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REFERENCE TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS OTHER THAN 
THOSE FIGURED IN THIS WORK. 



I 



T has been suggested, by an eminent Authority, that many readers would be glad 
to be informed where reliable Illustrations could be found of those Plants which 
are not figured in this Work. To meet this want, references to the figures 
in Standard Authorities have been given, the titles of the Works referred to 
being, for economy of space, abbreviated as follows : 



A. B. K. 
A. B. 

A. r. B. 

A. F. P . . 
A. G. .. , 

A. H. . . . 

B. ., , 
B. P. F. 

B. F. S. . . 

B. H. . . 

B. M. . 
B. M. PI. , 

B. O. . . 

B. B. . . . 

B. Z. . , , 

C. H. P. 

Enc. T. &, S. 

B. T. S. M. . 
F. A. O. 

F. D. . . . 

F. d. S. . . 

Fl. Ment. 
Flora 

F. M. 

F. &P. .. . 

G. C. . . . 

G. C. II. s. . 

G. G. . . . 

G. M. . . 

G. M. B. 

Qn 

Q. W. F. A. . 

H. B. F. . 

H. K F. .. 

H. F. B. A. . 
H. F. T. 



H. G. F. 
H. S. F. 
I. H. .. 
I. H. PI. 
J. B. 
J. F. A . . 



Andrews (H. C). Botanist's Eepository. London, 

1799-1811. 10 vols. 4to. 
Andrews (H. C). Coloured Engravings of Heaths. 

London, 1802-30. * vols. *to. 
Loudon (J. C). Arboretum et fruticetum britan- 

nicum. . . . London, 1838. 8 vols. 8vo. 
Allioni (C). Flora pedemontana. Aug. Taur., 1785. 

3 vols. Fol. 
Aublet (J. B. C. F.). Histoire des plantes de la 

Guiane franijaise. Londres, 1775. 4 vols. 4to. 
Andrews (H. C). The Heathery. London, 1801-12. 

1 vols. 4to. 
Maund (B.). The Botanist. . . . London, 1839. 

8 vols. 4to. 
Brandis (D.). Forest Flora of . . . India. London, 

1876, 8vo. Atlas, 4to. 
Beddome (E. H.). Flora sylvatica. Madras 

[1869-73]. 2 vols. Ito. 
La Belgique Horticole. . . Ghent, 1850, &c.' 
Botanical Magazine. London, 1787, &c. 8vo.* 
Bentley (E.) and Trimen (H.). Medicinal Plants. 

■ London, 1875-80. 8vo. 
Bateman (James). A Monograph of Odontoglossum. 

London, 1874. Fol. 
Botanical Eegister. London, 1815-47. 33 vols. 8vo. 
Botanische Zeitung. Berlin, vols. i. — xiii. (1843-55). 

8vo. Leipzig, vol. xiv. (1856).* 
Cathcart's Illustrations of Himalayan Plants. Lon- 
don, 1855. Fol. 
Loudon (J. C). Bncyclopsedia of Trees and Shrubs. 

. . . London, 1842. 8vo. 
See T. S. M. 
Fitzgerald (E. D.). Australian Orchids. Sydney, 

1876. Fol.* 

Flora Danica— usually quoted as the title of the 

work, Icones plantarum . , . BanlEe et Nor- 

vegise. . . . Havnia;, 1761 to 1883. Fol. 
La Flore des Serres et des Jardins de I'Burope. 

1845-82. 23 vols. 8vo. 
Moggridge (J. T.). Contributions to the Flora of 

Mentone . . . London, 1864-8. 
Flora Oder allgemeine botanische Zeitung. 1818-42. 

25 vols. 8vo. [New Series] 1843, &c.* 
Floral Magazine. London, 1861-71, 8vo. 1872-81, 4to. 
Florist and Pomologist. London, 1868-84. 8vo. 
The Gardeners' Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette. 

London, 1841-65. Fol. 
The Gardeners' Chronicle. New Series, 1866, &c. 

Fol.* 
Gray (A.). Genera florae Americse. . . . Boston, 

1848-9. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Gardeners' Magazine. Conducted by Shirley 

Hibberd. London.* 
The Gardeners' Magazine of Botany. . . . London, 

1850-1. 3 vols. 8vo. 
The Garden. London, 1871, &c. 4to.* 
Goodale (G. L. ). Wild Flowers of America. Boston, 

1877. 4to. 

Hooker (W. J.). The British Ferns. 

Hooker (W. J.). Exotic Flora, Edinburgh, 1823-7. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

Hooker (W. J.). Flora boreali-americana. . . Lon- 
don, 1833-40. 2 vols. 4to. 

Hooker (J. D.). Flora Tasmanise. London, 1860. 
2 vols. 4to. This is Part 3 of " The Botany of 
the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery Ships 
Brebus and Terror, in the years 1839-43." 

Hooker (W. J.). Garden Ferns. London, 1862. 8vo. 

Hooker (W. J.). Species FUicum. 

L'lllustration horticole. Gand, 1850, &c. 8vo.* 

See C. H. P. 

Journal of Botany. . . . London, 1863. 8vo.* 

Jacquin (N. J.). Florae austriacse . . . icones . . . 
Viennse, 1773-8. 5 vols. Fol. 
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Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener. 

Conducted by Dr. Eobert Hogg. London. 
Journal of the Horticultural Society. London, 1846. 

8vo.* 
Kotschy. Die Eiche Europas und des Orients. 
Loddiges(C.). Botanical Cabinet. London, 1812-33. 

20 vols. 4to. 
Lindley (J.). Collectanea botanica. . . London, 

1821. Fol. 
La Marck (J. B. P. A. de M. de). Enoyclop^die 

inethodique . . . Botanique. Paris, 1783-1817. 

13 vols. 4to. 
Lemaire (C). Le Jardiu fleuriste. Gand, 1851-4. 

4 vols. Bvo. 
Lindley (J.). Eosarum Monographia. London, 

1820. _8vo. 
Lindley (j.). Sertum Orchidaceum. . . London, 

1838. Fol. 
Lindley (J;) and Paxton (J.). Flower Garden. . 

London. . . . 1851-3. 3 vols. 4to. 
Salm-I)yok. Monographia generum Aloes et Me- 

sembryanthemi. Bonnse, 1836-63 4to. 
Burbidge (F. W.). The Narcissus ; Its History and 

Culture. With a Scientific Eeview of the 

Genus by J. G. Baker, F.L..S. London, 1875. 8vo. 
Nuttall (T.). North American Sylva . . Phila- 

' delphia, 1865. 3 vols. 8vo. 
See L. & P. F. G. 
Paxton (J.). Magazine of Botany. London, 1834-49. 

16 vols, 8vo. 
Saunders (W. W.). Eefugium botanicum. . . 

London, 1869-72. 8vo. 
Eegel (E.). Gartenflora, 1852, &c.* 
Eevue Horticole . . . Paris, 1852.* 
Hooker (J. D.). The Ehododendrons of Sikkim- 

Himalaya. London, 1849-51. Fol. 
Eeichenbach, fil. (H. G.). Xenia orchidacea. Leip- 
zig, 1858. 4to.* 
Sweet (E.). British Flower Garden. London, 

1823-9. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Second Series. London, 1831-8. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Sweet (E.). Cistineie. London, 1825-30. 8vo. 
Smith (J. E.). Exotic Botany. . . London, 1804-5. 

2 vols. 8vo. 
Sweet (E.). Flora australasica . . . London, 1827-8. 

8vo. 
Siebold (P. F. de) and Vriese (W. H. de). Flore des 

Jardins du Eoyaume des Pays-Bas. Leide, 

1858-62. 5 vols. 8vo. 
Sibthorp (J.). Flora grseca . . . London, 1806-40. 

10 vols. Fol. 
Hibberd (Shirley). The Ivy ; a Monograph. Lon- 
don, 1872. 8vo. 
Sweet (Eobert). Geraniacese, the natural order of 

Gerania. 1828-1830. 
Syme (J. T. B.), now Boswell. English Botany . . . 

Ed. 3. London, 1863-85. 12 vols. 8vo. 
Siebold (P. F. von) and Zuccarini (J. G.). Flora 

Japonica. . . . Lugd. Bat., 1835-44. Fol. 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society. London, 

1805-29. 7 vols. 4to. 
Transactions of the Linnsean Society. London, 

1791-1875. 30 vols. 4to.* 
Emerson (G. B.). Trees and Shrubs ... of Massa- 
chusetts. Boston. Ed. 2, 1875. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Watson (P. W.). Dendrologia Britannica. London, 

1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 
See G. W. F. A. 
Warner (E.) and WiUiams (B. S.). The Orchid 

Album. London, 1882. 4to.* 
Warner (E.). Select Orchidaceous Plants. London. 

Series i, 1862-65. Fol. 
Series ii, 1865-75. Fol. 
Woods and Forests. 1883-4. 1 vol. 4to. 



Is still in course of publication. 
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Finus — continued. 




Fig. 183. Branch of Pinus pyrenaica brutia. 

P. rlgida (stiff). I. light green, rigirl, triquetrous, with roundish 
edges, sharp-pointed, from 3in. to 5in. long, cones ovoid, about 
3in. long ; scales terminating in sharp, hooked prickles, h. 70ft., 
but only from 30ft. to 45ft. in England. Eastern United States, 
1759. Tliis specie.s is much branched at the top, and forms 
a dense head. 




Fig. 184. Cone of Pinus Sabiniana (much reduced). 



P. Sabiniana (Sabine's). I. glaucous-bluish-green, 
flaccid, pendulous, sligbtly twisted, rounded on 
the outer, and with a prominent rib on the 
inner, side, cones from 7in. to 9in. long, 5in. 
to 7in. in diameter, very resinous ; scales hard, 
strong, large, terminating; in a sharp, hard, 
solid point. Branches horizontal, usually having 
a bare appearance, h. 40ft. to 60ft. California, 
1832. "In England, it is tolerably hardy, but 
somewhat fastidious as to soil and situation. In 
favourable spots, where it has attained a con- 
siderable size, it proves to be a very distinct, and 
by no means inelegant, tree, its long, pendulous 
leaves and slender but croolted branches being 
notable characteristics ; but all defects are am- 
ply atoned for by its fine cones, wliich almost 
rival those of P. maorocarpa [P. Coulteri] in size 
and colour "(Veitch). See Fig. 184. 



rather 



Pinus — continued. 

P. Strobus (Strobus).* Weymouth Pine. I. light green, marked 
witli silvery lines, slender, soft, 3in. to Bin. long, cones 
cylindrical, tapering, slightly curved, 6in. to Sin. long ; scales 
.smooth, thickened at the ,apex. Branches often short, h. 120ft. 
to 160ft. North America/, 1705. A handsome tree, but inferior 




Fig. 185. Portion of Branchlet, with Two Clusters of 
Leaves, of Pinus Strobus. 

to P. exeelsa, to which it is very closely allied. See Fig. 185. 
The variety nana is a small, compact, bushy shrub, with short, 
slender branches and numerous branchlets. The leaves are 
shorter than those of the species, and densely clustered at the 
extremities of the branchlets. There are several other but in- 
ferior varieties. 




Fig. 186. Cone of Pinus sylvestris. 

P. sylvestris (sylvan).* Deal Wood ; Fir-tree ; Scotch or Wild 
Pine. I. dense, of a glaucous hue, from liin. to 2in. long, but 
shorter on old trees ; sheaths small, persistent, nearly black. 
eoties solitary or two or three together, about 2in. long, tapering 
towards the apex ; tops of the scales elevated and ridged, with 
a square or triquetrous outline, and a small shield with a 



P. Sinclairlana (Sinclair's). 
p. ponderosa. 

Vol. IIL 



A synonym of 
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Vizms— continued. 

deciduous point ; seeds winged. Branches spreading, short, the 
lower ones dying oft when in a young state. A. 50tt. to 100ft. 
Britain. A wellHcnown tree, of which there are several varieties 
of little value. It grows best in a peaty soil, where the Heath 
acts as cover, and affords protection to the young plant, which 
is better adapted for it than close herbage. When shifted to 
different soil, the quality of the tree often degenerates, and the 
wood becomes whiter and softer than in the original type. 
See Figs. 186 and 187. (Sy. En. B. 1380.) 
P. s. altalca (Altaian). A compact, pyramidal tree, with much 
shorter and stiffer leaves, h. 60ft. Altai Mountains. 

P. s. argentea (silvery). Cones and leaves of a beautiful silvery 
hue. 


















Fig. 188. Pinus sylvestris fastigiata. 

P. S. faatiglata (pyramidal). A form only differing from the 
type in its columnar habit. See Fig. 188. 

P. s. horlzontalls (liorizontal). I. broader and more glaucous 
than in the type, cones thicker, less pointed. Branches quite 
horizontal. 

P, S. latlfolla (broad-leaved). A robust and rapid-growing form, 
having much broader, more glaucous, and longer leaves than any 
other variety of P. sylvestris. 

P. 8. monophylla (one-leaved). A singular variety. The leaves 
are "attached to each other throughout their length, and have 
the appearance of being united; but by giving them a twist 
they separate into two, like the ordinary Scotch Fir" (Gordon' 
" Plnetum "). ' 



A synonym of Cyphomandra 



Finns — continued. 

P. 8. varlegata (variegated). I. variegated with pale straw- 
colour. 
P. tubercnlata (tubercle'). I. deep green, triquetrous, with an 
elevated rib running along the middle on the under side, twisted, 
the edges scabrous, cfmes varying in size, from 4in. to 8in. 
long; scales very prominent, deeply divided from each other. 
A. 25ft. to 40ft. California, 1847. A handsome species when in 
a young state. 

Several species, not mentioned in the foregoing list, are occa- 
sionally seen in cultivation,' but they are, as a rule, too tender for 
our climate ; and several others are of no horticultural value. 

FIOIfANDRA. 

(which see). 

FIONEA FOKFICALIS (Garden Pebble Moth). An 
insect living', in the larval state, on the leaves of Cabbages 
and Horse-radish, as well as on Hedge Mustard and 
other uncultivated Cruciferce. The moth is common 
thronghont the country. It is a little over lin. in spread 
of wings. The front wings are rather pointed at the tip, 
and in colour are dull straw-yellow, shaded with pale 
brown; a brown line runs from the tip to the middle of 
the inner margin, and another nearly parallel to it, but 
paler brown, crosses the middle of the wing, widening 
towards the front margin into a dark, ill-defined spot. 
There are also one or two other less distinct lines, run- 
ning in the same general directions with these. The 
body is pale, shining straw-yeUow in colour, as are also 
the hind wings, which have a brown marginal line, and 
a brown line running parallel with it. The larva has six 
true legs and ten prologs ; it is yellowish-green, with a 
darker green line down the middle of the back, and one 
along each side, bordered above with a white line. The 
head is brown. There are usually two broods in the year. 
Some moths emerge in May. They lay eggs, and from 
these emerge larvse, which feed on the plants named 
above, usually between the leaves, under protection of a 
thin web of threads. They turn, in the soil, into pupse, 
from which moths emerge about August. These produce 
a new brood of larvte, which feed up in autumn, to become 
moths in the following May. The damage done by the 
moths is seldom serious, though the larvse are ' trouble- 
some in often being boiled between the leaves of Cabbages 
and served at table. The only practicable remedies are 
picking off the larvaj and catching and killing the moths. 

FIONT. See Fssonia. 

FIOFKILA AFII (Celery-stem Fly). A fly which 
has been described by Professor Westwood, in the 
" Gardeners' Chronicle," as injurious to Celery. The 
yellowish - white maggots burrow, during winter and 
spring, in the stems, eating their way upwards, and 
leaving burrows of a rusty-red colour in the tissues. 
They are blunt behind, but taper in front, and have two 
black hooks in the front end. The maggots change into ' 
pupse in the stem, and the flies emerge in May. They 
are of a glossy black colour, with a coat of golden-grey 
hairs ; the head is chestnut-brown, with a black apex ; 
the two wings are clear, with yellow veins ; and the legs 
are straw-coloured, with dusky feet. The spread of 
wings is a little over Jin., the length of head and body 
hardly Jin. 

Remedy. The only useful remedy seems to be the 
burning of all plants showing signs of disease, to prevent 
the injury from spreading. 

FIFUR (the old Latin name, akin to the Greek 
Peperi, and Sanscrit Pippala). Pepper. Including 
Artantlie, Ohavica, Oubeba, &o. Okd. Piperaceoe. A 
vast genus (upwards of 600 species have beto described) 
of stove, rarely nearly hardy, shrubs, sometimes climbing, 
rarely trees or tall herbs, with branches often articulated 
at the nodes ; they are broadly dispersed over the warmer 
regions of the globe, and are very numerous in tropical 
America. Flowers hermaphrodite or xinisexual, densely 
oylindrioal-spioate or rarely sub-racemose, subtended by 
peltate, adnate, or concave bracts; perianth none; 
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Piper — continued. 
stamens two to four, rarely five or many ; spikes peduncu- 
late or rarely sub-sessile. Leaves alternate, entire or 
(in one species) trifid, stalked ; stipules adherent to the 
leaf-stalk, or opposite, and deciduous. Few of the 
species have any horticultural importance, but some of 
them are of great economic value. The Pepper of com- 



Piper — continued. 

P. Betle. Betel Pepper. Ji., catkin.^ opposite the leaves, 
peduncled, greatly enlargeil in fruit, pendent. (. alternate, 
distichous, cordate-ovate, 4in. to 7in. long, acuminated at apex, 
oblique at base ; petioles rounded, stipuled when young. Stems 
trailing or climbing to a great height. East Indies, 1804. Stove. 
'J'his .species yields the Betel Leaf of the South Asiatics— 
almost as extensive an article of commerce as Tobacco is in 
the West. (B. M. 3132.) 








Fig. 189. Branch of Pipee porphyrophyllum. 



merce (P. nigrum) is imported in enormous quantities. 
It is also employed as an acrid stimulant in cases of im- 
paired digestion, and it has been recommended, in cases 
of ague, to prevent the paroxysm. P. nigrum and the 
rest of the stove species grow freely in a well-drained, 
rich, loamy soil. The others thrive in almost any soil, 
in a cooler temperature. All are propagated by cuttings 
of the half -ripened shoots, inserted in sandy soil, under 
a bell glass. 



P. borneense (Bornean). I. large, of a rich dark green, with 
broad but faint silvery-grey stripes between the eleven nerves, 
rugose and glabrous above, hairy-pubescent beneath. Stem thick, 
hairy. Borneo, 1882. A dwarf, stove, herbaceous species. 

P. decurrens (decun-ent).* (. green, shaded with metallic 
iridescence, large. Stem stout, pale green, mottled with white 
spots and black lines. Columbia, 1876. A distinct and splendid 
stove plant. {I. I-I. 239.) SyiNS. Artanthe decurrena and A. 
magnijica. 

P. excelsum aureum-plotum (tall, golden-painted).* I. with a 
large, creamy blotch, broadly ovate-cordate, acuminate, 3in. to 
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Fiper — continued. 

5in. long ; petioles lin. to 2in. long, winged by the adnate stipules 
at their bases. New Zealand. A very aromatic, greenhouse 
bush or small tree. 
P. FutokadBura (Futokadsura).* Jl. greenish, succeeded by 
bright red fruit. I. ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, entire, about 
3in. broad, glabrous. Branches slender. Japan, 1869. A 
remarkable, nearly hardy, deciduous shrub, very like P. nifirum. 
P. nigrum. Black, or Common Pepper. Jl., catkins 3in. to 5in. 
long, fr, first green, then red, afterwards black, l. 4in. to 6in. 
long, alternate, distichous, broadly ovate, acuminate ; petioles 
rounded, Jin. to nearly lin. long. Stem trailing or clunbing, 
flexuous. Bast Indies, 1790. The fruit of this species forms the 
well-known condiment. "White Pepper is the same fruit, but de- 
prived of its external coat. (B. M. 3139 ; B. M. PI. 245.) 
P. porphyrophyllum (purple-leaved).* I. cordate-orbicular, 
shortly cuspidate, 4in. to bin. long, 3iin. to Sin. broad, rich deep 
bronzy-green above, beautifully marked with numerous, small, 
pink spots, which are thickly clustered along the course of the 
nerves, and a few scattered between them ; under surface dull 
purple. Malay Peninsula (?). Stove climber. See Fig. 189. 
(F. d. S. 1491 ; E. H. 1883, 560.) Syn. Oissus porphyrophpUus, 
of gardens. 
P. rubronodosuxn (red-noded). t. deep sap-green, when young 
frosted over with silver-grey ; petioles pubescent. Stems fleshy, 
scabrous, red at the nodes. Columbia, 1877. A distinct, stove 
shrub. 

FIFEBACEiE. A natural order of herbs, shrubs, 
or very rarely trees, often aromatic or stimulant, broadly 
dispersed over the globe. Flowers hermaphrodite or 
unisexual, small, often minu,te, variously disposed, scat- 
tered or dense, in spikes or rarely racemes, and fur- 
nished with a frequently peltate bract ; perianth (except 
in one genus) absent ; stamens two to six, or very rarely 
seven or eight (or one ?), hypogynous ; filaments free, or 
rarely adnate to the base of the ovary. Fruit small, 
capsidar or baccate. Leaves alternate, or rarely oppo- 
site or three or four in a whorl, entire or very rarely 
trifid, three or many-nerved, or penniveined, sometimes 
pellucid-dotted or succulent ; stipules, when present, 
adnate to the petioles, or dilated at base and reduced 
to an amplexicaul petiole, or connate and opposite the 
leaves. Among the most important economical products 
of PiperacecB are Pepper and Betel. An acrid resin and 
a volatile, aromatic oil are possessed by the plants. The 
order comprises about eight genera and nearly 1000 
species. Illustrative genera are : Houttuynia, Peperomia, 
and Piper. 

FIFEBEIiLA. A synonym of Micromeria (which 
see). 

FIFE-TBEE. See Syriuga vulgaris. 
FIFEWOBT. See Eriocaulon. 
FIFFEBIDGE, or FIFBAGE. A common name 
for Berberis vulgaris. 

FIFTASEITIA (from pipto, to fall, and aden, a 
gland ; referring to the falling gland of the anthers). 
Oed. Leguminosw. A genus comprising about thirty 
species of unarmed or prickly, stove shrubs or trees, 
two of which are natives of tropical Africa, and the 
rest inhabit the warmer regions of America. Flowers 
white or greenish, small, uniform, hermaphrodite or sub- 
polygamous, sessile or pedicellate, disposed in cylin- 
drical spikes or globose heads; peduncles axillary, soli- 
tary or fasciculate, the uppermost ones at the tips of 
the branches, often paniculate. Pods stipitate or rarely 
sessile, broadly linear, flat, membranous or coriaceous. 
Leaves bipinnate ; leaflets small and many-jugate, or 
rarely large and few-jugate. For culture of the species 
described below, see Adenanthera. 

P. latifolia (broad-leaved). Jl. spicate ; spikes shorter than the 
leaveSj axillary or in termmal panicles. I. bipinnate, tri- or 
quadri-jugate, glabrous, often slightly glaucesoent beneath ; 
leaflets two, three, or many-jugate, obovate-elliptic, slightly 
acute. It. 4ft. Brazil, &c., 1820. 

FIFTANTHUS (from pipto, to fall, and anthos, a 
flower ; the teeth of the calyx, as well as the petals 
and stamens, very soon fall off). Oed. Leguminosae. A 
monotypic genus, the species being a very handsome, 
hardy or nearly hardy, evergreen shrub. It thrives best 



Fiptanthus — continued. 
in a rich sandy loam, and in exposed parts should have 
the protection of a wall. Propagated by seeds ; by 
cuttings of the ripened shoots, inserted under a hand 
light ; and by layers. 

P. nepalensls (Nepaulese).* Evergreen Laburnum, fi. yellow, 
large, in terminal, bracteate racemes ; standard orbicular, 
slightly exceeding the wings, the sides reflexed ; wing.s oblong- 
obovate ; keel as long as, or longer than, the wings, scarcely 
incurved ; petals connate ~ at the base. Spring. (. alternate, 
petiolate, digitately trifoliolate ; leaflets lanceolate, acute, 
slightly hairy ; stipules united in one, opposite the leaves. 
h. 10ft. Temperate Himalaya, 1821. (S. B. F. G. 264 ; H. E. F 
131, under name of Baptisia lupalensis.) 

FIFTOCLAINA. Included under Heliotropium. 

FIFTOSFATHA (from pipto, to fall, and spathe, a 
spathe ; after fertilisation, the top of the spathe falls off like 
an extinguisher). Oed. Aroidece {Aracece). A mouotypic 
genus. The species is a stove, herbaceous, tufted, stem- 
less perennial, of little other than botanical interest. It 
thrives best in a well-drained compost of rich, sandy 
loam, fibry peat, and leaf mould. A very moist atmo- 
sphere is essential. Propagated by divisions, or by seeds. 

P. insignis (remarkable). /I. white, tinted with pink, liin. long, 
convolute, ovate-fusiform ; spadix half as long as the spathe, 
sessile ; peduncles longer than the petioles, slender, decurved at 
apex. Summer. I. numerous, nearly 6in. long, lanceolate, coria- 
ceous, cartilaginously margined, slightly dotted beneath ; petioles 
much shorter than the leaves, sheathing at base. Borneo, 1879. 
(B. M. 6598 ; G. C. n. s., xi., p. 139.) 

FIQUEBIA (named after A. Piqueria, a Spanish 
botanist, who published a translation of Hippocrates in 
1757). Including Phalacroea. Oed. Compositce. A genus 
comprising about half-a-score species of greenhouse or 
hardy shrubs, or rarely erect annual or perennial herbs, 
natives of mostly Western South America, from Bolivia 
to Mexico. Flower-heads white or bluish, small, homo- 
gamous, often densely cymose, the cymes corymbose or 
i loosely paniculate ; involucre campanulate ; receptacle 
flat or convex, naked. Leaves opposite, toothed or entire. 
The only species known to cultivation are the two de- 
scribed below. Both are hardy, and of easy culture in 
ordinary garden soil. P. latifolia may be increased . by 
seeds, and P. trinervia by division. 

P. latifolia (broad-leaved). fi.-heads purplish, pedicellate ; 
peduncles almost naked, corymbose at apex. July. I. petiolate, 
broadly ovate, truncate at base. h. ipt. Peru, 1800. Annual. 
(R. G. 107.) Syns. Ageratum latifolium, Phalaerxa coelestina. 

P. trinervia (three-nerved). fi.-!wads white, disposed in loose, 
corymbose, many-headed panicles. July. I. ovate or oblong- 
lanceolate, sub-serrate, trinerved. h. 2ft. Mexico, 1798. 
Glabrous perennial herb. (B, M. 2650.) 

FIBIGABA. A synonym of Giistavia (which see)- 

FIBIQUETA. Included under Turnera (which see)- 

FIBONXEATJA. Included under JEchmea. 

FISAUBA. A synonym of Lopezia (which see). 

FISCISIA (from piscis, a fish, and coedo, to kill or 
destroy; the leaves, bark, and twigs, are bruised, and 
thrown into ponds or rivulets, for the purpose of in- 
toxicating fish, by which means they are easily taken). 
Fish Poison-tree ; Jamaica Dogwood. Oed. Leguminos<B. 
A monotypic genus, the species being a stove, evergreen 
tree, having the flowers, foliage, and habit, of Loncho- 
carpus, but the pod bears four projecting, longitudinal 
wings. The species requires a compost of sandy, fibry 
loam. Cuttings of half-ripened shoots will root in sand, 
under a glass, in heat. 

P. erythrina (red). JL white and mixed with blood-colour, 
above iin. long, appearing before the leaves ; calyx teeth broadly 
triangular ; standard silky-hoary outside, the claw almost equal- 
ling the calyx ; panicles lateralj sometimes ovate and dense- 
rcely 3in. long, sometimes elongate-thyrsoid, 6in. to 



flowered, scar 
12in. long. May. 



I. alternate, pinnate, exstipellate ; leaflets 
seven to eleven^ oval, obovate, or broadly oblong, obtuse or 



shortly acuminate, at length coriaceous, 
stalks Jin. long. h. 30tt. West Indies, 1690. 



FISIFOBM. 



iin. to 4in. long, on 
D. 

Eesemblin|r a Pea in shape. 
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FISONIA (named in honour of Willem Piso, of Amster- 
dam, an eminent physician and writer on natural history, 
who died in 1648). Syns. Calpidia, Ceodes, Columella, 
Pallavia, and Ton-ubia. Okd. NyctaginecB. A genus con- 
sisting of ahout sixty species of unarmed or rarely spiny, 
glabrous or pubescent, erect or rarely sub- scandent, stove 
or greenhouse trees and shrubs, mostly natives of tro- 
pical America ; a few are found in Asia and the Pacific 
Islands, and six in the Mascarene Islands. Flowers 
pink, greenish, or yellow, small, disposed in paniculate, 
sub-sessile, or pedunculate cymes, two or three-bracteo- 
late ; male perianth tubular- or infundibular-campanu- 
late, female large and oblong ; limb of five short teeth 
or lobes. Fruit a small or rather large, elongated 
utricle. Leaves opposite or scattered, sessile or petio- 
late, oblong, ovate, or lanceolate, entire. A few of the 
species are known to cultivation, but they have very 
little to recommend them to gardeners. Those described 
below thrive in well-drained loam. Propagation may 
be easily effected by outtings, inserted in similar soil. 

P. aculeata (prickly). West Indian Cockspur. fl. greenish, 
in small, dense cymes or globular clusters. March, fr. in loose 
cymes, often forming large panicles. I. opposite or here and 
there alternate, petiolate, ovate, often broad, or rarely oblong 
or lanceolate, "obtuse, entire, rarely exceeding 3in., and often 
less than 2in. long. h. 10ft. Tropics, 1806. A tall, woody, green- 
house climbing shrub, often armed with stout, recurved, 
axillary prickles. 

P. grandts (grand). A synonym of P. inermie. 

P. inermls (unarmed), fi. greenish, collected in small cymes, 
formmg a terminal, rather corymbose panicle, usually shortly 
pedunculate. March, i. petiolate, ovate or oblong, acuminate 
or almost obtuse, rounded or narrowed at base, often 6in. to Sin. 
long, h, lOlt. Australia, 1806. A small, greenhouse tree. Syn. 
P. gratidis. 

P, obtusata (obtuse). Jl. greenish, shortly pedicellate ; cymes 
stalked, terminal. April. L obovate or obovate-oblong, rounded 
at the tip, and tapering towards the petiole, glabrous or pubescent. 
A. Mt. West Indies, 1824. Stove shrub. 

FISSOSES. A small genus of beetles, included under 
the large group of Weevils {Ciircidionidw). The species 
are few, and are much alike in size and appearance. All 
feed, both as larvse and as perfect insects, on coniferous 
trees. An account of their ravages is given under the 
heading of Fiue Weevils. 

FISTACHIO OR FISTACIA NUT-TREE. See 
Fistacia vera. 

FISTACIA (from Pistalce, the old Greek name, used 
by Theophrastus, and that from the Persian Pista). 
Stn. Terebinthus. OwD. Anacardiacece. A genus com- 
prising half-a dozen species of hardy, small-growing 
trees, five of which are natives of the Mediterranean 
region, from Western Asia to the Canary Islands, and 
the sixth Mexican. Flowers small, apetalous, dioecious, 
disposed in axillary panicles or racemes ; pedicels 
bracteate at base. Fruit a one- seeded, dry drupe. 
Leaves alternate, perennial or deciduous, trifoliolate or 
pari- or impari-pinnate. P. Lentiscus, P. Terebinthus, 
and P. vera, are trees of great economic value. The 
species in cultivation thrive best in a rich, deep, sandy 
loam, and against a wall. Propagated by layers, or by 
cuttings. 

P. atlantica (Atlantic), fi. in loose, panicled racemes ; anthers 
deep red. I. impari-pinnate ; leaflets usually nine, tapering 
to the base. h. 40ft. Canaries, 1790. Evergreen. 
P. lientiscus (Lentiscus). Mastich-tree. Ji. green, on loose 
racemes, which issue from the sides of the branches. Spring. 
I. abruptly pinnate ; leaflets eight, lanceolate ; petioles winged. 
h. 20ft. South Europe, 1664. Evergi-een. This plant yields the 
drug known as "mastich." (B. M. PI 68.) The variety an.oiwK- 
folia has almost linear leaflets ; whereas in the form known 
as Chia they are ovate. 
P, Terebinthus (Terebinthus). Turpentine-tree. fi. greenish, 
disposed in large, compound panicles : anthers dull yellow ; 
stigmas crimson. June. I., leaflets usually numerous, ovate- 
lanceolate, rounded at the base, acute and mucronate at the 
apex., h. 30ft. South Europe, 1656. Deciduous. The red hue 
of the young leaves of this species is very beautiful. The resin, 
the Chian or Cyprus turpentine, is obtained from this tree, 
the liquid flowing from incisions. made in the trunk. (B. M. PI. 69.) 



Fistacia — continued. 
P. vera (true). Pistachio Nut-tree. /. brownish-green. April. 
fr. panicled, about lin. long, ovate, with an oblique point, reddish. 
I. pinnate ; leaflets ovate, tapering a little to the btise, rather 
mucronate at the apex. h. 20ft. Syria, 1770. Deciduous. 

FISXIA (probably from pistos, watery ; in reference 
to the habitat). Stns. Apiospermum, Limnonesis, Zara. 
Okd. AroidecB (Aracea). A monotypic genus. The 
species is an ornamental, stove aquatic, requiring plenty 
of heat. It increases rapidly, and often completely coats 
tropical ponds and water-tanks with verdure, keeping 
the water beneath fresh and cool. The plant floats on 
the water, and sends down many long, feathery roots. 
Each plant sends out several runners, and upon the ends 
of these other similar plants are formed, which again 
send out runners. 

P. Stratiotes (Stratiotes).* Tropical Dockweed ; Water Lettuce. 
^. greenish, very small, bonie in little spathes at the end of the 
leaves, each spathe containing one male and one female flower 
attached to an adnate spadix. I. wedge-shaped, slightly concive, 
notched or round topped, 2in. to Sin. long, of a delicate pale pea- 
green, covered with flne hairs. Tropics, 1843. (B. M. 4564 ; 
F. d. S. 625 ; L. J. F. 137.) 

FISTIIr. The female organ in flowers ; it consists of 
ovary, style, stigma, and ovules, or at least of ovary 
and stigma. 

FISTORINIA. Included under Cotyledon (which 
see). 

FISTTM (the old Latin name, used by Virgil, akin to 
the Greek Pison). Pea. Obd. Leguminosce. A genus 
comprising only a couple of species of diffuse or climb- 
ing, hardy, annual herbs, one of which is much cultivated, 
and is here and there naturalised, in the Mediterranean 
regioa and in Western Asia, and the other is a native 
of the Taurian Mountains. Flowers purple, rose, or white, 
showy ; peduncles axillary, elongated, solitary or a few 
racemose ; calyx lobes sub-equal, or the two upper ones 
broader ; standard broadly obovate or sub-orbicular ; wings 
falcate-oblong, longer than the keel. Pods compressed, 
obliquely acute, bivalved. Leaves pinnate ; common petiole 
terminating in a bristle or tendril ; leaflets one to three- 
jugate. P. elatius requires similar treatment to Iiatliy- 
rus (which see). For culture, &c., of P. sativum, see Fea. 

P. elatius (tall), fi. pale red, with the lamina of the wings dark 
purple ; peduncles two-flowered, erect, longer than the leaves. 
June to September. I., petioles terete, bearing six lanceolate- 
oblong leaflets ; stipules rounded and crenated below. Stems 
erect. Iberia, 1820. Climber. 

P. sativum (cultivated), fi. white or red ; peduncles two or many- 
flowered. June to September. I., petioles terete, bearing three 
pairs of ovate, entire, glaucous leaflets, with undulated margins, 
usually opposite and mucronulate ; stipules ovate, somewhat 
cordate, crenated at the base. South Europe. A climber, of 
which there are several varieties, including an^ense, Mimile 
(Dwarf Pea), macrocarpuin, guadratum, saccharatum (Sugar Pea), 
and umbellatuin (Crown Pea). 

FITCAIRNIA (named after W. Pitcairn, a physician, 
of London). Stn. Hepetis. Including Neumannia and 
Pepinia. Oed. Bromeliacece. A genus comprising about 
seventy species of stove perennial herbs, rarely shrubs, 
generally stemless, with the leaves in a, dense rosette ; 
they are all natives of tropical America. Flowers red, 
yellow, or whitish ; calyx with a short, obconical tube, 
adnate to the base of the ovary, and three large, lan- 
ceolate segments ; corolla of three Ungulate, unguiculate 
petals, one and a-half to three times the length of the 
sepals, usually with two minute scales at the base; 
stamens six ; peduncle leafy, the propew leaves passing 
gradually into bracts ; inflorescence generally a simple 
or panicled raceme, rarely a head or sub-spicate raceme. 
Leaves linear or ensiform, rarely oblong, lepidote on the 
back, or green and naked on both surfaces, often prickle- 
margined, especially towards the base, sessile or nar- 
rowed into a channelled petiole. All the species described 
below are herbaceous perennials, except where otherwise 
stated. For culture, see JEchmea and Billbergia. 
The following enumeration of species is based on Mr. 
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Fitcaixnia — continued. 
Baker's synopsis of the genus, whioh appeared in 
" Trimen's Journal of Botany," 1881. 

P. albiflos (white-flowered), fi. in a simple, loose raceme, 6in. to 
12in. long ; petals white, three times as long as the sepals ; 
peduncle 1ft. to 2ft. long. September. I. many to a tuft, linear, 
lift, to 2ft. long, ^in. to |in. broad at the middle, obscurely 
petioled, without prickles. Eio Janeiro, 1826. (B. M. 2542.) 
Syn. p. odorata (R. G. 1865, 114). 

P. alta_(taU). /., sepals and petals bright red, the latter 2in. 
long, iin. broad ; racemes several, arranged in a deltoid panicle, 
2ft. long and broad ; peduncle 2ft. to 5ft. long, floccose. August. 
I. twelve to twenty to a stem, linear, 2ft. to 3ft. long, fin. to lin. 
broad above the middle, spine-edged towards the base. Domi- 
nica, before 1877. (B. M. 6606.) This species is known in 
gardens by the following names : P. bromelicefolia, P. intermedia, 
and P. Sldnneri, 

P. Altensteinii (Altenstein's). fi. in a simple, sub-spicate raceme, 
4in. to 6in. long ; sepals lin. to Uin. long ; petals whitish, twice 
as long as the sepals ; bracts bright red, liin. to 2in. long ; pe- 
duncle 1ft. to IJft. long. May. I., produced ones about ten to 
a stem, 2ft. to 3ft. long, Ijin. to 2in. broad, with an unarmed or 
minutely prickly petiole. Western Venezuela, 1840. (F. d. S.I162 ) 
Syns. p. wndulatifolia (B. M. 4241), Puya Altensteinii. 

P. A. gigantea (gigantic). A very large form, with an in- 
florescence 6ft. to 7ft. high, including the peduncle CR M 
4309 ; F. d. S. 253, 254.) i. • • 




Fig. 190. Pitcairnia Ancreana, showing Habit, detached 
Flower, and Portion of Leaf to show the Scales. 

P, Andreana (Andre's).* fi. in a simple raceme, 4in. to 6in. long ; 
petals yellow at the tip, red lower down, four times as long as the 
sepals ; peduncle 4in. to 6in. long, densely leafy. July. I. , pro- 
duced ones four or five to a stem, lanceolate, not distinctly 
petioled, 16in. to 20in. long, lin. to l^in. broad, white beneath, 
lepidoted above. New Grenada and Venezuela, 1872. See 
-Fig. 190. (B. M. 6480 ; I. H. n. s. 139.) Syn. P. lepidota. 

P, angustifolia (narrow-leaved), fi. in one to three racemes, the 
end one 6in. to 9in. long ; petals liin. to l^in. long, bright red, 
scaled at base ; peduncle, including inflorescence, 2ft. to 3ft. 
long. September. I. linear^ about 2ft. long, ^in. to iin. broad, 
acuminate, not petioled, white-furfuraceous at back, armed down 
the margins with brown, homy spines. Santa Cruz, 1777. 
(B. M. 1647.) 

P. aphelandrseflora (Aphelandra-flowered).^ fi. in a dense, 
oblong, sub-spicate raceme, 4in. to 6in. long; sepals coral-red, 
iin. long ; petals bright red, 2iin. long ; lower bracts 2in. to 3in. 
long. Summer. I. thirty to sixty, extending over 3in. to 6in. of 
the stem, linear, sessile, about 6in. long, less than Jin. broad, 
minutely serrulate. Stems slender, 1ft. long below the leaves. 
Para, 1867. Shrub. Syn. Pepinia aphelandraiflora (I. H. n. s., 
xxxii. 5). 

P. atrorubens (dark reddish), fi. in a simple, sub-spicate 
raceme, 6in. to Bin. long ; petals pale yellow. Ungulate, 2iin. to 
Sin. long: bracts bright red, much imbricated.; peduncle leafy, 
shorter than the leaves. Summer. I., produced ones with a 
spine-edged petiole, 3in. to 6in. long, and a lanceolate blade, 2ft. 
to 3ft. long and 2in. to 3in. broad. Central America. Syn. Puya 
Warcewiozii (B. M. 5225). 

P. bracteata (large-bracted). fi. in a simple, dense raceme, 6in. 
to 12in. long; sepals nearly lin. long; petals bri^lit red, 
decurving, twice as long as the sepals ; bracts lin. to lim. long ; 
peduncle nearly 1ft. long, with numerous reduced leaves. April. 
I. in a dense tuft, linear, lift, to 2ft. long, lin. broad, acuminate, 
entire or slightly prickly tow3,rds the base. St. Vincent, 1799. 
(B. M. 2813.) Syn. P. coiivrmdata (E. G. 1867, 567). P. mlphmea 
(A. B. H. 249) is regarded, by Mr. Baker, as a yellow-flowered 
variety of this species. 



Pitcairnia — continued,. 

P. bromeliaefolia (Bromelia-leaved). fl. in simple or slightly 
compound racemes, 1ft. long ; sepals and petals bright red, the 
latter 2in. long ; peduncle about 1ft. long below the inflorescence, 
with several long leaves. June. I. in a dense tuft, linear, 2ft. to 
3ft. long, iin. to %\n. broad at the middle, acuminate, spine-edged 
towards the base, white-furfuraceous beneath. Jamaica, 1781. 
(B. M. 824 ; B. E. 1011.) P. platyphylla is regarded, by Mr. Baker, 
as a robust, broad-leaved variety of this species. 

P. bromelleefolla (Bromelia-leaved), of L'H^ritier. A synonym 
of P. alta. 

P. ciimabarlna (cinnabar-red), fl. in dense, simple racemes, 
about 6in. long ; sepals gin. long ; petals bright red, 2in. long ; 
peduncle 1ft. long, with several reduced leaves. June. I., pro- 
duced ones linear, sessile, lift, long, scarcely |in. broad, quite 
without spines near the base. Brazil, 1851. 

P. commutata (changeable). A synonym of P. iracteata. 

P. corallina (coral-red).* fi. in dense, deflected racemes, above 
1ft long ; sepals bright red, lin. long ; petals bright red, edged 
with wnite, 3in. long ; peduncle also bright red, 1ft. long. 
Spring, l.y produced ones lanceolate, distinctly petioled, 4ft. to 
5ft. long,' about 4in. broad, spine-edged low down, plicate, 
white-furfuraceous at back. Choco, New Grenada, about 1874. 
(B. M. 6600 ; E. H. 1875, p. 251.) 

P. corcovadensls (Corcovado). fi. red, disposed in a single, 
loose, terminal raceme, on a stem about 1ft. high. I. erect, 
glabrous, broadly linear, acuminate, 3ft. to 4ft. long, passing 
into linear bracts on the flower-stem. h. 1ft. Brazil, 1884. 
A slender species. 

P. Decaisnei (Decaisne's). A synonym of P. fulgens. 

P. denslflora (dense-flowered), fi. in a very dense, sub-spicate, 
oblong raceme. Sin. to 4in. long;- petals bright yellowish-red, 
twice as long as the pale green sepals. Summer. I., produced 
ones with an unarmed, channelled petiole, 61n. long, and an 
ensiform, entire blade, 2ft. to 3ft. long, and about lim. broad. 
Native place unknown. 

P. echinata (prickly), fi. in several loose racemes, arranged in a 
deltoid panicle ; petals whitish, nearly twice as long as the sepals ; 
peduncle 2ft. to 4ft. long below the inflorescence, with eight to 
ten leaves, the lower 1ft. long. June. I., produced ones twelve 
to twenty to a stem, lanceolate, 3ft. to 4ft. long, lin. to 2iiL 
broad, obscurely petioled, white-furfuraceous at back, prickle- 
margined, h. 5ft. to 6ft. New Grenada, 1852. (B. M. 4709 ; 
F. d. S. 844 ; L. J. F. 407.) 

P. exscapa (stemless). A synonym of P. keterophylla. 

P. ferruginea (rusty), fi. in ten to twelve seound racemes, 
arranged in a deltoid panicle, the lower branches of which are 2ft. 
to 3ft. long ; sepals densely ferruginous externally, 2in. to 2iin. 
long ; petals white, twice as long as the sepals, with two large 
scales at the base ; peduncle 2ft. to 3ft. long below the Inflo- 
rescence. December. I. perhaps 100, in a very dense rosette, 
sessile, 2ft. to 3ft. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, horny in texture, 
densely white-lepidote at back. Stem 3ft. to 4ft. long below the 
rosette of leaves, h. 10ft. to 12ft. Andes of Pern, 1860. The 
largest species of the genus. SYN. Puya grandifiora (E. M. 
5234). 

P. flammea (flame-coloured), fl. in a rather dense raceme, 6in. to 
12in. long ; sepals red, |in. long ; petals bright red, more than 
twice as long as the sepals ; peduncle also bright red, 1ft. to lift, 
long, copiously leafy, November. I., produced ones ensifoi-m, 
2ft. to 2ift. long, lin. to IJin. broad, not distinctly petioled, 
acuminate, persistently white-furfuraceous at back, not at all 
spiny. Organ Mountains, 1825. (B. E. 1092.) 

P. flavescens (yellowish). A synonym of P. xanthocalyx. 

P. fUlgens (brilliant).* /. in several very loose racemes, 3in. to 
6in. long, forming a deltoid panicle ; sepals and petals bright red, 
the latter 2in. to 2iin. long, with a large, truncate scale at the 
base ; peduncle 3ft long below the inflorescence, copiously leafy. 
May. ;., produced ones twenty to a tuft, ensiform, 2ft. to 3ft. 
long, lin. to liin. broad, white at back, prickle-margined. 
Brazil, 1850. A flne plant, well known in cultivation. Syn. 
P. Decaisnei. 

P. fulgens (brilliant). A garden synonym of P. Earmnskiana. 

P. Funklana (Funk's), fl. in a sub-spicate raceme, 6in. to 12in. 
long ; sepals lin. long ; petals nearly white, over 2in. long ; bracts 
yellowish-green, lin. to liin. long; peduncle 2ft. long, slightly 
pubescent, its lower leaves large. May. I. lanceolate, entire, 
2ft. to 3ft. long, 2in. to 2iin. broad, glabrous ; petiole unarmed, 
6in. to 12in. long. Venezuela, 1850. (E. G. 113.) SvN. P. macro- 
calyx (B. M. 4705). 

P. furfUracea (scurfy), fl. in three to five rather dense racemes, 
the end one about 1ft. long ; petals bright red, 2in. to 2iin. long, 
scaled at base ; peduncle, including the inflorescence, 2ft. to 3ft. 
long. July. I. linear, about 2ft. long and lin. broad, acuminate, 
not distinctly petioled, white-furfuraceous at back, spiny towards 
the base. Native country unknown. Mr. Baker regards this as 
" doubtfully distinct, specifically, from J', lati/olia." (B. M. 
2657.) 

P. beterophylla (variable-leaved), ft. six to twelve in a capitate, 
sessile or nearly sessile spike ; sepals reddish, lin. to Uin. long ; 
petals bright red, rarely white, acout IJin. long ; pedicels very 
short or wanting. May. l, outer rudimentary ones of the 
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Fitcairuia — continued. 

rosette deltoid ; produced ones about six, linear, 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
iin. to iin. broad, not petioled, nor at all toothed. Mexico, &c., 
1848. Syns. p. exscapa (B. M. 4591), P. Morrenil (L. J. F. 21), 
Puya heterophylla (B. R. xxvi. 71), Puya longifolia (L. & P. F. G. 
86). 
P. imbrloata (imbricated), ji. in a sub-spicate raceme, 1ft. long ; 
sepals whitish, tipped with green, Iin. long ; petals creamy- white, 
lingulate, more than 2in. long ; peduncle 1ft. long, closely leafy. 
October. I. twelve to twenty to a stem, ensiform, lift, to 2ft. 
long, with a petiole 6in. to 12in. long, armed with small, defiexed, 
horny, brown prickles. Mexico and Cordova, 1868. Plant 
caulescent. 

P. Integrifolla (entire-leaved), jl. in one to five very loose 
racemes, the end one 1ft. long ; petals bright red, Iin, longer than 
the sepals, scaled at base ; peduncle more than 1ft. long. 
August. I., produced ones linear, 2ft. to 3ft. long, about iin. 
broad, tapering to a long point, not distinctly petioled, closely 
white-furfuraceous at back, destitute of teeth. West Indies, 
about 1810. (B. M. 1462.) 

P. intermedia (intermediate). A garden synonym of P. alta. 

P. iridiflora (Iris-flowered). Jl. in a raceme 1ft. long ; petals 
bright red, 2in. long, not scaled at base ; peduncle about 1ft. 
long. July. I. linear, 2ft. to 3ft. long, pn. broad, much 
overtopping the raceme, spine-toothed. Native country un- 
known. 

P. Jaoksoni (Jackson's). Jl. in a loose raceme, 8in. to 9in. long ; 
petals bright red, three times as long as the sepals, scaled at 
base ; peduncle over 3ft. long, with many reduced leaves. May. 
I linear, entire, 2ft. to 3ft. long, iin. broad, white-furfuraceous 
at back ; petioles channelled, 1ft. long, spine-edged at the 
dilated base. Guatemala, about 1850. (B. M. 4540.) Syn. 
LamprococGus Jacksoni (L. J. F. 127). 

P. Karwinskiana (Karwinski's).* Jl. in a dense raceme, about 
6in. long ; sepals reddish, |in. long ; petals bright red, secund, 
2iin. long, not scaled ; peduncle Ift. to 2ft. long, with, many 
reduced leaves. June. L, produced ones linear, ipt. to 2ft. 
long, iin. to |in. broad, distinctly petioled, usually without 
prickles. Mexico. A well-known species. Syn, P. ringens 
(R. G. 53). This species is also known in gardens as P. fulgens, 
P. montalben^is, and P. Warcewieziana. 

P. latlfolia (broad-leaved). ./?. in a simple or slightly compound 
raceme, 6in. to 9in. long ; petals bright red, 2in. long, scaled at 
base ; peduncle 1ft. to 2ft. long, leafy. August. I. linear, 2ft. to 
3ft. long, nearly Iin. broad, acuminate, not distinctly petioled, 
white-furfuraceous at back, with only a few prickles. St. Eustace 
Island, 1785. (A. B. K. 322; B. M. 856.) 

P. Lelimanni (Lehmann's). fl. in dense, panicled racemes ; petals 
bright -red, liin. to l|in. long. I., produced ones ensiform, 2ft. to 
3ft. long, above Iin. broad, copiously spiny towards the base. 
Southern New Grenada. 

P. lepidota (scaly). A synonym of P. Andreana. 

P. longifolia (long-leaved). A synonym of P. 2^ulveriilenta. 

P. macrocalyx (large -calyxed). A synonym of P. Funkiana. 

P. maidifolia (Indian Corn-leaved). ^. in a sub-spicate raceme, 
nearly 1ft. long ; sepals Iin. long ; petals greenish-white, 2iin. 
long ; peduncle leafy, lift, to 2ft. long. May. I. lanceolate, 
petioled, 2ffc. to 3ft. long, liin. to 2in. broad, vrithout prickles. 
Venezuela, 1848. (F. d. S. 915.) Syn. Puya maidifolia. 

P. montalbensis (Monte Alban). A garden synonym of P. Kar- 
winskiana. 

P, Moritziana (Moritz's). Jl. in a loose raceme, 6in. to 12in. long ; 
sepals Jin. long ; petals bright red or reddish-yellow, 2iu. to 2iin. 
long, not scaled ; peduncles 6in. to 15in. long, with many erect, 
reduced leaves. Summer. ^., produced ones many to a rosette, 
linear, 1ft. to lift, long, Iin. broad, not distinctly stalked, mostly 
without prickles. Guatemala, about 1860. 

P, Morrenii (Morren's). A synonym of P. heterophylla. 

P, muscosa (mossy).* Jl. in a loose raceme, 3in. to 6in. long ; 
petals bright red, 2in. long, not scaled at base ; peduncle 6in. to 
9in. long, densely floccose. December. I. twelve to twenty in 
a tuft, linear, 6in. to Bin. long, falcate, very acuminate, white- 
furfuraceous at back, entire or minutely denticulate, h. not more 
than 1ft. Central Brazil. (B. M. 4770.) 

P. nubigena (cloud-born). Jl. in a somewhat dense raceme, 6in. 
to Sin. long ; sepals red, Iin. to IJin. long ; petals bright red, 
scaled at base, more than twice as long as the sepals ; peduncle 
leafy, 1ft. to lift. long. October. ' i., produced ones ensiform, 
petioled, Iin. broad, narrowed to both ends, entire. Venezuela 
(at 8000ft. to 9000ft. altitude), 1852. Plant tufted. (F. d. S. 847.) 

P, odorata (odorous). A synonym of P. albijios. 

P. platyphylla (broad-leaved). A variety of P. hromelice/olia. 

"P, pulverulenta (powdery). Ji. in many racemes, arranged in a 
deltoid panicle ; petals bright red, about 2in. long, scaled at base ; 
peduncle elongated, with several leaves. December. I., produced 
ones ensiform, 3ft. to 4ft. long, liin. to 2in. broad, narrowed at 
both ends, spine-margined towards the base, white-furfuraceous 
beneath, h. 6ft. to 12ft. Andes of Peru, 1852. Syn. P. longifolia 
(B. M, 4775). 



Fitcairnia — continued. 

P. pungens (stinging).* Jl. in a dense raceme, 4in. to Sin. long ; 
sepals rather cottony ; petals bright red, scarlet at base, 2in. long ; 
peduncle 6in. to 12in. long, cottony, its many leaves bract-like, 
the lower sometimes pectinate. May. I., produced ones six to 
eight, linear, 1ft. to lift, long, scarcely iin. broad, loosely fur- 
furaceous on the back, destitute of prickles ; outer rudimentaiy 
ones furnished with a long, rigid, pectinate tip. Andes, 1863. 
(B. M. 5356.) 

P. punicea (reddish). Jl. in a loose raceme, 4in. to 6in. long ; 
sepals about iin. long; petals bright red, l^in. to l|in. long; 
peduncle very short. Summer. I., proper ones twenty to thirty, 
spread over 3in. to 4in. of the stem, linear, not distinctly petioled, 
about 1ft. long, less than iin. broad, white-furfuraceous at back. 
k. about 1ft. Mexico. Plant caulescent. 

P. recurvata (recurved). Jl. in a dense, sub-spicate raceme^ 4in. 
to 6in. long ; sepals nearly Iin. long ; petals milk-white, 3in. to 
3iin. long, much decurved, minutely scaled at base ; peduncle 
lift, to 2ft. long, furfuraceous, with bract-like leaves. April. 
L, produced ones ten to twelve to a stem, lanceolate, 2ft. long, 
Iin. to l|in. broad, minutely serrulated towards the tip, white- 
furfuraceous beneath. Native place unknown, 1843- 

P. ringens (gaping). A synonym of P. Earwlnslciana. 

P. Skinneri (Skinner's). A garden synonym of P. alta. 

P. speciosissima (very showy). A garden synonym of P. un- 
dulata. 

P. staminea (long-stamened). Jl. in a long, loose raceme, 1ft. 
to lift, long ; petals bright red, 2in. long, very narrow, revolute 
at the apex, scaled at base ; peduncle 1ft. to 2ft. long, its lower 
leaves long, its upper rudimentary. January, i., produced ones 
ten to twenty to a tuft, linear, 1ft. to 2ft. long, ^in. to iin. broad, 
very acuminate, thinly white-furfuraceous on the back, with a 
channelled petiole, 6in. or more long, entirely without teeth. 
Rio Janeiro, about 1820. A we'.l-known species. (B. M. 2411 ; 
I. H. n. s. 205 ; L. B. C. 722.) 

P. suaveolens (sweet-scented). Jl. in a moderately dense raceme, 
6in. to Sin. long ; sepals about Iin. long ; petals whitish, Ungulate, 
2in. long ; peduncle above 1ft. long, with many much-reduced 
leaves. July. I., produced ones linear, 1^-ft. long, Jin, to fin. 
broad at the middle, acuminate, not petioled, entirely without 
prickles, glabrous. Organ Mountains, 1826. (B. R. 1069.) 

P. sulphurea (sulphur-coloured). A variety of P. bracteata. 

P. tabulseformis (plank-like).* Jl. thirty to forty, in a dense 
head, sessile in the centre of the rosette of leaves ; sepals bright 
red, less than Iin. long ; petals the same colourj but 3in. long, 
scaled at base. I., produced ones twenty to thirty, in a sessile 
rosette, oblong, spathulate, 5in. to 6in. long, 2in. broad, gradually 
narrowed to both ends, free from spines. Mexico, 1863. The 
leaves lie flat on the soil, hence the specific name. (B. H. 1862, 
p. 257; F. M. 297; I. H. 344.) 

P, undulata (wavy). Jl. in a simple raceme, 1ft. long, lax in the 
lower half, the rachis bright red; petals also bright red, more 
than twice as long as the sepals ; peduncle 1ft. long, with five or 
six small, adpressed leaves. July. I., produced ones obovate- 
oblong, 1ft. or more long, 4in. to 5in. broad, cuneate at base, finely 
. white-furfuraceous at back, with a distinct unarmed petiole, 6in. 
to Sin. long. Brazil (?), 1843. A fine, well-known species, some- 
times known in gardens as P. speciosissima. (F. d. S. 162 ; 
R. G. 781.) 

P. undulatifolia (wavy-leaved). A synonym of P. Altensteinii. 

P, virescens (greenish). Jl. in a sub-spicate raceme, 6in. to Sin. 
long ; sepals Iin. to l^in. long ; petals pale yellowish-green, twice 
as long as the sepals; peduncle 2ft. long, the leaves graduating 
into bracts. March. I. lanceolate, not petioled, lift, to 2ft. long, 
liin. to 2in. broad, free from prickles. Venezuela, 1857. Syn. 
Puya virescens (B. M. 4991). 

P. Warcewieziana (Warcewicz's). A garden synonym of P. 
Kai'umiskiana. 

P. Wendlandi (Wendland's). Jl. in a sub-spicate raceme, 6in. to 
12in. long; sepals Iin. long; petals sulphur-yellow, scaled at 
base, more than twice as long as the sepals ; bracts purplish-red 
or greenish towards the tip ; peduncle closely leafy, 2ffc. or more 
long, stiffly erect. December. I., produced ones entire, ensiform, 
2ft. to 3ft. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, with a distinct, unarmed 
petiole. Native country unknown. About 1853. Syn. P^lya sul- 
phurea (B. M. 4696). 

P. xanthocalyx (yellow-calyxed).* Jl. in a simple raceme, loose 
in tlae lower half, 1ft. to 2ft. long ; petals lingulate, primrose- 
yellow, 2in. long ; peduncle lift, to 2ft. long, the lower leaves 6in. 
to 12in. long. Summer. I., produced ones up to twenty to a 
stem, lanceolate, 2ft. to 3ft. long, Iin. to liin. broad, obscurely 
petioled, free from prickles, white-furfuraceous at back. Brazil, 
1877. P. Jlavescens (B. M. 6318) is regarded, by Mr. Baker, as 
synonymous with this species. 

P. zeifolia (Zea-leaved).* fi. in a sub-spicate raceme, 1ft. to l^ft. 
long ; sepals nearly Iin. long ; petals nearly white, more than 
twice as long as the sepals ; bracts reddish-yellow ; peduncle 1ft. 
to 2ft. long, leafy, nearly glabrous. I. lanceolate, entire, 2ft. to 
3ft. long, 2in. to 2iin. broad, naked, with a channelled petiole, 6in. 
long. Guatemala. (B. M. 6535.) 
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PITCHER. A name commonly applied to the tubular 
petioles of the Sarraceniaa, and also to the urn-like ex- 
pansion in Nepenthes. Sir Joseph Hooker has shown 
that, in the latter genus, the Pitcher is not the dilated 
petiole, but ' a special organ, represented by a gland at 
the top of the oosta of the young leaf. 

PITCHER-PLANT. See Nepenthes. 

PITCH-TREE, BURG-UNDT. See Picea ex- 
celsa. 

PITH. The central cellular part of, a stem ; the same 
as Medulla. 

PITHECOCTENIUM (from pithex, pUhecos, a 
monkey, and kteis, Ictenos, a comb ; in allusion to the 
common name). Monkey's Comb. Obd. Bignoniacem. A 
genua comprising about a score species of store, often 
tomentoae-pnbescent or lepidoted, sometimes glabrous 
climbing shrubs, natives of tropical America, extending 
from Brazil to Mexico. Flowers white or violet, rather 
large, disposed in simple, or rarely aub-ttyrsoid, branched 
racemes; calyx broadly tubular-oampannlate, truncate or 
minutely fire-toothed ; corolla tube cylindrical and enlarged 
above the base, often incurved ; limb sub-bilabiate ; lobes 
five, round, spreading. . Leaves opposite, trifoliolate, or 
with the terminal leaflet changing to a tendril, or defi- 
■ ciently bifoliolate ; leaflets entire, petiolulate. Very few 
species are in cultivation. They require treatment similar 
to Bignonia (which see). 

P.CaroIinse (Lady Caroline's), fl. snow-white, with the tube 
tmged with yellow, sweet-scented ; corolla arcuate, tomentose 
witli curled segments; panicle terminal, few-flowered. May. 
( conjugate ; leaflets cordate, acuminate, slightly pubescent 
h. 10ft. Plant slender, glabrous. (B. R. 18M, 54, under name of 
Bignonia Carolince.) 

PITHECOLOBIUM (from pithecos, an ape, and 
Zobos, the lobe of the ear ; in allusion to the native name, 
Monkey's Earring). Curl Brash Bean. Oed. Leguminosas. 
This genus comprises about 100 species of unarmed or 
prickly-stipuled, stove trees or shrubs, extending over 
tropical regions, mostly in Asia and America, a few being 
natives of Africa and Australia. Flowers often 
white, similar to those of Inga ; calyx cam- 
panulate or tubular ; corolla tubular or funnel- 
shaped; peduncles solitary or sub-fasciculate, 
axillary or racemose, or fasciculate at the tips 
of the branches ; heads globoae, or rarely in 
oblong or almost cylindrical spikes. Pods com- 
pressed or flat, either spirally twisted or much 
curved, bivalved or rarely indehisoent. Leaves 
bipinnate ; leaflets sometimes small and many- 
jugate, sometimes large and few-jugate, occa- 
sionally tergeminate, bigeminate, or geminate 
(pinnae one-jugate, three, two, or one-foliolate) ; 
stipules sometimes small or inconspicuous, 
sometimes persistent, hard or spinesoent. Few 
of the species have been introduced. For cul- 
ture, see Ingfa. 

P. prninosnm (frosty). Jl. white, with long, ex- 
serted stamens, and growing in globular umbels 
from the axils of the upper leaves. I., pinnae very 
regularly in one or two pairs, with or without an 
odd one ; petiole and each rachis varying from lin. to 
6in. long; leaflets usually three or four pairs on the 



Fits — continued. 
movable ; generally, all the sashes are movable in both 
cases. Pits do not afford similar facilities for attend- 
ing to the occupants as do houaea, which the cultivator 
can enter in all weathera ; yet they are indispensable 
where large, or even small, quantities of young plants 




Fig. 191. Section of Lean-to Pit. 

ft, Ordinary Soil ; 6, Passage ; c, Heated Chamber below Sta^e ; 
d, Bed ; e, e, Hot-water Pipes. 

have to be raised and grown on. For bedding plants, a 
single hot-water pipe ia uaually sufficient, in a low, 
narrow Pit, for expelling damp and keeping out frost, 
except in very severe or unfavourable weather, when cover- 



terminal pinnfB, very irregular in number, size, and 
shape. Queensland and New South Wales, 1869. A 
beautiful tree, having the young branches, foliage, 
and inflorescence, covered with a rusty pubes- 
cence. 




PITS. These are valuable and well-known 
garden structures, utilised in their simplest form for pro- 
tecting plants from the injurious effects of rain and severe 
frost. When heated, they are eligible for plant culture 
generally, for Cucumber, Melon, and Pine-growing, and for 
propagating. Pits are distinguished from frames by their 
walls being built psirtly beneath the ground, which con- 
sequently renders them flxturea, whereas frames are 



Fig. 192. Section of Span-roofet) Pit. 
ii, a. Ordinary Soil ; h. Passage ; c, c, Heated Chambers ; d, rf, Pluneinff Beds • 
e, c, p, e. Hot-water Pipes. ' 

ings would be necessary. For Cucumber, Melon, or Pine 
Pits, a more substantial and much higher structure 
and also a greater heating power, are necessary. Pig' 
191 represents a useful little Pit for early forcing of 
Melons or Cucumbers. A narrow, sunken passage, entered 
from one end, affords sufficient space for attending to the 
planta; and if a shelter were fixed to the back wall for 
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Fits — continued. 
early forced Strawberries, these might possibly be watered 
from the outside,, by opening the sashes a little. Special 
propagating Pits are best built rather low, in order 
that they may not be too much exposed to cold winds, 
and that cuttings, when inserted, may be near the 
light. To this end, the Boor for these is also often sunk 
into the ground; a path passes through the centre, 
with a door at the end, and a heated plunging-bed is 
provided on one or both of the sides (see Pig. 192). If 
the top sashes are fixed, instead of being movable, then 
a structure of this sort is more correctly termed a house. 
Although wood is sometimes used, nothing surpasses 
ordinary bricks for constructing a framework on which 
to rest the rafters and sashes. Bricks keep out frost 
better than wood, and are also much more substantial. 
Pits are sometimes built with hollowed walls — that is, 
a double set of bricks is arranged so as to leave a 
hollow space between ; the idea being that of retaining 
heat, which passes more readily through a solid wall 
than where there is a chamber midway containing air. 

FITTED. Having numerous small, shallow depres- 
sions or excavations. 

FITTOSFOR1E.2E. A small order of glabrous, or 
rarely tomentose or pilose, arborescent or erect shrubs, 
or twining or flexuous-procumbent under-shrubs, dis- 
persed over the warmer regions of the globe, but mostly 
found in Australia. Flowers white, blue, yellow, or 
rarely reddish, hermaphrodite, regular or slightly oblique, 
sometimes borne on terminal, solitary and nodding, or 
corymbose or paniculate peduncles, occasionally axillary 
and solitary or fasciculate ; sepals five, distinct, imbri- 
cated, or rarely connate at base ; petals five, hypo- 
gynous, imbricated, longer than the sepals ; claw con- 
niveut or sometimes coherent ; stamens five, hypogynous, 
free, alternating with the petals, the filaments filiform, 
or dilated in the middle or at the base. Fruit a capsule 
or berry. Leaves alternate, entire, toothed, or very 
rarely slightly cut ; stipules none. The species contain 
resinous, aromatic, and bitter principles, which impart a 
disagreeable flavour to the fruit. Nine genera and about 
ninety species are included in the order. Examples are : 
Billardiera, Marianthus, Pittospoi-mn, and Sollya. 

FITTOSFOKXTM (from pitta, pitch, tar, and sporos, 
seed; in allusion to the resinous coating of the seeds). 
Oed. Pittosporeos. A rather large genus (fifty species 
have been described) of greenhouse or half-hardy, gla- 
brous or tomentose, erect shrubs or small trees, occurring 
in Africa, the warmer parts of Asia, the Pacific Islands, 
Australia, or New Zealand. Flowers sometimes in ter- 
minal clusters, corymbose, sub-umbellate or paniculate, 
sometimes solitary or few, terminal, axillary, or 
lateral ; sepals distinct or connate at base ; petals 
connivent or cohering at base, or rarely spreading. 
Leaves entire, sinuate- dentate, in some species 
often sub-verticillate at the apices of the branches. 
AH the species form very handsome subjects, and 
are well adapted for growing in conservatories. 
The half-hardy ones thrive in any common garden 
soil, but, except in the south-western counties, &c., 
require the shelter of a wall. The greenhouse ones 
succeed in a well-drained, fibry loam. P. Toiira is a 
favourite plant in the Paris flower-markets, and is 
largely grown for its very fragrant blossoms. All are 
readily propagated by means of cuttings of the half- 
ripened wood, inserted in sandy soil, under a bell 
glass, in a greenhouse, and kept shaded until roots 
are formed. 

P. corlaceum (leathery-leaved), fl. bluish-white ; pe- 
duncles umbellately branched, many-flowered, and, as 
well as the calyces, villous. May. I. obovate, obtuse, 
coriaceous, quite smooth, h. 8ft. Madeira, 1783. Green- 
house shrub. (A. B. E. 151 ; L. B. C. 569.) 

VoL IIL 



Fittosporum — continued. 

P. cornifolium (Cornus-leaved). Jl. dingy-red, polygamous, on 
very slender, terminal, one or two-flowerefl peduncles ; sepals 
very narrow, subulate ; petals as narrow, with slender tips. May. 
I. whorled, obovate or elliptic-lanceolate, shortly petioled, quite 
entire and glabrous, coriaceoi4S. Branches forked or whorled. 
h. 2ft. to 4ft. New Zealand, before 1832. A small, slender, 
half-hardy shrub. (B. M. 3161.) 

P. crassifolium (thick-leaved).* Parchment-bark. Ji. dark 
chocolate-piu'ple, freely produced in nodding, pedunculate um- 
bels. April. I. alternate, narrow-obovate, linear-obovate, or 
oblong, obtuse, quite entire, light green, tomentose on the under 
surface, h. 4ft. to 10ft. New Zealand, 1872. A bushy-growing, 
half-hardy shrub, of erect branching habit. (B. M. 5978.) 

t". elegans (elegant). A synonym of P. eugeniovles. 

P. eugenioldes (Eugenia-like). Jl. greenish-white, more or less 
dioecious, fragrant ; sepals very variable, ovate, acuminate, 
glabrous; petals narrow and spreading, recurved. I. usually 
elliptical, acute, narrowed into long petioles, rarely broader and 
obovate, quite entire, undulated or crisped, rather coriaceous, 
with numerous fine veins. h. 20ft. to 30ft. New Zealand. 
Greenhouse tree. Syns. P. elegans, P. microcarpum. 




no. 193. PiTTOSPORUM TOBIRA, showing Habit and detached 
Flowering Twig and Flower. 

P. ferruginenm (rusty), fl. yellow, small ; peduncles tei-minal, 
usually clustered several together above the last leaves. April to 
July. I. from obovate or ovate, and obtuse or scarcely acummate, ■ 
to oblong or almost lanceolate, acuminate, and 3in. to 4in. long, 
quite entire, narrowed into a petiole, rusty-tomentose on both 
sides wben very young, h. 6ft., sometimes attaining 50ft. to 60ft. 
Austraha, 1787. Greenhouse tree. (B. M. 2075.) 

P. microcarpum (small-fruited). A synonym of P. eugenioidee. 

P. revolutum (revolute). fl. yellow ; peduncles terminal, few or 
solitary, usually decurved, bearing sometimes a single, rather 
large flower, but more frequently a dense, ovoid or corymbose 
raceme. February to April. I. ovate-elliptical, or elliptical- 
oblong, shortly acuminate, 2in. to 4in. long, scarcely undulate, 
narrowed into a petiole, h. 4ft. to 6ft. Australia, 1795. Green- 
house shrub. (B. R. 186 ; S. F. A. 25, imder name of P. fulmm.) 

P. Sluense (Chinese). A synonym of P. mridiflorum. 




Fig. 194. FtowERixG Branchlet of Pittosporum viridiflorum. 
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Pittosponun — continued. 

P. Toblra(its native name).*;!, white, fragrant ; peduncles one- 
flowered, pubescent, disposed in aggregate umbels. March to 
August. I. obovate, obtuse, coriaceous, smooth, ft. 12ft. Japan, 
180». Half-hardy shrub. See Fig. 193. (B. M. 1396.) 

P. undulatum (wavy-leaved).* Jl. white ; peduncles terminal, 
aggregate, pubescent, branched, many-flowered. February to 
June. I. oval-lanceolate, undulated, tapering at both ends, 
glabrous. A. 10ft. Australia, 1789. Half-hardy shrub. (A. B. E. 
383 ; B. R. 16.) 

P. viridiflomm (green-flowered).* Jl. greenish-yellow. Jasmine- 
scented ; panicle somewhat globose, terminal, glabrous. May. 
I. obovate, retuse, cuneate at the base, shining, under surface 
reticulated, h. 6ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1806. Greenhouse 
shrub. See Fig. 19^1. (B. M. 1634.) Stn. P. rnneme. 

FLACEA (said to be derived from the native name 
in Chili). Ord Amaryllide(B. A ^enus comprising 
(according to Mr. Baker) about five species of greenhouse, 
bulbous plants, natives of ChUi, and closely related to 
Hippeastrum, from which they differ in having a perfect 
evolute corona. Flowers many in an nmbel, pedicellate ; 
perianth somewhat funnel-shaped, slightly declinate, with 
an exceedingly short tube. Leaves linear, carinate. Herr 
Max Leichtlin, a wonderfully successful cultivator of 
choice bulbous and other plants, says : " Placea is one 
of those bulbs which will not be pot-bound. I either 
plant them in a walled frame, which is kept free of 
frost, or in a low house which has a border on the 
south side, and is kept between 37deg. and 40deg. 
Pahr. at night, and leave them well alone. They go to 
rest about August, and push about December, flowering 
in May. In a pot, they ought to have their exact time 
of rest, and must be buried in the soil, which ought to 
be Tery rich ; but in pots they are not certain to flower. 
They must be planted with at least an inch of soil 
over their necks, and they prefer a loose soil. I use 
thoroughly-decomposed cow-manure (three and four years 
old), mixed, during decomposition, with one-third sUver 
sand." The three best. known species are here described. 




Fig. 195. Flowers op Placea Arz*. 

P. Arzse (Arza's). Jl. pale yellow, lined with purple ; corona 
monophyUous, base yellow, apex purple ; umbel three to five- 
flowered; scape IJft. high. I. two, glaucous. Sin. long, 4in. 
broad. .Bulb 2iin. in diameter. See Fig. 195. 

P. ^andiflora (large-flowered). Jl. white, freely striped with 
bright crimson, large ; scape erect, terminating in an umbel of 
several handsome Bowers. I. few, linear, long, rounded and 
fistulose at the margin. 1869. This, the finest species of the 
genus, resembles P. omata, but is much larger. (I. H. 574.) 

P. omata (adorned). Jl. snow-white, lined with brilliant ver- 
milion within ; segments spathulate - oblong ; corona white, 
scarlet at apex ; sca^e Sin. to Sin. high, four to seven-flowered. 
May. I. linear, shining, obtusely keeled below. 1840. (B. B. 
xxvii. 50.) 



FLACEM'TA. The part on which the ovules 
originate. 

FLACENTIFORm. Quoit-shaped, or like a flat 
cake in form. 

FLACODIUM. A synonym of Flocama (which see). 

FIiACOMA. A synonym of Flocama (which see). 

FLADERA. A synonym of Causcora (which see). 

FIiAGIANTKUS (from plagios, oblique, and anthos, 
a flower ; referring to the usually unequal-sided petals). 
Cotton-tree ; Eibbon-tree. Ord. Malvacem. A genus 
comprising about eleven species of greenhouse or half- 
hardy shrubs, or rarely herbs, natives of Australia and 
New Zealand. Flowers white, often small, in the axils 
or in terminal crowded spikes, rarely solitary or dis- 
posed in short axillary panicles ; calyx five-toothed or 
five-fid. Leaves entire, sinuate, angled, or rarely lobed. 
The species described below are half-hardy shrubs, ex- 
cept where otherwise stated. For culture, see Malva- 
Tiscns. 

P. betullnus (Birch-like). Jl. small, on slender, ebracteolate 
pedicels ; panicles terminal, much-branched, very many-flowered, 
stellate-tomentose. Summer. I. of young plants iin. to iin. 
long, rounded-ovate, variously crenate and lobed ; in full-grown 
specimens, Iin. to 2in. long, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
rounded or cuneate at base, coarsely crenate-serrate or obtusely 
doubly serrate, ft. (in its native place) 40ft. to 70ft. New Zea- 
land, 1870. 
P. divaricatUS (straggling). Jl. in axillary fascicles or on one- 
flowered peduncles, shorter than the leaves. June. 2. ^in. to 
fin. long, narrow-linear or sub-cuneate, obtuse, quite entire, one- 
nerved. Branches slender, spreading, tough, h. 8ft. New Zea- 
land, 1820. As this species is only found in salt marshes, where 
very few shrubby plants thrive, its cultivation in such places 
might prove beneflcial. (B. M. 3271.) 
P. Lampenii (Rev. R. Lampen's).* Jl. very pale yellow, almost 
white ; petals flve, roundisli-oblong, much longer than the calyx ; 
panicles short, leafy, axillary. November to February. I. shortly 
petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, acute, 4in. to Sin. long, sharply and 
regularly serrated, deep green above, hoary beneath^ 
ft. 5ft. to 8ft. Van Diemen's Land, 1833. (G. C. n. s., 
xxii. 201.) 
P. Iiyallli (Lyall's).* fl. |in. broad, drooping, axillary ; 
peduncles one-flowered, solitary-or fascicled, ebracteo- 
late, about as long as the petioles. July. I. 2in. to 
4in. long, ovate-cordate, acuminate, deeply and doubly 
crenated ; petioles iin. to liin. long. ft. 20ft. New 
Zealand, 1871. A handsome, greenhouse, sub-deciduous 
shrub. (B. M. 5935.) 
P. pulohellus (pretty). Jl. small, clustered along the 
rachis of axillary racemes ; males pedicellate, females 
sessile. Summer. I. on rather long petioles, from 
deeply cordate-ovate to lanceolate, often acuminate, 
2in. to 3in. (or rarely more) long, coarsely crenate. 
Australia. Tall greenhouse shrub or small tree. 
(B. M. 2753, under name of Sida pulchella.) 
P. Bldoides (Sida-like). Jl. small, in short, axillary 
racemes, the males with a campanulate, the females 
with a tubular, calyx. Summer. I. from ovate-lanceo- 
late to lanceolate, obtusely serrate, 2in. to 3in., or 
rarely 4in., long, rounded at base, on petioles Jin. to 
iin. long, glabrous on the upper side when full 
grown, with numerous impressed veins. h. 4ft. 
Australia. Greenhouse. (B. M. 33S6.) 

FLAGIOGTRIA. Included under Lomaria. 

FLAGIOIiIBION (from plagios, oblique, 
and leirion, a lily ; in allusion to the shape of 
the perianth). Okd. Amaryllideae. A monotypio 
genus, requiring treatment similar to Encharis 
(which see). 

P. Horsmanni (Horsmann's).* Jl. white, not scented, small, dis- 
posed in a scapose, ten to twelve-flowered umbel ; perianth irre- 
gular, one segment being directed downwards, and the other flve 
ascending. June and July. I. two or three to a stem, stalked, 
elliptic, acute, bright green above, light green beneath. Bulb 
long-necked. Columbia, 1883. (CJ. C. n. s., xx. 105, Fig. 16.) 
FLAGIOLOBIUni. Included under Hovea. 
PLAGIOFHTLLUni. A synonym of Centradenia 
(which see). 

FLAITED. Folded lengthwise, like the plaits of a, 
closed fan. 

FLANE. Flat; level. 
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F^AITEBA (named in honour of I. J. Planer, a Ger- 
man botanist, who published a Flora of Erfurt, in 1788). 
Okd. Urticacem. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
hardy, deciduous, unarmed tree, probably not now in 
cultivation in Britain. It requires culture similar to 
Ulmus (which see). 

P. aquatlca (aquatic). Planer-tree. Jl. brown, clustered; perianth 
four or fire-nd. March and April, fr. nut-like, oblique, ovate, 
compressed, wingless. I. lin. to IJln. long, alternate, distichous, 
shortly stalked, serrated, ovate, acute, roughisb, penniveined ; 
stipules free, caducous, h. 20ft. to 301t. Southern United States, 
1815. SVN. P. Gmelini. 

P. Gmelini (Gmelin's). A synonym of P. aquatica. 

FLANEBi-TREE. See Flanera aquatica. 

FIiANE-TKEi:. See Flatanus. 

FIiANE-TREE, SCOTCH. A general name in 
Scotland for Acer Pseudo-platanus. 

FIiANTAG'IITE.SI. A natural order of herbs, some- 
times annual or perennial, almost stemless or stolon- 
bearing, sometimes shortly caulescent, branched or suf- 
frutioose, glabrous, simply pilose, or woolly in the axils; 
they are natives of the temperate regions of both hemi- 
spheres, especially in Europe and North America, and 
are but rarely met with in the tropics. Flowers regular, 
hermaphrodite or monoecious, small, in elongated or 
shortened spikes, or rarely solitary and sessile in the 
axils of the often scarious bracts ; calyx four-parted, 
with closely-imbricated segments, persistent in the fruit ; 
corolla hypogynous, gamopetalous, scarious, marcescent, 
with an ovoid or cylindrical tube, and four speading, im- 
bricated lobes, sometimes wanting in the female flowers ; 
stamens four, or fewer. Fruit a one or more celled, one or 
more seeded, membranous capsule, stipitate or included. 
Leaves radical, or in the caulescent species alternate, 
rarely opposite, one to many-nerved, entire, toothed, or 
pinnatifid, sometimes sheathed ; petioles usually dilated 
at the base, and accompanied by a woolly membrane. 
Several species of Plantago are employed in medicine. 
The order comprises only three genera — Bougueria, Litto- 
rella, and Plantago — and perhaps about 200 species. 

FlaANTAGO (the old Latin name of the genus, used 
by Pliny). Plantain. Oed. Plantagineae. This genus com- 
prises all the species of the order (which see for characters) 
save iwo. They are of very little importance from a 
garden standpoint. P. Coronopus, P. lanceolata, P. major, 
P. maritima, and P. media, are British plants. P. brasil- 
iensis is sometimes seen in botanic gardens. All thrive 
in ordinary soil, and may be readily raised from seed; 
the perennial species may also be propagated by division. 
P, tirajsUlensis (Brazilian). Ji. whitish, disposed in a compact, 
cylindrical spike, about 3in. long; scape axillary, solitary, rounded, 
twice as long as the leaves, clothed with white, adpressed hairs. 
Summer. I. linear-lanceolate, smooth, three-nerved, entire, with 
the margins somewhat thickened, much narrowed towards the 
base, and dilated again at the stem, which they embrace, h. 1ft. 
Brazil, 1823. (B. M. 2616.) 

FILANTAIN. See Flantago. The name is also 
applied to other plants. 

FLANTAIIT LILY. A common name for Funkia. 

FLANTAIN-TREE. See IVEusa. 

FLANTAIN-TREE, MAURITIUS. See Musa 
rosacea. 

FLANT- BOXES AND CASES. Plant -boxes 
are used for large trees or shrubs that cannot be pro- 
vided with pots of sufficient size to contain the roots. 
They are usually made of wood, but sometimes of slate, 
and the sides may be constructed so as to be movable, 
for allowing the roots and drainage to be examined, 
should it become necessary. Boxes made of slate have 
"the advantage of great durability, and they are readily 
kept clean. Special provision should be made to in- 
sure drainage, and Boxes containing trees of large dimen- 
sions should, for this reason, be stood on something to 
keep them a little above the ground level. Plant or 
Cutting-boxes, about 3ia. deep, for raising seedlings and 



Flant-boxes and Cases — continued. 
growing-on tender bedding plants, are extremely useful; 
they answer well if the wood is merely planed over 
before being made up. 

Boxes for window plants should be about 6in. deep : a 
less depth does not afford room for sufficient soil to 
sustain the plants for a season. 

Plant-cases used outside windows, and also in rooms, 
require their occupants renewed occasionally, but not 
very frequently, if flowering plants are excluded. Many 
of the hardier species of Palms, greenhouse Ferns, 
Selaginellas, &c., are admirably adapted for the decora- 
tion of Plant-cases ; tender or delicate subjects should 
not be included, unless the Cases are utilised for special 
purposes inside a glass structure. 

An inclosed portion of a propagating-house, wherein 
cuttings of larger than ordinary size are inserted, is 
also termed a Plant or Propagating-tase. 

FLANTIA. Included under Hexaglottis. 

PLANTING. See Transplanting. 

PLANT LICE. See Aphides. 

PLANT MITES. See Mites. 

PLANT - PROTECTORS. These are very nume- 
rous, as the term is applicable to anything which acts, 
if only temporarily, to preserve plants from injury. 
Bell glasses, handlights, small movable frames, and 
even panes of glass, amongst many other things, may be 
termed appliances for plant-protection, when they are 
used as such to ward off heavy rains or severe frost. 
Full information will be found under Bass or Bast 
Mats, Bell Glasses or Cloclies, Cocoa-nut Fibre 
Refuse, Frames, Glass, Hand Glasses, Netting', 
Straw, Willesden Paper, &c. 

PLASMODIOFHORA BRASSIC2:. This is the 
cause of the disease known as " Olubroot," sometimes 
called also " Finger-and-Toe," in Turnips, Cabbages, 
Charlock, and other species of the genus Brassica, and 
also in Baphanus Baphanistrum, or Wild Mustard. It 
is a Fungus of very simple structure, and belongs to the 
carious group called Myxomycetes, the species in which, 
while vegetating, consist of minute, naked masses of 
protoplasm, endowed with a power of movement, by 
changing their forms, like the low microscopic animals 
called Amaibm. These small, naked masses tend to unite 
when they meet, and thus they increase in size, and 
form what are caEed Plasmodia. In some of the species, 
the Plasmodia may reach a size of 2in. or more in breadth, 
and resemble a mass of clear or muddy-looking jelly. 
After a time, the Plasmodia become covered with a firm 
coat, and break up into myriads of small, round cells, or 
spores, each inclosed in a cell-wall. These spores may 
remain for a time unchanged ; but, under favourable 
circumstances, they burst, throw off the cell-wall, and 
appear as very minute plasmodia, which go through the 
same development as before. Almost all the Myxomycetes 
live on decaying organic matter, but P. BrassiccB does 
not. Its Plasmodia are always minute, and they pene- 
trate into the tissues of its hosts. The roots of a plant 
attacked by " Finger-and-Toe " vary considerably in ap- 
pearance, according to the stage of the attack. The 
branch-roots very often bear swellings much exceeding 
the proper thickness of these roots. The swellings 
are usually spindle-shaped or roundish ; at first, they are 
nearly smooth, but after some time they become rough. 
The main root is also often injured, as shown by its 
enlarged size, and, frequently, by its roughly-fingered 
appearance. In the autumn, and as winter advances, 
the diseased portion becomes more and more pulpy and 
decayed, and is also overgrown with other Fungi, which 
find their food in the rotting mass. Towards the end 
of winter, only the woody bundles of the roots remain 
moderately firm, the ceUular tissues having dried up, 
and resembling coarse dust. 
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FlasmodiopKora Brassicae — continued. 

Microscopic inspection of a thin slice from a diseased 
portion of a root, shows numerous cells of the tissue of 
the host-plant hardly altered in any way ; but, inter- 
mixed with these, there are many others, from four to six 
times their diameter, which are occupied by the parasite ; 
and it is these enlarged cells that alter the colour of the 
root, and make its surface in a transverse section, when 
a. little magnified, look mottled. In the newly-diseased 
roots, these enlarged cells inclose a slimy, yellowish, 
granular plasm, in which are usually numerous oayities, 
filled with cell sap or with air. If examined at a later 
period, these enlarged cells are found filled with myriads 
of the minute, globular, thin-walled, transparent spores 
of P. Brassicce. These remain uninjured during the 
keenest frosts of winter, and form a large part of the 
powdery material that fills up the decayed root between 
the woody bundles, and they become widely scattered 
through the soil by the action of- wind and rain. When 
the weather becomes warmer, in the following spring, they 
begin to germinate, the cell-wall splits, and the proto- 
plasmic 'contents pass out, and creep about through the 
damp soil like Amcebce, and also by the help of a slender 
hair or cilium at one part. When they come into contact 
with others like themselves, they unite completely, and 
form larger plasmodia. If they meet with young roots of 
Cabbages, Turnips, Charlock, or Wild Mustard, they make 
their way into them, and produce the disease in them also. 

This disease has, of late years, been spreading far and 
wide, and has proved very destructive in Turnip fields; 
so much so, that, in some districts, Turnips are iio longer 
a profitable crop. It also attacks Turnips and Cabbages in 
vegetable gardens, though the less extended diffusion of 
the host-plants renders the attacks less fatal, and remedies 
more readily applicable. Frequent experiments have shown 
that, in soil in which diseased roots have been allowed to 
rot, a new crop of Cabbages, or other host-plants, will 
certainly suffer from disease if sown in that soil in the 
ensuing year. Even after a year has elapsed, the crop 
is liable to suffer from this cause, though to a less extent. 
Yet farmers almost always, and gardeners frequently, 
leave the diseased roots in the soil, as not repaying the 
labour of pulling them up. Experiments have been con- 
ducted by Mr. T. Jamieson, to ascertain the result of 
different manures on this disease, and have led him to 
the conclusion that the use of superphosphates, or soluble 
phosphates, is followed by a great increase of disease ; 
and that ground coprolites, and ground or steamed 
bone-flour, are the manures that best enable the 
plants to resist it ; but these conclusions are opposed by 
other experimenters. If the effects on Charlock, Wild 
Mustard, and Cabbages, are compared with those on 
cultivated Turnips, it is at once seen that the last plant 
suffers far more severely. The cause seems to be that 
the Fungus attacks the cellular tissue only, and this in 
Turnips is very largely developed, as it is this that 
renders the roots useful for food, and, accordingly, it 
has been promoted by the selection of those varieties 
for propagation that produce the largest roots with least 
woody fibre in them. The former plants are crippled, 
but are generally able to produce some seeds; but the 
Turnips are, in general, destroyed before they reach the 
stage to form seeds. 

Remedies. All diseased roots ought to be collected at 
as early a stage as possible, and destroyed by burning, 
if this is practicable. Ground where Turnips have become 
diseased should not have Turnips or Cabbages grown in 
it for at least two years, to permit any spores in the 
soil to germinate, and thus to starve and kill the Plas- 
modia. With the same object, all Charlock and Wild 
Mustard should be carefully eradicated, both from the 
ground and from its neighbourhood. Further experiments 
upon the effect of different manures are desirable, but, in 
the meantime, they point to ground coprolites, and to 



Flasmodioplior a Br assicae —continued. 
ground or steamed bone-flour, as the best artifloial 
manure for Turnips. Unfortunately, no means are 
known for the cure of plants already attacked, pre- 
vention alone being practicable in any way. 

PIiATANACEiE. A very small natural order of 
usually tall trees, with flaking bark; they inhabit the 
temperate or sub-tropical regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere, two are natives of East Europe or Asia, and the 
rest are American. Flowers monoecious, in unisexual, 
globose, densely-crowded heads ; " the stamens in the 
males, and the ovaries in the females, are mixed, with- 
out definite order, with scales, which may be bracts, 
perianth segments, or staminodes, or arrested ovaries" 
(J. D. Hooker). Fruit a nut. Leaves alternate, petio- 
late, broad, palmately nerved and lobed ; petioles dilated 
at base ; stipules membranous, caducous. The only genus 
of the order — Plafaraus— comprises only five or six species, 
which are mainly valuable for their timber and orna- 
mental appearance. 

FIiATAITTHEBA. Included under Halienaria 
(which see). 

FIiATANUS [Platanos, the old Greek name, from 
pJaii/s, broad ; referring to the foliage). Plane-tree. The 
only genus of Okd. Platanacece {-which, see for characters, 
&c.). The two species describe! below are magnificent- 
trees for parks and similar situations. Both require a 
deep, rich, soft soil, and -generally attain the greatest 
size where their roots have access to water. They 
require shelter, but must not be confined. Propagated 
by seeds, or by layers. The former are contained in 
round balls, which require to be broken, and should be 
sown in March ; merely pressiug them into the surface of 
the soil is sufficient, but they must be kept moist and 
shaded. The quickest way to propagate is from layers. 
P. occidentalis (Western).* Button-wood; Western Plane. 
/I. greenish. May. fr. brownish ; ripe In October and November. 
I. flve-angled, obsoletely lobed, dentate, wedge-shaped at the 
base, downy beneath. A. 70ft. to 80ft. Atlantic and Western 
States, 1636. A fine species, differing from P. orientalis in its 
less deeply-lobed, more coriaceous, pubescent leaves,- and in the 
fertile catkins being solitary on the long peduncles. It is rare in 
British gardens, and apparently not so hardy as the common 
species. (B. T. S. M. ed. 2, 261.) 
P. orientalis (Eastern).* Oriental or Common Plane. Jl. greenish- 
yellow. April, fr. brown ; ripe in October, and persistent for 
the greater part of the winter. I. five-lobed, palmate, wedge- 
shaped at the base, the divisions lanceolate, sinnated ; stipules 
nearly entire. h. 60ft. to 80ft. Levant, previous to 1548. 
(W. D. B. 101.) A beautiful tree, presenting a great variety of 
handsome forms, which differ chiefly in the shape and lobing of 
the leaves. The variety acerifolia (Maple-leaved) is the com- - 
monest in cultivation, frequently bearing the name of P. occi- 
dentalism from which it may be readily distinguished when in 
fruit by the peduncles bearing more than one ball, and 
frequently many. It is the form known as the London Plane, 
on account of its being generally planted in the parks ; and is 
an erect-growing tree, with usually three-lobed leaves, or, if five- 
lobed, less deeply so than in the typical form. (W. D. B. 100, 
under name, of P. occidentalis.) The typical orientalis is a more 
spreading tree, with very large, deeply five-lobed leaves, cordate 
or truncate at the base. The variety cuneata has the leaves dis- 
tinctly wedge-shaped at the base ; laciniata, very deeply, much- 
divided leaves ; arid variegatat variegated foliage. 
A plant in gardens, with fine bold foliage, called P. califomica^ 
has not yet fruited in this country ; it is doubtful whether it really 
is the Californian P. racemosa (with which the true P. cali- 
fomica is synonymous). 

FLATYCAFNOS. Included under Fumaria (which 
see). 

FIiATYCARFHA (from platys, broad, and carphe, 
chaff; in allusion to the broad, chaffy scales of the in- 
volucre). Oed. Compositce. A genus consisting of a 
couple of species of stemless perennials from South 
Africa. Flower-heads purple, densely crowded, many- 
flowered, homogamous, sessile. Leaves numerous, stalked, 
spreading like a star upon the ground, pinnately divided, 
with coarsely-toothed lobes and pungent teeth. P. 
glomerata is a pretty and interesting plant; it thrives 
in a well-drained, sandy soil. 
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FLATYCARFUn: (from platys, broad, and karpos, 
a fruit ; alluding to the shape of the capsule). Obd. 
Bubiacem. A monotypio genus. The species is a tall, 
stove tree, with robust, opposite, terete branches. A 
compost of loam and leaf mould will suit it. Propaga- 
tion may be effected by half -ripened cuttings, inserted in 
sand, under a glass. Keeping the plants 
rather dry during the winter, has a tendency 
to bring them into flower. 
P. orenooense (Orinoco), fl. pale rose-colour, 
mediocre, disposed in terminal, trichotomously- 
branohed panicles, pedicellate, ebracteate, and 
ebracteolate ; calyx flve-lobed, rather large, 
deciduous ; corolla hypocraterimorphous, silly, 
with a short tube, and a limb of five equal, 
broadly oblong, imbricated lobes. Capsule some- 
what woody, lin. in diameter. I. oblong, Sin. to 
6in. long, 2in. to 2iin. broad, opposite, petiolate, 
coriaceous, tomeutose; petioles about iin. long. 
h. 20ft. Orinoco, 1813. 

FLATYCABTA (from platys, broad, 
and Tcaryon, a nut ; alluding to the shape 
of the fruit). Stn. Portunea. Obd. Ju- 
glandeoe. A monotypic genus. The species 
is an elegant, branching shrub or small 
tree, hardy only in favoured situations in 
the South of England. It thrives, however, 
in a cool conservatory, and, when planted 
out, will do well in almost any soil, requir- 
ing culture similar to Jngclans (which see). 

P. strobilacea (cone-fruited). Jl. yellow ; spikes 
all cylindrical, many - flowered, erect, many- 
bracted. August. I. five to eight-jugate, aro- 
matic; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, acummate, ses- 
sile, opposite, with serrulated margins. Japan 
and North China, 1844. (S. Z. F. J. 149.) Syn. 
iFortunoea chinensis. 

FLATTCERIUni (from platys, broad, 
and keras, a horn; the fronds are divided 
into broad segments like stags' horns). 
Elk's-horn or Stag's-horn Pern. Oed. 
Filices. A small genus (about half-a-dozen 
species) of mostly stove feriis, widely dif- 
fused ; they are readily distinguishable by 
their dichotomously-forked fertile fronds, 
with stag's - horn - like divisions. Sori forming large 
patches on the upper part of the lower surface of the 
fertile fronds. The Platyceriums may be considered at 
once amongst the grandest, most beautiful, and most 



Flatyceirium — continued. 
extraordinary, of the whole order. They are distinct, 
epiphytal ferns, and thrive well in baskets or shallow 
pans. They also succeed when fastened to a large 
block of wood, with a, little peat and sphagnum round 
their roots, and suspended in the stove. Eough peat 
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Fig, 196. Upper Portion of Fertile Frond of Platycerium ^thiopicum. 



Fig. 197. Platycerium alcicorne. 



and sphagnum form a suitable compost in which to pot 
them. The species described below require stove treat- 
ment, except where otherwise stated. See also Perns. 
P« Eethlopicum (African), barren fronds rounded, convex, downy 
when young, the edge more or less lobed, the 
lobes spreading, fertile fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
clustered, pendent, twice trichotomous, the diak 
and first division broader than in P. alcicorne^ 
the patch of fruit surrounding the sinus, and 
passing into the fork so as to be shaped like the 
letter V ; under surface covered with bbin, white, 
cottony down. Guinea Coast and Angola, 1822. 
See Fig. 196. (H. G. F. 9.) Syn. P. Stemmaria, 
F. 3B, angolense (Angolan). A form having a 
broad-cuneate fertile frond, 9in. broad at the top, 
without either forks or horns, and with a patch 
of fruit nearly as broad as the lamina. 
P. alcicorne (elk's-horn).* barren fronds roimded, 
convex, downy when young, the edge sinuated, the 
lobes spreading, fertile fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
clustered, erect, two or three times dichotomous ; 
ultimate divisions ligulate, bluntish, the fruit in 
the last forks, and at their base, in very irregular 
patches ; under surface covered with thm, cottony 
down. Temperate Australia, &c., 1808. Green- 
house. See Fig. 197. The large form, majus, 
comes from Polynesia. 
P. biforme (two-formed), barren fronds very 
thick, especially towards the base, imbricated, 
the edge sinuate-lobed. fertile fronds 6ft. to 15ft. 
long, repeatedly dichotomous from a sub-cuneate 
disk ; barren divisions narrow-ligulate ; fertile 
ones reniform, stalked, 6in. to Bin. broad, the 
outer edge rounded, entire. East Indies, 1842. 

P, grande (grand).* barren fronds very large, 
sub-orbicular, convex, or the uj)per ones erect, 
deeply laciniated with spreading or inflexed 
divisions, fertile fronds 4ft. to oft. long, pen- 
dent, in pairs, the disk broad- cuneate, with 
the sorus against the upper edge, occupying the 
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Flatycerinui — continued. 




Fig. 198. Platycerium gbande. 

disk only, with an elongated, dichotomously-forked division' 
beyond it at each corner. North Australia, 1828. See Kg. 198. 
P. Hlllli (Hill's).* fronds about lift, long, flabellately branched 
in the upper third, the part just below the branching about 
Sin. broad, ' gradually tapering downwards into short stipes ; 
mature fronds very thinly covered with white stellate hairs, sori 
forming small, roundish or oblong spots at the base of the ultimate 
lobes, or about an equal distance from the apex if there is no side 
lobe. Queensland, 1878. Allied to P. alcicorne. (G. C. n. s., 
X. 74, 75.) 

P. Stemmaria (Stemmaria). A synonym of P. cethiopicum, 

P. Walllchii (Wallich's).*. barren fronds deeply lobed. with 
'inflexed, forked divisions, fertile fronds in pairs, pendent, each 
in two divisions, in each of which the cuneate disk has a roxmded 
upper edge, occupied by a sorus ; from either side of the sorus a 
one-forked division is produced ; under surface matted with " 
yellowish woolly pubescence. Malay Peninsula, 1860. ^ 

P. WiUinckll (WiUinck's).* barren fronds erect, sub-orbicular, 
lobed. fertile fronds in threes, elongated, drooping, narrowly, . 
cuneate, dichotomously cut up into narrow-ensiform lobes, sort ■ 
occupying the terminal lobes. Java, 1875. (G. C. n. s., iii. 56.) 

FLATTCHILUIUC. Included under ISovea. 

FLATTCLINIS (from platys, broad, and clinis, a 
couch; alluding to the broad, membranous clinandrium). 
Stn.' Dendrochilum (in part). Obd. Orchidea. A 
genus comprising about eight species (formerly reforred 
to Dendrochilwm) of stove, epiphytal orchids, with stems 
tufted at base, or sub-ramose and simple and one-lgaved 
towards the base, and scarcely thickened or narrowly 
pseudo-bulbous ; they are natives of the East Indies 
and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers small, in 
numerous, terminal racemes, shortly pedicellate ; sepals 
narrow, spreading ; petals similar or smaller ; lip sessile 
or shortly unguiculate at the base of the column, ovate, 
concave, almost equalling the sepals ; column erect, 
semi-terete; anthers two-valved; pollen masses four, 
ovoid. Leaves narrow, contracted into petioles. The 
species described below, which are those best known to 
gardeners, thrive well in pots, in a mixture like that 
recommended for Liparis. 

P. Cobblana (Cobb's). /., sepals and petals sulphur-coloured; 
lip orange-coloured, flabellate ; inflorescence zigzsig. I. and 
pseudo-bulbs like those of Dendrochilum lat\folium. Philippines, 
1881. Syn. DendroAilvm Coibicmum. 

P, fillformis (thread-like). 1. pale yellow, small, in long, thread- 



Flatyclinis — continued. 

like racemes. /. linear-lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs 
small, conical. Manilla, 1836. (I. H. 1878, 323, 
under name of Dendrochilum glumacewm.) Syn. 
Dendrochilum JUiforme. 

P. glumacea (glumaceous). /. white, very fra- 
grant, sessile, in a linear-oblong, pendulous, 
elongated spike, home on. the curved peduncle. 
l. solitary, broad - lanceolate, rather obtuse, 
striated, tapering into a long footstalk, which is 
inclosed by the sheathing scale. Pseudo-bulbs 
crowded, the younger ones clothed with two or 
more large, generally reddish scales, within which 
is a much larger, sheathing scale, 3in. to 4in. 
long, tinged with red. Philippines. (B. M. 
4853, under name of Dendrochilum glv/maceum.) 

FLATYCODON (from platys, broad, 
and kodon, a bell ; referring to the form 
of the flower). Oed. GampanulacetB. A 
monotypio genus, the species being a very 
ornamental, hardy, erect, glabrous, glau 
cescent, herbaceous perennial. For culture, 
see Campanula. 
P. autumnalis (autumnal). A synonym of P. 

grandifiorum.. 
P. chinensls (Chinese). A synonym of P. grandi- 

Jlorum. 
P. grandiflorum (large-flowered).* Chinese Bell- 
flower. A. blue, large, solitary or few at the tips 
of the branches ; calyx tube adnate, turbinate, 
limb five-parted ; corolla campanulate, five-lobed ; 
inflorescence centrifugal. July. I. scattered, often 
opposite or whorled, sub-sessUe, ovate, lanceolate, 
toothed, h. bin. to 12in. China, Mandschuria, 
and Japan, 1782. See Fig. 199. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 
208.) Syns. p. autumnalis (L. J. F. 250), P. chi- 
nensis (L. & P. F. G. ii. 61), Campanula grandi- 
flora (B. M. 252). 
P. g. Mariesii (Maries'). This is a recently-introduced form, with 
larger flowers, and of dwarfer habit, than the type. (Gn., March, 
1885.) 




Fig. 199, tTpPEB Portion of Plant of Platycodon 

GRANDIFLORUM. 

FLATYCBATER (from platys, broad, and krater, 
a bowl ; alluding to the expanded calyx of the barren 
flowers). Ord. SaxifragecB. A monotypio genus, the 
species being a hardy, prostrate or creeping shrub, with 
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Flatycrater — continued. 
terete branches. It requires culture similar to Phila- 
delphus (which see). 

P. arguta (sharp), ft. greenish-white, scattered, much larger than 
those of Hydrangea^ aisposed on long pedicels, in terminal, few- 
flowered corymbs ; calyx limb dilated, petaloid, three or four- 
lobed; petals four, valvate. I. opposite, shortly petiolate, de- 
ciduous, lanceolate, long-attenuated, acuminate, deeply toothed, 
veined. Japan, 1866. (E. G. 516 ; S. Z. F. J. 27.) 

FLATYIiIiFIS (from platys, broad, and lepis, a 
scale ; alluding to the shape of the sepals). Stns. Di- 
plogasira, Notiophrys. Okd. Orchideoe. A genus com- 
prising three (or five P) species of stove, terrestrial 
orchids, natives of tropical and Southern sub-tropical 
Africa and the Mascarene Islands. Flowers narrow, in 
dense, sessile, glandular-pubescent spikes ; sepals sub- 
equal, narrow ; petals narrow, sub-coherent with the dorsal 
sepal ; lip sessile at the base of the column, erect, con- 
cave-channelled. Leaves ovate or ovate-lanceolate, mem- 
branous, contracted into the petioles. Stems ascending, 
leafy. Rhizome creeping. The species are not known in 
cultivation. 

FLATTLOBIUIVI (from platys, broad, and lohos, a 
pod ; in reference to the broad legumes). Plat Pea. 
Ord. LeguminoscB. A small genus (three species) of 
Australian, greenhouse shrubs, with slender branches. 
Flowers_ yellow, solitary, in opposite axils ; two upper 
calyx lobes very large, free or shortly united ; lower 
ones small and narrow ; petals clawed ; standard orbicular 
or reniform ; wings oblong-obovate, much shorter ; bracts 
brown and scarious. Pods sessile or stipitate, very flat. 
Leaves opposite, simple, entire, or with pungent angles. 
For culture, see Kovea. 

P. formosum (beautiful).* Jl., standard nearly twice as long as 
the very hairy calyx ; pedicels often fully }in. long, always ex- 
serted from the bracts at their base. July. I. from broadly 
cordate to ovate, or rarely ovate-lanceolate, acute, lin. to 2m. 
long, strongly reticulated, with a rigid point, h. 4ft. 1790. 
A handsome shrub. (B. M. 469 ; P. M. B. xiii. 195.) 

P. f. parviflorum (small-flowered). A form with smaller 
flowers, shorter pedicels, and narrower leaves, than the type. 
h. 4ft. 1792. Syns. p. ovatum, P. parviflorum (B. M. 1520 : 
L. B. C. 1241 ; P. M. B. xi. 219). 

P, Murrayanum (Murray's). A synonym of P. triangulare. 

P. obtusangnlum (obtuse-angled), fl., standard shortly exceed- 
ing the very hairy calyx, which is about ^in. long ; pedicels short, 
and completely concealed by the imbricate bracts at their base. 
May. I. from broadly triangular to ovate-eordate, hastate, or 
cordate-lanceolate, mostly fin. to lin. long, with a pungent point, 
the lateral angles either acute and pungent or rounded and 
obtuse, h. 1ft. 1832. (B. M. 3258.) SYN. P. triangulare (B. M. 
1508). 

P. ovatum (ovate). A synonym of P. formosum parmfiorum. 

P. parviflorum (small-flowered). A synonym of P. fonnosum 
parviflorum. 

P. trlangnlare (triangular).* fl., standard reniform, deeply emar- 
ginate, about twice as long as the calyx, which is adpressedly 
hairy, and nearly ^in. long. May. I. broadly triangular or 
cordate-hastate, the angles terminating in short, pungent points, 
or the lower leaves rarely broadly cordate, with the lateral angles 
rounded, mainly Jin. to lin. long. h. Ift. 1832. A straggling 
or procumbent shrub. Syn. P. Murrayanwin (B. M. 3259). 

P. triangulare (triangular), of Sims. A synonym of P. obtus- 
angulum. 

PLATTLOmA. Included under Fellaea (which see). 

FLATTLOFHUS (from platys, broad, and lophos, 
a crest ; the capsule is so much compressed at the apex 
as to appear winged). Stn. Trimerisma. Oed. Saxi- 
fragece. A monotypio genus. The species is an elegant, 
, greenhouse, glabrous, evergreen tree, thriving best in 
a compost of loam and peat. Propagated, during April 
or May, by cuttings of ripe shoots, inserted in sand, 
under a glass. 

P. trifollata (three-leaved). White Alder, fl. white, disposed 
I in axillary, long-stalked, many-flowered panicles. June. I. petio- 
late, ternate : leaflets sessile, lanceolate, acuminated, sharply 
serrated, coriaceous, reticulated with many veins, h. 401t. to 
50ft. Cape of Good Hop^, 1820. Syn. Weinmannia trifoliata. 

FLATYIVTETRA. A synonym of Tupistra (which 
see). 



FLATTFETALUni (from platys, broad, and 
petalum, a petal). Ord. Cruciferte. A small genus of 
hardy, herbaceous perennials, with purplish flowers, now 
included, by Bentham and Hooker, under Braya. The 
species have no horticultural value. 

FIiATTFTERIS. Included under Verbesina 
(which see). 

FIiATYS. A term which, used in Greek compounds, 
signifles broad ; e.g., Platyphyllus, broad-leaved. 

FLATYSTEMOIT (from platys, broad, and stemon, 
a stamen; alluding to the expanded filaments). Obd. 
PapaveraceiB. A raonotypic genus. The species is a 
pretty, hardy annual, requiring culture similar to that 
recommended for Fapaver. 

P. californicus (Californian). Californian Poppy, ft. yellow ; 
sepals three ; petals six ; peduncles elongated. July and August. 
I. narrow, entire ; lower ones alternate ; floral ones often nearly 
opposite or ternately whorled. h. 1ft. California, 1853. (B. ii. 65 ; 
B. M. 3679 ; B. R. 1679 ; S. B. P. G. ser. ii. 394.) The variety 
Uiocarpus has smooth carpels. (B. M. 3760, under name of 
P. leiocarpum.) 

FLATYSTIGMA (from platys, broad, and stigma ; 
alluding to the broad stigmas). Oed. Papaveraceoe. 
A genus comprising three species of slender, half-hirdy, 
annual herbs, natives of North-west America. Flowers 
yellow, often small, on elongated peduncles; sepals three ; 
petals six ; stamens many ; filaments slightly dilated at 
apex. Leaves narrow, entire, approximate and alternate 
at the base of the stem, or almost opposite the flowers. 
For culture of the only species calling for description, 
see Fapaver. 

P, lineare (linear), fl. drooping before expansion, then erect ; 
three outer petals full yellow, pale at the sides, obovate, the three 
inner ones narrower, white, yellow at the claw ; scapes several 
from the same root, 9in. high. May. I. radical, linear, acute, 
glaucous, 2in. to 31n. long. 1833. (B. M.-3575 ; B. E. 1954.) 

FLATYSTYLIS (of Sweet). Now included under 
Lathyrus (which see). 

FLATYSTYLIS (of Blume). Now included under 
Liparis (which see). 

FLATYTHECA (from platys, broad, and theke, a 
cell ; alluding to the broad anther lobes). Oed. Tre- 
mandrece. A monotypic genus, the species being an 
erect, Heath - like, greenhouse shrub or under - shrub. 
For culture, see Tetratheca. 

P. galioides (Galium -like), fl. borne on slender pedicels ; sepals 
narrow-lanceolate, acute ; petals blue, with a dark spot at the 
base. June. I. usually about eight in a whorl, narrow-linear, 
acute and pungent, or obtuse with recurved points, about ^in. 
long, with the margins often revolute. h. 1ft. South-west 
Australia, 1845. (P. M. B. xiii. 171, under name of Tetratheca 
■verticillata.) 

FLATYZAMIA. A synonym of Sioon (which see). 

FLATYZOMA (from platys, broad, and noma, a 
band; in allusion to the broad ring of the sporangia). 
Okd. Filices. A monotypic genus. The species — 
P. microphyllum — is an Australian stove fern, closely 
allied to Gleichenia. It has not yet been introduced. 

FLEASUBE GBOUITSS. See Garden. 

FLECOSOB.US. Included under Cheilanthes. 

FLECTOCEFHALUS. Included under Gentaurea. 

FLECTOCOMIA (from pleTctos, plaited, and home, 
leaves ; probably from the leaves being used in plaiting). 
Ord. Pnlmce. A genus comprising about half-a-dozen 
species of stove, climbing palms, allied to Calamus, 
armed with recurved prickles ; they are natives of the 
mountains of India and the Malayan Archipelago. 
Flower-spikes axillary, divided into numerous, very long, 
tail-like branches, clothed with two opposite rows of 
overlapping spathes, each of which incloses a short 
spike of flowers. Fruit covered with overlapping scales, 
which are rough and fringed at the edges, giving the 
fruit a prickly appearance, one-seeded. Leaves large, 
pinnate, furnished with long, whip-like taUa, beset on 
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Flectocomia — continued. 
the under side with excessively strong, compound spines, 
shaped something like a mole's foot, with the claws 
directed downwards. The species, the best-known of 
which are described below, are very handsome plants, 
and are of easy culture. A compost of rich loam and 
peat, in about equal parts, is suitable. Propagated freely 
by suckers. 

P. assamica (Assamese). ^., spathes S^in. to Sin. long; spadix 
large, the branches 2ift. long. I. gracefully arched, broad and 
deeply bifid when young, ultimately pinnate ; upper surface deep 
green, the under side a beautiful powdery-white, h. 80ft. 
Assam, 1811. An elegant plant. (B. M. 5105.) 

P. elongata (elongated). Jl., spadix axillary; peduncle covered 
with imbricate, sheathing spathes. I. with the flagelli about 
20ft. long : pinnules distant, arched downwards, linear-lanceolate, 
tapering to both ends, very acuminate, the longest 3ft. in length, 
2in. to oin. broad, cdfiaceous. Stem, in the lower part, almost as 
thick as the leg. India, 1869. A gigantic, climbing species. 

P. himalayana (Himalayan). Jl., spathes almost stem-clasping, 
conduplicate ; branches of the spadix about 2ft. long,- covered 
with rusty {omentum. I. ample ; pinnules alternate, linear- 
lanceolate, very acuminate, IJft. long, Ifin. broad, the margins 
shortly toothed ; pinniferous part of the petioles armed with 
stent, hooked prickles. Himalayas, 1878. A distinct and grace- 
ful palm. 

FLECTOGTNE. Included under Aspidistra. 

FLECTRAUTHEBA. A synonym of Ltizem- 
bnrgfia (which see). 

FLECTRANTHnS (from plectron, a spur, and 
anthos, a flower ; in allusion to the corolla- tube being gib- 
bons at base). Cockspur-flower. Stn. Oermanea. Obd. 
Lahiatw. This genus comprises nearly seventy species 
of stove or greenhouse, perennial herbs, sub-shrubs, or 
rarely tall shrubs, natives of tropical and South Africa, 
tropical and sub-tropical Asia as far as Japan, the 
Malayan Archipelago, Australia, and the Pacific Islands. 
Flowers small or mediocre, often pedicellate ; calyx of 
five equal or bilabiate teeth ; corolla tube exserted, 
gibbous or oblique ; limb bilabiate, the upper lobe three 
or four- fid, the lower one entire ; whorls six to many- 
flowered, or cymes opposite and more or less evolute, 
racemose, thyrsoid, or loosely paniculate, rarely densely 
spicate. Nutlets ovoid or oblong, smooth or minutely 
dotted. Leaves variable, the floral ones reduced to 
small, deciduous bracts. The species best known to 
cultivation are described below. They do well in any 
light, rich soil. Propagation may be effected by out- 
tings, which root readily. 





Fig. 200. Plectranthus fruticosus, showing Habit and Portion 
of detached Inflorescence. 

P. australls (Southern), fl. pale purple, on short, unequal 
pedicels ; corolla almost thrice as long as the calyx ; whorls 
rather loose, about ten-flowered, and im. apart ; raceme elon- 
gated, simple. Summer. I. petiolate, broadly ovate, obtuse, 
mciao-crenate, rounded at base, slightly rugose, pubescent ; floral 
ones round-ovate, deciduous. Stem herbaceous, erect, pubescent. 
h. 2ft. to 3ft. Australia. Greenhouse. (B. K. 1098.) 



Flectranthus:— cowtmueci. 

P. barbatns (bearded). A synonym of Coleus barbatus. 

P. coleoides (Colens-like). jl. lilac; corolla four times as long as 
the calyx ; panicle thyrsoid, 6in. long. Summer, I. petiolate, 
ovate, crenate, sub-cordate at base, rather thick, puberulous ; 
floral ones deciduous, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Neilgherries, 1865. Stove 
herbaceous perennial. (B. M. 5841.) Syn. Coletis ColviUei. 

P, comosus (tufted). A synonym of Coleus barbatus. 

P. foetldus (stinking). Jl. purple (?) ; calyx softly villous ; corolla 
thrice as long as the calyx ; whorls many-flowered, approximate ; 
racemes dense, slightly branched. Summer. I. shortly petiolate, 
broadly ovate, crenate, truncate or cordate at base, thick, much 
wrinkled, very villous on both sides ; floral ones broadly ovate- 
cordate, acuminate, deciduous. Stem obtusely tetragonal, h. 3ft. 
to 5ft. Eastern Australia, 1877. Greenhouse sub-shrub. (B. M. 
6792.) 

P. Forskolei (ForskSl's, A synonym of Coleus barbatus. 

P. fruticosus (shrubby}. Jl. blue, elegant, disposed in a slightly 
branched panicle ; pedicels ^in. long ; corolla tube twice as long 
as the calyx. Summer. I. petiolat«, broadly ovate, sub-corJate, 
doubly toothed, slightly glabrous ; floral ones bract-like. h. 3ft. 
to Ift. Cape Colony. Greenhouse shrub. See Fig. 200/ (E. Q. 
1864, 431.) 

P. ternatus (ternate). Onime-root. Jl. purple, on short pedicels ; 
coroUa dark-dotted, thrice as long as the calyx ; whorls tei-nate, 
rather loose, many-flowered; racemes simple. August. I. long- 
stalked, ovate-rotundate, acute, deeply creuate, narrowed at base, 
some fleshy, pubescent above, canescent beneath. Stem erect ; 
branches cano-tomentose or pubescent, h. 1ft. Madagascar, 
1821. Stove herbaceous perennial; (B. M. 2460.) 

FLECTRITIS (from pleMron, a spur ; in allusion to 
the calcarate corolla). Including Betckea. Ord. Vale- 
rianece. A genus comprising only three species of erect, 
hardy, annual herbs, of which two are Californian, and 
the third Chilian. Flowers pink, in dense, oapituliform 
cymes, axillary or terminal ; corolla five-fid, spreading. 
Leaves entire or sinuate-toothed. Seeds of P. congesta 
only require to be sown In the open ground in May, in 
a sheltere>l situation. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the genus is still represented in our gardens. 

P. congesta (crowded). Jl. pink, in oval or oblong heads, often 
arranged in verticillate, approximate or distant glomerules ; 
corolla manifestly bilabiate, with a small spur much shorter 
than the tube. June. I. very glabrous ; radical ones obovate or 
spathulate, entire ; cauline ones broadly ovate, sessile, slightly 
toothed : floral ones linear-oblong, h. 9in. to 18in. California, 
1826. (B. R. 1094, under name of Valerianella congesta.) 

FIiECTRiOITIA (from plektron, a, cock's spur ; in 
allusion to the large spines which are to be found on 
some of the species). Syns. Canthium, Dondisia, Mitra- 
stigma, Phallaria, Psilostoma, Psydrax. Obd. Ruhiaceis. 
A large genus (about seventy species) of stove or green- 
house, unarmed or spiny, shrubs, sometimes climbing, 
with terete branohlets ; they are natives of tropical Asia, 
Africa, and Australia, South Africa, and the Pacific 
Islands. Flowers white or greenish, small, fascicled or 
disposed in corymbose, pedunculate cymes; calyx with a 
short tube, and a very short, truncate or four or five- 
toothed limb ; corolla tube short or slightly elongated, 
with four or five ovate-triangular lobes. Fruit small or 
mediocre. Leaves opposite, membranous or coriaceous, 
shortly petiolate, oblong, ovate, or lanceolate; stipules 
intrapetiolar. Few of the species have been introduced, 
and none are important hortioultnrally. They thrive 
in any rich compost, and may be readily increased by 
cuttings. 

FI.EEA (named after Aug. Pl^e, 1787-1825, author 

of a work on the Flora of the Environs of Paris). Obd. 

Liliacem. A monotypic genus. The species is a hardy, 

perennial herb, with nodose, erect, Eush-like stems or 

rhizomes. It thrives in peat soil, and requires a moist 

situation ; or it may be grown in pots, placed in pans of 

water. Propagation may be effected by seeds. 

P. tenulfoUa (slender-leaved). Jl. white, greenish without 

solitary between the bracts, pedicellate, erect, lin. wide, disposeti 

in simple racemes ; perianth segments spreading. October. 

l.j radical ones few, rather long, linear, erect, somewhat rigid 

6in. to 9in. long ; cauline ones one or two, long-sheathed, smjOler 

than the radical ones. Stem 2ft. high. South United Statpo 

1824. (B. M. 1956.) ^^^' 

FLEIONE. Included under Coelogyne (which see). 
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FIiEIOS. A term which, used in Greek compounds, 
signifies more than one ; e.g., Pleiophyllus, several- 
leaved. 



FIiESrUS. Pull ; double, 
which the number of petals, 
plied. 



Applied to flowers in 
c, is abnormally multi- 



FLEOCNEMIA. 

(which see). 



Included under Nephrodiuin. 



FIiEOMELE. A synonym of Draceena (which see). 



FLEOMORFHISm. 



Pleomorpty. 



FLEOMOBFHY, or FLEOmOBFHISIlI (from 
pleion, several, and morphe, form; in allusion to the 
variability in the spores). A term used to express 
the condition observed in several groups of Fungi {see 
Oidium., Feronospora, Fleospora, Fnccinia, and 
Fyrenomycetes), in which bodies of two or more forms 
are produced to effect reproduction of these plants under 
varying conditions ; one form is, in some groups, known 
to be the result of sexual reproduction, e.g., zygospores 
of Peronospora, asoospores of Feeixa and Fyrenomycetes, 
&c., and to such the term "spore" is, by some botanists, 
restricted in theory, though this is scarcely adhered to 
in practice. All the other forms of bodies specialised 
for reproduction fall under the two types of conidia 
and B lerotia. In many plants, conidia of two or more 
kinds occur, either simultaneously or in succession, and 
in many Fungi (e.g., Bymenomycetes, Pucciniei, &o.) no 
sexual form has yet been deteote ^ 



FIiEOFELTIS. 

(which see). 



Included under Folypodium 



FIiEOSFOBA. A genus of parasitic Fungi, belong- 
ing to the group of Fyrenomycetes, and to the sub-group 
Sphceriaeece, in which the peritheoia are globular or 
flask-shaped, and open by a circular pore or mouth to 
permit the escape of the spores. The peritheoia are 
borne upon a mycelium, which penetrates the tissues of 
the host-plant ; but they are quite separable from this 
mycelium. The genus is one of a section in which the 
peritheoia are at first covered by the epidermis of the 
host-plant, through which, usually, they ultimately burst. 
The mycelium does not form an evident layer or mass 
(stroma). The peritheoia are not very thick-walled, are 
dark brown, and generally smooth ; the opening, or neck, 
usually projects from the stratum in which the bodies 
are sunk. Another form of spore (conidia) is usually 
produced on the surface on the same host. The spores 
produced in the asci, inside the peritheoia, are divided 
by numerous cell-walls, crosswise and lengthwise, so as 
to resemble the arrangement of bricks in a wall, and 
they are usually some shade of brown, seldom colour- 
less. A number of species of Fleospora exist, some 
parasitic on one plant, some on another ; but most of 
them seem to be found in the perfect condition only on 
dead or dying stems and leaves, and are thus, in this 
stage, not hurtful to garden or field produce. A large 
proportion of the species have been found only on wild 
plants or on grasses ; and there is considerable doubt 
as to the number of reaUy distinct species, since many 
of the named forms are only varieties of the extremely 
common F. herharum. It will be well to give here a 
brief description of the conclusions of mycologists with 
regard to the life-history of this species, as it is believed 
to be injurious to various garden plants in its earlier 
conditions ; and several of these stages differ so much 
from one another, and from the mature condition, that 
they have been described as distinct species under widely- 
separated groups. This Fungus is supposed to be the 
cause of a disease of Potato-plants, characterised by 
retardation of growth and curling of the leaves, which 
become yellowish-green. On the leaf-stalks and stems 
there appear brown spots, at first round, but widening 

Vol. rn. 



Fleospora — continued. 
out, and, after a time, the whole stalk, with its leaves, 
withers and dies. The formation of tubers is but small. 
Various other garden and field plants, and many wild 
plants, present diseased conditions that are generally 
referred to the action of P. herbarum. Some botanists 
are of opinion that experimental researches, by means of 
cultivation of the Fungus, show that two distinct species 
have been confounded under the name P. herbarum, and 
that these two can be distinguished in the earlier, though 
not easily, if at all, in the mature, state ; and they have 
been named, by Gibelli, P. Sarcinulm and P. Alternarics. 
Practically, to gardeners, it matters little whether there 
are two species or only one, as both forms are common, 
and they agree in the mode of life. 

The Fungus can seldom, if ever, be observed in plants of 
quite a healthy appearance ; but it undoubtedly exerts its 
action some time before it is externally visible, and, in this 
period, the food-plant becomes penetrated by its colourless, 
branched mycelium. On this mycelium, near and on the 
surface of the plant, are formed the reproductive organs, 
in the form of conidia of two or three kinds, succeeded by 
the ' pyonidia and the peritheoia. Both the latter are 
globular or flask-shaped bodies, with a narrowed neck, and 
a membranous, leathery or brittle, cellular coat. They 
are usually scattered plentifully on the surface of dead 
stems and leaves. The pycnidia are full of minute. 




Fig. 201. Fleospora HERBAatiM, Pycnidial Stage (known as 
Phoma lierbarvm)—a, Pycnidia in transverse section, x 20, one 
opened ; h, Conidia still on the Stalks, x 400 ; c, Conidia free 
after falling ofE the Stalks, x 400. 

elliptical, transparent, one-celled bodies (see Fig. 201), 
home on slender stalks from the inner surface of the 
walls. The peritheoia are larger and darker than the 
pycnidia, and differ from these in the spores contained 
in them being inclosed in large, transparent, elongated, 
cells (asci). In each of these are eight spores (see 
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Fig. 202. Pleospoea heeeari m, Perfect Stage, with Asci— 
a. Piece of Herbaceous Stem, with Peritheoia, natural size ; 
0, Section of Stem, with two Peritheoia, one opened, x 20 ; 
c. Unripe Ascus, x 200 ; d, Eipe Ascus, x 200, inclosing ei^ht 
ripe Spores ; e, e, e. Three Eipe Spores, x 400, showing 
differences in size, form, and divisions. 

Fig. 202). The latter are some shade of brown, elliptical, 
narrowed in the middle, and show numerous partitions, 
of which seven are across the length, and others divide 
the spaces so formed into smaller spaces or cells. They 
are very much larger than the scores contained in the 
pycnidia. The conidia are formed, not in special recep- 
tacles, as in the former cases, but exposed on the surface 
of the plant. One of the earliest Fungi to appear on 
sickly plants in general is a bluish or greenish-grey coat 
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Fleospora — contmued. 
of erect filaments, each bearing on, or near, the tip one 
or two oonidia of a cyKndrioal or elliptical form, and 
entire or two-celled. This Fungus, known as Clado- 
sporium herbarum has long been regarded as an ill- 
developed condition of Pleospora herbarum ; but recently 
it has been denied that C. herbarum is a stage in the 
development of P. herbarum. Other forms of conidia 
also occur, intermingled with the Cladosporium, which 
are admitted to be conditions of P. herbarum. These 




Fig. 203. Pleospora herbarum, Macbospore Stage (known as 
Macrosporiuvi sarcinula) — a, Conidium on Stalk (st) ; b, Coni- 
dium after falling from Stalk ; c, Another Form of Conidium, 
more typical of Sarcinula Stage : all x 400. 

latter forms (see Pig. 203) resemble, in their general ap- 
pearance, the spores from the asci, e.g., in the forms 
Macrosporium sarcinula, Sporidesmium, and AUemaria 
BrassiccB. Of these forms of conidia, Macrosporium, and 
Sporidesmium are oblong, with blunt ends, and are 
divided, as shown in Fig. 203, both lengthwise and 
crosswise, by partition walls, and each conidium is pro- 
duced on the end of a separate stalk. AUemaria has 
conidia produced on stalks, which may be sparingly 
branched ; on the tip of each branch is a row of pear- 
shaped, many-celled conidia, attached by the broader end, 
and these separate very readily. The two forms Macro- 
sporium ' and AUemaria are regarded by Gibelli as 
characteristic of the two species into which he divides 
P. herbarum, as mentioned above. All the forms of 
conidia now described germinate readily, and, in suitable 
conditions of moisture and nourishment, produce myce- 
lium, which produces the Fungus anew. On the relation- 
ship of Cladosporium herbarum to the other forms 
greatly depends the view that must be taken of the 
disease-producing power of P. herbarum, and further 
investigations are required on this point. 

Remedies. Unfortunately, these are hardly procurable, 
because of the wide diffusion and abundance of the Fungi, 
and the internal parasitism of the mycelium ; but all 
diseased parts should bff burned. The best method to 
prevent damage is to promote, in every way, healthy 
growth in the plants most liable to be attacked. 

FIiEROIiKA (from pleroma, fulness ; referring to the 
cells of the capsule). Stn. Lasiandra. Including Chw- 
togastra, Melastoma, MicrantheUa, and Rhexia (in part). 
Obd. Melastomacew. A genus containing about 124 
species of stove or greenhouse shrubs and sub-shrubs, 
rarely perennial herbs, sometimes climbing, often strigoao- 
pilose or hispid, natives of tropical South America, 
being mostly Brazilian. Flowers violet or purple, usually 
disposed in terminal, triohotomously-branohed panicles, 
large, sometimes with concave involuoral bracts, very 
rarely four - parted ; calyx tube ovoid, campanulate, 
urceolate, or elongated ; lobes five, as long as, or longer 
than, the tube ; petals five, obovate, often unequilateral 
and retuse. Leaves frequently large, coriaceous, petiolate, 
ovate or oblong, entire, three to seven-nerved. The 
species thrive either in turfy loam or peat, preferably 
the former, and cuttings of half-ripened shoots root 



Pleroma — continued. 
readily in a close frame at almost any time of year when 
they can be obtained. P. elegams forms a fine exhibition 
plant when well grown, and P. macranthum is one of the 
most beautiful subjects for covering a piUar or rafter in 
a greenhouse or cool stove. A season of rest should 
be allowed Pleromas in winter ; but plenty of water 
may be applied through the summer. Except where 
otherwise stated, the under-mentioned species are shrubs, 
and reqnire stove treatment. 

P. Bentliaiuianum (Bentham's).* Jl. of a beautiful dark 
purple, almost white in the centre, about Sin, across ; panicles 
terminal, glanduloso-pilose. Autumn. I. oblong-lanceolate, 
rounded or somewhat cordate at the base, acute, nine-nerved, 
entire, the upper surface rough with small setae, the lower 
covered with adpressed, sUky hairs, h. 4ft. Organ Mountains, 
1841. (B. M. 4007.) 

P. elegans (elegant).* Jl. rich blue, large, produced in abundance 
during May and June. I. opposite, ovate-acuminate, bright shining 
green, h. 5ft. Organ Mountains, 1844. (B. M. 4262.) 

P. Gaudlcliaudianum (Gaudichaud's). Jl. rosy-purple, in ter- 
minal panicles. Summer. I. petiolate, ovate, acuminate, beset 
with small, sottish bristles. Branches tetragonal, rough from 
small, adpressed bristles, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Brazil, 1836. Syns. 
Lasia7idra petiolata (B. M. 3766), Pleionema Gaudichaudiana, 
Rhexia petiolata, and R. petiolaris. » 

P. Gayaniim (Gay's).* Jl. white, in terminal panicles. Late 
autumn. I. ovate-oblong, acute, serrate, hairy, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Peru, 1874. Herb. (B. M. 6345.) 

P. granulosnm (granulose). Jl. reddish-purple, very showy, 
almost 3in. in diameter ; corolla concave, rotate ; petals obovate- 
oblong, acuminate, shortly apiculate ; panicles terminal, with 
decussate brancblets. I. coriaceous, decussately opposite, entire, 
attenuated at both ends, five-nerved ; petioles mnch shorter than 
the leaves, h. 10ft. Brazil. (B. R. 671.) Syn. Lasiandra fon- 
tanesiana (E. G. 1865, 466). 

P. heteromallum (one-woolly-sided). Jl., petals purplish- violet 
five or six, obcordate ; calyx pubescent, with deciduous teeth ; 
filaments short, conniving. July to September. I. oval-cordate, 
stalked, beset with flocky wool beneath, h. 4ft. to 6ft. Brazil, 
1819. SYN. Melastoma heteromalla (B. M. 2337 ; B. K. 664). 

P. holoaericeum (silky). Jl. purple ; thyrse panicled, ter- 
minal, with the rachis very villous and compressed ; calyx 
tubular. July. I. sessile, ovate, five to seven-nerved, entire, 
densely ailky-villous on both surfaces. Branches tetragonal, 
clothed with adpressed bristles, h. 6ft. to 10ft. Brazil, 1816. 
A beautiful species. Syns. Lasiandra argentea, Rhexia holosericea 
(B. B. 323 ; L. B. 0. 236). 

P. Kimtmanuin (Kunth's). A synonym of P. semidecandrum- 

P. macrantliuin (large-flowered).* Jl. rich deep violet-purple, 
about Sin. in diameter, solitary, freely produced at the ends of 
the brancblets. Winter. I. ovate or oblong-ovate, acuminate, 
rugose. Branches slender, terete. Brazil, 1864. A very beautiful 
plant, flowering the more profusely when in a large state, and 
forming one of the most effective subjects for greenhouse or 
conservatory decoration. It is best suited for trellises or walls, 
and, for this purpose, should be planted out, or placed in large 
tubs or boxes, after the first year's growth. (B. M. 5721.) Syn. 
Lasiandra macrantha. 

P. m, floribundnm (floriferous). Jl. of a rich and brilliant 
violet-blue, produced almost throughout the year, and measuring 
nearly lift, in circumference. St. Catherine's, Brazil, 1870. A 
most beautiful variety, producing its gigantic flowers on young 
plants when only about 3in. in height. It is better suited for 
pot culture than the type. 

P. sarmentosuin (twiggy).* Jl. deep violet or violet-purple, 
upwards of 2in. in diameter, and disposed in trichotomous 
panicles. I. ovate or ovate-oblong, shortly stalked. Branches 
saiinentose. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Cool valleys of Peru, 1867. A beau- 
tiful, greenhouse, sub-shrubby plant. (B. M. 5629.) 

P. semldecandrum (flve-stamened). Jl. purple; petals very 
obtuse ; calyx tube campanulate, rigidly setose ; pedicels hispid, 
axillary, one-flowered, and terminal. July. I. petiolate, oblong, 
acute, five-nerved, entire, setuloso - scabrous above, villous 
beneath. Branches tetragonal, and, as well as the petioles, 
villous. Brazil. Syn. P. Kunthianum (B. M. 4412). 

P. villoauin (villous). Jl. rosy-pink, terminal, few, pedunculate ; 
petals obovate, retuse, mucronate. May and June. I. ovate, 
acute, entire, villous, five-nerved. Branches terete, villous 
beneath, h. 3ft. to 4ft. 1820. SYN. Melastoma villosum (B. M. 
2630; L. B. C. 853). 

P. vimlneum (twiggy). Jl. purple ; calyx covered with glandular 
hairs, the segments lanceolate and mucronate. July and August. 
I. ovate-lanceolate, acute, petiolate, and, as well as the branches, 
scabrous, but canescent beneath, ft. 6ft. Brazil, 1821. SYN. 
Rhexia viminea (B. R. 664). 

FLEURAITDRA (of Labillardi^re). Included under 
Hibbertia (which see). 
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FLEXTBASTTHi:. A synonym of Frotea (which see). 



Included under Folypodiimi 



FLEUBIDIUM. 

(which see). 

FIiEUBOGBAllIME. Included under Mono- 
grramme (which see). 

FZiIiUIlOGTITIi (from pleuron, a side, and gyne, 
the female organ ; referring to the stigmas issuing from 
the side of the seed-vessel). Stn. Lomatogoniiim. Ord. 
GentianecB. A small genus (three species) of slender, 
annual herbs, natives of the mountains of Eastern and 
Arctic Europe, Asia, and North America. CoroUa wheel- 
shaped, fringed at the throat. Leaves opposite. The 
species are probably lost to cultivation. 

FLEUBOFETALUBI (from pleuron, a side, and 
petalon, a petal ; in allusion to the shape of the corolla). 
Stn. Allochlamys. Ord. ATnarantacece, A genus com- 
prising only a couple of species of slightly-branched, 
stove, glabrous shrubs, natives of Mexico, Ecuador, and 
the Galapagos Islands. Flowers greenish, at length red, 
small, disposed in terminal, brajiched panicles, sessile or 
pedicellate ; perianth of equal, oblong, obtuse, concave 
segments ; stamens five to eight. Leaves alternate, rather 
large, membranous, elliptic-lanceolate, long- acuminate, 
entire or with slightly undulated margins, narrowed into 
a rather long petiole. Only one of the species has been 
introduced to our gardens. It requires culture similar to 
CodiEBum (which see). 

P. costaticense (Costa Eica). Jl. green, at length scarlet, small, 
very numerous, in terminal and axillary, sub-corymbose, much- 
branched panicles, shortly pedicellate ; perianth segments five. 
Autumn. I. petioled, alternate, 4in. to 5m. long, elliptic-lanceo- 
late, acimiinate, with the tip often drawn out ; margin even, or 
obscurely undulate. Central America and Mexico, 1883. A 
small shrub, with green branches. (B. M. 6674.) Syn. Melano- 
carpum Sprucei, 

FLEUBOSFEBmUItl (from pleuron, a side, and 
sperma, seed ; in allusion to the size of the fruit 
ridges). Syns. Aulacospermmn, Hymenoloena, Physo- 
spermum. Ord. Uinhellifer(B. A genus comprising about 
fifteen species of hardy, tall or dwarf, glabrous, biennial 
or perennial herbs ; ihree are natives of mostly Eastern 
Europe and Russian Asia, and the rest are all Hima- 
layan. Flowers white or dark purple ; petals obovate or 
cuneate, rather large for the order; bracts of the in- 
volucres and involucels indefinite, sometimes coloured ; 
umbels compound, many-rayed. Leaves pinnate or pin- 
nately decompound; segments ovate, toothed, incised, or 
out into narrow lacinise. Only one species calls for 
description here. It thrives in any common soil, and 
may be readily increased by seeds, or by divisions. 

P. austriacum (Austrian), ft. white ; involucre many-leaved. 
Summer. I. bipinnatisect ; the segments pinnatifidly cut into 
acute lobes. Stem flstular. h. 2ft. to 3ft. South Europe, 1597. 
Perennial. (A. F. P. 43 ; J. F. A. 151.) 

FLEUROTHALIrlS (from pleuron, a side, and 
thallo, to blossom ; in allusion to the mode of inflo- 
rescence). Stn. Humboldtia. Including Centranthera 
and Specklinia. Ord. Orchideas. A vast genus (nearly 
350 species have been described) of stove orchids, of 
variable habit, natives of the West Indies and tropical 
America. Flowers small, sometimes very small, in a 
few species mediocre or rather large, often secund, in 
bundle - flowered racemes ; sepals erect, oonnivent or 
somewhat spreading ; petals shorter or narrower ; pollinia 
two ; labellum usually articulated at the base of the 
column. Stems filiform, one-leaved, often sheathed. The 
species have scarcely any ornamental value, but are 
curious and interesting from a botanical point of view. 
A selection from those best known to cultivation is given 
below. They may be grown either in baskets or pans, 
suspended from the roof of a cool house, most of them 
thriving along with the Masdevallias. The small ones, 
such as P. Grobyi, are best fastened to little tufts of 
peat or to Fern stems. 



Fleurothallis — continued. 
P. atropurpurea (dark purple). Jl. dark purple, sohtary ; bud 
iin. long ; petals oblique, three-cusped ; lip obtuse, sagittate, 
crested in the middle. I. oblong, narrowed at base, almost 
equaUing the stem ; sheaths ventncose. h. 6in. Jamaica, 1838. 
(B. M. 4164, under name of Masdevallia fenestrctta.) 
P. avlceps (bird's-head). ft. green, with yellow petals and lip, 
resembhng the beak of a bird. I. numerous, oblong-lanceolate. 
Brazil, 1871. A pretty little plant, of tufted habit. 
P. Barberiana (Barber's), fi. few, on a slender peduncle, four or 
five times as long as the leaves ; sepals light ochre, blotched with 
dark puiple, aristate, free, ciliated ; petals whitish, smaller, ser- 
rate ; lip cuneate, oblong-clavate. I. verjr small, elliptical, acute, 
thick, keeled beneath. Tropical America, 1881. A small but 
pretty orchid. 
P. blcarinata (two.keeled). ft. duU greenish-yellow, in a few- 
flowered raceme ; sepals aristate, the upper one bifid and bicari" 
nate; petals oblong, minutely serrulate; lip obovate, fleshy> 
cordate, l. oblong, oin. long, Ifin. broad ; sheath on stem Ifin- 
long. h. bin. BrazU. (B. M. 4142.) 
P. bllamellata (two-ridged), ft. cinnabar-red, two or three at the 
base of a leaf, minute. Rhizome creeping, bearing numerous 
stems, each terminating in one cuneate-ligulate, very thick, fieshy 
leaf. Mexico, 1870. (Eef. B. 95.) 
P. fUlgens (brilliant), ft. brilliant cinnabar-red, one to three on 
a peduncle iin. long ; petals washed with greenish-purple ; lip 
of a paler cinnabar. I. spathulate-obovate, minutely tridentate 
at the apex. Stems very short. Costa Rica, 1875. This species 
is of densely tufted habit. 
P. Grobyi (Groby's). ft. yellow, streaked with crimson, small, 
about a dozen in a loose, zigzag raceme ; sepals costate, acute, 
the upper one bidentate ; petals membranous, acute ; lip fleshy, 
oblong, obtuse. I. obovate, emarginate, petiolate, forming small, 
ilark green tufts. A. 3in. Brazil, 1834. (B. M. 3682.) 
P. Zjanoeana (Lance's), ft. yellow, crimson at the base inside, 
in a pendulous spike ; sepals linear-lanceolate, the upper one 
bidentate ; petals setaceo-acumlnate, fimbriate ; lip nnguiculate. 
I. fleshy, broadly oblong, h. 6in. Surinam, 1831. (L. B. C. 1767.) 
P. picta (painted), ft. yellow, striped with crimson, in a nearly 
straight raceme; sepals smaller than in P. Grobyi (which this 
species closely resembles). I. narrow-spathiUate, longer than 
the peduncle, and overtopping the lowest flowers. Demerara, 
Surinam, &c. (B. B. 1825.) 
P. prollf era (proliferous), ft. deep purple; sepals slightly scabrous; 
petals pale, linear-lanceolate, serrated upwards ; Up oval, fimbriate 
at base. h. 6in. Brazil, 1826. "The formation of leaves, in 
place of flowers, which gave rise to the specific name, occurs 
occasionally in many other species " (Lindley). (B. M. 3261 ; 
B. B. 1298 ; L. B. C. 1908.) 
P. Beymondli (Reymond's). /., sepals orange, brown, and green, 
pubescent, oblong, the dorsal ones larger ; petals two-lobed, one 
rounded, the other elongated ; lip minute. I. coriaceous, linear- 
lanceolate, obtuse, acuminated, shorter than the stem, h, 6in. 
Venezuela, &q., 1863. (B. M. 5385.) 
P. saUTOcephala (lizard-headed), ft. yellowish-green, changing 
to light brown, closely dotted with purple inside, disposed in an 
erect, imbricated spike ; dorsal sepal twice as broad as the upper 
ones. I. 4in. long, 2in. broad, coriaceous, broadly oblong, 
equalling the angular stem. Brazil, 1829. (B. M. 3030 ; B. R. 1968; 
L. B. C. 1571.) 
P. scapha (skiff), ft. yellowish-white, marked with purple lines, 
except the lower sepals, which are wholly dark brownish-purple ; 
racemes lax, many-flowered. I. ovate, coriaceous. 1874. A fine 
species. (G. C. n. s., xv. 784.) 
P. spectrilingulB (tongue like), ft. hyaline, disposed in sub- 
corymbose racemes ; sepals spotted yfiih mauve-purple, aristate ; 
lip dark olive-brown, with basUar, retrorse horns, and an elliptic, 
frmged blade. I. narrow-spathulate, about lin. long. 1883. 
A small species. 
P. strupifolia (strap-leaved), ft. in racemes, 3in. to 4in. long, 
with loose, funnel-shaped, spreading bracts ; dorsal sepal, petals, 
and lip, white, spotted and striped with purple ; front sepal all 
purple-speckled. I. resembling long straps, lift, long, sometimes 
broader and shorter, h. lift. Mexico, 1838. (B. M. 3897, under 
name of P. picta.) 

FLICATE. The same as Flaited (which see). 
FIiOCAMA (from plokamos, bent hairs ; alluding to 
the pendulous branches). Stns. BartUngia, Placodium, 
Placoma. Obd. Ruiiacece. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a greenhouse, erect shrub, with very slender, 
pendulous branches. A compost of loam and peat is 
most suitable for its culture. It may be increased readily 
by cuttings, which will root in sand, under a glass. 
P. pendula (pendulous-branched), ft. white, minute, axillary and 
terminal ; calyx with a globose tube, and a five-toothed, persistent 
limb : corolla infundibular-campanulate, with a short tube and 
a limb of five to seven oblong-lanceolate, valvate lobes. I. oppo- 
site, or in whorls of four, linear-oblong, filiform, acute, flaccid ; 
stipules connate with the petioles, h. 2ft. Canary Islands, 
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FLOCOGIiOTTIS (from plohos, a fold, and glotta, a 
tongue ; referring- to a fold in the lip). Okd. Orchidece. 
A genus comprising eight species of stove, terrestrial 
orchids, with the habit of Eulophia, natives of the 
Malayan Archipelago. Flowers mediocre, shortly pedi- 
cellate, racemose ; sepals connate beneath the lip, larger 
than the petals, which are curved at the apex ; lip con- 
nate with the column on either side by inflexed, mem- 
branous folds, its limb being convex, undivided, patent, 
at first erect ; column free above ; anthers two-celled ; 
poUinia four, round, with two long, replicate caudicles ; 
peduncles or scapes leafless. Leaves ample, membranous, 
plicate. Stem or rhizomes creeping, one or many-leaved, 
not distinctly pseudo-bulbous at base. For culture of 
P. Loiirii, the only species introduced, see Cyrto- 
podium. 

P. Lowii (fiow'tt), //. ochre-coloured, spotted witli brown, borne 
in a spike on a lon<];', hairy scape. I. cuneate-oblong. Pweudo- 
bulbs obpyriform. Borneo, 1865. (U. X. O. 154.) 

FliOCOSTEMMA. Included under Hoya. 

PLCESSIiIA. A synonym of Bosirellia. 

FLOUaHMAN'S SPIKENARD. See Baccharis. 

FIiUCHEA (SO called after N. A. Pluche, who pub- 
lished the '"Spectacle de la Nature,'' at Paris, in 1732). 
Marsh Fleabane. Stns. Conyza (in part), Gymnema (of 
Bafinesque), Leptoyyne, Stylimnus. Including Karelinia. 
Ord. Compositce. A genus comprising nearly thirty 
species of greenhouse, tomentose, villous, or sometimes 
glutinous shrubs or sab-shrubs, rarely hardy perennial 
herbs, natives of the warmer regions of America, Africa, 
Asia, and Australia. Flower-heads white, yeUow, or lilac, 
heterogamous, in the typical species small, disposed in 
corymbose, leafless, terminal cymes ; in a few species, 
larger and solitary at the apices of the branches, or 
rather large and crowded at the tips of leafless 
branches ; involucre ovoid, broadly campanulate or snb- 
hemispherical, the bracts few or many-seriate; receptacle 
flat, naked ; achenes glabrous or pilose. Leaves alter- 
nate, toothed, or rarely entire or pinnatifid. Few of the 
species are of any horticultural value. P. caspica is of 
very easy culture in the open border, and may be pro- 
pagated by seeds, or by divisions. 

P, caspica (Caspian), jl. -heads purple, cylindrical, terminal, 
corymbose. August. I. oblong, lanceolate, entire, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 
Borders of Caspian Sea and Siberia. Hardy, herbaceous 
perennial. SvN. Karelinia caspia. 

PLUIVI. The origin of many of our cultivated Plums 
is quite unknown ; several of them, no doubt, have sprung 
from Primus domestica, but, in all probability, other wild 
types have contributed. According to some authorities, 
the Sloe, or Blackthorn (P. spinosa), the BuUace (P. 
insititia), and the "Wild Plum (P. domestica) are merely 
aub-spccies, and are united into one species under the 
name of P. communis, which is found in a wild state 
throughout Europe and West Africa. " The Sloe is con- 
fined to Europe, the Bullace extends to North Africa and 
the Himalaya" (Hooker). The Plum is a deciduous tree, 
attaining a height of from 15ft; to 20ft., and forming 
a moderately spreading head. From the amount of in- 
formation which is at command regarding Plums, it would 
seem that various sorts were introduced into this country 
from France and Italy during the fifteenth century. The 
fruit has, therefore, been grown from a remote period, and 
the date when its cultivation first began is very uncertain. 
Plums are the hardiest of stone-fruits, and the crop is 
one of the most remunerative, in all favourable seasons, 
from market gardens and cultivated orchards. In private 
establishments, the fruits of all the best varieties are 
much valued for dessert, and those of the coarser and 
less highly-flavoured ones prove invaluable for cooking 
and preserving. For the latter purpose, hundreds of tons 
of the fruit are, in a favourable season, sent from the 
surrounding market gardens to London alone. Tlie crop 
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is therefore one of the most important, both for market 
and for private consumption. A fruiting branch is re- 
presented at Fig. 204. 

Propagation. Budding and grafting are the chief 
methods by which varieties of Plums are propagated. 
Young trees may also be readily raised from seeds, and 
from suckers. Suckers are only occasionally used, and 
should never be employed as stocks. The Plum is 
naturally inclined to spread its roots, and throw up 
numerous suckers ; and, if these are replanted, or used 
as stocks, the tendency to be constantly throwing up 
other shoots from the base is afterwards apparent. Some 
sorts reproduce themselves nearly true from seeds, as, 
for instance, the Green Gage ; but seedlings generally 
vary more or less from the original, and it is, therefore, 
best not to depend on this mode of propagation beyond 
the raising of seedlings as stocks, except, perhaps, with 
Damsons, which may be raised from the stones. Plum 
stocks are required in large numbers for Peaches, Nec- 
tarines, and Apricots, as well as for Plums. The seeds 




Fig. 204. Fruiting BraiNch of Plum. 

may be sown when taken from the fruit ; or they may 
be stratified, and sown in autumn or early spring. In 
the autumn following, the stocks will bo ready for trans- 
planting into nursery lines, preparatory to budding or 
grafting when large enough. For Plum stocks, the 
varieties best suited are the Damson, Mussel, St. 
Julien, and White Pear. The Mus.scl answers well as 
a stock for standard trees. Shield-budding in July 
and August, and ordinary cleft-grafting in March, 
or just before the sap ceases to flow in September, are the 
most successful methods to adopt. In budding, it is most 
important that wood, and not blossom, buds be inserted ; 
and, in grafting, wood-buds, which are sometimes very 
scarce on scions, must be carefully preserved. Stocks for 
grafting must be prepared by being headed-down early 
in the year, before growth begins ; and the scions should 
be cut at the same time, or even earlier, and laid with 
their ends in the ground. Attention must specially bo 
given to this particular, or a successful union of the parts 
at grafting-time will be oat of the question. Stmdard 
Plums may be worked near the ground, and the scion 
allowed to make its own stem, or at the proper heiMit, 
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aooording as the variety may be a vigorous or a weak- 
growing one. New varieties are raised from seeds. 

Soil and Situation. Plum-trees succeed in any fairly 
good loamy soil, provided the subsoil is open and properly 
drained. The ground should be well trenched previous to 
planting, although the roots of Plums are naturally dis- 
posed nearer to the surface than those of Apples and 
Pears. In a very rich soil, the growths usually made are 
too vigorous to become well ripened; in that which is 
moderately light, yet sufficiently moist, the trees succeed 
and produce the best-flavoured fruits. Respecting flavour, 
however, much depends on the amount of sunshine and 
light available. In market gardens, where the trees under 
notice are very extensively grown, they are planted in lines 
ranging from 15ft. to 20ft. apart, and the intervening 
spaces are occupied with Gooseberries and Currants. 
Standards and half-standards are generally favoured ; but 
dwarf and bush-trees are also extensively planted in market 
as well as in private gardens. All the finer dessert sorts 
should, if possible, be favoured with wall space in private 
establishments, as their fruits are invariably of so much 
importance, and the crop is more certain with the pro- 
tection of a wall than when the trees are fully exposed. 
A temporary covering, while the blossoms are open, may 
also be readily applied, should frost or unfavourable 
weather prevail. In a southern aspect, the fruits attain 
their highest flavour ; but this position is usually required 
for Peaches and other trees that are less hardy than 
Plums, and the latter are relegated to the walls with 
an eastern or western exposure — positions in which they 
succeed admirably. As already noted, the roots of Plum- 
trees run near the surface, and especially is this the 
case when the soil is left undug. All the available 
border space is invariably required for numerous crops ; 
and if a width of about 2ft. or 3ft. is left untouched next 
the wall, the other portion may be dug and cropped 
annually. The digging-over of this portion should not, 
however, be left longer than one season without being 
attended to, or the young roots will ascend, and the 
work cannot be performed without cutting them off. 

Pruning, Training, ^c. For Plum-trees against walls, 
the fan method of training is the best, as one or other 
of the branches is liable to die off occasionally, and its 
place can be more readily occupied by those next 
situated than would be possible with another method, 
as, for instance, horizontal training. For the open ground, 
standards, half-standards, pyramids, and bush trees, are 
available, as already stated. Mr. Rivers states that 
" Plums form most fertile oblique cordons ; no matter how 
the shoots are pinched, they will produce large crops of 
remarkably fine fruit, and continue to bear • in spite of 
excessive pinching, forming cylinders of fruit ; their 
worst tendency is to excessive growth, which must be 
checked by root-pruning." Plums are admirably adapted 
for culture in pots : late sorts, which can only be ripened 
with difficulty outside, arrive at great perfection under 
glass. See Orchard House. The fruit of the Plum is 
produced on small spurs, which form in great quantities 
on the ends and along the sides of bearing shoots of from 
one to three years' growth — that is, supposing they are 
well ripened. In pruning, therefore, these spurs should be 
carefully preserved, and also a sufficient quantity of young 
wood kept annuaEy to replace any which becomes old 
and unfruitful. The main branches on a fan-trained tree 
should be allowed plenty of space, and any irregular or 
misplaced ones removed, after provision can be made for 
filling their places with others of a better description. 
Summer pruning consists in shortening back the young 
shoots, treating the upper part of the tree first, to 
encourage the production of blossom-buds on the short 
spurs left. At the winter pruning, weak and un- 
ripened wood form the chief parts to be cut away. If 
Plum-trees become unfruitful, because of vigorous wood- 
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growth, they should be lifted early in autumn, and root- 
pruned. It has been recommended that pyramid trees 
should be lifted and replanted, if necessary, every two 
years ; this operation gives them a proper check, and 
greatly increases their fertility. Standard Plum-trees 
in the open ground, when once they are properly started, 
require but little pruning or training, unless the heads 
become too much crowded, when the weak wood should 
be cut out. If vigorous shoots appear, as they often 
will, in the centre of a, young tree, they should be 
pinched at an early stage, in order to check the sap. 
Such shoots seldom ripen properly on any fruit-tree, and 
their production should not be encouraged. Sometimes 
excessive vigour may be materially checked by simply 
clipping off a quantity of the leaves, on shoots so dis- 
posed, across the centre, with a view to arresting the 
flow of sap to the leaves, and thus indirectly affecting 
its progress to unduly enlarge the shoot. 

Plums intended for dessert should be allowed to hang 
until they are nearly ready to drop from the tree ; when 
only required for cooking, it is not of so much import- 
ance. The bloom on choice fruits should be carefully 
preserved, by handling only the stem when gathering 
them, and placing single layers in a shallow basket or 
box for transmitting to a cool fruit-room. Fruits with 
their bloom uninjured by rubbing are better able to 
withstand atmospheric changes than are those roughly 
handled, the bloom being their natural protection. Some 
few sorts, amongst which Coe's Golden Drop is a well- 
known example, will keep good for dessert a long time 
after being gathered, if wrapped in paper, and stood in a 
dry, airy place : these fruits attain their highest flavour 
when they become partially shrivelled. Plums and 
Damsons for cooking may be sent, before they get too 
ripe, very long distances, by being packed closely in a 
box, with a little soft chaff shaken in to fill up inter- 
stices between them. That cut from Oat straw is the 
best. 

Sorts. The following list includes most of the best 
varieties of Plums, both for dessert and kitchen use, 
which ripen from the early until the latter part of the 
season. There are many others in cultivation which it is 
thought unnecessary to refer to here, but it is not unlikely 
that some are omitted which should have had their merits 
recognised. Plenty are, however, enumerated for all pur- 



Angelina Burdett. Fruit round, of medium size ; skin dark 
purple, thickly^ covered with brown spots and a blue bloom ; flesh 
very rich and juicy. A good dessert Plum, which ripens early in 
September, and may be kept until it shrivels, when the flavour 
is very rich. 

Autumn Compote (Rivers'). Fruit oval, very large, bright red, 
and handsome, of first-rate quality for preserving. End of Sep- 
tember. A valuable, late culinary variety. 

Belgian Purple. Fruit medium or large, roundish, deep purple 
flesh juicy and richly flavoured. Middle of August. Dessert or 
kitchen. 

Belle de Septembre. Fruit large and handsome, roundish-oval, 
reddish-purple, covered with yellow spots and a thin bloom. 
Early in October. An excellent kitchen sort. The tree is an 
enormous bearer. 

Blue Imp^ratrice. Fruit medium, roundish-ovate, deep purple, 
with thick, blue bloom ; flesh rich, but not very juicy. October. 
An excellent variety for preserving and for dessert ; when allowed 
to hang, the fruits become very richly flavoured. The tree is an 
excellent bearer ; it should be grown against a wall. 

Bryanston Gage. Fruit large, round, green, blotched with 
red ; flesh juicy and rich. September. A large and excellent 
variety of Green Gage, which ripens about a fortnight later 
than the last-named. Dessert. 

Coe's Golden Drop. Fruit very large, oval, pale yeUow, with 
numerous dark reef spots ; flesh juicy, rich, and most delicious 
when well ripened. End of September. One of the finest late 
Plums for dessert or preserving. The tree deserves a wall, but 
bears well in the open ; it is also well adapted for pot culture. 

Cooper's Large. Fruit medium or large, oval, dark purple next 
the sun, with numerous brown dots ; flesh juicy, and of rich 
flavour. End of September and beginning of October. Dessert 
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De Montfort. Fruit medium sized, loundish, dark purple, with 
thin, blue bloom ; tiesh juicy, rich, and excellent, particularly 
■when the fruit shrivels. Middle of August. A first-rate dessert 
I'luni which rtisembk's Royal Hative, but the fiuits are larger. 

Denniston's Superb. Fruit rather large, nearly round, gieen- 
ishyellow, marked with a few blotches, and covered with bloom ; 
flesh juicy, rich, and deliciously flavoured. Middle of August. 
Dessert. The tree is very hardy, and a great bearer. 

Diamond. Fruit very large, oval, deep purple; flesh juicy, and 
briskly flavoure'i. Middle of September. One of the finest 
culinary Plums known. Tree vigorous, and an excellent bearer. 

Early Favourite (Rivers')- Fruit medium, roundish-oval, dark 

purple, covered with a thin bloom ; flesh juicy, and of excellent 
flavour. Middle of July. INlr. Rivers states, in his catalogue, 
that it "requires a wall with south or south-west aspect, and is 
then the earliest of all early Plums." 

£arly Rivers (Rivers'). Fruit oval, medium sized, deep purple ; 
flesh juicy, sweet, and brisk. End of July. A good, early Plum, 
and a gvent bearer ; valuable for preserving, because the fruits, 
though not large, are unusually heavy. This variety is also 
sometimes called Early Prolific. 

Goliatb. Fruit very large, oblong, reddish-purple. End of 
August. A large, showy Plum, best suited for culinary purposes 
and preserving. 

Grand Duke (Rivers'). Fruit very large, purple, with blue bloom- 
Middle of October. Kitchen. A seedling raised by Mr. Rivers 
from Autumn Compote ; a valuable addition to late varieties, 
either for market or private gardens. 




Fig. 205. Fruiting Branch of Green Gage Plum. 

Green Gage, Fruit round, medium sized, yellowish-green, 
marked, when ripe, with faint crimson spots, and covered with a 
gTey bloom ; flesh tender, melting, and of a most delicious 
flavour. End of August. AVell known as being one of the richest- 
flavoured of all Plums, invaluable for dessert, and amongst the 
very best for preserving. The tree is hardy, and an excellent 
bearer ; it produces the largest fruits on a wall, but the most 
richly-flavoured ones are generally those from standartls grown 
in the open ground. See Fig. 205. 

Guthrie's Late Green. Fruit large, round, yellowish-green, 
covered with a thin bloom; flesh yellnw. Arm, and very rich. 
Middle and end of September. A valuable Jate dessert Plum. 
The tree is hardy, and very productive. 

Hulings' Superb. Fruit very large, roundish-oval, yellow ; flesh 
rich, sugary, and highly flavoured. End of August. A flne large 
dessert Plum. 

Ickworth Imp6ratrice. Fruit medium or large, purple ; flesh 
tender, juicy, and of rich flavour. October. An excellent late 
dessert variety ; the fruits, if allowed to hang until they shrivel, 
attain a liigb' flavour ; after being gathered, they may be kept 
for a long time in a dry place, if wrapped in soft paper. 

Imp^riale de Milan. Fruit large, oval, dark purple, dotted 
with yellow ; flesh yellowish, juicy, and rich. Beginning cf 
October. Good for dessert and pre.serving ; late. 

Jefferson. Fruit large, oval, yellow, mottled with red ; flesh firm, 
juicy, and deliciously flavoured. Beginning of Septemlier. One 
of the fliiest dessert Plums. The tree is an abundant bearer. 

July Green Gage. Fruit similar in size and shape to the Green 
Gage ; it is also of equally good quality, and may be considered 
•A very valuable early variety. End of .luly. 
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Kirke's. Fruit medium, round, dark purple, covered with a dense, 

blue bloom ; flesh firm, juicy, very richly flavoured. Middle of 

September. A delicious dessert Plum, one of the best. The tree 

is very hardy and productive. 
Late Green Gage. Fruit smaller than the Green Gage, round, 

greenish -yellow ; flavour rich and good. A good late dessert 

Plum, which ripens at the beginning of October. 

Late Rivers. Fruit medium or small, round, dark purple, almost 
black ; flesh yellow, of very fine flavour. End of October and 
beginning of November. A valuable, extremely late variety, 
raised by Mr. Rivers. 

Lawrence's Favourite. Fruit large, round, dull yellowish- 
green, covered with grey bloom ; flesh tender, juicy, and rich. 
Beginning of September. Dessert. The tree is a free grower and 
bearer ; it fonns a beautiful pyramid. 

McLaughlin's. Fruit large, yellow, mottled with red, and covered 
with a thin bloom ; flesh firm, sweet, very juicy and rich. Middle 
and end of August. A large and delicious dessert Plum of the 
Green Gage race. 

Mirabelle. Fruit very small, oval, yellow, covered with a 
liglit bloom, and marked with reddisli spots next the sun ; 
flesh deep yellow, firm, briskly flavoured. Middle of August. 
Valuable for preserving and culinary purposes. The tree often 
bears its fruit in clusters ; it forms a beautiful pyramid, and is 
well adapted for pot culture. 

Mitchelson's, Fruit medium-sized, oval, deep purple, almost 
Idack, covered with a thin ))lue bloom. End of August and 
Iteginning of September. A fine Plum for cooking and pre- 
serving. The tree is a prodigious bearer. 

Orleans. Fruit medium, round, dark red or purple when fully 
ripe ; flesh tender, and briskly flavoured. IMiddle and end of 
August. An old, well-known, and highly valued culinary sort, 
excellent for preserving, but only second-rate for dessert. It is 
an abundant bearer, and does best against a wall. There are 
also varieties known as the Early and Late Orleans, in 
reference to their season of ripening. 

Oullins Golden, Fruit very large, greenish -yellow, dotted with 
crimson where exposed, and covered with a delicate bloom ; flesh 
very tender, juicy, and delicious. Beginning and middle of 
August. An excellent and very handsome early dessert Plum. 
Tree unusually fertile. 

Perdrigon Violet Hatif. Fruit medium, purple, juicy, rich, 
and excellent. Middle of August. Dessert. Tiee very hardy, 
and bears abundantly. 

Pond's Seedling. Fruit very large, oval, bright dark red, with 
some grey spots, and covered with bluish bloom ; flesh juicy and 
briskly flavoured. Beginning and middle of September. A great 
bearer, very valuable as a culinary variety. 

Prince Engelhert. Fruit very large, oval, deep purple, with a 
remarkably dense bloom ; flesh juicy, with a rich, brisk flavour. 
End of August, and September. One of the finest culinary 
Plums, delicious when preserved ; it is also good for dessert 
when highly ripened. The tree is a great bearer. 

Prince of Wales. Fruit medium or rather large, round, reddish- 
purple, with yellow dots and a thick bloom ; flesh juicy and 
sweet. Beginning of September. A good culinary sort. The tree 
is an abundant bearer. 

Purple Gage. Fruit medium, round, purple, with pale blue 
bloom ; flesh firm, and of the most delicious flavour. Beginning 
and middle of September. A dessert Plum of the greatest excel- 
lence ; if allowed to ripen and shrivel, the fruit becomes a perfect 
sweetmeat. Tree haidy and productive ; succeeds as a standard, 
and also against a wall. 

Red Magnum Bonum. Fruit very large, oval, deep red ; flesh 
firm, and briskly-flavoured. Middle of September. A very old 
culinary variety ; it succeeds well as a standard. 

Beine Claude de Bavay. Fruit large, round, gieenlsh-yellow, 
mottled with green, and covered with a delicate bloom ; flesh 
teniler, rich, and sugary. End of September and beginning of 
(.)ctober. Dessert. A large, valuable variety of the GREEN 
Gage race. 

Royale de Tours. Fruit large, light purple, with small, yellow 
dots and blue bloom ; flesh very juicy, and of rich flavour. 
Middle of August. Excellent either for dessert or preserving. 

Royale Hative. Fruit medium-sized, round, light purple, with 

blue bloom ; flesh yellow, melting, exceedingly rich. End of 
July. A good early dessert Plum. 
Sultan (Rivers'). Fruit medium or large, round, deep red, with a 
thick bloom ; flavour brisk and pleasant, ^liddlc of August. A 
very productive and excellent culinary Plum, raised by mV. Rivers 
from Belle de Septembre. 

The Czar (Rivers'). Fruit very large, oval, dark purple, almost 
black when ripe ; flesh tender, juicy, and agreeably flavoured. 
End of July and beginning of August. A very ^■aiuable early 
culinary Plum, raised by Mr. Rivers from Prince Engeldert, 
fertilised Ity another variety. The tree is hardy, robust, and very 
productive, anil the fruits are not liable to crack with the rain. 

Transparent Gage. Fruit large, round, much flattened, gi-eenish- 
yellow, marbled with red ; flesh transparent, rich, juicy, and 
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of high excellence. Beginning and middle of September. One 
of the most delicious Plums for dessert, and consi(^red the finest 
of the Gage tribe. Two seedlings have been raised by Mr. Elvers 
from this variety, and named Early Transparent and Late 
Transparent Gage. The first-named is said to ripen ten days 
before, and the other ten days after, the typical sort. "The two 
seedlings and the parent differ entirely in their growth, but are 
almost identical in the quality and size of the fruit. The Early 
Transparent is upright and compact, but vigorous ; the Late 
Transparent is dwarf and compressed" (Elvers). 

Victoria, Fruit large, roundish-oval, bright red, covered with a 
thin bloom ; flesh very juicy and sweet. September. A well- 
known and first-rate culinary Plum, very extensively cultivated 
in market gardens, and worthy of a place in every collection. 
The tree is a most abundant bearer, both as a standard and 
against a wall. 

Wasblngton, Fruit large and handsome, deep yellow when 
ripe, marked ^vith crimson, and covered with pale bluish bloom ; 
flesh firm, rich, and sugary. Middle of September. One of the 
best culinary Plums, also sometimes used for dessert. 

Wblte Magnum Bonuxu. Fruit very large, oval, deep yellow, 
with thin, white bloom ; flesh firm, rather coarse, sub-acid. 
September. A very large and valuable variety for cooking and 
preserving ; it is usually known as the EGG Plum. The tree is 
vigorous, and generally bears well. 

Winesour. Fruit rather small, oval, dark purple ; flesh juicy, 
sub-acid. Middle of September. A very valuable variety for 
preserving and for culinary purposes; much esteemed in some 
districts, but not so good in others. 

Woolston Black. Fruit medium, round, deep purple, with blue 
bloom ; flesh melting and richly flavoured, particularly after 
becoming shrivelled. Beginning of September. Dessert. 

Of the BnUace {Prunus insititia) there are several 
varieties. The species grows v/ili in many parts of 
Britain, and the fruits are much like Damsons, except that 
they are round, instead of being oval. They are used for 
cooking and preserving. The sorts best known are named 
respectively Black, Essex, Eoyal, and White. The 
trees are usually enormous bearers. Amongst Damsons 
the following are recommended : 

Common, Fruit small, roundish-oval, dark purple or nearly 
black. Middle and end of September. A well-known variety, 
much esteemed for preserving. 

Crittenden's, or Cluster. Fruit larger than other varieties of 
Damson, roundish-oval, black, with a thhi bloom. Middle of 
September. This is considered the best sort of Damson ; it was 
raised in Kent, and has recently been brought into prominent 
notice because of its extraordinary fertility. The tree forms a 
handsome pyramid. 

Prune. Fruit oval, larger than the Common Damson, and con- 
sidered better for preserving, but the tree is not generally so 
productive. September. Much esteemed in the North. 

Rivers' Early. A seedling raised by Mr. Elvers from St. 
Etienne Plum. Early in August. It is very early, and a valu- 
able addition. 

Wllite. Fruit oval, pale yellow, with a thin bloom ; flesh yellow, 
agreeably acid. End of September. 

FtrNQi. The Fungi parasitic on Plums need not be 
greatly dilated upon, since few of them do much injury 
to any part of the tree. A considerable number of 
Pyrenomycetes hare been found growing upon the dead 
branches; but they are not known to be injurious to the 
living plants, with^ a few exceptions mentioned below, 
and even these are scarcely dailgerous, except under 
conditions that specially favour their growth. The leaves 
are sometimes thinly covered with a white coating, com- 
posed of filaments of the nature of those described under 
Oidium. After a time, there become visible, scat- 
tered over this coating, small, round, black particles, 
like grains of gunpowder. These, by the help of the 
microscope, are seen to be perithecia, in each of which 
is inclosed a single ascus, and in this lie eight colourless, 
oblong, very minute spores, which escape by the walls 
of the perithecium bursting when ripe. The latter body 
is provided on the top with from three to seven upright, 
stiff, slender outgrowths, each of which bifurcates four 
or five times near the tip. This Fungus has received 
the names Podosphcera Kunzei, and P. tridactyla. The 
latter name is now generally adopted. Eeproduotion is 
effected both by the spores described above, and by 
means of oonidia, developed as described under Oidium. 
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Though not uncommon, the Fungus is seldom very hurt- 
ful to Plum-trees ; but, where desirable to check its growth, 
this may be effected by dusting the leaves with flowers 
of sulphur, or by syringing them with n, mixture pre- 
pared from sulphur and quicklime, as recommended 
under Mildew, or with potassium sulphide solution (see 
Oidium). 

Another Fungus parasitic on Phxms, and named Exoascus 
Pruni, gives rise to a peculiar condition of the fruit, 
known as " Bladder Plums." The presence of this Fungus 
is easily recognised by the great increase in the size of the 
young fruits, as compared with healthy fruits of the same 
age, by their elongated, pointed form, by the greyish-green 
bloom on their surface, and by the diseased fruits laeing 
hollow, like bladders, with frequently barely a vestige of 
the seed. After a short time, these enlarged fruits turn 
to a dirty - yellow colour, fade, and shrivel up. The 
mycelium of this Fungus lives all the year round in the 
soft bast of the twigs, which often show distinct traces 
of its presence. From these it extends into the ovaries 
of the flowers, along the woody bundles, and thence 
spreads throughout the tissues, and comes to lie close 
below the skin of the ovary. ' Branches grow out from 
the mycelium, burst through the skin, and stand erect, 
side by side, over the surface. Each reaches a length of 
rather over nsoin., with a breadth of about a quarter 
as much, and is supported on an oblong stalk-cell, about 
one-fourth of its length, which rests on the surface of 
the epidermis, not pressing between its cells. Each of 
the longer cells is an ascus, and has inclosed in it eight 
round spores, which are set free by the bursting of the 
ascus, about the time the fruit withers. The spores are 
scattered far and wide by the wind, and such as fall into 
favourable situations propagate the disease anew. The 
only remedy likely to prove useful is to cut off, and bum 
without delay, the fruits and branches that show traces 
of the Fungus. 

The leaves of Plum-trees frequently show thickened, 
fleshy, orange-red spots, of irregularly-rounded outline. 
These are the work of a Fungus known as Polystigma 
nibru^n. A section through one of these spots will 
probably pass through one or more flask-shaped spaces, 
some of which are perithecia, inclosing numerous asci, 
in each of which are eight minute, oval, colourless spores. 
Other of the flask-shaped bodies are pycnidia of the same 
Fungus; and in them lie numerous slender, curved, rod- 
like, colourless sporidia, each formed on the tip of a 
small stalk. Both kinds of flasks have the walls in- 
separable from the surrounding tissues, and both open by 
narrow mouths on the lower surface of the spots. On 
examination, with the microscope, of a thin sKce from 
the leaf, the tissues are found crammed with the fila- 
ments of the Fungus, and much altered. However, the 
spots are rarely so numerous as to do much harm to 
the leaves, though they take nourishment from them, 
and prevent the proper fulfilment of their functions. 
This Fungus is widely spread, in Europe, Asia, and North 
America. Where the Fungus is doing harm to Plum- 
trees, it will be well to collect and burn the diseased 
leaves, and also those which have fallen. Sorauer recom- 
mends digging the latter into the ground in early spring, 
before the young leaves burst from the buds, to prevent 
risk of their being infected. As regards the prevention 
of diseases of Plum-trees, it is very desirable to remove 
from their neighbourhood Sloe-bushes and Bird Cherries, 
since the disease-producing insects and Fungi live on these 
species as well as on the Plum. 

Plums frequently suffer badly from the action of Oidium 
fructigenum, for a fuU account of which, including 
remedies, see Fear (Ftjnqi). The Fungus sometimes 
covers the entire surface of the fruits, rendering them 
quite white, and causing them to dry up. 

Insect Pests. These are not very hurtful in the 
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British Islands except, it may be, in a few cases, under 
peculiar conditions. The roots are liable to be out and 
eaten by Cookohafeijs, &o. Certain Bark Beetles injure 
the stems, especially of trees that are not otherwise quite 
healthy. Some Weevils also feed, as larvae, in winding 
galleries below the bark of diseased or weakly trees ; 
among these, one of the more prominent is Magdalinus 
Pruni, a beetle about I'lin. to Hn. long, with black body 
and dull red antennae. 

The branches are attacked at times by WeevilB of the 
genus Rhynchites. B. Alliarim, which is perhaps the 
most injurious species, is from Jin. to Jin. long, and is 
blue, "with coarsely- striated wing-cases, dusky antennae, 
and a moderately long beak. The female lays her 
eggs on the buds near the end of the young shoots, in 
spring, and then gnaws the branch a little below the 
tip. The part beyond the notch hangs down and withers, 
and is thereby rendered suitable for nourishing the larvae, 
which usually feed in the pith. This Weevil is at times 
very hurtful among young trees on the Continent. The 
perfect insects of this, and of certain allied species, do 
considerable harm by gnawing the young buds and leaves. 

A considerable number of Moths, and one Butterfly, 
Aporia Gratcegi, or the Black-veined White (see Haw- 
thorn Caterpillars), feed, as larvae, upon Plum leaves; 
but most of those that call for notice are more hurtful 
to other trees, and will be found treated of under the 
following headings : Lackey Moth, Leaf-rollers, Li- 
paris, Moths, Tortricina, and Winter Moths. The 
larvae of certain species of Sawflies also prove destruc- 
tive by devouring the leaves. The worst of these is 
Eriocampa limaciTia, the larvae of which feed on a great 
variety of cultivated trees and shrubs, and go by the 
name of Slugworms, because of their form, of their 
sluggish habits, aijd of a, slimy excretion that covers 
the body. For an account of these larvae, and of the 
means to be used to destroy them, see Slugworms. 
The young branches and leaves are invaded, at times, 
by colonies of Aphides or Green Plies, Phorodon 
Hwmuli, var. Mahaleb, causes the young leaves at the 
tips of the twigs to become rather fleshy and wrinkled, 
the insects living in large colonies on their lower sur- 
face. Myzus Persicce has very similar habits ; and one 
or two other species are not rare on Plum-trees. 

The flowers and fruits are attacked chiefly by the Plum 
Weevil (Rhynchites cupreus) and the Plum Tortrix (Carpo- 
capsa funebrana). The larvae of both these insects bore 
into the unripe fruit, and, by causing its premature fall, 
materially injure the crop. The Weevil is rather under 
Jin. long, bronze or coppery in colour, with a thin coating 
of scattered grey hairs, and a black beak and limbs. The 
wing-cases are deeply marked with dots or pittings. 
When the fruit is scarcely half grown, the female lays 
her eggs on it, and the larv« penetrate into it. The 
moth (Garpocapsa funebrana) is seldom seen, but it is 
very common, in the larval state, in unripe Plums. The 
fore wings are grey, clouded with darker shades ; at the 
hinder angle of each is a spot of ash-grey, with a faint 
metallic lustre, surrounded by an indistinct border, in 
which lies a row of black dots. The spread of wings 
is rather over iin. The larvae are reddish above, paler 
below, with the head brown-hlaok. There are a few soft 
hairs on the body. The larvae of both beetle and moth 
feed in the Plums during early autumn, and, when the 
fruits fall, the larvae crawl out, burrow into the ground, 
and there become pupae, to emerge as perfect insects 
in the following spring. 

Remedies. For the means to be adopted against insects 
on the roots, see Cockchafer and Mole Cricket ; and 
for those against Bark Beetles, see ScolytidsB. The 
leaf-feeding beetles and larvae of moths are best got rid 
of by shaking or jarring the branches over anything laid 
or held below, and collecting and killing the insects. In 
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some cases, hand-picking is the most satisfactory method. 
The Slugworms or Sawfly larvaa cannot be got rid of by 
this method, but require special treatment, for which 
see Slugworms. Aphides are best combated by the 
removal of all surplus young twigs, especially if attacked 
by the Aphides, and by applications syringed upwards 
below the leaves. See Aphides. The species that feed 
in the fruits are best kept under by collecting the pre- 
maturely fallen fruits, without delay, and burning them, 
or giving them to pigs. 

Following up the above account of the insect pests 
on the Plum, it may be mentioned that Mite Galls, of 
the genus Phytoptus (see Mites), produce galls of two 
or three kinds on the leaves of the Plum, as well as on 
the Sloe and the Bird Cherry. Of these, the more con- 
spicuous are Erineum Padi, in the form of irregular 
patches of velvety, close-set hairs, at first pale, but be- 
coming rusty-brown, on the lower surface of the leaf; 
also outgrowths of a rounded or bullet-like form, and 
half a line to two lines long, and green or red, scattered 
over the surface of the leaf (Cephaloneon molle), or 
near the margins (0. hypocrateriforme and 0. confluens). 
They also, at times, produce small galls in the bark of 
young branches (Cecidoptes Pruni), However, none of 
these mite-gaUs seriously affect the weKare of the tree, 
though rendering it unsightly. If from any cause it 
seems desirable to check the increase of the galls, hand- 
picking is the only remedy likely to be of use. 

The fruits of the Plum-tree are very much injured, in 
the United States of America and in Canada, by the larvae 
of two kinds of Weevils, both living in the fruit. Though 
neither has proved hurtful to Plums in England, the habits 
of the larvae, and their abode in the fruits, render their 
introduction not unlikely; hence, the insects and the 
kind of injury done by them, are here shortly described. 
The Plum Curculio {Conotrachelus nenuphar) is about 
Jin. long, small, rough, and blackish, and has on each wing- 
case, in the middle, a black, shining hump, and behind 
this a clay-yellow band, variegated with white spots in the 
middle. The female settles on the young fruit, bores a 
hole in the skin to receive an egg, drops it in, and then 
makes a crescent-shaped cut about half round it. She 
repeats this process on one fruit after another. The larva 
hatches in a few days, and at once eats into the fruit, till 
it arrives at the stone, near which it feeds. It reaches its 
fuU size in from three to five weeks. The fruit becomes 
gummy, and falls prematurely and the larva remains, till it 
is full grown, in the fallen fruit ; it then eats its way out, 
bores into the ground, changes into a pupa, and the perfect 
insect emerges in from three to six weeks. The beetles 
hybernate under bark and in other retreats. This Insect 
often destroys a large part of the Plum and Cherry harvest, 
and it also feeds in other stone fruits. The best remedy 
is to jar the beetles into an inverted umbrella, or on to 
sheets spread below the tree, and to collect and destroy 
the fallen fruits without delay, or to turn pigs into the 
orchards to feed on them. Rubbish should not be left for 
shelter to beetles. The second species (Coccotorus scutel- 
laris) is popularly called the Plum Gouger. It is very 
common in the valley of the Mississippi, but has not yet 
been found in the Eastern States. It is said to be less 
hurtful than the former species, which is fortunate, as its 
habits render it the more likely to be brought to Europe. 
In general appearance, it is somewhat like the Plum Cur- 
culio, but differs as follows ; It is nearly ^in. long ; the 
head and wing-oases are brown, with a leaden-grey tint ; 
and the wing-oases are variegated irregularly with black 
and pale spots, and bear no humps; the thorax and legs 
are ochre-yeUow ; and the snout cannot be folded below 
the breast. The beetles appear in spring. The female 
bores holes in the young Plums, and pushes an egg into 
each, but she makes no cuts around them. The larva 
hatches in a few days, and bores at once to the stone 
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which it pierces while still soft. The larva feeds, till full 
grown, on the seed, and then bores a hole for its escape as 
a beetle ; but it remains inside the stone, and there be- 
comes a pupa. The beetle emerges usually in August or 
September, and hybernates in the perfect state. It feeds, 
in spring, on young Plums, into which it bores its beak. 
The Plums exude gum, and become knotty and useless. 
This beetle is also known as Anthonomus prunicida. The 
remedies recommended are jarring the trees, to shake 
down the beetles, as with the Plum Curculio, and collect- 
ing and destroying fallen fruits. The beetles are active, 
and take flight readily ; hence, jarring is less successful 
than with the former species. 



Included under Flumbag^o 



FI.UMBAGi:i.I.A. 

(which see). 

FIiUMBAGIKrES!. A natural order of herbaceous 
or woody, generally perennial plants, broadly distri- 
buted, but, for the most part, abounding in maritime 
districts and salt lands. Flowers pink, violet, blue, or 
yellow, rarely white, hermaphrodite, regular, sessile or 
shortly pedicellate ; calyx gamosepalous, tubular or 
funnel-shaped, sometimes coloured, five, ten, or fifteen- 
ribbed, the primary ribs produced into teeth or lobes ; 
corolla monopetalous, or of five petals, hypogynous, 
sometimes shortly connate or coherent, rarely all free at 
base ; stamens five, opposite the petals or corolla lobes. 
Fruit a capsule or utricle, included in the calyx, or 
rarely elongated and exserted. Leaves sometimes fas- 
cicled at the top of a rhizome, simple, entire, semi- 
amplexicaul ; sometimes shortened into a petiole, dilated 
at its base, and amplexicaul; sometimes alternate, on a 
branching stem, with swollen nodes ; exstipulate. Cer- 
tain of the species possess tonic and astringent pro- 
perties. The Plumbagos contain a caustic colouring 
matter. Eight genera and scarcely 200 (according to 
Bentham and Hooker) species are included in this 
order. Examples are : Armeria, Plumbago, and Statice. 

FLTJKBAG'O (the old Latin name, used by Pliny, 
from plumbum, lead ; the plant is said by him 
to be efficacious in curing the lead disease). Leadwort. 
Syn. Thela. Including Plumbagella. Okd. Plumba- 
ginecB. A genus comprising about half-a-score species of 
stove, greenhouse, or hardy perennial herbs, sometimes 
shrubby, rarely annuals (one species leafiess), inhabiting 
the warmer regions of the globe. Flowers blue, rose- 
colour, violet, or white, spicate at the apices of the 
branches; calyx tubular, five-fid; coroUa salver-shaped, 
the limb spreading, five-lobed. Leaves usually alternate, 
auriculate-amplexioaul, or dilated at base into an 
amplexicaul petiole, or naked and toothed. The tender 
sorts flower best in a moderately warm house, and are 
well adapted for growing against a wall. The most 
suitable compost is one of good fibrous loam and sand, 
and a little peat. They do very weE when planted out 
in the borders of a, warm conservatory, or in a warm 
greenhouse. Propagated by the rooted shoots from 
the base of the plants ; or by nearly ripe cuttings, which 
root freely in a gentle bottom heat. The annual species 
are easily raised from seeds, sown in the open border, 
in spring. The majority of the species are, or have 
been, cultivated in our gardens. P. capensis is ad- 
mirably adapted for training up a greenhouse rafter or 
pillar. It should be cut back hard after flowering, and 
allowed to rest through the winter by being kept 
rather dry. The beautiful pale blue flowers are pro- 
duced in the greatest profusion on the shoots of the 
current year. This plant also succeeds in a warmer 
temperature, and, if grown in two or three positions 
differently affected in this respect, the flowering season 
collectively may be prolonged by the plants in one house 
succeeding those in the other. P. rosea is a fine winter- 
flowering plant, requiring more heat than P. capensis, 
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Plumbago — continued. 
except in the summer. It is adapted for pot culture, or 
for planting in a stove. The hardy perennial species thrive 
in ordinary soil, and may be increased by divisions. 

P. capensis (Cape of Good Hope).* fi. pale Ijlue, disposetl in 
terminal, sub-aecund, short, approximating spikes ; corolla tube 
thrice as long as the calyx.- Summer and autumn. I. oblong or 
oblong-spathulate, obtuse, mucro-nulate, entire. Stem angularly 
striate, h. 2ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1818. A stove or green- 
house, climbing or decumbent shrub, sometimes employed in 
bedding. (B. M. 2110 ; B. E. 417.) 

P. coerulea (blue). Jl. blue, about j^in. long, disposed in loose, 
terminal spikes ; corolla half as long again as the calyx tube, 
dilated above. Summer. I. ovate-oblong, sub-rhomboid, attenu- 
ated and slightly acute at both ends. Stem erect, flexuous, 
branched, h. lift. South America, 1826. Gfreenhouse annual. 
(B. M. 2917, under name of P. rhomboidea.) 




Fig. 206. Inflorescence of Plumbago euroPjEa. 

P. europsea (European), fl. violet-rose, spicate and somewhat 
headed at the tips of the branches ; corolla tube nearly twice as 
long as the calyx, enlarged above. September. I. slightly 
powdery beneath, slightly gland-toothed at the margin ; lowest 
ones shortly attenuated or sessile; intermediate ones ovate or 
oblong ; uppermost ones lanceolate or linear, acute. Stem erect, 
much branched, h. 3ft. South Europe, 1596. Hardy herbaceous 
perennial. See Fig. 206. (B. M. 2139 ; S. F. G. 191.) 

P. Iiarpentss (Lady Larpent's).* /. violet, in close, terminal 
heads ; sepals and bracts shining, ciliated, destitute of glands. 
October. I. obovate, acute, tapering to the base, minutely scaly, 
finely serrated, fringed. Stems slender, zigzag, scaly, hairy. 
h. lit. Shanghai, 1846. Hardy perenniaL (G. C. 1847, 732.) The 
correct name of this plant is Ceratostigma plumbaginoides. 

P. mlcrantha (small-flowered). Ji. white, disposed in terminal 
or axillary, shortly pedunculate spikes. July, l, lower ones 
oblong, slightly toothed, attenuated into very short, amplexicaul 
petioles ; the rest sessile, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, cordate- 
auriculate at the base. Stem angular-sulcate, erect, or difluse and 
much branched, h. 2ft. Siberia, &c., 1829. Hardy annual. 

P. ocddeutalis (Western). A synonym of P. scandens. 

P. pulchella (pretty), fl. bluish-violet, scarcely iin. long, dis- 
posed in loose, terminal, elongated spikes ; corolla tube scarcely 
half as long again as calyx. Summer. I. ovate-oblong, acuminate, 
attenuated at base into very short, amplexicaul petioles. Stem 
slender, erect, branched, striated, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Mexico. Stove 
sub-shrub. (L, B. C. 1536, under name of P. rhomboidea.) 
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P. rosea (rose).* /. rosy-scarlet, liiii. to 2in. long, axillary or 
disposed in long, terminal spikes ; calyx slightly-reddish ; 
corolla tube slender, four times as long as the calyx. July. 
t. large, oblong, attenuated and slightly obtuse above, shortly 
cuneate at base, and attenuated into very short, amplexicanl, 
exauriculate petioles. Stem erect, terete, slender, striated, simple 
beneath, branched above. /;. 2ft. Kast Indies, 1777. Stove 
perennial. (B. M. 230.) mccinea is a splendid variety, with 
larger, more brightly-coloured flowers. (B. M. 5363.) 

P. scandens (climbing). Devil's Herb ; Toothwort. Jl. white, 
disposed in loose, terminal, elongated spikes ; corolla tube twice 
as long as the calyx. .July. I. oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, on short petioles, amplexicaul at base. Stem some- 
what climbing, slender, striated, much branched, h. 3ft. West 
Indies, 1599. Stove shrub. SVN. P. occideiitalis. 

P. zeylanica (Cingalese), jl. white, disposed in elongated, rather 
dense spikes ; corolla tube twice as long as the calyx. .June. 
I. ovate or oblong, sliiihtly acute, very shortly and abruptly 
attenuated into an amplexicaul, short petiole. Stem somewhat 
climbing, angular-striate, much branched, li. lAft. East Indies, 
1731. Stove shrub. (B. R. 1846, 23.) 

PLUM, CHERBiT. See Pruuus cerasifera. 

PLUM, COCOA. See Chrysobalanus Icaco. 

PLUM CUBCULIO. See remark.s on Insects 
under Plum. 

PLUM, DATE. See Diospyros. 

PLUMERTA (named in honour of Charles Plumier, 
1646-1T06, a French traveller and writer on botany). 
Stn. Himatanthus. (^)rd. Apocyn(uece. A rather large 
genua (about forty species have been described) of 
glabrous or pubescent stove trees, with tbiokish branches, 
natives of tropical America. Flower.s white, yellowish, 
or rose-purple, large, in terminal cymes. Leaves alter- 
nate, often on long petioles, pennivelned. The species 
thrive best in a conipo.st of sandy loam and iibry peat. 
Propagated, in spring, by cuttings of ripe shoots, inserted 
in sand, under a handlight. Very few species are now 
in cultivation. 




Fig. 207. Flowering Branchi.et of Plumeria tricolor. 

P. acuminata (acumina(e). A synonym of P. acutifolla. 

P, acutifolla (iiointcd-lcavcd).* ,/(. pink outside and white within, 
very fragr.'uit, in coiiiiHuind, sju'eading cymes. June to Septem- 
ber. /. scattered, lanceolate, at-utiiinated, glabrous, flat. /). 20ft. 
Naturalised in India, &c., 1790. (H. M. 3952; B. R. 114.) SVi\. 
/'. am itiinata. 

P. bicolor (two-coloure{l). fi. wliite, with a yellow thrfiat, a very 
long, thick, incurved tube, and obovate-oblong, oblique segments ; 
peduncles thickened at top, corymljose. July. I. lanceolate- 
oblong, witti revolute edges, acunnnjited, 1ft. long. h. 15ft. West 
Indies, 1733. (B. R. 480.) 

P. Jameson! (Jameson's). Jl., corolla large, hypoci'ateriforni ; 
tube long, yellow, deeply tingi'd with red ; limb of five rich 
yellow segments; peduncles terminal, 9in. to 12iu. long; pedicels 
red. July. I. mostly confined to the tips of the branches, large, 
broadly-oblong, on rather long, ncaily ter(!tc petioles (furrowed 
on the upper side), attenuated :it base, acuminated at the ex- 
tremity, h. 4ft. Guayaquil. (B. M. 4751.) 
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P. Kerii (Ker's). A synonym of P. tricolor. 

P. Lambertlana (Lambert's). Jl. white, with a yellow throat, 
and broad-rhomboid, obtuse segments. May to August. (. ob- 
long, acuminated, flat. h. 10ft. Mexico, 1824. This differs from 
P. tricolor in having larger, inorlorous flowers, and in the seg- 
ments being broader and rounder. (B. R. 1378.) 

P. lutea (yellow-flowered).* _/!. very sweet-scented ; corolla 4in. in 
diameter ; lobes very pale pink, with a broad, pale golden- 
yellow base; tube hairy within ; cymes terminal, sub- umbellate, 
about as long as the leaves. June. I. crowded at the ends of 
the branches, spreading. Bin. to IBin. long, narrowly oblong- 
obovate, tapering into the stout petiole, sub-acute. Branches 
and branchlets stout, scarred, h. 10ft. to 20ft. Peru, 1859. 
(B. M. 5779.) 

P. rubra (red).* Frangipani-plant. Jl. red, crowded in fascicles, 
with a pilose throat, and obliquely obovate-oblong segments, 
which are rounded at the apex ; peduncles elongated. July. 
«. obovate-oblong, acute, with flat edges, fc. 12ft. to 20ft. Jamaica, 
1690. (B. M. 279 ; B. R. 780.) 

P. tricolor (three-coloured). Jl., corolla with a yellow throat, 
white above the yellow part, and red round the margins of the 
segments ; peduncles terminal, cymose. July to October. I. ob- 
ovate-oblong, tapering at both ends, entire. /(. 15ft. 1815. 
See Fig. 207. (B. R. 510.) Syn. P. Kerii. 

P. tuberculata (warty - stemmed). jl. white, scentless ; 
peduncles axillary, much shorter than the leaves, many- 
flowered. August. I. coriaceous, narrow-oblong, obtuse, taper- 
ing a little w;iy into the petioles, downy beneath. Branches 
tubercnlate. A. ■5ft St. Domingo, 1812. (L. B. C. 681.) 

PLUM, GIN6EB.BBEAD. See Parinarium 
macrophyllum. 
PLUM, MAIDEN. .See Comocladia. 

PLUMOSE. Feathery, as the pappus of Thistles. 

PLUM SLUG. See Slugworms. 

PLUM TOK.TBIX. See Plum (Insects). 

PLUM WEEVILS. See Plum (Insects). 

PLUBI. Used in composition, this term signifies 
many or several, e.g., Plurilooular, many-celled. 

PLUBiIDENS. A synonym of Bidens. 

PLUSIA. A genua of Noctidda:, the larvsE of some 
of which do considerable injury to cultivated plants. The 
British species vary between Hm. and l^in. in spread of 
wings, and they almost all possess shining metallic, 
silvery, or golden spots and markings on the rather 
pointed front wings. The thorax and abdomen bear 
crests of hair-like scales. The moths generally fly during 
the day ; when at rest, the wings are held like a roof 
over the hinder part of the body. The larvae are rather 
slender, tapering markedly towards the head, which 
is small ; they have six true legs in front, but only six 
prolegs, being the last three pairs of the five usually 
present in larvae of Noetuce. Owing to the absence of the 
front prolegs, they "loop" in walking, like Geometer 
larvffi. When full-fed. they apin loose cocoons among 
dead leaves, or on the food-plants, and in these become 
black pups. Two, or even more, broods may be hatched 
in a year. 

The larvas of several species feed on Groundsel, Nettles, 
and other low weeds, and m.ay at times devour cultivated 
plants along with these ; but the only species that is really 
dangerous to garden and field produce is P. Gamma, the 
too well-known Silver Y, or Gamma Moth. The larva 
of the moth is, indeed, one of the worst pe.sts at times, 
alike in the garden and in the field. The moths may 
be seen, from June to the end of October in some years, 
flying in the bright sunshine, and not less in the twilight ; 
nor do they cease to fly even at night. Frequently, they 
swarm in myriads in hay-fields, among Turnips, in gardens, 
and, in fact, everywhere. Some idea of the form, size[ 
and markinga, may be obtained from Fig. 208, in which' 
however, the characteristic silvery mark on ' the front 
wings, like the Greek letter gamma (y), or the letter y, 
is not well shown. It is plainest in the loft wing near 
the middle. The front wings are grey or violet-grey 
marbled with warm brown, which is darkest in a loze'nn-e- 
shaped patch on the inner margin ; in this patch lies 
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the silrery y. , The hind wings have a broad, dark band 
along the margin, and the basal space is pale grey. 
The eggs are laid on the lower surface of the leaves. 
The larvse are thickest at the twelfth segment, tapering 
forwards. They are bright green, with bluish-green 
dorsal line, bordered along each side with a, white line ; 
and there are four more narrow white lines and a yellow 
line on each side, near the spiracles or breathing pores. 
There are a good many scattered, fine bristles on the 
body. The larvse rest with the back arched, and move 
by looping. They feed upon all kinds of herbs, including 




Fig. 208. Plusia Gamma. 

Nettles and other weeds, as weH as upon many low culti- 
vated plants, such as Cabbages, Beets, Peas, Beans, &c. 
The best methods of effectively lessening their numbers are 
to destroy the larvse, either by hand-picking, or by sweep- 
ing them, or beating them, off their food, and destroying 
them at once; or ducks and hens may be turned in to 
feed on them. Dusting the plants with soot or caustic 
lime is also recommended, though not very safe for 
delicate plants. Among the points to be specially attended 
to is the removal of weeds from gardens and field crops 
alike, as they afford shelter for the insects. 

FLUTELIiA CKUCIFEBAIIUIII. A small moth, 
known also as the Diamond-back or Turnip-moth, belong- 
ing to the group of Tineina. It is excessively common 
throughout Great Britain ; and, despite its small size, 
the ravages committed by the larvse in some years are 
sufficient to force it on the notice of every observant 
farmer and gardener. The wings are about |in. across. 
They are narrow, with long fringes, and are of a greyish- 
brown colour, with darker spots, the inner margin 
bearing a long, pale ochreous streak, with three prolonga- 
tions into the dark part. While at rest, the moths sit 
in a very characteristic attitude, with the antennae held 
straight forward, and nearly touching their support, and 
the wings folded over the body, like the sloping sides 
of a roof. The pale edges are thus in contact, and re- 
semble a row of three diamond-shaped spots. The legs 
are nearly hidden by the wings in the sitting insect. 
The larvse are pale green in colour, with a darker head, 
several black dots on the next segment, and two yellowish 
spots on each of the next two segments. They have a 
few bristly hairs on the body, which tapers a little 
towards each end. They feed on the lower surface of 
the leaves of Turnip, Cabbage, and other Cruciferm, 
eating away the substance of the leaf between the veins. 
Frequently, a dozen or more may be found on a leaf, 
and, when very numerous, or while the plants are small, 
the crop is apt to suffer severely. When full-fed, the 
larvse spin slight cocoons in the hollows between the 
leaf-veins on the lower surface, or on the soil, among 
rubbish, and change into pale brown pupae, marked with 
black lines on the bdck and wing-cases. The moths 
emerge in from two to three weeks. There are two chief 
broods in the year, the moths appearing in May and 
August, and the larvse about a month or six weeks later. 

Remedies. These are very difficult of application, since 
the larvse live protected by the leaves from the direct 
application of insecticides, while their numbers and small 
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size render hand-picking slow, and unlikely to be suc- 
cessful, except on a small scale. The removal and de- 
struction of leaves, with numerous larvas and pupae on 
them, and also of surface rubbish in autumn, lessens the 
risk to future crops. Brushing below the plants with 
branches of Firs, or of other twiggy shrubs or trees, has 
been recommended as likely to remove a number of the 
larvae. Whatever favours rapid growth in the plants, 
e.g., manures and watering the plants in dry weather, 
will be of service ; and gas lime and soot, thrown below 
the plants, might assist in keeping away the moths during 
the time of egg-laying, and in reducing the injury to 
the leaves. 

FNEUMONAITTHE. Included under Gentiana. 

FOA (from poa, an ancient Greek name for grass or 
fodder). Meadow Grass. Ord. GraminecB. A large genus 
(about -eighty species) of hardy, sometimes dwarf annual, 
sometimes taller and perennial, grasses, broadly dispersed, 
but mostly found in North temperate regions. Inflorescence 
either in spreading or close panicles, the spikelets, for 
the most part, several-flowered and awnless ; outer glumes 
unequal, and generally keeled ; upper pales shorter and 
narrower, with inflexed, membranous margins. Few of the 
species are grown in gardens, being mostly of agricul- 
tural value. Eight are British plants. The following are 
probably as much worth growing as any. They are of 
very easy culture in ordinary garden soil. Propagated 
by seeds, or by divisions. 
P. fertilis (fertile). A synonym of P. palustris. 
P. palustris (marsh-loving), fi., inflorescence in airy, diffuse, 
purplish or violet-tinged panicles, rising to a height of from 
2ift. to 3ft. I. long, soft, smooth, slender, arching, "and forming 
dense tufts. Southern Europe, &c. A very desirable species, 
and one of the best for forming dense, isolated tufts, near the 
banks of streams. Syn. P. fertilis. 
P. trlvialis albo-vlttata (common white-striped).* A very ele- 
gant, dwarf, perennial grass, forming dense tufts of erect leaves, 
which are flat, and broadly margined with pure white. Though 
a variety of a hardy species, it is most ett'ective, and proves, in 
respect to its foliage, to be a very useful decorative plant, when 
grown in pots, under glass. A. 6in. 1868. {F. d. S. 1695.) 

FOABiCHOIT. A synonym of Trimezia (which 
see). 

FOCOCKIA. Included under Trigonella (which 
see). 

FOCULIFOIMVI. Resembling a drinking-cup or 
goblet in shape. 

FOD. A several-leeded, dehiscent, dry fruit. The 




Fig. 209. Thkee-valved Pod op Yucca. 

term is more usually applied to a Legume or Siliqua. A 
three-valved Pod of Yucca is shown at Fig. 209. 
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PODALYBIA (Podalyrius, in heathen mythology, 
"was the son of Jilaoulapius) . Okd. Legv/minosw. A' genus 
comprising seventeen species of greenhouse, evergreen 
shrubs, more or less silky or silvery-pubescent, natives 
of South Africa. Flpwers one or two, rarely three or four, 
on axillary peduncles ; calyx widely campanulate, remark- 
ably indented at its insertion on the stalk ; vexillum sub- 
orbiculate, emargiaate. Pods ovoid or oblong, turgid. 
Leaves simple, alternate, continuous with the petioles ; 
stipules subulate, often deciduous. The species, which 
are rarely seen in cultivation, require a well-drained com- 
post of sandy loam and fibry peat. Propagated, in spring, 
by cuttings of stubby aide-shoots, inserted iu sand, under 
a beU glass. 

P. ar^entea, (silvery). Ji. white ; calyx three-toothed, sub- 
bilabiate, rusty-tomentose ; standard large, obcordate, longer 
than the clawed, axe-shaped wings ; keel shorter than the wings. 
June. I. oval, sharp at both ends, with rust-coloured margins. 
h. bit. 1789. Syn. P. UJiora (B. M. 753). 

P. biflora (two-flowered). A synonym of P, artjentea. 

P. buxifoUa (Box-leaved). Jl. purple, with paler wings ; pedicels 
one-flowered, about the length of the leaves. May to July. 
I. oval or oblong, bluntish, glabrous above, silky beneath, h. 2ft. 
to Mt. 1790. (B. R. 869.) 

P. calyptrata (covered).* fi. pale purple ; pedicels one-flowered, 
about equal in length to the leaves. May to July. I. oval 
or obovate, mucronate, pubescent, reticulated beneath, h. 6ft. 
1792. (B. M. 1580.) Syn. P. styracifolia. 

P. sericea (silky). African Satin-bush. Jl. pale purple ; pedicels 
one-flowered, much shorter than the leaves, and, as well as the 
calyces, clothed with appressed, silky pubescence. January to 
October. I. oblong-ovate, mucronate, silky on both surfaces. 
h. Hit. to 6£t. 1778. (B. M. 1923.) 

P. styracifolia (Styi-ax-leaved). A synonym of P. calyptrata. 

FODAITTHIiS (from pous, podos, a foot, and anthos, 
a flower ; alluding to the flowers being borne on long 
pedicels). Stn. Obesia. Okd. Asclepiadeae. A genus 
comprising about eight species of stove shrubs, allied to 
Stapelia, confined to South Africa. Flowers rather large, 
solitary, twin or raiely sub-fasciculate ; calyx with five 
acute segments; corolla pale or spotted above, broadly 
campanulate or at length rotate, the lobes valvate. 
Stems low, leafless, thiok-fleshy, deeply sub-quadrangular ; 
angles decussate and deeply few-toothed. The best- 
known species are those described below. For culture, 
eee Stapelia. 

P. gemlnata (twin).* Jl. usually twin ; corolla orange-yellow, 
dotted with blood-colour ; segments lanceolate, acuminate, hairy 
inside, the margins revolute ; outer corona five-lobed. May to 
November. Joints of branches proliferous, creeping, sub-oval, 
obscurely tetragonal, floriferous at the tops. 1795. Plant creep- 
ing. (B. M. 1326 and L. B. C. 300, under name of Stapelia 
geminata.) The correct name of this plant is Piaranthus 
peminatuB. 

P. irrorata (bedewed). Jl., corolla sulphur-coloured and spotted 
with blood-colour, more serai-quinquend than in P. pulchra, the 
bottom blood-coloured ; segments tipped with purple, lanceolate, 
acuminated ; pedicels usually solitary. July to September. 
Branches numerous, erectish, decumbent. 1795. (L. B. C. 127, 
under name of Stapelia irrorata.) 

P. pulchra (lair). Ji. on long, bent pedicels, twin, semi-quin- 
quefid, corrugated ; segments of corolla green outside and 
sulphur-coloured inside, deltoid, acuminated, with numerous 
dark brown warts ; bottom of corolla dark brown, girded by a 
few glandular hairs. 1800. Plant weak and much branched, 
creeping. 

P. p. verrucosa (warted). Ji., corolla pale yellow, with dark 
purple marks ; segments of the outer corona emarginate ; the 
inner one of ovate, yellow corpuscles. Branches" longer and 
thicker than in the type. (B. M. 786, under name of Stapelia 
verrucosa.) 

FOSAlTTHnS (from pous, podtis, a foot, and anthos, 
a flower ; in allusion to the stalked flowers). Stn. 
Buxenia. Okd. Gompositcs. A genus consisting of only 
two species (closely related) of greenhouse or hardy, 
much-branched, soabrous-puberulous, resinous shrubs, 
natives of Chili. Flower-heads yeUow, small, dioecious, 
at length globose, at the tips of the branches or in the 
upper axils, shortly pedunculate ; achenes slightly 
scabrous-pilose or papillose ; involucre small, with few. 
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narrow bracts ; receptacle convex. Leaves opposite, 
entire or toothed. The species thrive in a compost of 
peat and loam. Propagation may be effected by 
cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass. 

P. Mlti^ui (Mitiqui). I. oval-lanceolate, long-cuneate at base, 
acuminate at apex, deeply serrate, h. 3ft. 1824. , Greenhouse. 

P. ovatifolius (ovate-leaved). I. broadly ovate, not decurrent 
into the petiole, h. 2ft. 1826. Greenhouse. SYN. Euxenia 
grata. 

FOSIUM, PODUS. Used in Greek componnds, 
these signify a stalk, stipe, &c. ; e.j.,Podocephalus, stalked- 
headed ; Leptopodus, slender-stalked. 

FOSOCAIiLIS. A synonym of IHassonia (which 
see). 

POBOCABFUS (from pous, podos, a foot, and Tearpos, 
a fruit; the fruits are f ootstalked) . Including Nageia. 
Okd. ConiferiB. Of this genus, upwards of sixty species 
have been enumerated; but, according to the authors of 
the " (Senera Plantarum," less than forty are entitled to 
specific rank. They are stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy, 
evergreen trees, rarely shrubs, frequently found in Southern 
extra-tropical regions, and in tropical mountainous and 
Eastern Asia; a few inhabiting the mountainous parts of 
tropical America. The species are absent in Europe, 
Western Asia, North Africa, and North America. Flowers 
monoecious or dioecious, axillary or sub-terminal; males 
solitary, or two to five in a whorl, or many at the sides 
of a loose, elongated, spicate rachis ; females solitary or 
rarely twin. Fruit drupaceous or nut-like, rarely exceed- 
ing Jin. in diameter, often shortly stipitate above the 
receptacle. Leaves variable. The species thrive in any 
well-drained, friable loam, and are readily propagated by 
means of cuttings of the nearly ripened young shoots, 
inserted in sandy soil, under a bell glass, in a close house 
or frame, and shaded, during bright sunshine, until rooted. 
The under-mentioned are the species best known to cul- 
tivation. Except where otherwise stated, they are trees, 
and require greenhouse treatment. 

P. andina (Andes).* Plum Fir. fr. resembling in form and size 
the berry of an ordinary White Grape, but in structure that of 
a Cherry, the kernel being contained in a hard stone, or nut, 
surrounded by a soft, fleshy pulp, inclosed in a tough rind ; when 
ripe, the Iruit has an agreeable flavour. I. linear, flattened, ^in. 
to Jin. long, sub-distichous, deep green above, and slightly glau- 
cous beneath, h. 40ft. to 50ft. Valdivia, ChiU, 1860. The trunk 
is well furnished with branches, the lower ones drooping, often 
sweeping the ground. SYN. Prumnopitys elegans. Hardy. 

P. BldwUli (BidwUl's). A synonym of P. Totara. 

P. chlnensis (Chinese). Chinese Yew-tree. ^., males numerous, 
axillary ; females on lateral footstalks, .fr. cylindrical-oblong, 
globular when old. I. linear-lanceolate, reflexed on the margins, 
closely placed, alternate, somewhat two-rowed, Ifin. to 3in. long, 
two to three lines wide, the elongated rib terminating in an 
obtuse point. Branches erect, spreading, alternate or opposite, 
or sometimes somewhat vertical, h, 20ft. China and Japan, 
1838. A large bush or small tree. Syn. P. Maki. 

P. corlacea (leathery), fr. globose, solitary, axillary, very small. 
I. elliptic-lanceolate, rather thick, leathery, shining, sessile or 
tapering at the base into a very long footstalk, almost obtusely 
pointed at apex, 2in. to 3in. long, nearly ^in. broad, with an 
elevated midi-ib. Branches spreading, horizontal, alternate or 
opposite, naked on the gi'cater part of the larger ones. k. 40ft. to 
50ft. Jamaica, &c. 

P. corlacea (leathery), of gardens. A synonym of Cephalotaxus 



P. dacrydloldes (Dacrydium-like). I. of two forms— of young 
trees, and on twigs of old, distichous, iia. long ; those on old 
branches imbricated. Diameter of trunk 41t. A. 150ft. New 
Zealand. 

P. elongata (elongated). South African Yellow-wood. ^., seeds 
about the size of a gooseberry, marbled on the outside. I. Unear 
or oblong-lanceolate, straight, rarely falcate, attenuated, stiff, 
rather thick, liin. to Ifin. long, two lines broad, dark green or 
glaucous-blue, sessile or regularly tapering to a short footstalk. 
Branches opposite or in whorls ; upper ones ascending lower 
ones sometimes deflected, h. 30ft. to 70ft. Cape of Good 
Hope. 

P. Endlioberlana (Endlicher's). I. alternate, closely arranged 
on the branches, somewhat two-rowed, straight or sliEhtlv 
falcate, undulated; those on the branohlets almost ovd or 
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elliptic, with several leaves in a whorl, 4in. to 7in. long, six to 
eight lines broad. Branches mostly in whorls of three, rarely 
scattered, ascending, and little divided. India (?). A tall tree. 

P. ensifolia (sword-leaved). I. thinly scattered along the branch- 
lets, spreading, leathery, straight or somewhat falcate, elongate- 
lanceolate, blunt at the point, tapering and somewhat twisted at 
the base, Jin. to lin. long, iin. broadi Tasmania, &c. A small 
tree. 

P. ferruglnea (rust-coloured), ft: red-purple, Jin. long, glaucous. 
I. distichous, linear -acute, falcate, one-nerved, jin. to Jin. long, 
red-brown when di-y. Trunk 3ft. in diameter, h. 50ft. to 80ft. 
New Zealand. The wood of this species Is brittle and durable, 
close-grained and reddish. 

P. japonica (Japanese). I. alternate, flat, linear- 
lanceolate, elongated, obtuse-pointed, thick, leathery, 
4in. to Sin. long, about iin. wide, with an elevated 
rib, almost acute on the upper surface, tapering into 
a long, slender point at the apex, and into a short, 
stout footstalk at the base. Japan. A small, hardy 
tree. 

P. koraiana (Gorean). A synonym of Cephalotaxus 
pedunculata fastigmta. 

P. macrophylla (large-leaved). A synonym of P. 



FODOLEFIS (from pous, podos, a foot, and lepis, 
a scale ; ref erring" to the scaly flower-head stalks). 
Stn. Scalia. Including Pancetia and Stylolepis. Obd. 
Composites. A genua comprising twelve species of 
greenhouse or hardy, annual or pereimial, Australian 
herbs. Flower-heads yellow, pink, or purple, hetero- 
gamous, terminal, pedunculate or rarely sessile ; invo- 
lucre hemispherical or rarely ovoid ; receptacle flat, 
without scales ; ray florets few or numerous, in a single 
row. Leaves alternate, lanceolate or linear, entire, often 
stem-clasping. The under-mentioned species are those 
best known to cultivation. They are generally treated 



P. Makl (Maki, native name). A synonym of P. 
chinen^s. 

P. Nageia (Nageia). fr. blackish-purple, solitary, 
rarely twin, orbicular, about the size of a cherry, 
I. in opposite pairs, but frequently alternate, elliptic 
or oblong-lanceolate, attenuated at base, and acu- 
minated at the point, 3in. long, rather above lin. 
broad. Branches spreading, alternate or opposite, 
slender, frequently pendent, with leaves in double 
pairs or threes, h. 30ft. to 60ft. China and Jai)an. 
A handsome, hardy species, of which there is a 
variegated form in cultivation. (S. Z. F. J. 135.) 
Syn. Nageia japonica. 

P. nerllfolia (Oleander-leaved).* Jl., male catkins 
long, axillary and soUtary ; females on one-flowered 
peduncles. I. alternate, but mostly closely placed, 
erect or spreading, lanceolate, acute-pointed, often 
reflected below, 3in. to 6in. long, iin. to Jin. broad. 
Bi'anches slender, verticillate, Nepaul, &c. A large 
tree. In Nepaul, the peduncles of the fruit (not 
the fruit itself) are eaten. (B. M. 4655 ; P. d. S. 768.) 
Syn. p. inacropkyUa. 

P. nubigena (cloud-born), fr. oblong, axillary, short- 
stalked, edible. L linear -lanceolate, straight or some- 
what falcate, rigid, attenuated at base, with a short, 
stout footstallt, |in. to Igin. long, ^in. broad. Chili, 
&c. A large tree. 

P,Purdieazia(Purdie's). Yacca-wood-tree. ^. elliptic 
or oblong-lanceolate, thick, leathery, very smooth, 
shining above, flat, straight, rarely falcate, slightly 
recurved at the margins, 3in. to 5in. long, |in. to lin. 
broad, regularly tapering into* a short, stout footstalk. 
Branches spreading, horizontal, marked by_ the scars 
of fallen leaves, h. 100ft. or more. Jamaica. 

P. spinulosa (slightly spiny). Illawarra Pine. I. 
alternate or opposite, or in whorls, linear-falcate, 
spreading in all directions, pungent, smooth, and 
thick, lin. to IJin. long, one line broad. Branches 
slender, spreading. Australia. A much-branched, 
. erect shrub. 

P. Totara (Totara). Mahogany or Totara Pine. fr. 
solitary or twin, on a swollen peduncle, as large as 
a cherry. I. distichous or not so, very coriaceous, 
erect, spreading or recurved, straight or falcate, iin. 
to liin. long, linear, acuminate, pungent, h. 60ft. 
A spreading tree ; the wood is red, close-grained, 
and very durable. Sl'N. P. Biduilli. 

P. vitiensls (Vitian).* fl,., male catkins terminal, 
cylindrical, lin. to liin. long. fr. obovate, obtuse, 
scarcely lin. long; I. lin. long, iin. broad, ovate- 
lanceolate, acute, h. 60ft. Viti Levu. A handsome tree, with 
light, glossy green foliage, thickly set in a distichous manner 
on the symmetrically-arranged branches. (G. C. n. s., xxv. 465.) 

FOSOIiASIA (from pous, podos, a foot, and Lasia, 

from which genus it diflrers in having a long stipe to 

the spadlx). Okd. Aroidem (Aracem). A monotypic 

genus. The species is a. slender, stove perennial, of 

striking habit, with a short, erect caudex. It requires 

culture similar to Ariuu. (which see). 

P. Btipitata (stipitate). /., spathe brownish-red, 3Jin. to 4in. 

long,, boat-shaped, open at the base ; spadix cream-coloured, 

.changing to brownish, shorter than the spathes, rather long- 

stipitate ; peduncle about 1ft. long. Incurved or having a few 

pnckles. I. sagittate or hastate, with elongated, narrow, acu. 

minate lobes ; petioles long and prickly, h. lit. Borneo, 1882. 




Fig. 210. Flowering Branches of Podolepis aristata. 

as annuals, and are well adapted for beds in a posi- 
tion fully exposed to the sun. A light and well-drained 
soil is most suitable. Seeds should be sown in April, 
in a gentle heat, and the seedlings transferred to the 
open air in June, about 1ft. apart. A sowing can alpo 
be made in the open during May or June, thinning out 
to 1ft. apart. P. aristata makes a very pretty "sub- 
ject for pot culture. 

P. acuminata (taper-pointed). Jl.-heads yellow, the florets ex- 
ceeding the involucre ; involucral bracts scarious. Summer. 
I. petiolate, oblong or lanceolate, smaller upwards and clasping 
the stem. ft. lift. Hardy annual. Syns. P. rugata (B. G. 320), 
Scalia jaeeoides (B. M. 956). 

P. aristata (awned).* ^.-fteads golden-yeUow, with small, pink 
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ray florets. Summer. I. linear or lanceolate, stem-clasping, and 
often decurrent. h. 1ft. This hardy annual species dosely 
resembles P. acuminata, but has its involuoral bracts usually 
termmated by a fine bristle. See Fig. 210. Stn. P. chrysantha. 
P. ctarysantha (golden-flowered). A synonym of P. wistata. 




Fig. 211. Podolepis gracplis, showing Habit, detached Flower- 
head, and Portion of Stem with shortly decurrent Leaf. 

P. gracilis (slender).* Jl.-heads purple, lilac, or white ; peduncles 
usually rather long. August. I. linear or lanceolate, stem-clasp- 
ing, and often decurrent. h. 3ft. 1826. This pretty perennial 
species is a much more delicate plant than either of the pre- 
ceding. See Fig. 211. (B. M. 29M ; S. B. F. G. 285.) 

P. rugata (wrinkled). A synonym of P. acuminata. 

FODOLOBIUIVE. Included under Oxylobium 
(which see). 

FODOFEIiTIS. Included under Nephrodium. 





Fig. 212. Podophyllum peltaium. 



FOSOFHTLLUM (from poits, podos, a foot, and 
phyllon, a leaf ; alluding to a fancied resemblance, in the 
fire to seven-parted leaf, to the foot of some web-footed 
animal). Duck's-foot. Obd. Berberidece. A small genus 
(three species) of hardy perennial herbs, with creeping 
rootstooks and thick, fibrous roots ; one is a native of 
North America, the second of the Himalayas, and the 
third (not yet introduced) of Formosa, &c. Flowers white, 
solitary, terminal, shortly pedunculate, nodding ; sepals 
six; petals six or nine. Berry indehisoent. Leaves 
peltate, palmately nerved and lobed ; cauline ones one 
or two. The species thrive in moist, marshy, peat borders, 
in a shady situation. Propagated by division, and by 



P. Emodi (Emodi).* Jl. lin. to IJin. across ; sepals very deciduous ; 
petals six, sometimes four, obovate-oblong ; peduncle terminal 
in bud, then apparently supra-axillary, fr. red, lin. to 2in. long, 
ellipsoid, edible. I. two, vernal, alternate, long-petiolate, 
plaited and deflexed in venation, orbicular, 6in. to lOin. across, 
three to flve-lobed to the middle or base ; lobes cuneate, acutely 
serrated. Stem or scape, bin. to 12in. high, erect. India. 
(Gf. C. n. s., xviii. 241.) 

P. peltatum (peltate). American Mandrake ; M&y Apple. 
A nearly 2in. broad ; bud with three green bractlets, which early 
fall away ; stamens twelve to eighteen, fr. ovoid, lin. to 2in. 
long, sweet, and slightly acid, edible, ripe in July. I. five to 
nine-parted ; lobes oblong, rather wedge-shaped, somewhat lobed 
and toothed at the apex. Flowerless stems terminated by a 
large, round, seven to nine-lobed leaf, peltate in the miiddle, 
like an umbrella. Flowering stems bearing two one-sided leaves, 
with the stalk fixed near the inner edge. h. 6in. to 12in. North 
America, 1664. The leaves and roots of this plant are poisonous. 
See Fig. 212. (B. M. 1819 ; B. M. PI. 17.) 

FOSOFTHIMTS (from pous, podos, a foot, and pteris, 
a wing ; in allusion to the outer perianth segments being 
winged). Oed. Polygoneae. A monotypic genus. The 
species is a handsome, greenhouse shrub, with rigid, 
flexuous branches and branchlets, usually spinescent at 
the tips. It requires a compost of equal parts loam 
and peat. Increased by young cuttings, which root 
readily, if inserted in any light soil, under a glass. 

P. mexicanns (Mexican). Ji. pink, small, twin or few in the 
axils of the bracts ; perianth of six segments ; fascicles racemose ; 
racemes wavy at the tips of the branches, loosely sub-panicu- 
late. July. I. obovate-oblong, membranous, sliphtly acute, at- 
tenuated at base, sub-sessile, lin. long, ^in. or more broad, 
minutely puberulous, fasciculate in the nodes, h, 2ft. Mexico, 
1825. 

FOSOKIA. A synonym of Boscia (which see). 

FOSOSFERMA. A synonym of Fodotheca (which 

see). 

FODOSFEBMUni. Included under Scoraonera 

(which see). 

FODOSTBMACES:. A small natural order of 
aquatic, annual or perennial herbs, mostly very small, 
natives of rocky river-beds in the tropics. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, or, in one genus, diceoious, variously dis- 
posed, but usually inclosed in a spathaceous, marcescent 
involucre, which is at first closed, then bursts; perianth 
membranous, trifid or five-parted, or wanting ; stamens 
definite or indefinite, free or monadelphous, erect. The 
plants have a distinct or branched stem and leaves, or 
these are confluent into broad or narrow Alga-like 
fronds. The 120 species comprised in the order have 
little or no economic or garden value ; they are classi- 
fied in twenty-one genera. Examples are : Apinagea, 
Hydrostachys, and Podostemon. 

FODOSTIGIMCA (from pons, podos, a foot, and 
stigma; alluding to the stalked stigma). Oed. Ascle- 
piadeiB. A monotypic genus, the species being a half- 
hardy, glabrous or scarcely pubescent, erect herb. For 
culture, see Asclepias. 

P. pubosoens (pubescent). Jl. orange-coloured, in four to six- 
flowered umbels, on lateral peduncles ; coroUa as long as the 
pedicel, longer than the peduncle, the oblong lobes wavy on 
the margins July. I. erect, lin. to 2in. long. *Stem 5in. tol2in 
high. Root tuberous. Southern United States, 1824 Stn 
Stylandra ptimtla. 
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FODOTHECA (from pous, podos, a foot, and thehe, 
a cell or capsule; alluding to the stalk of the fruit). 
Stns. Lophoclinium, Phoenopoda, Podosperma. Oed. Com- 
positw. A genus comprising five species of glabrous or 
scabrous-pubescent, erect, hardy, Australian annuals, not 
woolly, or rarely the involucre very slightly so. Flower- 
heads yellow, homogamous, rather large, sometimes very 
long, on terminal peduncles, usually dilated under the 
involucre ; involucre cylindrical, conical, or campanulate, 
with imbricated, herbaceous bracts; receptacle without 
scales ; florets tubular, five-toothed. P. gnaphalioides is 
a plant of little beauty ; it thrives in any ordinary garden 
soil, and may be readily increased by seeds, 

P. gnaplialloides (Gnaphalium-like). ;?.-/ieads on long peduncles ; 
florets very slender, considerably longer than the involucre and 
pappus. June, I, linear or lanceolate, the lower ones narrowed 
below the middle, all stem -clasping, and sometimes shortly de- 
current, h. 1ft. to lift. IS^H. (B. M. 3920.) 

FOiCIIiIFTIiBIS. Included under Acrostichum. 

F(EFFIGIA. A synonym of TecopMlssa (which 
see). 

F(ESIA. Included under Fteris (which see). 

POET'S CASSIA. 566 Osyris. 

POET'S NARCISSUS, See ITarcissus poeticus. 

FOCrG-EITDOIlFFIA. Included under Tacsonia 
(which S66), 

FOGOGrTITE (from pogon, a beard, and gyne, a 
female ; referring to the villous style). Okd. Laiiatm. A 
small genus (six species) of dwarf or erect, hardy 
annuals, natives of California. Flowers whorled, collected 
into dense, leafy spikes ; calyx campanulate, five-toothed ; 
corolla with a straight, exserted tube, and a bilabiate limb. 
Nutlets ovoid, smooth. Leaves linear, entire, or the 
Upper or floral ones slightly conformed, long-ciliated, 
somewhat toothed, P. Douglasii is the only species in- 
troduced. Seed should be sown in pots, and the seedlings 
turned out into the open border. 

P. Douglasii (Douglas'). .^., corolla purple or dark violet; lower 
calyx teeth thrice as long as the tube ; bracts linear, acute, almost 
leaf -like ; spikes oblong, 2in. to Sin. long. August. I. petiolate, 
lin. to l^in. long, oblong, obtuse, .entire, gradually narrowed to 
the base, glabrous. Stem slightly branched, h. Ht. 1871. (B. M. 
5885.) 

P. D. multiflora (many-flowered). A smaller form, with lilac 
corolla, and rather shorter bracts than the type. 

FOGON, A beard. The word is largely used in 
Greek compounds, and denotes any collection of long 
hairs. 

FOGONELLA. A synonym of Siuiethis (which 
«ee), 

FOGONIA (from pogonias, bearded ; referring to the 
fringed lip of some of the original species). Including 
Cleistes and Triphora. Oed. Orchidece. A genus com- 
prising upwards of thirty species of stove, terrestrial 
orchids, with spherical tubers, broadly dispersed over the 
globe. Flowers solitary or loosely racemose, having free, 
conniving, or somewhat ringent sepals and p.tals, either 
all equal or the petals smaEer ; a free, erect, undivided 
or lobed lip, with its disk crested or papillose ; a long, 
semi-terete, clavate column, eared or winged at the top ; 
and a sessile or very shortly stalked two- celled anther, 
containing two furrowed pollen masses. Plants either 
having one or a few sessile leaves upon an erect stem 
at the period of flowering, or leafless till after flower- 
ing, and then producing a solitary, -stalked leaf from an 
underground stem. The under-mentioned species thrive 
in vfell-drained pots or pans of open, loamy soil, amongst 
which is intermixed living sphagnum. An abundance 
of water is required during the season of growth, but 
after the leaves die off none must be administered until 
growth recommences the following season. All do well 



Fogouia — continued. 
in a warm, shaded greenhouse, in an airy position near 
the glass. 

P. discolor (different-coloured), fl. in pairs, liin. in diameter 
sepals and petals dirty gi-ey-green, |in. long, spreading ; lip white, 
with a green disk, convolute ; scape solitary, 2in. to Sin. long. 
I. solitary, 3in. to Sin. in diameter, nearly horizontal, orbicular, 
cordate ;' upper surface dark rufous-green, often witli paler blue' 
green blotches, bristly; under surface dull purple, less bristly 
Java. (B. M. 6125.) 

P. Fordii (Ford's).* t. drooping, liin. from tip of dorsal sepal to 
that of the lip ; sepals and j)etals similar, linear-oblanceolate, 
acuminate, dirty-yellowish, with three brown nerves ; lip as 
long as the sepals, glabrous, convolute portion white ; lobes 
rose-coloured. I. shortly stalked, orbicular, acute, plaited by 
about twelve strong nerves ; upper surface dull brownish-green 
and purple, sparsely clothed with crystalline, cellular hairs ; 
under surface rose-coloured. Hong Kong,'1883. Syn. P. pulchelta 
(B. M. 6851). 

P. Gammleana (Gammie's).* /. six to eight in a raceme ; sepals 
and petals pale lilac,- streaked with pale pink, |in. to lin. long ; 
lip pale green, as long as, or rather longer than, the sepals ; scape 
6in. to Sin. high. May. I. solitary, quite glabrous, 4in. to 6m, 
long and broad, with a very deep smus ; young ones plaited 
between the nerves, with a row of very shallow, broad pits on 
each fold ; petiole streaked with red-brown. Sikkim, 1847. 
(B. M. 6671.) 

P. opMoglosSOides (Ophioglossum-like). Snake's-mouth Orchis. 
yi. rose-pink, lin. long, sweet-scented; lip spathulate below, 
appressed to the column, beard-crested and fringed. June and 
July. Stem 6in. to 9in. high, bearing a single oval or oblong- 
lanceolate leaf near the middle, and a smaller one or bract near 
tire terminal flower, rarely one or two others with a flower in 
their axil. North America, 1816. (B. E. 148 ; H. E. P. 70.) 

P. pendula (pendulous). Three Birds Orchis. Ji. pink, drooping, 
on slender pedicels ; lip spathulate, somewhat three-lobed, 
roughish or crisped above, crestless. August. I. bhree to seven 
to a stem, alternate, ovate-amplexicaul, 3in. to 6in. long, the 
upper one to four bearing flowers in their axils. Stem 3in. to 8in. 
high, from oblong tubers. North America, 1824. (B. E. 908.) 
Syn. Triphora pendula. 

P. pnlchella (pretty). A synonym of P. Fordii. 

P. rosea (rosy). Jl., sepals greenish outside, lake-coloured inside ; 
floral envelopes lilac, approaching pink ; lip with two whitish, 
ovate glands at the base ; scape terete and smooth. August 
I. lanceolate, acute, stem-clasping, marginate, smooth, entire. 
h. 3ft. to 6ft. Guayana, 1844. A beautiful plant. 

FOGONIA (of Andrews). A synonym of Myopornni 

(which see). 

FOGONOFXTS (from pogon, a beard, and pous, a foot ; 
in allusion to the shape of the flower). Syns. Chrys- 
oxylon, Howardia. Oed. Buhiacece. A genus com- 
prising about five species of stove trees and shrubs, 
with terete branchlets, natives of tropical America. 
Flowers pink, showy, pedicellate, disposed in terminal, 
branched panicles ; calyx five-toothed, deciduous ; corolla 
with an elongated tube and a limb of five short, valvate 
lobes. Leaves opposite, petiolate, ample, membranous ; 
stipules intrapetiolar, small, deciduous. P, caracasensis 
(the only species in cultivation) requires culture similar 
to Musssenda (which see). 

P. caracasensis (Caraccas). Ji. pink ; calyx teeth triangular, 
acuminate, the lobes foliaceous, ovate ; corolla tubular, hairy. 
Summer. I. ovate or obovate-elliptic, rather long-acuminate, the 
point very acute, base cuneate, pubescent beneath. Shrub. 
1855. (B. M. 5110.) Sy.n. Howardia caracasensis. 

FOGOSTEMON (from pogon, a beard, and stemon, 
a stamen; alluding to the filaments being generally 
bearded in the middle). Stn. Wensea. Oed. Labiatce. 
A genua comprising about thirty species of stove or 
greenhouse herbs (or shrubs ?), natives of the East 
Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, and Japan. Flowers 
disposed in many- or rarely few-fiowered whorls ; calyx 
ovoid-tubular, equal, five-toothed, often elongated during 
fruotescenoe ; corolla tube included or rarely shortly 
exserted ; limb spreading, cut into four sub-equal lobes ; 
bracts usually small. Nutlets ovoid or oblong, smooth. 
Leaves opposite. The only species now in cultivation 
are those described below. For culture, see Cole- 
liirookia. 

P. Patcbouli (Patchouly). fl. whitish, tinged with purple, 
small, in dense spikes, which are both termmal and axillary. 
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Fogfostemon — continued. 

June. L broadly ovate, stalked, 3in. to 4in. long. h. 3ft. East 
Indies, 1848. Greenhouse soft-wooded .shrub. This species 
affords the celebrated Patchouli perfume, or Pucha-pat, of the 
Hindoos ; the odour is very peculiar, and even disagreeable to 
some people, but, in India, it is one of the commonest perfumes 
found in the bazaars. 
P. plectrantholdes (Pleotranthus-like). /. white, sub-secund, 
glomerately spicate : calyx and bracts coloured at top, villous ; 
spikes ovate-cylindrical, pedunculate, panicled. July. L ovate, 
cuneated or rounded at base, doubly serrated ; cauline ones 2in. 
to 3in. long ; upper ones small ; uppermost bract-like. Stem 2ft. 
to 3ft. high ; branches obtusely tetragonal. East Indies. Stove 
shrub. (B. M. 3238.) 

FOIITCIAITA (named after M. de Poinoi, GoTemor 
of the Antilles in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and a patron of botany). Flower Fence. Ord. 
Leguminosce. A genus consisting of only three species 
of stove, evergreen, unarmed trees, natives of the warmer 
parts of Eastern Africa, the Mascarene Islands, and 
the Western Provinces of India. Mowers orange or 
scarlet, showy, corymbosely racemose at the apices of 
the branches; calyx segments valvate ; petals five, orbicu- 
late, imbricated; stamens ten, free. Pods elongated, flat, 
compressed, hard, two-valved. Leaves bipinnate ; leaflets 
small, numerous ; stipules inconspicuous ; bracts small, 
very caducous. For culture, see Csesalpinia. 

P. pulcberrlma (very pretty), ft. on very long pedicels ; petals 
orange-yellow, rarely red, lin. long, exceeding the calyx, often 
lacerated on the margins ; racemes terminal, pyramidal. July. 
Pods flat-compressed, 4in. to Sin. long. Z., pinnse three- to nine- 
ju^al ; leaflets five- to ten-jugal, ^in. long, oblong or spathulate- ' 
oblong, rounded or sub-truncate at the mucronulate tip. h. 10ft. 
to 12ft. West Indies, &c., 1691. Prickly shrub. (B. M. 995.) 
Ccesalpinia pulcherrima is the correct name of this shrub. 

P. regia (royal). Eoyal Peacock Flower. Jl. bright scarlet, in 
loose racemes, terminal, and from the axils of the upper leaves ; 
petals almost orbicular, spreading, reflexed, tapering into long 
claws, veined on the upper sidCj and dashed with yellowish lines 
above the base ; upper petal variegated and striated with red and 
- yellow ; stamens ten ; filaments red ; pedicels alternately patent. 
Summer. Pods about 4in. long, I. broadly ovate, 2ft. long, very 
patent, abruptly bipinnate, with from eleven to eighteen pairs 
of horizontally patent pinnae, which are 4in. long ; pinnules 
oblong, blunt, on very short petioles ; base of common petiole 
fleshy. Trunk erect, 3ft. in diameter, h. 30ft. to 40ft. Mada- 
gascar. A magnificent tree, (B. M. 2884.) 

FOIN'SISTTIA. Included under Euphorbia (which 
see). 

FOIZMiTIA (named in honour of J. L. M. Poiret, 
a French botanist and traveller in Barbary, about 1785). 
Stn. Turpinia. Okd. Leguminosce. A genus comprising 
five species of twining or rarely sub-erect, gland-dotted, 
stove, perennial herbs or sub-shrubs, natives of South 
America, mostly Brazil, one extending to Central America 
and the warmer parts of Mexico. Flowers yellow, in small, 
axillary racemes, or paniculate at the tips of the branches ; 
standard broadly orbiculate, reflexed ; wings falcate-ob- 
long. Pods linear. Leaves pinnate ; leaflets four or rarely 
three, often minutely stipeDate ; stipules sessile or shortly 
decurrent at base. The species are little known in culti- 
vation. For culture, see Fictetia. 

P. scandens (climbing), fi.t racemes few-flowered, shorter than 
the petioles. I. with two pairs of obovate, retuse leaflets, full 
of pellucid dots. Stems climbing, glabrous. Caraccas, 1823. 
Hero. Syn. Turpinia punctata. 

FOIRETIA (of Cavanilles). A synonym of Spren- 
Ifelia (which see). 

FOIRETIA (of Smith). A synonym of Kovea 
(which see). 

FOISON BEBrRY. A name applied to several 
species of Oestrum. 

FOISOX BULB, ASIATIC. See Criuum asiati- 
cum. 
FOISON OAK. See Bhus Toxicodendron. 
FOIS-FEBDBIX. See Heisteria. 

FOITJSA (named after M. Poiteau, a French botanist, 
author of " Flore Parisienno," 1808-13). Oed. Leguminosce. 



Foitsea — contirmed. 
This genus comprises only a couple of species of stove 
shrubs, natives of St. Domingo and Cuba. Flowers rose or 
purple, pendulous, in axillary racemes ; pedicels solitary ; 
standard obovate, erect ; wings oblong, longer than the 
standard. Pods linear, flat-compressed, two-valved. Leaves 
impari-pinnate ; leaflets many, membranous, entire, ex- 
stipeUate ; stipules setaceous. I', galegoides requires 
similar culture to Sabiuia (which see). 
P. galegoides (Galega-like). Jl. rose-purple, and, as well as the 
pods, nodding. June. I., leaflets twelve to fifteen pairs, iin. 
long, oblong, mucronate, and, as well as the branches, clothed 
with adpressed pubescence ; petioles wingless, h. 1ft. St. 
Domingo, 1826. 

FOITBEA (named after P. Poivre, a French traveller 
and administrator, bom at Lyons in 1719, died in 1786). 
Obd. Combretacem. A small genus of tropical and" sub- 
tropical, stove, evergreen climbers, included, by Bentham 
and Hooker, under Combretam (which see for characters 
and culture). 

P. coccinea (scarlet). Jl. scarlet, loosely disposed, secund; 
panicles of many spikes. June to December. I. oblong-lanceo- 
late, acute, dark green, shining. Madagascar, 1818. SYN. 
Combretum purpureum (B. R. 429). 
P. grandiflora (large-flowered). A synonym of Conibretum 
grandijtorum. 

FOSE, or FOEE WEED. See Fliytolacca. 

FOLANISIA (from pol/y, many, and anisos, unequal ; 
in allusion to the numerous and unequal stamens). Oed. 
CapparidecB. A genus (now merged into Cleome) com- 
prising about fourteen species of pretty, hardy, annual 
herbs, often glandular and strong- smelling, mostly tropical 
and sub-tropical, one being an inhabitant of all the warmer 
regions of the globe. Sepals lanceolate, free or connate at 
base, deciduous ; petals sessile or unguioulate, entire, equal 
or unequal, imbricated. Leaves simple or three to nine- 
foliolate ; upper ones bract-like. Seeds should be sown 
in a hotbed frame, and turned out into a sheltered position 
in the open border, about the middle of May. 
P. Cbelidonil (Chelidonium). Jl. rose ; stamens twenty-four to 
thirty-two. June. I. seven to nine-foliolate ; leaflets obovate- 
cuneate. h. IJft. East Indies, 1792. Plant hispid-pilose. 
P. dodecandra (twelve-anthered). Jl. white ; stamens eight to 
twelve. June. I. trifoliolate ; leaflets glabrous, elliptic-lanceo- 
late, slightly serrulate, h. lift. East Indies, 1795. Plant 
scabrous-pubernlous. 
P. gravcolens (strong-smelling). Jl. small ; calyx and filaments 
purplish ; petals yellowish-white ; stamens eight to twelve. 
June to August. I. with three oblong leaflets, h. lift. North 
America. Plant glandular-pilose. 

FOIiEMANNIA. A synonym of Dipcadi. 

FOIiEMONIACESi. A natural order of glabrous, 
pubescent, or slightly viscid, erect or twining herbs, 
rarely shrubs, the majority of which are found in 
(mostly Western) North America and the Andes of South 
America, a few being natives of Europe and temperate 
Asia. Flowers variously coloured, hermaphrodite, usually 
showy, regular or scarcely oblique, at the tips of the 
branches, or sometimes solitary or twin in the axils, 
sessile or stalked, sometimes corymbose-cymose, capi- 
tate, or loosely paniculate ; calyx campanulate or tubular, 
five-fid, with imbricated lobes, or rarely three to five-fid 
or valvate ; corolla gamopetalous, funnel-salver or bell- 
shaped, or rotate, the limb of five twisted lobes ; stamens 
five, alternate with the corolla lobes. Fruit a capsule. 
Leaves alternate or opposite, entire or variously dis- 
sected. " In some countries, the leaves of Polemonium 
cmruleum are applied to ulcers following contagious 
diseases, and the Bussians give a decoction of it in 
cases of hydrophobia" (Decaisne and Le Maout). The 
order comprises eight genera and not more than 150 species. 
WeU-known illustrative genera are : CoUomia, Gilia, 
Phlox, and Polemonium.. 

FOLEMONIUSI (an ancient Greek name, used by 
DioBcorides, from polemos, war ; of doubtful application). 
Oed. PolemoniacecB. A genus comprising oight or nine 
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Folemonliuu — continued. 
species of ornamental, tall or dwarf, hardy, perennial or 
rarely annual herbs, natives of Europe, temperate Asia, 
North America, Mexico, and Chili. Flowers blue, Tiolet, 
or white, generally showy; calyx oampanulate, five-fld; 
corolla shortly funnel-shaped, broadly campanulate, or 
sub-rotate, with obovate lobes; cymes terminal, loosely 
corymbose or sub-capitate. Leaves alternate, pinnatisect. 
Ehizomes usually creeping, thick or slender. The best- 
known species are described below. They are all 
perennials, and are of easy cultivation in any good garden 
soil, but flourish best in a deep, rich, and well-drained 
loam. Propagated very readily by division. 




Fig. 213. Flowering Stem of Polemonium c^ruleum. 

P. caenileum (blue).* Charity ; Greek Valerian ; Jacob's Ladder. 
fi. normally blue, erect, coryinbose, with roundish-oval, obtuse 
petals. Early summer. I. pinnate ; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, glabrous. Stem glabrous, angular and flstular. 
h. 2ft. Northern hemisphere (Britain). An elegant border 
perennial, of which there are numerous varieties, varying chiefly 
in the colour of the flowers. See Fig. 213. (Sy. En. B. 922.) 
A handsome form is that having variegated foliage and white 
flowers. 

P. o. dlssectum (dissected). I. bipinnate ; leaflets petiolate, pin- 
natifid ; segments linear. (S. B. F. G. 182, under name of 
P. sibiriewm.) 

P, confertum (clustered).* Jl. rich blue, funnel-shaped, about iin. 
across, clustered on the ends of the stalks. Summer. I. linear, 
pinnate ; pinnae very numerous and overlapping, varying from 
roundish-ovate to Unear-oblong. A. 6in. Rocky Mountains, &c., 
1886. See Fig. 214. (G. C. n. s., xxiv. 3.) 

P. bamile (dwarf).* JL blue or purplish, in drooping, sub- 
corymbose panicles; segments of corolla ovate, acutish, July. 

Vol. Ill 



Folemoninm — continued. 

I., leaflets ovate, obtuse, mostly radical, and with a faint smell 
of musk. Stems many, leafy, downy, h. 6in. Rocky Mountains, 
1827. Syns. p. MichardsonU (B. M. 2800) and P. villosum 
(S. B. F. G. 266). 
P. h, pulcheUum (pretty). Jl. smaller than in the type ; corolla 
lobes violet or lavender-blue, in some forms nearly white, only 
two to three lines long. (., leaflets often nearly glabrous and 
naked. Syn. P. putcherrimum (B. M, 2979). 




Fig. 214. Polemonium confertum, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 

P. mexicanum (Mexican), fi, blue, few, corymbose ; corolla 
sub-rotate-campanulate. April. I. pinnate, downy; segments 
ovate or oblong. Stem loosely branched, h. 9in. North 
America, 1827. Plant viscous-pubescent. (B. R. 460.) 

P. pulctaerrlmum (very pretty). A synonym of P. humile 
pulchellum. 




Fig. 215. Polemonium reptans, showing Habit and Portion of 
detached Inflorescence. 

P. reptans (creeping).* Jl. blue, sometimes white, drooping, dis- 
posed in a loose, panicled corymb ; segments of corolla cuneate. 
April. I. pinnate ; leaflets seven to eleven, ovate, acute, 
glabrous. Stems leafy, glabrous. Root creeping, h. 6in. North 
America, 1758. See Fig. 215. (B. M. 1887.) 

P. Blohardsonii (Richardson's), A synonym of P. humile. 

P, villosum (villous). A synonym of P. humile. 

FOLIA. A synonym of Cypella. 

FOLIANTKES (name given by LinnEeus, probably 
from polios, white, and anthos, a flower ; alluding to the 
colour of the blossoms). Erroneously spelt Polyanthus. 

2 A 
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Poliantlies — confmued. 
Tuberose. Oed. Amaryllideoe. A monotypio genus. 
The species is a, splendid, half-hardy, bulbous plant. 
Tuberoses may be had in flower throughout the greater 
part of the year by potting sucoessional batches of bulbs. 
They are imported at the latter end of the year, but a 
portion may be kept for successions. Loam, with a little 
manure or leaf mould intermixed, is a suitable compost, 
and 5in., or at the most 6in., pots are large enough. The 
bulbs may be inserted singly or three in a pot, and plunged 
at once in a bottom heat of from 60deg. to 70deg. ; water 
should be withheld until the leaves appear, unless the 
soil becomes very dry ; afterwards, it may be given freely. 
The flowers are pure white, and very highly perfumed ; 
when detached singly, they are very useful for buttonhole 
and other bouquets. As the plants naturally grow tall, 
they should be kept in a light position, to induce them 
to keep as dwarf as possible. They will succeed during 
summer in any cool house, or may be planted in an 
open border. The bulbs are not usually kept after one 
year. 

P. tuber osa (tuberous).*/, white, delightfully fragrant, showy, 
disposed in a long, terminal, simple raceme ; perianth funnel- 
shaped and incurved ; stamens amxed at the throat. Autumn. 
I. radical or on the lower part of the stem. Stem or rhizome 
short, tuberous, erect, simple. A. 3ft. to 4ft. Mexico (cultivated 
in American, Asiatic, and European gardens), 1629. (B. M. 
1817; B. R. 63.) The double-flowered form is that principally 
grown. There are several varieties, such as Double African, 
Double American, Double Italian, and Pearl, and, of these, 
the last-named is most preferable, it being not so tall in growth 
as the others. 

POLISH JTTXIFEB. 

cracoTia. 
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FOIiiniVE. included under Teucrium (which see). 

FOJmImEN. The coloured dust found in all mature 
flowers, except the few that are entirely female. It is 
found in the anthers, or thick heads of the stamens, and 
is set free, in the form in which it is best known, by the 
bursting of the walls that surround the spaces in which 
it is formed, and in which it is retained till ripe. In 
order to render this account of Pollen more clear, it is 
necessary to give a short account of the development 
and structure of anthers. The anther is the essential 
part of each stamen. In most cases, it is supported on 
a stalk or fllameht. It is at first made up of a mass of 
small cells, almost alike in form and size ; but changes 
go on during its growth, and, when mature, one can re- 
cognise in it the various structures described below. 
The whole anther is covered with an outer layer of 
cells known as the epidermis. In the centre lies a 
column of thin-walled cellular tissue, called the con- 
nective, with a fibro-vasoular bundle in the middle of it. 
At each side of this are two spaces or loculi, iu which 
lie the Pollen grains till the spaces burst. Each is lined 
by a thin, dark layer of disorganised cells, known as the 
endothecium. Between these and the epidermis lies a 
tissue, known as the mesothecium, generally composed of 
several layers of cells. These cells, called " fibre cells," 
are usually peculiar in having the walls thickened with 
deposits, variously arranged in spirals, rings, networks, 
arches, and several other figures. The fibre cells are 
usually absent in a line near the thin partition be- 
tween the loculi on each side ; and the wall of each 
space is weakest where they are absent. Hence, when 
the spaces burst from pressure exerted on the walls of 
each in growth, the opening usually forms along the 
lines left unstrengthened. The amount and arrangement 
of the fibre cells vary greatly in different anthers, and 
the modes of bursting vary in agreement with these. 

The Pollen grains are formed in the loculi as follows : 
In each of four places in the young anther, a group of 
cells becomes difl'erent from those lying around them 
in the larger size of the individual cells, which form 
others in the ordinary method by division. At last, a 
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considerable number is formed, and they are called the 
"parent cells of the Pollen." In each parent cell, the 
contents group themselves together, and form four cells, 
the Pollen grains. There are differences in detail in 
different plants in the development of PoUen; but the 
usual course is that the walls of the mother cell waste 
away, and, it is believed, assist to nourish the grains, 
and to form the spines on the exterior of many kinds of 
Pollen. The Pollen grains at last lie in the loouU 
like a powder. The endothecium is, at first, a, layer of 
thin-walled cells, with abundance of protoplasm ; but the 
Pollen is nourished, in part, at the expense of these 
cells also ; and there remains, to indicate its former 
existence, only the thin layer already noticed. 

Pollen grains are usually free, but, in many plants, 
development seems arrested early; e.g., in Heaths, the 
four cells developed from each "parent cell" remain 
united together. In some Acacias, the PoUen grains 
are made up of from eight to thirty-two united cells. 
In Orchids, the grains in each loculns often sticl: 
together in pyriform masses, called poUinia. These 
peculiarities are the result of incomplete solution of the 
walls of the parent cells, since these remain and bind 
the PoUen grains together. The grains possess two coats 








Fig. 216. Pollen op Epilobium angustifolium. 

A, Section of Pollen Grain— e, Extlne ; i, Intine ; ti. Thick Intine ; 
/, Fovilla. B, Growing Point of Pollen Grain— e, e, Extine ; 
i, i, Intine ; /, Fovilla ; pt. Pollen Tube. 

(extine and intine) (see Fig. 216, A). The inner consists of 
cellulose, is, in general, thin, and can be stretched, 
especially so in the form of a tube (see Fig. 216, B), 
protruded from the grain, when it lies on the stigma 
of the same species of plant, or is placed in a drop 
of weak solution of sugar. There are no openings 
in this coat. The outer coat differs from the inner, 
inasmuch as it is not extensible, and consists of a sub- 
stance like cuticle in its chemical composition. This 
coat is entirely absent from the Pollen grains of Zostera, 
and of a few other plants that flower under water. It 
is occasionally uniformly spread all over the grain, and 
must be burst off before the Pollen tube can be pro- 
truded; but, in general, it is pierced by pores, or slits, 
of definite form and number for each species of plant. 
Through these openings one or more Pollen tubes are 
pushed when conditions favour their growth. The sur- 
face of the extine is smooth in many Pollen grains, but 
in most it bears characteristic outgrowths in the form 
of ridges, e.g., in many Composite, or of spines, e.g., 
in Mallow, Mistletoe, or of granules, as in many 
Dicotyledons. The nature of the surface in different 
PoUen grains is closely connected with the modes in 
which the PoUen is conveyed from the anthers to the 
stigma (see Follination). In form, the PoUen grains 
differ very greatly in different plants. The most com- 
mon forms are spherical, and oval with rounded ends; 
but many others exist, such as cubical, triangular, cylin- 
drical, and polygonal. The form seems rather constant 
within the limits of genera, but varies greatly within 
certain famUies. Hence, the form of PoUen grains is of 
little value as an indication of affinities between plants, 
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beyond genera j nor does similarity of form of grain 
necessarily indicate affinity. Zostera possesses one of 
the most curious forms, the grains in this plant being 
long, and extremely slender and thread-like. The colour, 
in most plants, is some shade of yellow, but in some it 
is deep orange {Lilium iigrinum), or red (Verbascum), 
or blue {Scilla), or deep purple, approaching black. 

The contents of the grain are known as the fovUla. 
They consist of viscid protoplasm, full of small starch 
granules and oil-drops. Amidst this mass, in general, 
lie two bodies, like nuclei, the nature of which has been 
made clear, by the researches of Elfving and of Stras- 
burger, within the past few years, and is most easily 
understood if we look to the Pollen of Coniferce. In the 
Scotch Fir, the very light Pollen has the outer coat 
prolonged into two outgrowths containing air, which 
render the grain light. There is comparatively little 
difficulty in making out that there are three cells con- 
tained within the large cell seen in the middle, and the 
multicellular nature of the grain remains evident through- 
out its existence in the Fir. 

In other Coniferai, e.g., the Yew, the Pollen is egg- 
shaped, and there id a small part out ofl: by a partition 
at the smaller end, rendering the grain two-celled; each 
cell has a nucleus. In Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons, 
the structure is less easily traced. In some {e.g., in 
Pollen grains of Orchids), a small part at one angle of 
the cell contents becomes separated from the rest, (though 
a cell wall does not form between), and is called the 
" vegetative ceU." It draws itself away from the side 
wall, and becomes imbedded in the contents of the large 
cell. For a time, it remains different in form from the 
nucleus of the large cell, but ultimately it becomes 
quite like that nucleus, so that there seem to be two 
nuclei. The vegetative cell, in many Pollen grains, 
breaks up into two or more cells, and, in some {e.g., 
Scirpus palustris), the process becomes quite complex. 
When the Pollen tube is formed, the nucleus and the 
vegetative cell, or cells, pass into it, and have been 
traced into the end of it that passes down the mioro- 
pyle and comes into contact with the helper cells {see 
Ovule). It is supposed that they perform some very 
important function in the formation of the embryo. 
The formation of the vegetative oeEs in the interior of 
the Pollen grains is generally regarded as representing 
the formation of the male prothallium in such Crypto- 
gams as Selaginella. See Frotballinm. 

FOLLICARIS. The length of the terminal joint 
of the thumb ; lin. 

FOLLICHIA. A synonym of Tricliodesma (which 
see). 

FOIiIiIITATIOX. The dusting of the stigma of a 
flower with pollen grains, as distinguished from fertili- 
sation, or the action of the pollen upon the ovule, 
which gives rise to the development of the seed con- 
taining an embryo. Pollination must precede fertilisa- 
tion. It is effected in very different ways in different 
flowers, and the agents by which it is effected are 
manifold. The more important of these are here indi- 
cated; but the account must be brief, though volumes 
have been written upon the subject of Pollination. 
Full information of the present state of our know- 
ledge of the matter wiU be found in Dr. H. MiiUer's 
" Fertilisation of Flowers," translated by Prof. W. 
D'A. Thompson ; Darwin's " Fertilisation of Orchids ;" 
and Kerner's "Flowers and their Unbidden Guests," 
translated by Dr. Ogle. Sir John Lubbock's "British 
Wild Flowers in Eolation to Insects " contains much 
interesting information regarding the subjects indicated 
in the title. There are also many shorter works and 
articles upon Pollination published in most European 
languages of late years. A list of these, compiled by 
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Prof. Thompson, is included in MiiUer's work referred 
to above, and includes almost all published up to 1883. 

The method of Pollination varies with the structure 
of the flower. In those plants in which the pollen and 
the ovules of the same flower ripen simultaneously, 
the pollen may be transferred directly from the anthers 
to the stigma either by the parts lying in contact, or 
by their lying in such a position that the pollen falls 
from the anthers upon the stigma. In oleistogamous 
flowers, or those {e.g., in Sweet Violets, Wood Sorrel) 
which, in certain plants, are formed in summer and 
autumn, and never open, but yet are often more pro- 
ductive of seeds than the conspicuous flowers, the pollen, 
while in the anthers, pushes pollen tubes to the stigma, 
which is thus Pollinated. In by far the greater number 
of hermaphrodite flowers, even of those in which the 
pollen and the stigma mature simultaneously, the 
poUeu is prevented from falling upon or reaching the 
stigma by the arrangement of the parts. Necessarily, in 
those hermaphrodite flowers in which the pollen and 
the stigma do not mature simultaneously, the pollen 
cannot reach the stigma of the same flower {see Fro- 
terandrous and Froterogynous). In all these 
cases, the pollen must be transferred from the anthers 
to the stigmas by some agency from outside the 
flower; and this must be so yet more evidently in the 
case of unisexual flowers, whether male and female 
flowers be on the same plant or on different ones. The 
chief agents that effect Pollination in British plants 
are wind and insects. A few plants are adapted for 
conveyance of pollen by currents of water ; and, in the 
tropics, humming-birds, and certain other birds, probably 
aid materially. It is unnecessary to refer further to these 
latter agencies, since they would probably not come 
under notice in gardening operations at aU in the British 
Islands. Plants suited for fertilisation by wind are 
usually called " anemophilous," or wind - lovers (from 
anemos, the wind, and pMleo, I love). Those adapted 
to have the stigmas Pollinated by insects, are called 
" entomophilous," or insect-lovers (from entomon, an in- 
sect, and phileo, I love). They differ from one another 
so widely that a practised observer can conjecture almost 
with certainty to which group any flower would belong, 
though previously quite unacquainted with the flower. 
The more distinctive characters of the two are as 
follows : Anemophilous flowers are seldom large or 
conspicuous individually ; the sepals and petals are 
small, usually regular, often absent, or reduced to one 
row of small, scaly bodies {e.g.. Oak) ; they seldom 
contain nectar, or afford other attractions for insect 
visitors ; the stamens have long filaments, with versa- 
tile anthers, that turn with the least breath of wind, 
and thus shed readily the loose, powdery, smooth pollen, 
which is often produced in very great amount. The 
grains are very light, and are occasionally {e.g., in 
Firs) rendered relatively lighter by means of dilatations 
of the outer coat filled with air. The stigma in such 
plants is usually furnished at the end (PeUitory) or along 
the sides (Grasses, &c.) with a quantity of long, simple 
or branched hairs, which frequently hang out beyond the 
perianth, or other coverings, e.g., beyond the glumes in 
Grasses, and entangle the pollen grains when these are 
carried against them by the wind. Anemophilous plants 
are often social. Many trees under this group produce 
their flowers in spring, before the leaves, thus prevent- 
ing great loss of pollen among the leaves, and favouring 
Pollination. Entomophilous flowers are the reverse of all 
this. They are almost always more or less individually 
conspicuous, with well-developed, coloured petals, and 
often also coloured sepals, or are crowded in showy 
masses. They are sometimes regular, but more generally 
are only bilaterally symmetrical — i.e., they have the two 
sides alike, as in most Orchids and Leguminosce (see 
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Pollination — continued. 
Fig. 217). They very often have special struotureB, e.g., 
spurs or other modifications of parts, to form or to store 
up nectar. They also possess a pleasant scent, and 
attract numerous insect Tisitors by the varied induce- 
ments they offer. Some insects (e.g., Bees) also visit 
flowers to eat or to collect pollen, or to carry it away as 
food for their young progeny. Whatever the reason of 




Fig. 217. Expanded Blossom of Pea— », Vexillum ; al, Alse, with 
Carina between. 

the visit, the insect generally becomes dusted with pollen, 
which it transfers to the stigma of the next flower of 
the same species that it enters. The pollen in entomo- 
philous flowers is less abundant than in the anemophilous 
ones ; and the grains very frequently bear ridges or 
spines, so as to stick more readily to the insect, or they 
are joined together in groups of four or more, as in 





Fig. 218. Pollen of Orchid. 

A, Pollen Masses, &c.—po, Pollinia ; c, Caiulicle ; vd, Viscid Disk ; 
vg, Viscid Globe ; r, Kostellum ; Ir, Lij) of Rostellum. B, 
Pollen Granules (much magnified), held in packets by thin, 
elastic threads. 

Heaths and Orchids (see Pig. 218). The masses are 
furnished, in Orchids and a few other plants, with 
special contrivances to favour adhesion to the insect's 
body, and afterwards to place them in the best posi- 
tion to touch the stigmas of the flower next visited 
{see Fertilisation of OrcMds). The stamens are 
usually inclosed in, or are not longer than, the perianth, 
and the anthers burst in such a way as to let free the 
pollen in the position most likely to insure its being 
dusted on to the insect. The stigma or stigmas do not 
often project beyond the perianth, and are generally 
small and rounded, or linear, down one side of the style. 
The surface is usually covered with a layer of erect 
cells, which secrete a viscid fluid, and in this the pollen 
grains are caught when any part of an insect's body 
dusted with them touches the stigmatic surface. The 
pollen grains absorb nourishment from this fluid, and 
are stimulated to emit pollen tubes between the cells of 
the stigma and down the tissues of the style to the 
ovules, to fertilise them. 

Both, anemophilous and entomophilous flowers are 
adapted to secure cross-fertilisation, or " allogamy " j 
while oleistogamous flowers, and a few others, are 
adapted for self-fertilisation, or " autogamy." Darwin 
and others have shown that allogamy secures the largest 
production of healthy seeds, and that the seedlings are 
stronger and healthier than when the stigmas are arti- 
ficially fertilised with pollen from the same flower. The 
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disadvantages of allogamy are that it entails on the plant 
a greater production of pollen, as by far the greater part 
never reaches a stigma^; and, even with this, many 
stigmas may remain unpollinated, and no seeds be pro- 
duced in these flowers. Moreover, such flowers as have 
been specially adapted for fertilisation by a certain kind, 
or kinds, of insects, may, in absence of these agents, 
remain unpollinated and barren. This occurs with certain 
greenhouse plants, which are fertile if Pollinated arti- 
ficially, but, without human aid, remain barren, e.g., 
various Orchids. Under Nectary and Fertilisation 
ot Orchids, several adaptations of flowers to benefit 
by visits of insects wUl be found discussed, and only 
one or two examples need here be added to those 
referred to under the above headings. By far the 
most interesting examples of adaptations for Pollination 
of the stigmas with pollen from another flower, are met 
with among entomophilous flowers. Many of these are 
suited to benefit by the visits of Beetles, Sawflies, and 
other insects, which do not possess a, long proboscis; 
hence, the nectar or pollen that attracts them is situated 
almost on the surface, or, at least, is easily accessible, 




Fig. 219. Strawberry Plant in Flower, showing the numerous 
short Stamens, readily accessible to Insects. 

e.g., in the Strawberry (see Pig. 219). Such flowers may 
have the pollen transferred from the anthers to the 
stigma of the same flower ; but this is, in general, pre- 
vented by the poUen and the stigmas not maturing 
simultaneously (dichogamy), or by the direction in which 
insects usually move on flowers, causing them to touch 
the stigmas before they touch the pollen. Flowers of 
this kind are often small individually, but are grouped 
into conspicuous masses, e.g., in UmbellifercB and Cowi- 
positce; and, in such cases, the outer flowers often differ 
much from the inner in the inflorescence. This difference 
is extreme in such plants as the Guelder Bose (Viburnv/m 
Opulus), and in Bydrwngea, where the outer flowers have 
the perianth large and showy, but the sexual organs 
abortive, and the inner flowers are small, but sexually 
perfect, except in such garden varieties as have all the 
flowers rendered showy and barren. 

But even among open and regular flowers examples 
occur in which very perfect adaptations for cross-polli- 
nation are present. Ealmia latifolia (see Fig. 220) may 
be selected as an example. In this plant, the style rises 
in the middle of the flower, bearing the small stigma on 
its tip. There are ten stamens, curved as shown in the 
figure, 80 that the anthers are situated each in a small 
pouch in the corolla. In these pouches they remain till 
the filaments are touched with a little force, and, if the 
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flowers are protected under net or glass, they wither 
and fall without the anthers getting free or the stigma 
being Pollinated, and the flowers remain barren. But, 
in tile natural condition, the flowers are freely visited 
by various Bees, and other insects, which usually alight 
on the style, and, in sucking the nectar, come into con- 
tact with the filaments, and set free the anthers one by 
one. The filaments straighten themselves, and the pollen 
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Fig. 220. Details of Kalmia latifolia. 

A, Expanded Flower— aj), Anther Pocket. B, Section of Expanded 
Flower— ap, a^. Anther Pockets ; s, Stigma ; a, Free Anther ; 
pg. Pollen Grains in Shower ; ea. Calyx. C, Section of Flower 
Bud— ffl^, Anther Pocket. D, Stamen, more enlarged— a, 
Anther ; po. Pores ; pg, Pollen Grains ; /, Filament. 

is thrown out of the anther, from two small holes at the 
tip (see Pig. 220, D), against the insect's body, to be thus 
transported to the stigma of another flower. Such 
flowers as characterise the LahiatcB, the Orchidem, and 
the papilionaceous Leguminosce, in possessing bilateral 
symmetry, are among the peculiarly entomophilous 
types, especially when the nectar is so placed as to be 
accessible only to insects possessed of a long proboscis. 





Fig. 221. Pollination of Orchid. 

A, Flower of Orchis Mario (Sepals, two Petals, and side of Spur 
removed), with Hive Bee sucking Nectar— a, Anther; po, 
Pollinium ; r, Eostellum ; st. Stigma (side view) ; I, Labellum ; 
o». Ovary ; », Nectary ; !>r, Bract. B, Head of Bee, carrying 
{j>o) Pollinium — an. Antennae. 

e.g.. Bees (see Fig. 221). In addition to this, in some 
e.g., in Antirrh.vwwm (see Kg. 222), the corolla is closed by 
the lower lip, which is pressed against the upper one, 
and excludes all but inseots heavy enough to depress it, 
e.g.. Humble Bees. In the strictly entomophilous flowers, 
very striking adaptations to favour the visits of insects 
of certain groups, or even of certain species, and to 
exclude other insects, are often met with. But the field 
is so wide, that to give examples would far exceed the 
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space here available. Headers are therefore referred to 
the works noted above, and their attention is called 
to a subject of the utmost interest in itself, and of 
great practical value in its relations to hybridising 




Fig. 222. Flower of Antirrhinum Orontium. 

plants, and to the development of new races of value 
for their beauty, or for other properties suited to com- 
mend them to gardeners and to amateurs. 

POLLINIA. FoUen-masees. 

POIiY. In Greek compounds, this signifies numerous ; 
e.g., Polyootyledonous, having several cotyledons. 

FOLTACTIDIUK. Included under Erigeron. 
FOLYASIBLFHIA. A Linnaaan artificial order, 
characterised by having stamens in several phalanges. 

FOIiYAIiTIIIA (from polys, much, and althecis, 
healthy ; alluding to supposed properties of the plant) . 
Okd. AnonacecB. A genus comprising about thirty species 
(including twenty-five which are sometimes classed with 
Guatteria) of stove or greenhouse trees or shrubs, natives 
of tropical Asia, one being Australian. Flowers solitary 
or fasciculate, axillary or opposite the leaves ; sepals 
three, valvate or rarely loosely imbricate ; petals six, 
bi-seriately valvate, fiat, almost equal, ovate or narrow. 
Leaves oblique, peimiveined. The two species described 
below are the only ones worth mention. They are stove 
trees. For culture, see Guatteria. 

P. cerasoides (Cherry-like). A, peduncles axillary, solitary; 

petals nearly equal. I. lanceolate, acute, pubescent beneath. 

h. 60ft. East Indies, 1820. 
P. suberosa (corky-barked). Jl., three outer petals greenish, the 

three inner ones whitish ; peduncles nearly opposite the leaves, 

one-flowered. I. oblong, acute, smooth, h. 30ft. India, 1820. 

FOLYANDBIA. A Linnaaan class, having fiowers 
with an indefinite number of stamens. 



A synonym of Folyxena (which 



FOI.TAITTHES. 

see). 

POLTANTHUS. A garden race of Primula, pro- 
bably derived from a cross between the Primrose and 
Cowslip. The Polyanthus has been in cultivation for 
many years, and has proved itself one of the most 
popular of florists' fiowers. The attention, however, now 
bestowed on it is much less than at an earlier period 
of its history, and the varieties raised are far less 
numerous. Good varieties, that were once procurable, 
are now lost to cultivation, and those of the present 
day are not generally considered of equal merit — at 
least, for exhibition purposes. As a hardy garden 
plant, the Polyanthus is likely to remain a favourite, 
and deservedly so, for planting on rookeries, in mixed 
borders, and in spring flower-beds. The vigorous-growing 
varieties, which may be readily raised from seed, are 
admirably adapted for naturalising in pleasure-grounds 
along the sides of walks, &c. Florists' rules regarding 
the flowers of a Polyanthus, and the recognised qualities 
exhibited in them, are very rigid; it is, however, un- 
necessary to follow them too closely, unless the flowers 
are required for exhibition. For the last-named purpose, 
the section known as Gold-laced is most favoured; the 
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flowers are distinguished by having a clear, even margin, 
or lacing, of gold, then a ground or body-oolonr, similarly 
well defined, with a stripe passing through the centre 
of each division to the eye. The pip, as a single flower 
is termed, should be large, flat, and round, with the 
exception of five or six small divisions on the margin. 

For general garden decoration, any quantity of seed- 
lings with beautiful flowers may be raised without the 
florists' conventional rules being adhered to. Seeds 
should be sown in June, or so soon as they are ripe j ihey 
germinate quickly at this season, and form flowerinsr 
plants by the following spring : if kept in store untO 
spring, a season will be lost. In summer, a prepared 
border outside is best for the seed; in spring, shallow 
boxis and a free, sandy soil should be used under glass. 
When once established, Polyanthuses grow in any ordi- 
nary garden soil ; but they succeed best where it is rich, 
and the position somewhat moist and partially shaded. 
It is important that seeds be saved only from the best 
flowers procurable, or be obtained, from a separate re- 
liable source, as the varieties soon deteriorate,, even as 
ornamental plants, if this is not attended to. 

Polyanthuses for exhibition are grown in pots and in 
cold frames, under treatment somewhat similar to that 
accorded Auriculas. The season for potting or repotting 
is August, and a good compost would consist of two 
parts loam to one of leaf mould and decayed manure. 
A top-dressing of good soil is recommended in February, 
particularly for plants that have not been repotted the 
previous autumn. In addition to propagating froqi seeds, 
Polyanthuses may be readily increased by divisions. Good 
varieties grown in pots may have their side-shoots removed 
when the annual potting takes place in August ; and any 
that are grown in the open ground, can be readily divided 
in the autumn, when they a^e planted out. 

Besides the Gold-laced varieties of Polyanthus already 
referred to, there are others designated respectively Fancy 
and Hose-in-Hose. Fancy varieties are of various hues, 
the plants being very floriferous, and of vigorous habit; 
and some of the Hose-in-Hose flowers are curious and very 
uncommon. All succeed under similar treatment. 

POLYANTHUS. See Foliauthes. 

FOLTANTHUS NARCISSXTS. See Narcissus 
Tazetta. 

FOIiYBAlA. A synonym of Cavendishia (which 
see under Froclesia). 

FOLTBOTRTA. Included under Acrostichum 

(which eee). 




Fig. 223. Polycalymma Stuartii, showing Habit, detached 
Flower-head, and Leaf. 



FOLTCALTMIKA (from poly, many, and Tcalymna, a 
covering ; in allusion to the numerous series of invo- 
luoral bracts). Oed. Compositce. A monotypic genus, 
now included, by Bentham and Hooker, under Myrio- 
cephalus. The species is a glandular-puberulous, half- 
hardy, perennial herb, requiring similar treatment to 
Centaur ea (which see). 

P. Stuartii (Stuart's). fi.-heads white, depressed-hemispherical, 
lin. or more in diameter ; florets many, Jin. long ; outer invplucral 
leaflets ^in. long. I. alternate, sessile, elongated-linear, flat, 
3in. to 4m. long, ^in. broad; uppermost ones scarious^ white. 
Stems fistular, striated, 1ft. or more long. Austraha. See 
Fig. 223. 

FOLYCAMFIUM. Included under Folypodium 
(which see). 

FOIiYCAIlF.SA (from poVy, many, and harpos, a, 
fruit ; alluding to the numerous seeds) . Stns. Hagwa, 
I ahaya, MoUi r, Polycarpia. Obd. Oaryophylletx. A 
genus comprising about two dozen species of greenhouse 
or hardy, annual or perennial, erect or rarely diffuse 
herbs, natives of tropical and extra-tropical regions, one 
being broadly dispersed over tropical America. Flowers 
often numerous, disposed in terminal, paniculate, effuse 
or contracted, sometimes capitate cymes ; sepals five, 
white, rose, or purple, scarious ; petals five, entire, bi- 
dentate, or rarely laterally denticulate. Leaves narrow- 
linear or rarely ovate, fasciculate, often pseudo-vertieil- 
late. The species are of easy culture in light, sandy loam. 
The annuals may be increased by seeds, sown on a hotbed, 
or in the open border, in spring ; and the perennials by 
cuttings. The species are not much known to cultivation ; 
those mentioned below are hardy. 

P. aristata (awned). fl. white, in corymbose cymes. June and 
July, I. usually six in a whorl, linear-lanceolate ; young ones _ 
silky, mucronated by an awn ; old ones nearly fflabrous, and 
almost awnless. h. 3m. to 6in. Canary Islands, 1780. Perennial 
P. gnaplialioldes (Gnaphalium-like). Ji. white, crowded Into 
terminal, sub-capitate cymes. June and July. I. oblong, hoary- 
tomeutose. Stems suffruticose, prostrate. North Africa, 1818. 
Perennial. 
P. latifolia (broad-leaved). Jl. white ; cymes terminal, corym- 
bosely capitate. June to August. I. obovate, mucronated by an 
awn ; cauline ones usually six in a whorl, those of the branches 
opposite. Stems suffruticose, diffuse, h. 3in. Teneriffe, 1810. 
Perennial. 
P. Mempbltica (Memphitic). Jl. white ; petals quite entire ; 
cymes terminal, few-flowered. July. I. usually six in a whorl, 
oval-oblong, narrowed into the petiole. Stems diffuse, branched, 
villous, h. 6iu. Egypt, 1828. Annual. 

FOLYCARFA MAXISIOWICZII. A synonym of 
Idesia polycarpa (which see). 

FOLYCARFIA. A synonym of 
(which see). 

FOIiYCARFIC. Many-fruited; also, but less pro- 
perly, fruiting many times. 

FOLYCHILOS. Included under Fltalsuopsis 

(which see). 

FOIiYCYCITIS (from poVys, many, and Tcylcnos, a 
swan ; referring to the lip and column, which, together, 
bear some resemblance to a swan). Oed. Orchidew. 
A genus comprising about five species of stove, epiphytal 
orchids, closely allied to Cycnoches and Mormodes, natives 
of tropical America. Flowers rather large, pediceEate, 
in loose, floribund, often nodding racemes ; sepals free, 
spreading, narrow ; petals similar, or narrow and sub 
stipitate at base ; lip afiixed to the base of the column, 
sometimes biauriculate ; column very long, slender, curved, 
resembling the neck of a swan. Leaves ample, plicate' 
venose, contracted into petioles. Ehizomes or scapes 
erect, few-sheathed, simple. For culture, see Catasetum. 

P. barbata (bearded). This is correct name of plant described 
m this work as Cycnockes barbatum. 

P. gratiosa (agreeable), fl. brownish-purple ; raceme deflexed, 
droopmg, many-flowered. Costa Rica, 1871. "This is a species 
in the way of P. lepida ; yet it appears very distinct by the very 
short claw of the lip and the anterior part of the same organ " 
(Reichenbach). An elegant plant. 
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P. leplda (neat). Jl., sepals and petals light brown, slightly 
tipped with yellow at the apex ; lip light yellow, spotted with 
chocolate-brown, and white towards the apex ; raceme drooping, 
from Ufteeu to twenty-flowered. Pseudo-bulbs about 2in. high, 
tapering, dark green. Columbia, 1870. A very pretty species. 
(I. H. ser. iii. 19.) 

P. musclfera (fly-bearing). This is the correct name of plant 
described in this work as Cycnoches musciferum. 

P. Tlttata (striped). Jl, yellow, streaked with so much deep 
chocolate that the former colour is scarcely discernible on the 
lip, disposed in an erect raceme, h. 1ft. British Guiana, 1841. 
(B. E. 1841, 69, under name of IloulUtia vittata.) 

FOIiYDESmUS COMFI.AXATUS. See Milli- 
pedes and Slyxiapoda. 

POIiTGALA (the old Greek name used by Dios- 
oorides, from polys, much, and gala, milk ; in reference to 
its reputed quality of promoting the secretion of milk). 
Milkseed; Milkwort. Including Ghamosiuxus, Isolophus, 
and Senega. Obd. Poly galeae. An extensiye genus (200 
species have been described) of greenhouse or hardy, 
annual or perennial herbs, shrubs, or sub-shrubs, distri- 
buted over the temperate and warmer regions of the 
globe. Flowers sometimes showy, small, variable in 
colour ; spikes or racemes terminal or lateral, rarely 
axillary, sometimes in contracted heads, rarely panicu- 
late. Leaves alternate, or rarely opposite or verticil- 
late. Only a comparative few of the species are now 
in cultivation. The hardy sorts are desirable subjects 
for borders and rockwork. The greenhouse species are 
fine and very distinct plants amongst the hard-wooded 
section. They are more easily grown than most others, 
and flower profusely each spring. Fibrous peat, with 
some silver sand intermixed, forms a suitable compost 
for Polygalas, which should be potted firm. Propagated, 
in spring, by cuttings of the young shoots, taken when 
about Sin. long, inserted in sandy peat, under a bell 
glass, placed in an intermediate temperature, and kept 
shaded. 

P. Cbamaebuxns (dwarf Box). Bastard Box. fi. cream-coloured 
or yellow, tipped with purple, fragrant ; racemes axillary, few- 
flowered. Early summer. I. oblong-lanceolate, mucronate. 
Stem shrubby, branched, procumbent, h. 6in. Mountain woods 
in many parts of Europe, 1658. A very pretty, neat-habited, 
hardy sub-shrub. (B. M. 316.) P. C. purpurea is a handsome 
vaiiety, dark brown, with purplish leaves. (Gfn., Jan., 1878.) 

P. Hilairlana (St. Hilaire's). Jl. the largest of the genus ; three 
outer sepals small, ovate ; two inner ones coroUoid, white, tinged 
with gi'een and black ; inner petals mostly combined into a tube, 
white ; lateral ones sub-acute, rose-coloured at the apex ; racemes 
six to ten-flowered. Spring. I. 4in. to Sin. long, oblong-ovate, 
sub-acute. Stem unbranched, erect, 1ft. high. Bahia. Green- 
house shrub. (B. M. 5057.) 

P. myrtlfolla grandlflora (Myrtle-leaved, large-flowered).* 
Jl. rich pui-ple ; wings obliquely and broadly obovate ; keel large, 
veiny ; pedicels shorter than the flowers. April and May. I. on 
very short petioles, oblong or oblong-obovate, somewhat mucro- 
nate. h. 4ft. to 6ft. South Africa. A much-branched, green- 
house shrub. (B. M. 3616.) P. Dalmaisiaiia of gardens, a 
Eopular greenhouse plant, is either a form of P. myrtifolia, or a 
ybrid between it and P. oppositifolia. 

P. opposltlfolia (opposite-leaved).* Jl. purplish, with a yellowish- 
gi'een keel, in terminal, sub-corymbose racemes. I. opposite, 
cordate, ovate, acute, h, 3ft. to 4ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1790. 
Greenhouse shrub. (B. K. 636.) 

P. o. cordata (heart-shape-leaved). I. broadly cordate, acute or 
acumtuate. h. 3ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1791. 

P. o. latifolia (broad-leaved). I. broadly ovate, cuspidate- 
acuminate. (B. R. 645.) 

P. paucifolia (few-leaved). Jl. of a flne purple colour, large, in 
threes, terminal, the keel crested. May to August. I. ovate. 
Stems very simple, erect, naked below, h. 3in. North America, 
1812. Hardy herbaceous perennial. (B. M. 2852,) 

P, Senega. Seneca Snake-root. Jl. almost sessile ; wings round- 
obovate, concave ; crest short. May and June. I. lanceolate or 
oblong-lanceolate, with rough margins. Stems several, from thick 
and hard, knotty rootstocks, simple, 6in. to 12in. high. North 
America. Hardy perennial herb. (B. M. 1051 ; B. M. PI. 29 ; 
L. B. C. 1380.) 

P. vlrgata (twiggy). Jl. purple or flesh-coloured, in long racemes. 
I. scattered, lanceolate or linear-lanceolate. Cape of Good 
Hope. Greenhouse shrub. 

P. V. spedosa (showy). Jl. purplish, with spreading pedicels. 
In loose racemes. May to October. I. oblong-cuneate, obtuse. 
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mucronate, upper ones linear, and, as well as the twiggy 
branches, glabrous, h. bit. Cape of Good Hope, 1814. A showy, 
greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 1780.) 
P. vulgaris (common). Common Milkwort ; Procession Flower ; 
Kogation Flower. Jl. varying in colour, blue, hlac, purple, pink, 
or white, about iin. long, in terminal racemes. June. I. small, 
oblong or lanceolate, glabrous. Stems prostrate or erect, 
numerous, slender. Europe, &c. (Britain). Perennial herb. 
(Sy. En. B. 185.) 

FOIaTOAIiISlE. A natural order of herbs or nnder- 
shrubs, oocasionaUy twining, or erect or climbing shrubs, 
rarely small trees, glabrous, tomentose or villous, dis- 
persed over the temperate and warmer regions of the 
globe. Flowers hermaphrodite, irregular, solitary or centri- 
petally spicate or racemose, rarely paniculate, axillary 
or terminal ; sepals five, free, closely imbricated, the two 
inner ones larger, petaloid, wing-formed ; petals three or 
five, hypogynous, the two lateral free or united at their 
base with the lower concave or galeate (keel), in the gamo- 
petalons corolla split behind, rarely absent ; upper two 
sometimes equal to the lateral, enveloping the keel in 
aestivation, sometimes small, scale-like, or absent ; stamens 
eight, rarely five or four, above the middle monadelphous 
or rarely free, the outer ones often more or less connate 
with the petals; pedicels usually articulate at base, 
bracteate and bracteolate. Fruit a capsule, berry, or 
drupe. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, simple, 
entire; stipules none. The species contain tonic and 
astringent properties. Several of the European Polygalas 
find a place in our Materia Medica as remedies for lung 
diseases ; the root of P. Senega has a stimulating action 
on the pulmonary mucous membrane. The order includes 
fifteen genera and about 400 species. Illustrative genera 
are : Monnina, Muraltia, and Polygala. 

FOLTCrOlTASTRUM. A synonym of Smilaciua 

(which see). 

FOLTGOHTATUM (the old Greek name, used by Dios- 
corides, from poly, many, and gonu, a knee-joint ; alluding 
to the numerously-jointed stem). Solomon's Seal. Stnb. 
Axillaria, Evallarin. Oed. Liliacece. A genus comprising 
(according to Mr. Baker) twenty-three species of pretty, 
mostly hardy, herbaceous, border plants, broadly dispersed 
over North temperate regions. Flowers nodding or pendu- 
lous, solitary in the axUs, or frequently shortly and loosely 
racemose or sub-umbellate, on short peduncles ; perianth 
marcescent, at length deciduous, with short, erecto-patent 




Fig. 224. PoLYGONATUM JAPONicnM, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 

lobes. Berry globose, pulpy. Leaves alternate, opposite, 
or whorled, ovate, lanceolate, or linear, in one species 
shortly cirrhose-acuminate at apex. The species, the 
best known of which are here described, are of very 
easy culture in a moderately good, loamy soil. They are 
all hardy, except where otherwise stated, and are admirably 
adapted for naturalising in woods and copses. P. multi- 
ftorum, the common Solomon's Seal, is a fine subject for 
forcing. The plants may be grown in the open ground all 
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Polygfonatum — continued. 
summer, and potted-np ready for forcing after the stems 
die down. The large, fleshy rootstooka may be placed 
rather thickly in Bin. pots, and, after flowering is over, 
transferred again to the open ground. Large quantities 
of Solomon's Seal are annually imported purposely for 
forcing ; but it may be prepared at home, by providing a 
good soil, and planting each year according to the quantity 
required. Propagated easily by divisions. 
P. biflorum (two-flowered),* /., perianth greenish, Jin long ; 
peduncles one to three, but mostly two, flowered. May. i. ovate- 
or lanceolate-oblong, nearly sessile, usually minutely piibescent, 
at least on the veins, pale or glaucous beneath. Stem slender, 
1ft, to 3ft, high. North America, 
P. Japonicum (Japanese). /. one to three in the axils, drooping ; 
perianth Jin. to Jm. long, with a white tube and green, deltoid 
t'.eth. April. I. ten to twelve, alternate, ascending, oblong, 2in. 
to- 3in. long, acute, above obscurely glaucous, below distinctly so. 
Stem 1ft. to lift. high. Japan. See Fig, 224 
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Fig. 225, Polygonatum MULTiFLORnM, showing Habit and 
detached Raceme, 

P. mnltiflomm (many-flowered).* Common Solomon's Seal ; 
David's Harp ; Lady's Seal. Jl. white ; perianth about eight lines 
long, constricted in the middle ; peduncles two to five-flowered. 
June, fr. bluish-black. I. alternate, Sin, to Sin. long, with very 
short petioles', oblong, stem-clasping. Stem 2ft. to 3ft, high, 
terete. Northern hemisphere (Britain). See Fig. 225. Stn. 
Convallaria muUiflora (F, D. 152), There are two or three varie- 
ties of this very pretty plant ; one,Jlore-pleno, has double flowers, 
and another, striatum, variegated leaves. 

P. offlctnale (officinal), fi. white, having the perianth constricted 
at the base. fr. dark violet. I. ten to twelve, alternate, oblong, 
semi-amplexicaul. Stems about 1ft. high, angular. Northei'n 
hemisphere (Britain). Stns. P. vulgare, Convaimria Polygonatum 
(F. D. 377). i 

P. o. macrantbum (large-flowered). A very large-flowered form, 
ft. 1ft. to IJft. Japan. (B. M. 6135.) 

P. op^ositlfolium (opposite-leavedj. Jl. many, disposed in 
opposite corymbs ; perianth tube white, beautifully ribbed with 
red ; segments greenish ; peduncles four- to ten-flowered. April. 
fr. scarlet. I. ten to twenty or more, oblong, acuminate, very 
shortly petiolate, all opposite. Stems 2ft. to Mt. high. Hima- 
layas, 1822. Greenhouse. (B. M. 3529, H, E. F. 125, and L. B. C. 
6i|0, under name of Convallaria oppositifolia.) The form albo- 
vittatuTn has red stems, and leaves striped with white. 

P. punctatum (dotted), fl., perianth tube white, lilac-dotted ; 
segments greenish. May. I. twelve to twenty, ascendent, all 
opposite, rarely alternate, oblong-lanceolate, 2in. to 3in. long, 
cuneate at base, shortly petiolate, rigid. Stems 1ft. to 2ft. high, 
angular, sulcate. India, 1857. (B. M. 6061.) 

P. roseiim (rosy). Jl. rose-colour, twin in the axils, on very 
short pedicels ; perianth nearly iin. long, with a cylindrical tube 
and short teeth. May. I. ascendent, linear or lanceolate, acu- 
minate, sub-petiolate, 3in. to 5in. long ; upper ones opposite or 
ternate ; those at the tips of the stems whorled. Stems 2ft. to 
3ft. high, sulcate. Central Siberia. (B. M. 5049.) 

P. vertlclllatam (whorled). /I. greenish, rather smaller than 
those of P. multijlorum ; perianth constricted in the middle; 
peduncle one to three-flowered. June. fr. red. I. whorled, 
sessile, lanceolate. Stem 2ft. to 4ft. high, angular. Northern 
hemisphere (Britain). Syn. Convallcma verticillata (F. D. 86). 

P. vulgare (common). A synonym of P. officinale. 

FOIiTGOITEJE!. A very distinct natural order of 

herbs, shrubs, or sometimes trees, broadly dispersed; 

the arborescent species are nearly all tropical American, 



Folyg'ouese — continued. 
the shrubs are mostly limited to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean or Western Asiatic region, and the herbaceous, 
kinds affect temperate and mountainous regions. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, or, in a few genera, uiiisexual, regular, 
usually rather small, springing from the axils of leaves 
or bracts (sometimes ochreiform), solitary or fasciculate, 
in racemes or spikes ; perianth inferior, oalycine or 
coloured, with four to six lobes or segments ; stamens 
six to nine, rarely fewer, or many and indefinite ; fila- 
ments filiform or dilated at base, free or connate in a 
ring at the base; anthers two-celled, often versatile; 
ovary trigonal or compressed, sessile or shortly adnate 
to the perianth at the base ; pedicels frequently articu- 
lated. Fruit a nut, trigonal, compressed, or rarely 
quadrigonal, rarely naked, usually covered by the peri- 
anth. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, variable iii 
form, rarely lobed or divided; petioles usually more or 
less dilated and stem-clasping. One of the most im- 
portant products of the order is Ehubarb (Bheum 
officinale). Buckwheat, Sorrels, and Docks may be men- 
tioned as other economic members of the order. Poly- 
goneoB comprises thirty genera and about 600 species. 
Examples are : Coccoloia, Fagopyrwm, Muehlenbeckia, 
Polygonum, and Bhevm.. 




Fig. 226. Upper Portion op Stem op Polygonum cuspidatum. 
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POLTOOlTXTnC (from polys, many, and gonu, a knee- 
joint ; referring to the numerous joints of the stem). Knot 
Grass or Weed. Obd. Polygonew. A very large genus 
(nearly 150 species) of handsome, annual or perennial, 
greenhouse or hardy herbs or (rarely) under-shrubs, of 
variable habit, found throughout the world, but rare 
within the tropics. Mowers usually fasciculate, some- 
times so lax that they may be regarded as axillary ; 
perianth funnel-shaped or campanulate, usually coloured, 
with five somewhat unequal segments; pedicels articu- 
lated above or below the middle. Leaves alternate, with 
oohreate stipules. A great number of the species, twelve 




Fig. 227. Polygonum orientale, showing Habit, detached 
Spike, and Single Flower. 

of which are British, are of no ornamental value what- 
ever, but the following are desirable and worth growing. 
They are of the easiest possible culture in any ordinary 
garden soil, but they well repay generous treatment and 
a good position. P. cuspidatum and P. sachalinense 
are specially noteworthy and fine amongst hardy plants 
where space is allowed them to develop. The annuals 
are raised from seeds, sown in the open border, in spring, 
or raised in heat, and after- 
wards planted out. This latter 
plan is the best with such 
species as P. orientale, which, 
in a warm, sunny spot, in good, 
rich soil, forms a very fine 
plant. The perennials are in- 
creased by dividing the root- 
stocks. 

P. affine (kindred).* A rosy-red, 
in dense spikes, freely produced 
throughout the autumn. I. few 
and nan'ow. h. 6in. to Sin. 
Nepaul, 1822. A very orna- 
mental, hardy perennial. (B, M. 
6*72.) Syn. p. Brwnonis (L. J. F. 
117 ; L. & P. F. G. 37). 

P. alplnum (alpine). /. snow- 
white, panicleo. Summer. I. 

ovate-Janceolate, deep green, with 

ciliated margins. 7». 3ft. to 4ft. 

Alps, 1816. This very desirable 

perennial is particularly useful 

where out flowers are much in 

rectaest. 
P. ampblblum (amphibious). 

Willow Grass, fi. bright red, 

in dense, ovate spikes. July. 

I. lanceolate. Stem round, leafy. 

North temperate and Arctic 

regions (Britain). An aquatic 

or semi-aquatic perennial herb. 

When growing in water, the 

petioles are very long and the 

stipules smooth ; whilst the ter- 
restrial form has shortpetioles and 

hispid stipnlea. (Sy. En. B. 1242.) 

Vol. ni. 
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P. amplexloaule (stem-clasping).* /. bright rose-red or white, 
in solitary or twin racemes 2in. to 6in. long. September 
and October, t. cordate-ovate or cordate-lanceolate, long- 
acuminate, the lower long-petioled, the upper sessile and 
amplexicaul. Stems 2ft. to 3ft. high, from a strong, woody rdot- 
stock. Himalayas. Hardy perennial herb. (B. M. 6500.) 

P. Bistorta. Bistort or Snakeweed. Jl. reddish-pink, in a dense, 
terminal, erect, solitary spike. June to September. L chiefly 
radical, large, oblong or ovate-obtuse, glaucous beneath, on long 
petioles, h. l^ft. Europe (Britain), North and West Asia. 
Perennial herb. (Sy. En. B. 1243.) 

P. Brunonis (Brown's). A synonym of P. ajine, 

P. capltatum (headed), fl. pink, small, growing in dense, round 
heads, on long stalks, from the upper leaf axils. I. ovate or 
elliptical, 2in. long, green, marked with dark V-shaped bands, 
extending from the midrib at the centre to the base of the leaf 
Stems slender, diffuse, hairy, rooting. North India. A pretty 
little, cool greenhouse or half-hardy, perennial herb, with a neat, 
spreading habit. (Eef. B. 11.) 

P. chinense folils-plctis (painted-leaved Chinese). L, some 
green, others purple, and all with a V-shaped mark, margined on 
the inside with a dark line of deep purple or blackish-green. 
China to India, &c. Hardy perennial herb. (B. M. 5233.) 

P. compactum (compact).* Jl. white, in erect racemes. Septem- 
ber. I somewhat crimped, h. 2ft. Japan, before 1875. This 
is probably a variety of P. cuspidatum ; but it is very distinct in 
the way implied by its name, being more compact and rigid, and 
not more than half so tall. i?he leaves, too, are of a much darker 
colour. Its habit is, however, less graceful than that of P. cus- 
pidatum. Hardy perennial herb. (B. M. 6476.) 

P. cuspidatum (pointed-leaved).* Jl. creamy-white, forming 
drooping feathery panicles, 4in. to 5in. long, succeeded by scarlet 
fruits. Summer. I. large, somewhat distichous, oval-oblong, 
cuspidate, petiolate. h. 4ft. to 8ft. Japan, 1825. A hardy 
perennial herb, of quick growth, and having long, slender stems. 
It is best grown as an isolated specimen. See Fig. 226. (B. M. 
6503; L. & P. F. G. i., p. 137 ; K. G. 291.) Syn. P. Sieboldii (ol 
gardens). 

P. filiforme variegatum (thread-like, variegated).* I. large, 
drooping, oval-oblong, finely splashed or marbled with pale green 
and yellow. Japan, 1865. A hardy perennial, fine for sub- 
tropical gardening. 

P. orientale (Eastern).* Ji. deep rosy-purple or white, in long, 
drooping racemes, which are both terminal and axillary. August. 
I. large, ovate-acuminate, pilose or nearly glabrous, h. 3ft. to 
4ft., or sometimes nearly 10ft. Bast Indies, 1707. , A large and 
free-growing, hardy annual, with very robust stems, which give 
off numerous, lateral shoots. See Fig. 227. (B. M. 213.) 

P. sachalinense (Sachalin).* Jl. of a delicate greenish-yellow 
colour, in axillary racemes; bracts ovate, long-pointed. Late 
summer. (. broadly ovate or ovate-oblong, acuminate, the lower 




FIG. 228. Polygonum sachalinense. 
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ones sub-cordate at the baae, upper ones truncate, all with 
glaucous and prominently-veined under-surfaccs. Stem erect, 
strong. *. 10ft. to 12ft. Sachalin Islands, 18(j9. A strong-grow- 
ing, hardy perennial, differing chiefly from P. cmpidatumin its 
angular, striated stems. This plant luxuriates in a moist subsoil 
near the margin of water, and is a desirable subject for naturalising 
in semi-wild places. See fig. 228. (B. M. 6540.) 

P. Sieboldli (Siebold's). A garden synonym of P. cuspidatum. 

P. sphserostachyuin (round-spiked).* Jl. blood-red, pendulous, 
in a broa,d, cylindric, globose spike. Autumn. I. 3in. to Sin, long, 
linear, linear-oblong, or lanceolate, acute, crispidate crenulate, 
glabrous and glaucous or pubescent beneath; radical ones 
stalked, cauline ones sessile. Alpine and sub-alpine Himalaya. 
Hardy. (B. M. 6847.) 

P. tomentosum (tomentose). jl. clear rosy-pink, in erect, spike- 
formed panicles at the tips of the branches. I. large, oblong- 
lanceolate, very much attenuated at the apex, covered on both 
surfaces, but especially beneath, with greyish hairs. India, 
1876. A half-hardy or greenhouse perennial. (E. G. 810.) 

P. vaoclnifollum (Whortleberry-leaved).* fi. bright rose, freely 
produced in long, nearly round spikes. Late summer and autumn. 
I. smooth, ovate or elliptic, attenuated at both ends, the margin 
slightly revolute, bright green, sometimes tinged with red above, 
pale beneath. Stems much-branching, woody, prostrate. Hima- 
laya, 1845. A hardy perennial, one of the most useful plants for 
rockwork in cultivation. (B. M. 4522.) 

FOIiTnUTIA (dedicated to the muse Polyhymnia, 
for no obvious reason, the species being coarse and 
inelegant). Leaf-cup. Ord. Compqsitw. A genus com- 
prising about a dozen species of greenhouse or hardy, 
glabrous, scabrous-pubescent or villous, often slightly 
viscid, perennial herbs, shrubs, or trees, natives of 
America, from Bonaria to Canada. Flower-heads yellow 
or yellowish, heterogamous, rather large, mediocre, or 
small, corymbosely paniculate ; achenes glabrous ; in- 
volucre hemispherical or expanded, with two-seriate 




Fig. 229. Tubers of Polymnia eduijs. 

bracts ; receptacle flat. Leaves opposite, or the upper ones 
alternate, often ample, entire, angulate, or lobed. The 
species best known to cultivation are described below. 
They are very useful for su'b-tropioal gardening in the 
South of England. A warm position and deep, rich soil 
are essential elements in their culture. Propagated freely, 
in spring, by divisions ; by cuttings, struck in eand, in a 
gentle heat, during January ; or by seeds, sown in heat, 
at the same time. 



Polymnia — continued. 

F. canadensis (Canadian). Jl.-heads whitish-yellow, small ; rays 
few, obovate or wedge-shaped, shorter than the involucre. July. 
/., lower ones deeply pinnatifld, the uppermost ones triangular- 
ovate, and three to five-lobed or angled, petioled. h. 6ft. North 
America, 1768, Hardy herbaceous perennial. 

P. edulis (edible). Jl.-lieads yellow. A tall, coarse-growing, hardy 
perennial, cultivated in the Andean region for the sake of 'its 
edible tubers See Fig. 229. 

P. grandis (large). A synonym of Montanoa bipiitnatijida. 

P. heracleifolia tHeracleum-Ieaved). A synonym of Montanoa 
bipinnatifida. 

P. pyramldalis (pyramidal). fi.-heads having a yellow ray and 
a dark brown disk, disposed in cymes. Summer and autumn. 
I. cordate-ovate, 12in. long by 16in. broad, with decurrent petioles. 
' A. 10ft. A free and rapid-gi-owing, half-hardy, arborescent 
perennial, something like the Sunflower in habit. New 
Urenada, 1867. (R. H. 1867, 210.) 

P, Uvedalia (Uvedalia) Jl.-Iiead8 yellow ; rays ten to fifteen, 
linear-oblong, much longer than the inner scales of the involucre ; 
outer involucral scales very large. September. /. broadly ovate, 
angled and toothed, nearly sessile ; lower ones palmately lobed, 
abruptly narrowed into a winged petiole, h. 4ft. to 10ft. United 
States, 1699. Hardy herbaceous perennial. 

FOLYFABA. A synonym of Houttnynia (which 
see). 

FOLTFETAI.OUS. 

tinct. 



Having petals perfectly dis- 



FOLTFHEIIIA. A synonym of Artocarpus. 

FOIiTFODIUM (the old Gireek name, used by Theo- 
phrastus, from polys, many, and podion, a little foot ; on 
account of the appearance of the rhizome and its append- 
ages). Polypody. Including Aylaomorpha, Oal/ynvmodon, 
Campyloneuron, Colysis, Craspedaria, Cryptosorus, Oyrto- 
miphlebium, Dibblemma, Dictymia, Dictyopteris, Drynaria, 
Dryostachyum, Qoniophlebium, Goniopteris, Grammitis 
(in part), Leranopteris, Lepicystis, Lopholepis, Micro- 
gramme, M'icrosorium (in part), Monachosorum, Nipho- 
bolus, Niphopsis, Paragramma, Phegopteris, Phlebodium, 
Pliymatodes, Pleopeltis, Pleuridium, Polycampium, Pseuda- 
thyrium, and some other less important so-called genera. 
Oed. Filices. The largest genus of the order, comprising 
upwards of 450 species. It includes plants of .two 
different modes of growth, each series comprising a num- 
ber of species of each of the different kinds of venation, 
and from all climates. Sori on the back of the lobes, 
round or rarely oblong, not more than twice as long as 
broad. Polypodiums are very handsome plants ; they 
thrive under very varied conditions. Many of them, pet- 
haps, do best in good fibrous loam and soil rich in humus ; 
others thrive on blocks of fibry peat, on tree-fern stems, 
or treated as basket-plants. Some of them are eminently 
adapted for crevices on rockwork. Except where other- 
wise stated, the species described below thrive under 
stove treatment. For general culture, &c., see Ferns. 

P. acrosticholdes (Acrostichum-like). rkiz. woody, wide-creep- 
ing, scaly, black in the centre, vti. lin. to 3in. long, firm, erect. 
Jrorids 1ft. to 2ft. long, ^in. to lin. broad, llgulate, gradually nar- 
rowed below, naked above, dirty-white-tomentose beneath, sori 
bright-coloured, not immersed, small, close, covering the whole 
upper part of the frond. Ceylon, Queensland, &c. Greenhouse. 
Syn. J^'iphobolits acrosticholdes. 

P. adnascens (adnascent). rhiz. slender, firm, with linear, de- 
ciduous scales, sti. Jin. to lin. long, firm, erect. Jronds dimor- 
phous ; the barren ones elliptical or spathulate, blunt ; the fertile 
ones longer and narrower, 6in. to 12in. long, iin. to ^in. broad, 
naked above, white-tomentose beneath, sori bnght-coloured, 
small, immersed, occupying the whole of the contracted upper 
part of the frond. India, &c., 182^. Si'N. A'iplwbolus adnascens 
(H, a. F. 19). 

P. adnatum (adhering), sti. 6in. to 12in. long, naked, glossy. 
fronds IJft. to 3ft. long, 1ft. broad, with an oblong-lanceolate, 
entire fertile pinna, 6in. to 9in. long, and IJin. to 2in. broad, and 
several similar lateral ones on each side, the upper ones broadly 
adnate to the rachis at the base, sori and areolce in rows of four 
to six between the midrib and edge. Guatemala, &c. SYN. 
Goniophlebium adnatum: 

P. albo-punctatlsslmum (much dotted with white). A variety 
of P. ci'assi/oHuiiL 

P. albo-sanamatum (white-scaly).* rhiz, woody, with dark 
brown scales, sometimes liu. long. sti. 6in. to 12in. long, firm, 
erect, glossy, fronds sometimes simple, usually pinnate, 1ft, to 
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2ft. long, 1ft. or more broad, with several distant, erecto-patent 
piniiie on each side, which are 6in. to lOin. long, and Ain. to ^in. 
broad, the apex acuminate, the edge slightly repand towards the 
point, the base narrowed, the lower ones stalked; upper surface 
with small, white dots at the edge or all over, sori in a single row 
midway between the edge and midrib. Malay Isles and Philip- 
pines. (H. G. F. 47.) Syn. Phytmtodefi albo-squaTnata. 

P. alpestre (alpine), stt 4in. to 6in. long, tufted, scaly below. 
fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to Sin. broad, oblong-lanceolate; 
pinnte lanceolhte, 3in. to 4in. long, lin. to IJin. broad ; pinnules 
deeply pinnatifid, with toothed lobes, ttori small, one to four to 
each lone Cold regions of Northern hemisphere (Britain, &c.). 
This species closely resembles Asplenium Mlix-foemma. Syn. 
Psetidathyrhim alpestre. 

P, a. flexile (pliable). A variety of more flaccid habit ; the pin- 
nules oblong, with fewer lobes, and a broad, uncut centre. Syn. 
Pseiidathyyium flexile. 

P. amphostemon. A form of P. angitsti/olium. 

P. androgynum (hermaphrodite). sH. 1ft. to 2ft. long, erect, 
naked or slightly villous, fronds 1ft. to 3ft. long, 1ft. or more 
broad ; pinnae 6in. to 8in. Icng, Mn. to lin. broad, numerous, 
spreading, lowest narrowed at base and sometimes stalked, cut a 
quarter to half way down into blunt lobes ; rachis and under side 
sometimes slightly hairy. noH in rows near the midrib. Cuba to 
Peru, 1843. Syns, P, tetragonum, Gmiiopteris tetragona. In 
the form 7negalodus, the pinnse are l^in. and the lobes iin. 
broad, the latter sub-falcate. 




Fig. 230. Polypodium angustatum. 

P, angustatum (narrowed), rhiz. stout, wide-creepinc, clothed 
with whitish, linear, deciduous scales, sti. 2in. to 4in. long:, 
strong, erect, fronds 6in. to 12in. long, iin. to l^in. broad, 
ligulate, entire, very coriaceous ; upper surface naked, the lower 
clothed with adpressed, cottony, sub-ferruginous tomentum. soi-i 
large, prominent, in rows near the edge of the contracted 
upper part, and sometimes confluent. North India, New South 
Wales, &c. Greenhouse. See Fig. 230. (H. G. F. 20.) 

P. angUStatuin (narrow), of Blume. A synonym of P. palmatvm. 

P. angustifolium (narrow-fronded). rhiz. stout, epigseous, 
brown-scaly, fronds 1ft. to l^ft. long, only Jin. broad, quite 
entire, ^vith an acute point ; the lower part gi'adually narrowed 
into a generally short stem ; edges often revolute. son and areolcn 
in from one to four rows between the midrib and edge ; the 
former in two rows betAveen the main veins. Cuba, Brazil, &c., 
1820, Syn. Camp^floneurum awjustifolitim. A very variable 
species. The broadest form, amphostemon, has fronds lin. broad, 
with four rows of sori ; the variety ensifolium has narrow, sessile 
fronds, ^vith the areolae and sori in one row between the edge and 
midrib. 

P. argutum (pungent), rhiz. -^in. thick, firm, wide-creeping, 
with minute, dark brown scales, stt. 3in. to 6in. long, naked, 
caataneo-stramineous. }ronds oblong-lanceolate, sub-erect, 1ft. 
to 2ft. long, Sin." to 12in. broad, simply pinnate ; pinnje ten to 
twenty -jugate, ligulate, acuminate, faintly inciso-crenate, ;^in. to 
|in. broad, many free and distant, the lowest not reduced, sori 
and areolae uniserial, the former not close, nearer the midrib than 
the edge. Himalayas, 1843. Greenhouse. 

P aspernlum (rather rough). sti. brownish, firm, terete, 
pubescent, fronds l^ft. to 2ft. long, 1ft. or more broad lower 
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pinnae 6in. to 9in. long, iin. broad, uneqiial-sided, cut dovm to 
the rachis below into oblong, pinnatifid segments ; both surfaces 
villous, sort copious, one to each ultimate lobe. Philippines, 
1842. Syn. Phegopteris asperula. 

P. asplenloides (Aspleniura-like). A variety of P. reptans. 

P. attenuatum (thin), of Robert Brown. A synonym of 
P. Broionii. 

P. aureum (golden).* rhiz. stout, wide-creeping, clothed with 
bright, ferruginous scales, sti. 1ft. to 2ft. long, stout, erect, glossy. 
fronds 3ft. to 5ft. long, 9in. to 18in. broad, with a long, linear- 
lanceolate, terminal lobe, and cut throughout within about iin. 
of the rachis into numerouSj undulated, lateral pinnse, 4in. to 9in. 
long, about lin. broad, with a rounded sinus between, sori 
irregularly one to three-seriate, areolce copious. Tropical 
America and Australia, 1742. Syn. Phlebodium aureum. 

P. a, areolatum (areolate). A variety with smaller, more cori- 
aceous, and very glaucous fronds, closer lobes, and uniserial sori. 
Syns. P. sporadocarpum, Phlebodium areolatum. 

P. a. pulvinatum fcushion-like). This resembles P. a. areolatum, 
but the fronds are hardly at all glaucous, and the terminal lobe 
is very small. Syn. Phlebodium pulvinatum. 

P. aurlculatum (eared), sti. tufted, l>^ft. to 2ft. long, decidu- 
ously villous, fronds 3ft. to 4ft. long, 1ft. or more broad ; 
pinnae 6in. to Sin. long, lin. broad, cut down nearly to the rachis 
into close, spreading, entire, blunt lobes ; lower pinnae reduced 
to mere auricles, furnished with a prominent gland at the base 
beneath, soi-i borne about the middle of the veinlets. Hima- 
layas, 1824. 

P. blfrons (two-fronded). rhiz. woody, slender, branched, 
tortuous, nearly naked, fronds, barren ones 3in. to 4in. long, 
lin. broad, sessile, elliptical, narrowed at both ends, with blunt 
lobes, reaching nearly half way down ; fertile ones 4in. to 6in. 
long, about \m. broad, entire, short-stalked, sori large, oblong, 
placed end to end in a row on each side, close to the midrib. 
Ecuador. Syn. Phymatodes bifrons. 

P. Billardieri (La Billardifere's). rhiz. woody, wide-creeping, 
with scales black in the centre, sti. 4in. to 8in. long, firm, erect, 
glossy, fronds varying from oblong-lanceolate andf quite entire 
to 18in. long and 9in. broad, deeply pinnatifid, with lanceolate or 
linear lobes. soH large, uniseriate, medial or sub-marginal, dis- 
tinctly immersed. South Australia, &c., 1823. Greenhouse. 
Syn. Phymatodes BillardieH. 

P. biserratum (twice-serrated). A form of P. subpetiolatum. 
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Fig. 231. Pj.nna op Polypodil'm brasiliense. 

P. brasiliense (Biazilian). rhiz. stout, with grey scales, sti. 
bin. to 12in. long, Hrm, erect, glossy, fronds 1ft. to 2ft.' long, 
frequently 1ft. broad, cut to the rachis into numerous entire, 
erecto-patent pinnee, which are lin. to 6in. lon^, iin. to Jin. 
broad, dilated at base, sori slightly immersed, in one or two 
rows, areola! in three or four rows. Brazil, &c., 1837. See 
Fig. 231. Syn. P. neriifoliuin. 

P. Brownil (Brown's), rhiz. woody, wide-creeping, with dull 
brown scales, fronds scattered, 6in. to 18in. long, iin. to iin. 
broad, ligulate,' with a blunt point, entire or slightly repand 
edges, and the lower part gradually narrowed to a base or short 
stem. .w;-i large, immersed, arranged in a single row, end to 
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Polypodium — continued. 

end, with a space between each, midway between the midrib 
and edge, areolae vmitoi-m. Australia, Ac, 1823. Greenhouse. 
Syns. p. attenuatum (H. G. F. 30), Phymatodes Brownii. 

F. caUfornlcum (Calitomian). rhii. wide-creeping, with 
spreading, ferruginous scales, sti. 3in. to 6in. long, firm, erect, 
naked, fronds bin. to 9in. long, 3in. to Sin. broad, oblong- 
deltoid, cut down nearly or quite to the rachis into entire or 
finely-toothed pinnae, IJin. to 2Jin. long, |in. to iin. broad, the 
lowest not reduced, sori large, in single rows near the midrib. 
California. Greenhouse. Syn. Goniophlebium mlifornicum. 

P. Cameroonianum (Cameroons). sti. 4ft. long, glossy, fr&iids 
3ft. to 1ft. long, 2ft. broad, the upper part pinnatifid, with deep, 
lanceolate lobes ; lower pinnse deltoid, upwards of 1ft. long, 6in. 
to Sin. broad, cut down below nearly to the rachis into lanceolate, 
pinnatifld lobes, sori in rows near the main veins, areolcn 
copious. Cameroon Mountains. Syn. Dictyopteris Cameroonianus. 

P. capiteUatum (small-headed). A synonym of P. juglandi- 
folium'. 

P. Catbarinse (St. Catherine's), rhiz. wide-creeping, with dark 
brown scales, sti. 4in. to 6in. long, erect, glossy, fronds bin. to 
12in. long, 3in. to Sin. broad, cut down to the rachis into close, 
blunt, sub-entire, spreading pinnse, IJin. to 3in. long, Jin. to iin. 
broad, the lowest p,^ir shorter and deSexed. sori large, in two 
rows close to the midrib. Brazil, 1824. 

P. ciUatum (ciliated). A variety of P. paoselloides. 

P. colpodes (embosomed). A synonym of P. plesiosorum. 

P. conlngatum (mixed), rhiz. very thick, densely matted, with 
light brown scales, .fronds 2ft. to 4ft. long, Ift to IJft. broad, 
arranged in a circle, the stem with a lobed wing, 2in. to 4in. broad, 
on each side at the base, which is narrowed and more deeply 
lobed upwards, passing gradually into the frond, which is cut 
down nearly to the rachis throughout into entire, erecto-patent 
pinnae, 4in. to 8in. long, Iin. to IJin. broad, sori in a single row 
close to the anterior main vein, sometimes confluent. India, &c. 
Syns. P. coronans, Drynaria conjugata. 

P. coronans (crowned). A synonym of P. conjugatum. 

P. corymbiferum (corymbose). A form of P. Lingua. 

P. crassifoUum (thick-fronded).* rhiz. woody, short-creeping, 
with dull brown scales, sti. 2in. to Sin. long, strong, erect. 
fronds 1ft. to 3ft. long, Iin. to Sin. ivide, gradually narrowed to 
both ends, the edge entire, upper side with scattered small, white, 
dots ; texture very coriaceous, sori in single rows between the 
main veins, two to nine in a row between the edge and midrib. 
West Indies, &c, 1823. Syn. Pleuridium crassifoUum. The 
variety albo-pv/actatissimwrn is a much-dotted form, with less 
distinctly raised veins than usual. Syn. Pleuridiiim albo- 
punctatissimum. 

P. crassinervium (thickly-nerved). A synonym of P. platy- 
phyllv/m. 

P. crenatum (scolloped), sti. 1ft to 2ft. long, erect, naked or 
pubescent, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 1ft. or more broad, with an 
oblong-lanceolate, terminal pinna, bin. to Bin. long and IJin. to2in. 
broad, the edge a little bluntly lobed or nearly entire, and two or 
four opposite pairs of similar ones, sori in rows near the main 
veins. Cuba, i&c., 1823. SsYN. Goniopteris erenata. 

P. curvatum (curved), rhiz. stout, scaly, sti. 3in. to 4in. long, 
naked, glossy, dark brown. - ronds 1ft. to lift, long, 2in. to 3in. 
broad, pendent, cut down to the rachis into close, crenated, 
linear pmnse, which are decurrent at base, sori bright yellow, 
in two long rows. Jamaica, &c., 1823. 

P. cnspidatum (pointed). A synonym of P. persiecefolium. 

P. cyatheeefollum (Cyathea-fronded). sti. 1ft. to lift, long, 
firm, naked, stramineous, fronds lift, to 2ft. long, 1ft. or more 
broad ; pinnse 6in. to Sin. long, 2in. or more broad, cut down to a 
broadly- winged rachis into falcate, entire lobes, Jin. to §in. broad, 
the lowest pair rather smaller and deflexed. sori about the 
centre of the veinlets. Mauritius and Bourbon. §YN. P. Sieber- 
ianum. 

P. decumanum (tall), rhiz. stout, with soft, bright, ferruginous 
scales, sti. 1ft. to 2ft. long, stout, erect, glossy, fronds Ift. to 
3ft. long, 1ft. to 2ft. broad, cut down nearly, or below quite, to 
the rachis into ligulate, nearly entire pinnae, often 1ft. long, 2in. 
to 3in. broad, sori each termmating two or three free vemlets. 
Tropical America, Brazil, 1818. Syns. P. dictyomllis, PhUbodium 
decunumum. 

P. decurrens (decurrent). rhiz. wiry, rather slender, with 
deciduous scales, sti. bin. to 12in. long, firm, naked, fronds 
usually with several erecto-patent pinna3 on each side, which are 
8in. to 12in. long, IJin, to 2m. broad, with an acuminate point, a 
narrowed base, and nearly entire edges, areolae about six, between 
the edge and midrib, with two or three sori in each. Brazil and 
Peru. Syn. Campyloneurum decurrens. 

P. decussatum (decussate), sti. 2ft. to 3ft. long, stout, erect, 
polished upwards, scaly at base, sometimes slightly muricated. 
fronds 3ft. to 4ft. or more long, 1ft. to lift, broad ; pinnae Sin. to 
12in. long, Iin. to liin. broad, cut down nearly or quite to the 
rachis into close, spreading, entire, blunt lobes, with a large, 
subulate gland at the base beneath, sori in rows near the midrib. 
West Indies, &c. Syn. Phegopteris decussata. 

P. deflexum (bent-down), cau. erect, with dull brown scales. 
sti. 2in. to 3in. long, slender, naked, stramineous, fronds 8in. to 
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12in. long, 2in. broad ; pinn<e Iin. long, Jin. broad, lanceolate, 
acuminate, cut down to the rachis into linear-oblong, pointed 
lobes; lower pinnae deflexed, gradually dwindling to mere 
auricles ; both sides slightly hairy, sori nearer the midrib than 
the edge. New Grenada, 1830. Syn. Pltegopteris dejlexa. 



Fig. 232. Pinna of Polypodium diversifolium. 

P. Dianse (Diana's). A synonym of P. molle. 

P. dictyooallis (beautifully-netted). A synonym of P. de- 
cumanum. 

P. difforme (deformed), sti. tufted, erect, 1ft. or more long, 
scaly below, fronds 3ft. to 4ft. long ; upper pinna; lanceolate, 
entire, or with broad, blunt or falcate lobes reaching half way or 
more down to the rachis ; lower pinnae often deltoid, with the 
lobes of the lower side prolonged and pinnatifld. sori scattered, 
very copious, areolae also copious. Malay Peninsula and Isles. 
Syns. P. irregulare, Dictyopteris irregularis. 




Fig. 233. Portion of Frond op Polypodium drepanum. 

P. dllatatum (dilated), rhix. woody, thick, with large, dull 
brown scales, sti. 1ft. or more long, with a narrow wing reach- 
ing nearly to the base, fronds lift, to 3ft. long, 1ft. or more 
broad, out down within about iin. of the racliis into entire, 
acuminate, erecto-patent lobes, 4in. to Sin. Ions;, iin. to liin. 
broad, sori small, copious, irregularly scattered. areoUe fine, 
copious, with free vemlets. North India, &c. Syn. Colysis 
duatata. 
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P. diversifollum (variable-fronded). sH. 1ft. to 2ffc. long, 
tufted, slender, nal?ed. fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 9in. 
broad ; pinnfe Sin. to Sin. long, . fin. to lin. broad, the apex 
acuminate, the lower ones narrowed at base, the edge nearly 
entire, sori in contiguous rows. South Brazil, &c. See Fig. 
232. Syn. p. frasdnifolium. 

P. dlversifolium (variable-fronded), of R. Brown.^ A synonym 
of P. Hgiduluw. 

P. dreponum (sickle).* sH. tufted, 1ft. to Uft. long, with dark 
scales below, fronds lift, to 3ft, long, Sin. to 12in. broad ; lowest 
pinuEe the largest, 6in. to Sin. long, 14in. to 2in. broad; pinnules 
lanceolate, unequal- sided, auricled on the upper, truncate on the 
lower, side at the base, with a broad, uncut centre and copious, 
spinous teeth, the lowest stalked. sori medial. Madeira. 
Greenhouse. See Fig. 233. Syn. Phegopt&ris drepana. 




Fig. 234. Polypodium Dryopteris. 

P. Dryopteris (Dryopteris).* Oak Fern. rhiz. slender, wide- 
creeping, sti. 6in. to 12in. long, slender, stramineous, scaly 
below, naked upwards, fronds 6m. to lOin. each way, deltoid ; 
lower pinnae much the largest; pinnules lanceolate, only the 
lowest free, oblong, slightly crenate. sori sub-marginal. Northern 
hemisphere (Britain). See Fig. 234. 

P. D. Robertianum (Herb-Robert scented). A variety with a 
thicker rhizome, the whole plant being more rigid than in the 
type, and finely glandular. (H. B. F. 5.) 

P. elasticum (elastic), rhiz. stout, woody, short-creeping or 
sub-erect, with brown scales, fronds 9in. to ISin. long, 2in. to 4in. 
broad, lanceolate, cut down to the rachis into patent, adnate, 
ligulate, entire, blunt forty to one hundred-jugate pinnae, the 
lower ones gradually reduced, sori minute, superficial, medial. 
Mexico, &c., 1S24. Syns. P. Plumula, P, Schkiikri. 

P. ensifolium (sword-fronded). A form of P. angustifolium. 

P. Filipes (thread-footed). A young state of P. tenellum. 

P. fi:aternum (fraternal).* rhiz. wide-creeping, with bright 
ferruginous scales, sti. 4in. to Sin. long, firm, erect, naked. 
fronds 1ft. to l^ft. long, 6in. to Sin. broad ; lower pinnee lin. 
apart, 4in. to Sin. long, narrowed at both ends, and with 
obscm*ely crenated edges, sori slightly immersed, medial, 
uniseriate. Mexico. Syn. P. Heiichmanni. 

P. lyaxinifolium (Ash-leaved), rhiz. stout, with dark brown 
scales, sti. 1ft. to 2ft. long, firm, erect, naked, fronis 2ft. to 
4ft. long, 1ft. to l^ft. broad ; pinnse numerous on each side, 
distinct, 4in. to 9in. long, lin. to 2in. broad, the apex acuminate, 
the base narrowed, and the ed^e entire, sori and areolce in 
seiies of six to eight. Columbia, &c. See Fig. 235. Syn. 
GoniophZehiuin fraxinifoliwm, 

P. fi'axiziifoliuin (Ash-leaved), of Jacquin. A synonym of 
P. diversifoUxtm-. 

P. Gardneri (Gardner's), rhiz. short-creeping ; scales black, 
bordered with brown, sti. 3in. to 4in. long, firm, naked, fonds 
1ft. to l^ft. long, lin. to l^in. broad, narrowed gradually towards 
both ends, with entire edges ; lower surface densely grey-tomen- 
tose. sori in close rows of about four each between the main 
veins. Ceylon. (H. E. F. 68.) Syn. Ifiphobolus Gardnefi. 

P. geminatuzn (paired), rhiz. ver^ wide-creeping, stout, with 
feiTuginous scales, frmids sub-sessile, usually in distant paira, 
entire, uniform, 3in. to 6in. long, ^in. to lin. broad, narrowed 
towards both ends, but the point often blunt, sori in a row 
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midway between the edge and midrib, distinctly immersed. 
Brazil. Syn. Ana/peXtis geminata. 
P. Ghiesbreghtii (Ghiesbreght's). i^ti. 1ft. or more long, firm, 
erect, densely villous, fronds 1ft. to l^ft. long, with a terminal 
pinna 6in. to 9in. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, the edge slightly 
lobed, and three to six similar ones on each side ; rachises and 
under surface densely villous, appev surface slightly so. sori in 
dense rows close to the main vein. South Mexico. Syn. Gonio- 
pteris crenata. 

P. glaucophyllum (glaucous-fronded). rhiz. wide-creeping, 
firm, deciduously scaly, sti. 21n. to 6in. lon^, scattered, firm, 
erect, glossy, fronds 4in. to lOin, long, lin. to 2in. broad, 
uniform, oblong-lanceolate, entire, with a rounded base and an 
acuminate point, areoloe four to six in a series between the 
edge and midrib, with one sorus in each. Tropical America, &c., 
1874. Syn. Goniophlebium glmtcophyllutn. 

P. gonatodes (angled). A synonym of P. plesiosorum. 

P. grandidens (large-toothed). A variety of P. persiccefoUum. 

P. grandifoliuxu (large-f ronded). A variety of P. membranaceum. 



Fig. 235. Pinna of Polypodium fraxinifolium. 

F. guatemalense (Guatemalan), sti. 6in. to 12in. long, naked, 
stramineous, fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, 1ft. or more broad, with an 
entire, terminal pinna 6in. to Sin. long, lin. to l^in. broad, and 
several similar ones on each side, the upper ones narrowed, but 
adnate at the base, ai'eolce in series of three or four, with the 
large, uniseriate sori in the first or second row. Guatemala. 
Syn. Phlebodium- inceqitale. 

P. harpeodes (scimitar-like). A synonym of P. loriceum 
latipes. 

P. hastsefolium (spear-fronded). sti tufted, lin. to 2in. long, 
wiry, deciduously scaly, fronds 6in. to 9in. long, l^in. to 2in. 
broad ; pinnse blunt, entire, ^in. broad, with a sharp, distinct 
auricle on both sides at the base, those of the lower half of the 
frond gradually reduced, sori below the middle of the veinlets. 
West Indies, Syn. Phegopteris hastanfolia. 

P. hemionitideum (Hemionitis-like). rhiz. hypogseous, woody. 
sti, lin. to 6in. long, firm, woody, fronds 9in. to ISin. long, 2in. 
to Sin. broad, narrowed to both ends, with entire edges, sori in 
an irre^'ular row between each main vein, often confluent. India 
and China. Syn. Colysis meirdfranacea. 

P. Henchmanni (Henchmann's). A synonym of P. fraternum. 

P. Heracleum (Cow-Parsnip-like).* rhiz. stout, with light 
brown, silky scales, fronds 3ft. to 5ft. long, 2ft or more broad, 
vfith a cordate lobed wing, ^m. broad, at the base ; upper part 
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cut down to a broadly-winged rachis into entire, acute lobes, 
which are often 1ft. to lift, long and 3in. to 4in. broad, sort 
small, copious, slightly immersed, scattered. Java and Philip- 
pines. See Fig. 236. (H. G. F. i.) Syns. P. morbillosiim, 
Drynaria Heraclea. 




Fig. 236.. Polypodium Heracleum. 



P. bexagonopterum (six-angled- winged), rftiz. wide-creeping. 
sti, 1ft. to lift, long, slender, glossy, stramineous, fronds Bin. 
to 12in. long, and nearly as broad, deltoid ; lower pinnse 4in. to 
6in. long, the lowest pair delSexed, often 2in. bioad ; pinnules 
reaching down nearly to the racbis, those of the lower side lin. to 
liin. long, pinnatifid half way down with broad, blunt lobes ; 
under side slightly villous, sori marginal. North America, 1811. 
Hardy. Syn. Phegopteris hexagonoptera. 

P. himalayense (Himalayan), rkia. wide-creeping, woody, with 
long, yellowish-brown scales, sti. 6in, to 9in. long, firm, erect, 
naked, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, Sin. to lOin. broad ; pinnae in 
distant pairs, 4in. to Bin. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, with an 
acuminate point, scarious, wavy edges, and the base rounded or 
cordate ; under surface pubescent, sori in one or two rows, of 
three or four each, between the main veins, areolce close, fine. 
North India. Syns. P. venitstum, Phyinatodes himalayensis. 

P, incanum (hoary), rhiz. wide-creeping, woody, with dense, 
dull brown scales, sti. liri. to 4in. long, erect, firm, furfuraceoiis. 
fronds Sin. to 4in. long, lin. to l^in. broad, cut. down to the 
rachis into entire, spreading, somewhat distant pinnse, ^in. broad, 
dilated at base ; under side densely scaly, sori uniseriate. Tem- 
perate America and South Africa, &c., 1840. Greenhouse. Syn, 
Lepicystis incana. 

P. incurvatum (incurved), rhiz. woody, with adpressed scales. 
fronds dimorphous ; ban*en ones 6in. to Sin. each way, deltoid, 
ternate, or pinnatifid, with broad, lanceolate, acuminate, entire 
lobes, and a firm, glossy stem, 6in. to Sin. lon^ ; fertile ones larger, 
cut almost, or below quite, to the rachis into distant, erecto- 
patent, entire lobes, 4in. to Bin. long, about Jin. broad, the lowest 
occasionally forked, sori uniseriate, quite immersed, and forming 
prominent papillse on the upper surface. Malaccas. Syn, Phy- 
matodea incurvata. 

P. irregulare (irregular). A synonym of P. difforme. 

P. juglandlfolium (Walnut-leaved).* rhiz. woody, stout, with 
bright ferruginous scales, sti. 1ft. or more long, erect, fronds 
lift, to 2ft. long, 1ft. or more broad ; pinna? 4in. to Sin. long, lin. 
to liin. broad, in pairs about ^Jn. apart, with an acuminate tip, 
thickened and wavy edges, and a rounded base. soW large, one 
between each main vein, forming a row nearer tbe midrib than 
the edge, areolcn copious, hidden. North India. Syns. P. capi- 
tellaturn, Pleuridium juglandifolium. 

P. lachnopodium (downy-footed), sti. densely hairy at the base 
(as is also the rachis). fronds 2ft. to 5ft. lon^, bi-tripinnatifid ; 
pinnules Sin. to 12in. long, lanceolate, Jamaica, 1B43, A rare 
species in cultivation. 

P, lanceolatum (lance-shaped), rhiz. wide-creeping, wiry, with 
bright ferruginous scales, sti. lin. to 3in. long, distant, erect. 
fronds 3in. to Sin. long, about iin. broad, gradually nai rowed at 
both ends ; both sides coated with ijeltate scales, sori hirge, im- 
mersed, uniseriate, sometimes reaching from the edge to the mid- 
rib. West Indies, &c., 1812, (H. E. F. 62, under name of Pleo- 
peltis ensifolia.) 

P. lelorblzon (smooth-rhizomed). rhiz. very thick, with adpressed 
Hcales. sti. 1ft, to 2ft. long, erect, firm, fronds 2ft. to 4ft. long, 
1ft. to 2ft. broad ; pinnse narrowed at base, the lower ones stalked, 
6in. to 12in. long, fin. to l^in. broad, with an acuminate apex and 
entire edge, sori slightly immersed, in a row near the midrib on 
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each side, areolos fine, uniform. North India. Syn. Phymatodes 
leiorkiza. 

P. lepidopteris rufulum (scaly-winged, reddish), rhiz. stout, 
with bright reddish-brown scales, sti. lin. to 4in. long, erect. 
fronds 6in'. to Sin. long, liin, to 3in. broad, 
cut down to the rachis into horizontal, 
entire pinnse, fin. broad, blunt, much 
twisted, the lower gradually reduced, 
sori copious. Mexico, &c, SYN. P. ru- 
fulum. 
P. 1. sepultum (inclosed), fronds ovate- 
lanceolate ; lower pinnae scarcely reduced. 
Otherwise similar to P. I. rufulum Syn. 
P. sepultuTn. 
P. Iiindleyanum (Lindley's). A form. 

of P. palmatum. 
P. lineare (linear), rhiz. woody, wide- 
creeping, with dull brown scales, sti. 
from ahnost none to lin. ' to 2in. long. 
fronds 6in. to 12in. long, Jin. to 2in. broad, 
entire, narrowed gradually to both ends. 
sori distinctly immersed, large, pro- 
minent, forming a single row nearer the 
midrib than the edge, scaly when young. 
North India. (H. G. F, 14, under name 
of Pleopeltis nuda.) In the variety sim- 
plex, the fi-onds are sometimes IJft. long 
and 2in. broad. 
P. Lingua (tongue-like).* rhiz.^ wide- 
creeping, with ferruginous scales, sti. 3in. 
to 6in. long, firm, erect, fronds uniform, 
4in. to Bin. long, lin. to 4in. broad, the 
apex often cuspidate, the edge entire, 
the base naiTowed or rounded ; lower 
surface matted with close, cottony, some- 
what ferruginous down, sori in close rows of four to six each 
between the main veins, rather large and prominent. North 
India, Japan, &c. ^Y'H. Niphxiholiis Lincjua. The variety corymdi- 
ferum has fronds much divided at the apex, forming a cluster. 




Fig. 237. Polypodium Lingua Heteractis. 

P. Ii. Heteractis (Heteractis). This form differs from the 
type in having broader, oblong-lanceolate fronds. Himalayas. 
See Fig. 237. Syn. Niphobolus latus. 

P. longlfolium (long-fronded). rhiz. short-creeping, woody, 
with nearly black scales, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, ^in. to l^in. 
broad, with an acute apex and an entire, revolute edge, the lower 
part gradually narrowed into a short stem, sori oblong, im- 
mersed, in a line near the edge. Malaccas and Philippines, 1819. 

P. longipes (long-stalked). A garden form of P. PhymatodAS. 

P. longissimum (very long), rhiz. wide-creeping, with brown, 
adpressed scales, sti. 3iu. to 4in. long, firm, fronds 1ft. to 4ft. 
long, 6in. to 12in. broad, cut nearly to the rachis into numerous 
sub-entire, erecto-patent lobes, 4in. to Sin. lon^, iin. to iin. broad. 
sori in close, single rows near the midrib, forming distinct papillse 
on the upper surface. North India, »fcc. Syn. Phyinatodes 
longissima. 

P. lorioeum (armour-clad), rhiz. wide-creeping, stout, with black 
scales, sti. sometimes ebeneous, 4in. to 6in. long, fronds 1ft. to 
lift, long, 4in. to 6in. broad ; pinnee close, 2in. to 3in. long, §in. 
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to iin. broad, sub-entire, dilated at base on the upper side. 
areolcti usually in two distinct rows, with the small sori often in 
both. Mexico, &c. Syn. Gonlnfihlebiutn: luriceinii. 

P. 1. latipes (broad-stalked). A larger but less rigid form, having 
dense, dull brown scales, and pinum much dilated on both sides at 
the base. yVNS. P. liarpeodcs, P. mcillans. 

P. luoidum (shining). rhiz. short-creeping. sti. erect, firm, 
short, fronds bin. to 12in. li.ng, iiu. to tin. broad, edge entire, 
both ends narrowed, both sides very glossy, son confined to the 
upper part of the frond, not copious. aimUe in two or three ir- 
regular rows. Venezuela and Brazil. Sv.n.s. P. nitidum, Cam- 
pyloneuruTn Hijidum. 

P. lyoopodloldes (Lycopodium-like). rhlz. firm, wide-creeping, 
with ferruginous scales, fronds dimorphous, distant, either 
sessile or shortly stalked ; barren ones 2in. to 4in. long, ^in. to 
lin. broad, entire, frequently blunt, gradually narrowed at base ; 
fertile ones narrower and longer, areoloi in several rows, those 
containing the uniseriate son being largest. Tropical Ame- 
rica, (tc, 1793. Sv.\. AnapeltLs lycopodioides. 




Fig. 238. Frond of Polypodium lycopodioides owariense. 

P. 1. owariense (Owara). This variety only differs from the 
type in the shorter, oval, bluntly-pointed frond. See Fig. 238. 

P. macrocarpum (large- fruited), rhiz. wide- creeping, stout, 
densely scaly, sti. lin. to 3in. long, wiry, often flexuous, decidu- 
ously scaly, fronds 3in. to 4in. long, lin. or more broad, lanceo- 
late, cut nearly to the rachis into blunt, entire or obscurely 
toothed pinni^, Mn. broad, dilated at base, and with a rounded 
sinus between them ; lower surface densely scaly, sori copious, 
large. Bolivia to Chili. 

P. macrodon (large-toothed), rhiz. decumbent, sti. 1ft. or 
more long, scaly below, fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, 1ft. to lift, broad, 
apex deeply pinnatifid ; pinnre below the apex numerous, lanceo- 
late, the lowest sometimes 1ft. long and oin. to 8in. broad, cut 
down to a narrow wing on the rachis into close, lanceolate, pin- 
natifid pinnules, sori small, in rows near the main veins, areolce 
copious. Philippines, &c., 1840. Syn. Dictyopteris macrodonta. 
P, macropterum (large-winged). Trunk somewhat arborescent. 
sti. 2ft. or more long, strong, glabrous, angular, frmids 4ft. to 
6ft. or more long ; pinnae lanceolate, 6iu. to 9in. long, 2in. broad, 
with entire, oblong-falcate lobes, Jin. to lin. broad, reaching 
down three-quarters of the way to the midrib. Brazil. 
P. madrense (Sierra Madre). rhiz. wide- creeping, stout, densely 
scaly, sti. 2in. to 4in. long, firm, erect, fronds 3in. to 5in. long, 
l^in. to 2in. broad, cut nearly to the rachis into horizontal, 
entire, blunt pinnae, ^in. broad, with a rounded sinus between 
them ; under side and ebeneous rachis scaly, sm-i copious, large. 
North-west Mexico, &c. 
P. marginellnm (slightly-margined), sti. densely tufted, fronds 
Sin. to 6in. long, about ^in. broad, blunt, gradually tapering into 
the short stem, naked or slightly hairy on both sides, margined 
with a distinct, black line, sori close, copious, oval or oblong, in 
rows nearer the midrib than the edge. West Indies. SY'n. Gram- 
tnitis marginella. 
P. Martensli (Martens'). rhiz. wide-creeping, stout, with 
bright ferruginous scales. -sH. lin. to 2in. long, erect, firm. 
fronds Sin. to 12in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, cut down to the rachis 
into numerous horizontal, entire pinnse, ^in. broad, distant their 
own breadth; both surfaces and rachis finely villous, sori 
medial, twelve or more on each side. Mexico. 
P, megalodus (picture-like). A variety of P. androgyauui. 
P. membranaceum (membranous), rhiz. stout, with lurid- 
green scales, sti. lin. to 4in. long, erect, fii-m. fronds 1ft. to 3ft. 
long, 2in. to 6in. Tsroad, with an entire or repand edge, both ends 
being gradually narrowed, sori mostly in two rather irregular 
rows near the main veins. North India to Ceylon. SYN. Colysis 
memhranacea. The variety grandifolium has larger fronds, and 
more copious and irregularly- scattered sori. 
P. menisoiifolium (Meniscium-leaved). sti. 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
erect, firm, naked, fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, 1ft. or more broad, 
with an entire, terminal pinna, 6in. to9in. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, 
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and numerous similar ones on each side, all narrowed at base. 
sori and areolce in rows of about four, the former immersed and 
prominent on the upper side. Brazil, &c., 1840. SvN. Gonio- 
phlebiiim menisci IfoU am. 

P. molle (soft), sti. 1ft. or more long, stout, with deciduous 
scales, fronds 2ft. t(( 3ft long, 1ft. to l^ft. broad ; lower pinnae not 
reduced, 6in. to 9iu. long, Ij^iii. to 2in. broad, cut to a broadlv- 
winged rachis into oblong, entire or crenated, blunt lobes ; 
under surface finely villous, son small, copious, distant from 
the midrib. St. Helena. Syns. P. Diana', PhegopteriH mollis. 

P. morbillosuiu (diseased). A synonym of P. Ileracleum. 

P. xnussefolium (Musa-leaved). rhiz. woody, with dull brown 
scales, fronds ift. to 3ft. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, with an acute 
or rather blunt point ; lower part broadly winged to the base. 
sori small, numerous, sometimes covering nearly the whole 
surface. Malay Isles. Syn. Phymatodes muscefuUa. 

P. myriocarpum (many-fruited). A variety of P. pellucidtim. 

P. neriifoliiim (Oleander-leaved). A synonym of P. brasiUense. 

P. nigrescens (blackish), rhiz. stout, adpressedly scaly, sti. 
1ft. to l^ft. long, erect, glossy, firm, fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
1ft. or more broad, cut within lin., or less, of the rachis into 
numerous linear-oblong, entire, acuminate lobes, 6in. to 12in. 
long, lin. to 2in. broad, sort in a single row nearer the midrib 
than the edge, sunk in a deep cavity, which is prominent on the 
upper side. India, Ac. Syn. Phymatodes nigrescens. 

P. nigripes (black-stalked), rhiz. stout, with black, rigid, ferru- 
ginous-edged scales, sti almost 1ft. long, firm, erect, slightly 
scaly, fronds 1ft. long, 6in. to 7in. broad, cut nearly, or below 
quite, to the rachis into pinnae, which are about .Un. broad, and 
slightly crenate towards the bluntish point ; under surface 
furfuraceous. sort in single rows on each side the midrib. 
Venezuela. Syn. Phlebodium nlgripps. 

P. nitidum (shining). A synonym of P. lucidum^ 

P. obliquatum (oblique), sti. lin. or more long, rigid, tufted, 
naked or villous. fro7ids 8in. to 12in. long, liin. to 2in. broad, 
cut down throughout to the rachi-s into horizontal or decurved, 
acute, slightly-sinuated pinnae, ^in. broad, dilated at base, the 
lower ones being blunt and shorter ; edges of the fertile pinnre 
sometimes undulated, sori sunk in a cavity, four to six on each 
side. India, &c., 1841. 

P. Otites (Otites). A synonym of P. tenuifolium. 

P. oxylobum. (sharply-lobed). A synonym of P. trifidum. 

P. palmatum (palmately-lobed). rhiz. stout, brown-scaly. .<!ti. 
6in. to 12in. long, erect, firm, glossy, fronds 6in. to 18in. long, 
Sin. to 12in. broad, with a linear or oblong, repand or entire, 
terminal lobe, and one to six similar ones on each side, 4in, to 6in. 
long, iin. to l^in. broad, narrowed or dilated, slightly adnate at 
base, those of the barren frond broadest, sori in a single row 
midway between the edge and midrib. Malaccas and Philippines. 
Sy'NS. p. angitstattdii, Pleiiridiitm palmatum. P. Lindlcyanum 
is merely a form of this species. 
P. papillosum (nippled). rhiz. wide-creeping, stout, scaly, sti. 
4iii. to bin. long, slender, rigid, erect, fronds 1ft. or more long, 
2in. broad, cut to the rachis into horizontal, close, blunt, entire 
or slightly crenated pinnfe, :lin. broad ; veins black, sori deeply 
immersed in rows near the edge, the cavities prominent on the 
upper side. Java and Philippines. 
P, Paradiseee (Paradise), fronds 1ft. to 4ft. long. Sin. to 8in., or 
more, broad, slightly pubescent, deeply pinnatifid, upright, 
slightly arched at top. sori bright golden-yellow, imparting a 
charming appearance to the plant. Brazil, 1841. 




Fig. 239. Portion of Frond of Polypodium pectinatum. 

P. pectinatum (comb-like).* rhiz. fibrillose, stout, sti. 2in. to 
6in. long, erect, rigid, naked or finely villous, fronds 1ft. to 3ft. 
long, 2in. to 6in. broad, naked or finely villous, cut down to the 
rachis ; pinnte about iin. broad, close, horizontal, blunt, entire 
or slightly toothed, the lower ones much reduced, sori in long 
rows. Mexico, &c., 1793. See Fig. 239. (H. G. F. 10.) 

P. pellucidum (pellucid-veined), rhiz. wide-creeping, stout,' 
densely scaly, sti. rigid, erect, 3in. to 6in. long, glossy, fronds 
3in. to 12in. long, 3in. to 5in. broad, cut nearly to the rachis into 
entire or sub-acute, close, blunt pinnae, Jin. to |in. broad ; veinlets 
beautifally pellucid, sori prominent, large. Sandwich Isles. 
The variety myriocarpum is a form with pinnatifid pinuEe. 

P. pelti'deum (shield-like). A garden form of P. Phymatodes. 

P. pennigerum (feathered), sti. 6in. to 12in. long, tufted, slightly 
scaly, fronds l^ft. to 2ft. long, 8iu. to 12in. broad ; pinnas 4in. to 
6in. long, nearly lin. broad, cut half-way down into slightly 
crenated, blunt, falcate lobes, about iin. broad ; lower pinniB 
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gradually reduced, sori in rows near the midrib. New Zealand, 
1835. Greenhouse. Syn. Goniopteris pennigera. 

P. percuEraum (sharp-pointed), rhiz. wide-creeping, wiry; with 
adpressed scales, sti. distant, 2in. to 3in. long, firm, erect. 
fronds 6in. to 12in. long, |in. to IJin. broad, entire, gradually 
narrowed towards both ends, with the under side scaly, sori 
round, distinctly immersed, forming a row midway between the 
edge and midrib, areolce fine, distinct. Brazil, &c. Syn, 
Pleopeltis percussa. / 

P. persicsafolium (Peach-leaved), rhiz. wide-creeping, with dull 
brown scales, sti. 6in. to 12in. long, firm, naked, fronds 2ft. to 
3ft. long, 8in. to 12in. broad, decurved ; pinnse 3in. to 6in. long, 
nearly lin. broad, distant, with an acuminate apex, a slightly- 
toothed edge, and the base gradually narrowed, the lower ones 
being distinctly stalked. £ort immersed, uniseriate. areoitB in about 
three rows. Java. Syns. P. cuspidatuTn, Goniophlebium persicce- 
folium. The variety grandidens is a more deeply -toothed form. 

P. Phegopterls (Phegopteris).* Beech Polypody, rhiz. wide- 
creeping, slender, sti. alender, 6in. to 9in. long, naked, except 
towards the base, fronds bin. to Din. long, 4in. to 6in. broad, 
almost deltoid, slightly hairy beneath ; lower pinnse 2in. to Sin. 
long, iin. to fin. oroad, cut three-quarters of the way to the 
raichis into close, entire or slightly-toothed, blunt lobes, iin. 
broad, the lowest pair defiexed. sori nearer the edge than the 
midrib. Northern hemisphere (Britain). 




Fig. 240. Portion of Frond of Polypodium Phyllitidis. 

P. Phyllitidis (Phyllitidis). rhiz. hypogseous, stout, brown- 
scaly, sti. short, scattered or slightly tufted, or none, fronds 
1ft. to 3ft. long, lin. to 4in. broad, with an acute point and an 
entire or slightly sinuated edge, the lower part gradually 
narrowed ; upper surface often cretaceous-dotted, areolce in rows 
of six to twelve, between the edge and midrib, usually with two 
sori in each. Florida to South Brazil, 1793. See Fig. 240. 
Syn. Campyloneurum Phyllitidis. 

P, Phymatodes (Phymatodes). rhiz. woody, wide-creeping, 
with dark brovm scales, sti. Sin. to 12in. long, glossy, firm, erect. 
fronds varying from simple, oblong-lanceolate, to 2ft. to 3it long 
and 1ft. broad, cut down to the broadly-winged rachis into 
numerous lanceolate-oblong, entire, acuminate lobes, 4in. to Sin. 
long, and lin. to IJin. broad, sori large, immersed, scattered, or 
one or two-seriate. Bast Indies, &c., 1823. Syn. Phytnatodes 
vulgaris. P. longipes, P. peltidewm, and P. termiTiale, are merely 
garden varieties of this species. 




Fro. 241. Portion of Creeping Rhizome (with Fronds) of 
Polypodium piloselloides. 
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P. pilOBelloides (Pilosella-like).* rhiz. very wide-creeping, scan- 
dent, with squarrose scales, fronds dimorphous ; barren ones 
lin. to Sin. long, iin. to Jin. broad, oblong, entire ; fertile ones 
narrower and longer ; both on short, ciliated stems, naked, hairy, 

or scaly, sort large, uniseriate, confined to the large costal 
areolse. Tropical America, 1793. See Fig. 241. (H. G. F. 18.) 
Syns. Goniophlebium piloselloidesy Lopholepis pHoselloides. In the 
variety ciliatwm, the fertile fronds are so narrow that the sori 
project along the edge. 

P. platyphyllum (broad-leaved), rhiz. woody, with nearly 
black scales, sti. 3in. to 4in. long, erect, strong, fronds 1ft. to 
l^ft. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, the edge entire, the point acute, 
upper surface dirty-white dotted, sori immersed, in single 
rows between the main veins, eight or nine between'the midrib 
and edge. Java. Syn. P. crassinermwrn. 

P. plebeiuxn (plebeian), rhiz. wide-creeping, stout, grey-scaly. 
sti. strong, erect, 4in. to Sin. long, castaneous. fronds 6in. to 12in, 
long, 3in. to 6in. broad, deltoid -ovate, cut nearly or quite to the 
rachis ; pinnse spreading, entire or obscurely crenated, Jin. to 
iin. broad, the lowest hot reduced ; under side and rachis scaly. 
sori copious. Mexico to Peru. 

P. plectolepis (plaited- scaled), rhiz. stout ; scales ferruginous, 
squarrose. sti. firm, glossy, stramineous, 6in. to 12in. long. 
fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 1ft. broad ; pinnse spreading, numerous, 
4in. to 6in. long, about Jin. broad, gradually narrowed from base 
to point, the edge crenate ; both sides finely pubescent, sori and 



in a single series. Mexico and Guatemala. Syn. Gonio- 
phlebium plectolepis. 

P. plesiosorum.* rhiz. stout, reddish-scaly, sti. firm, erect, 
2in. to 4in. long, glossy, fronds 6in. to 12in. long, 4in. to 6in. 
broad, cut to the i-achis ; pinnse close, entire, about iin. broad, 
gi-adually narrowed upwards, slightly dilated on both sides at 
the base, sori prominent, in a single row close to the midrib 
(whence the specific name), areolce usually in two rows. Mexico 
to Venezuela. Syns. P. colpodes, P. gonatodes, P. rhodopUuron. 

P. Plumula (feathered). A synonym of P. elasticum. 

P. proUferum (proliferous), rhiz. stout, creeping, sti. 2in. to 
Sin. long, spreading, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. or more long, 6in. to 12in, 
broad, erect or decumbent, often elongated and rooting at the 
point, and copiously branched from the axils ; pinnse 4ih. to 6in. 
long, iin. to |in. broad, broadest at base, truncate or cordate, the 
edge bluntly lobed ; under side and rachis sometimes slightly 
pubescent, sori medial, oval, sometimes confiuent. India, 
China, &c., 1820. Syn. Goniopteris proUfera. 

P. propinquum (allied), rhiz. wide-creeping, woody, with 
bright ferruginous scales, fronds dimorphous ; barren ones 4in. 
to 9in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, cut half or three-quarters of the 
way into acute or bluntish lobes ; fertile ones lift, to 3ft. long, 
often 1ft. broad, with a distinct stem, and lobes 4in. to 6in. long, 
iin. to lin. broadj reaching nearly or (juite to the rachis. sori in 
a row near the midrib, placed at the junction of several veinlets. 
areolce copious. India, &c. Syns. P. WildenovH (H. G. F. 35), 
Drynaria propinqua. 

P. prulnatum (frosted). Basal scales ferruginous, fronds 
sessile, densely tufted, oblanceolate, erect, iin. long, \m. broad, 
blunt, deltoid at base, cut more than half way to the rachis into 
five or six-jugate, blunt lobes ; surfaces hairy, the lower slightly 
pruinose. sori round, four to the central lobes, medial. 
Chontales, Nicaragua. 

P. punctatiiin mgulosnm (dotted, slightly wrinkled), rhiz. 
wide- creeping, firm, villous, sti. scattered, 1ft. to 2ft. lone, firm, 
erect, polished, viscid, fronds 1ft. to 4ft. longj bin. to 2ft. oroad; 
lower pinnse sometimes 1ft. to 2ft. long, deltoid ; pinnules close, 
lanceolate; rachis deep purplish-brown, and densely viscid; under 
side slightly hairy, sori copious, marginal. New Zealand, 
Australia, &c. Greenhouse. Syns. P, ritgulosum, Phegopteris 



P. pustulatum (blistered).* Scented Polypody, rhiz. much- 
branched, wide-scandent, woody, with dark brown, squarrose 
scales, sti. lin. to 3in. long, fronds varying from entire, 3in. 
to 9in. long, and \m. to iin. broad, narrowed to both ends, to 
1ft. to lift, long, and 3in. to 4iu. broad, cut down to a broadly- 
winged rachis throughout into lanceolate lobes, sori immersed, 
uniseriate, sub-marginal, areolce rather large, irregular. New 
Zealand and Australia. Greenhouse. See Fig. 242. Syn. 
Phymatodes pustulata. 

P. queroifolium (Oak-leaved).* rhiz. stout, with bright brown 
scales, nearljr iin. long, fronds dimorphous ; barren ones Sin. to 
12in. long, 2in. to 6in. broad, sessile, brown, rigid, bluntly lobed 
often half way down ; fertile ones on long stalks, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
1ft. or more broad, cut nearly to the rachis into erecto-patent, 
entire lobes, 6in. to 9in. long, iin. to liin. broad ; main veins 
distinct to the edge, with four to six quadrangular areolse between 
them between the midrib and edge, inclosing each two large sori 
and copious lesser areolse. India, Queensland, &c., 1824. Syn. 
Drynaria quercifolia. 

P. Relnwardtii (Rein ward t's). A variety of P. subauneu- 
latum. 

P. repens (creeping), rhiz. wide-creeping, tortuous, firm, slender, 
with deciduous scales, sti. lin. to 5in. long, firm, scattered. 
fronds 6in. to 18in. long, lin. to 3in. broadj i^ightly sinuated or 
entire, the base gi'aduaJly narrowed, the point acute ; both sides 
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Folypodium — continued. 

opaque, areolai in rows of five to ten between the edges and 
midrib, with two sori in each. West Indies, &c., 1810. 

P. reptans (creeping), sti. lin. to Sin. long, slender, wiry. fr<md8 
4in. to 12in. long, lin. to Jin. broad, spreading, often decumbent 
and rooting ; pinnae iin. to liin. long, about iin. broad, entire or 
bluntly lobed, often auricled at base, the lower ones stalked ; 
under side and rachis sometimes slightly hairy. West Indies. 
A very variable species. Syn. Camfpyloneurumrepens. ITie f orm 
asplenioides is more erect, and larger, 

P. rhodoplenron (red-veined\ A synonym of P. plesiosorum. 

P. riglduluiu (slightly rigid), rhiz. wide-creeping, stout, with 
glossy-brown scales, fronds dimorphous ; barren one sessile, 6in. 
to 9in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, cut about half way to the rachis 
into blunt lobes ; fertile one 2tt. to Mt. long, 1ft. to lift, broad, 
long-stalked, pinnate ; pinnae 6in. to 12in. long, ^in. to iin. broad, 
lin. or more apart, narrowed or stalked at base, point acuminate, 
edge inciso-crenate. sori in a single row half way between the 
midrib and edge, areolce copious. Queensland, &c. (H. G. F. 5.) 
Syns. p. diversifolium, Drynaria rigidula. 




JFiG. 242. Entire Fkond op Polypodidm pustulatum. 

P. rufescens (reddish), rhiz. short-creeping, sti. Ift. to lift, 
long erect, firm, naked, fronds length of stipes, 9in. to 12in. 
broad, almost deltoid ; lower pinnae largest, deltoid, 6in. to Sin. 
long, 3in. to 4in. broad; pinnules lanceolate, unequal-sided, 
bluntly lobed, the lowest nearly down to the rachis; sori medial. 
Java, Queensland, &c. Stn. Phegopteris rufescem. 

P. rnfalQin (reddish). A synonym of P. Upidopteris rufulum. 

P. mgulosum (wrinkled). A synonym of P. punctatnm rugu- 
losuTn. 

P rupestre (rock-loving).* rhiz. woody, with dark brown scales. 
sti fin. to 8in. long, firm, erect, fronds 4in.- to 8in. long, lin. to 
liin broad, with an entire or obscurely repand edge, and an 
acuminate apex, sori in two rows between the main veins, not 
immersed, six to eight between the edge and midrib. Java and 
Philippines. Syn. Pleuridium rupestre. 

P, rupestre (rock-loving), of E. Brown. A synonym of 
P. serpens. 

Vol. in. 



Folypodium— continued. 

P. sandvioense (Sandwich Isles). A synonym of P. stegno. 
grfim-moides. 

P. Sohkuhri (Schkuhr's). A synonym of P. elasticum. 

P. Scouleri (Scouler's).* rhiz. wide-creeping, stout, with dull 
brown scales, sti. firm, erect, naked, Sin. to 4in. long, fronds 
6in. to 12in. long, 4in. to 8in. broad, cut to the rachis into close, 
sub-entire, blunt pinnae, iin. to Jin. broad, sori very large, in a 
single row close to the midrib. North-west America. Stn. 
Goniophlebium Scouleri. 

P. sepultum (inclosed). A synonym of P. lepidopteris sepultum. 

P. serpens (creeping), ridz. firm, wide-creeping, clothed with 
ferruginous scales, sti. firm, erect, Hn. to 3in. long, fronds di- 
morphous ; barren ones round or elliptical ; fertile ones longer 
and narrower, 4in. to 6in. long, iin. to Jin. broad ; under sur- 
face tomentose. sori large, prominent, scattered, at length 
covering the whole upper portion of the frond. Australia and 
New Zealand. Greennouse. Syns. P. rupestre, Niphoholus 
'i'upestris. 

P. serpens (creeping), of Swartz. A synonym of P. Swartzii. 

P. serrulatum (slightly saw-edged), rhiz. flbrillose, wide-creep- 
ing, sti. slender, naked, short, tufted, fronds 3in. to 6in. long, 
about Jin. broad, the upper part, occasionally the whole, almost 
entire, but generally pectinato-pinnatifid, with erecto-patent, 
rigid lobes, sori oblong, confluent. West Indies, &c., 1823. 
(H. G. F. 44, under name of Xiphopteris serrulata.) 

P. Sieberlanum (Sieber's). A synonym of P. cyathecefoUum. 

P. Slnnosnm (sinuate), "rhiz. forming a crust which enwraps 
the matrix, clothed with peltate scales, black in the middle, and 
white round the edge, the stem arising from a conical pro- 
tuberance, lin. to 2in. long, firm, naked " (Baker), fronds 
dimorphous ; barren ones 3in. to 6in. long, iin. to lin. broad, 
with an entire edge ; fertile ones longer, and with a repand edge. 
sori round or oblong, large, marginal, or nearly so, immersed. 
Malaccas, &C. (H. S. F. 274.) Syn. Phymatodes sinuosa. 

P. aororinm (related), rhiz. wide-creeping, stout, with pale 
brown scales, sti. firm, naked, erect, 6in, to 12in. long, fronds 
1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 9in. broad ; lower pinnas largest, sessile, 
4in. to 6in. longj about iin. broad, with an entire or obscurely 
undulated ed^e, and an acuminate apex, son in distinct rows, 
nearer the midrib than the edge. Cuba to Peru. 

P. speotabile (remarkable). A synonym of Nephrodiwm w'llosum. 

P. speotrnm (spectral), rhiz. wide-creeping, woody, with 
deciduous, black scales, sti. Sin. to 4in. long, erect, naked, firm, 
distant, fronds cordate-hastate, 6in. to 9in. each way, the apex 
acuminate ; lateral lobes rounded or acute ; basal lobes deep, 
occasionally imbricated ; edge not toothed, sori irregularly 
scattered, small, not copious. Sandwich Isles. Syn. " ' "'- 



P. sporadocarpum (spore-fruited). A synonym of P. aureum 
areolatuwj. 

P. squamatum (scaly), rhiz. wide-creeping, stout, clothed with 
adpressed scales, sti. erect, 6in. to 12in. long, rigid, scaly. 
fronds 6in. to 12in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, cut nearly or quite to 
the rachis into entire, bluntish pinnae, lin. to 2in. long, about 
lin. broad, with a good space between them, dilated, and fre- 
quently united at the base; rachis and under surface densely 
scaly, sori large, copious. West Indies and Mexico to Peru. 
Syn. Lepicystis squamata. 



FiQ 243. Frond of Polypodium stigmatichm. 

2c 
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Folypodium — continued. 

P. stegnogrammoides (Stegnogramma-like). cau. sub-arbo- 
rescent, sti. l^ft. to 2ft. long, erect, tirm, pubescent upwards. 
fronds 2ft. to 3ft, long, 1ft. or more broad ; pinnse 6in. to 9in. 
long, liin. broad, tbe edge bluntly lobed about a quarter the way 
down, the apex acuminate ; rachis and veins beneath slightly 
hairy. 8<yri m rows near the midrib. Sandwich Isles. SYNS. 
P. sandvic&me, Goniopteris sterjnogrammouleB. 

F. stlgmatlcum (dotted), rhiz, slender, wide-creeping, fibril- 
lose, fronds sub-sessile, 4in. to Sin. long, ^in. to §in. broad, 
entire, gradually narrowed towards both ends, both sides naked. 
sari uniserial. areolce fine, copious, with distinct, free veinlets. 
Columbia. See Fig. 243. Syn. Anapeltis venosa. 

F. Stlgmosum (dotted), rhiz. short-creeping, with ferruginous 
scales, sti. somewhat tufted, firm, erect, lin. to 6in. long, 
fronds IJft. to 2ft. long, lin. to 3in. broad, the lower part 
gradually narrowed, the apex acuminate, the edge entire ; lower 
surface tomentose. sori very small, in several rows between the 
transverse veinlets, continuous, occasionally covering the whole 
frond except the base. North India, &c., 1823. Syn. Niphobolus 
costatus. 

P. BUbaurlculatum (slightly-eared), rhiz. wide-creeping, with 
dull brown scales, sti, firm, erect, 6in. to 12in. long, naked, 
glossy, fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long. Sin. to 12in. broad, decurved, 
pblong-lanceplate ; pinnse 4in. to 6in. long, ^In. to lin. broad, 
sessile, the base rounded or auricled, the edge slightly toothed or 
entire, sori distinctly immersed, uniserial. areolce in two or three 
rows. Himalayas, &c. Syn. Schellolepis subauriculata. The variety 
JReinwardtii is crenate instead of dentate, 

P. subfalcatum (slightly sickle-shaped), sti. less than lin. long, 
hairy, densely tufted, fronds 6in. to 9in. long, lin. to IJin. broad; 
pinnae close, spreading, toothed one-third to half way down, de- 
current at base, the lower ones gradually reduced ; both surfaces 
slightly villous, sori in rows, one to each tooth. Malay Isles, 
1839, 

P. SUbpetloIatum (shortly-stalked), rhiz. wide-cieeping, stout, 
with ferruginous scales, sti. 4in. to 6in. long, stramineous, firm. 
fronds 1ft. or more long, 6in. to Sin. broad ; pinnae Sin. to 4in, 
long, ^in, broad, with a slightly crenate edge and a blunt point, 
t^ie lower ones rounded at base, sub-petiolate ; rachis and both 
surfaces finely villous, sori in rows nearer the midrib than the 
edge. Mexico, &c., 1S45. P. biserratum is, according to Mr. 
Baker, merely a form of this species, with much more elongated 
fronds, more numerous pinnae, and more distant sori. 

P. surrucuohense (Surruchu). rhiz. stout, densely grey-scaly. 
sti. firm, bin. to 12in. long, glossy, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, Sin. to 
12in. broad ; pinnae 4in. to 6in. long, about iin. broad, erecto- 
patent, numerous, the base sub-cuneate, the edge entire.^ sori 
prominent, in a single series with the areolae. West Indies to 
Ecuador, Syn, GonwphleMum surrucuohense. 

P. Swartzii (Swartz's), rhiz. slender, wide-creeping, with ferru- 
ginous scales, sti. slender, iin, to lin, long, naked, fronds 2in, to 
4in. long, 4in. to lin, broad, nearly or quite uniform, gradually 
narrowed to both ends, with a slightly lobed or entire edge, sori 
uniserial on free veinlets, areolce fine, copious, irregular. West 
Indies and Cayenne. SYNS. P. serpens, AnapMis serpens. 




Fig. 244. Ehizome op Polypodium Fiijpes, with Fronds. 

P. teueUum (tender), rhiz. woody, ivide-creeping, scaly when 
young, sti. firm, 2in. to 3in. long, nearly naked, jointed near the 
base, fronds 1ft, to 2ft, or more long, 2in, to 4in, broad, pendent ; 
pinnae 2in, to 3in, long, iin. broad, entire or obscurely crenated, 
narrowed towards both ends, so^'i in rows near the edge. 
Australia, &c., 1823. Greenhouse. Syn. Arlhopteris tenella. 
P. Filipes is a young state of this species. See Fig. 244. 

P. tenulfollum (slender-fronded). rhiz. stout, with reddish- 
brown, fibrillose scales, sti. slender, erect, 2in. to 3in. long. 
fronds Sin. to 12in. long, liin. to 2in. broad, cut to the rachis ; 
pinnic distant, entire or slightly crenated, linear, blunt, sori 
slightly immersed, in two row-l of six to ten each to a pinna. 
Syn. p. Otites. 



Foljrpodinu — continued. 

P. termlnale (terminal). A garden form of P. Phymatodes. 

P. tetragonum (four-angled). A synonym of P. androgynum. 

F. tbyssanolepls (fringed-scaled). rhiz. iin. long, firm, slender, 
wide-creeping, with dense, pale brown scales, sti. erect, 3m. to 
12in. long, stiff, scaly, fronds 3in. to Bin. long, 2in. to 4in, broad, 
lanceolate, simply pinnate ; pinnae Jin, to iin, broad, blunt, entire, 
distant, ligulate, ascending, all except lowest (which are not re- 
duced) dilated at base; lower surface densely clothed with 
minute, ciliated, brown, lepidote scales, sort and areolx uni- 
seriate, Mexico to Peru, Syn, GoniophleUum thyssanole^s. 

P. trlchodes (hair-like), sti. scaly at base, and hirsute, frmds 
1ft, to 4ft, or more long, bi-tripinnate ; segments finely divided, 
covered with minute, white hairs. East Indies, 1840. Greenhouse, 
Syn, Phegopteris trichodes. 

F. trlcbomanoldes (Trichomanes-like),* sti. short, densely 
tufted, deciduously hairy, fronds 3in, to 6in. long, about Jin. 
broad, out to the rachis ; pinnae less than one line nroad, close, 
linear-oblong, blunt ; surfaces sometimes hairy, sori one in each 
pinna, near the base. West Indies, &e., 1822. 

P. trifidum (thrice-cut), rhiz. stout, with bright feiTUginous 
scales, sti. 3in. to 6in. long, firm, erect, glossy, fronds bin, to 
12in, long, 6in, to Sin, broad, with a large, linear, terminal lobe, 
and one to five similar ones on each side, which reach down 
within iin, of the rachis, and are 4in, to 5in, long, iin. to liin, 
broad, narrowed to the point, the edge obscurely repand or 
entire, sori uniseriate, and one only between each main vein, 
areolce copious, between the transverse veinlets. India, &c. 
Syns. p. oxylobum, Pleuridium oxylobwm. 

P. trUtiroatlim (thrice-forked), rhiz. creeping, stout, densely 
scaly, sti. 3in, to Sin, long, close, villous, frequently bent, 
fronds Sin, to 9in, long, lin, or more broad, with blunt, entire, 
broad lobes reaching from one-third to half way down, sori 
copious, mainly in two rows in each lobe, immersed. West Indies 
to Peru, 1820. 

P. trlcinetmm (three-sided), rhiz. woody, stout, with dense, 
almost scarious scales, sti. 4in, to Sin, long, distant, firm, erect, 
fronds, barren ones Sin, to 9in, long, 2in, to 3in, broad, with 
an entire edge, and an acuminate apex; fertile ones rather 
narrower and longer, sori in two close rows between the main 
veins, five to eight between the midrib and edge, not immersed. 
Java. Syn. Pleuridium triquetrum. 

P. unldentatum (once-toothed), sti. 1ft. long, tufted, with 
dark brown scales, fronds 2tt. to 3ft, long, 1ft, or more broadj 
deltoid ; lower pinnae largest, deltoid. Sin. to 9in, long, 4in. to 
Sin, broad ; pinnules lanceolate, the lower segments distinct, 
ovate-oblong, deeply pinnatifld, with slightly-toothed lobes, sort 
sub-marginal. Sandwich Isles, This species is rather rare in 
cultivation, SYN. Phegopteris unidtntata. 




Fig. 245. Creeping Rhizome of Polypodium vacciniifolium. 

F. vacolnllfollum (Whortleberry-leaved).* rhiz. very wide-creep- 
ing, slender, clothed with grey or ferruginous scales, fronds 
dimorphous, almost sessile, entire ; barren ones lin, to 2in, long, 
iin. to iin, broad, roundish or elliptical, obtuse ; fertile ones 
linear or ligulate, sori large, uniseriate. Jamaica to Paraguay. 
See Fig, 245. SYN, Lopholepis vaceinifolia. 

Ft VAOUlAUB (changing), A synonym of P. Imiceum latipes. 
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P. venosum (veined). A synonym of P. lycopodioides. 

P. vennstum (charming). A synonym of P. himalayense. 

P. vermoosam (warted).* uti. firm, erect, lift, to 2ft. long, 
terete, naked, fronds 3ft. to 4ft. long, 1ft. broad ; pinnie 6in. to 
Sin. long, iin. to Jin. broad, entire ; rachis and both surfaces 
sometimes slightly hairy, eari confined to the inner row of 
areolae, firm, immersed, forming very distinct papillse on the 
upper side. Philippines and Malaccas. (H. G. F. 41.) SVN. 
Sckellolepis verrucosa. 




Fig. 246. POLYPODiuM vulgare, showing Habit and Under 
Surface of Portion of detached Frond. 

P. vulgare (common). Adder's Fern ; Brake-root ; Golden 
Maidenhair ; Wall Fern ; Wood Fern. rhiz. stout, with bright 
ferruginous scales, sti. firm, erect, Sin. to 4in. long, stramineous. 
fronds 6in. to 12in. long. Sin. to 6in. broad, cut nearly or quite to 
the rachis ; pinnse Jin. to iin. broad, close, entire or slightly 
toothed, usually blunt, sort large, uniseriate. Temperate regions 
(Britain, &c.). See Fig. 246. Of this species, there are many 
varieties. The following are the most desirable. 

P. V, auritum (eared). This differs from the type in being 
auriculate at the base of the pinnae, on the upper, the lower, or 
both, margins. The fronds are lOin. to 15in. long, and over 2in. 
wide. 

P. V. bifidum (twice-cut). A variety with fronds lOin. to 15in. 
high and Sin. wide, with the lobes forked, or sometimes bi- 
furcate. 




Fig, 247. Fkond of Polypodium vulgare cambricum. 



Folypodiiun — continued. 
P. y. oambrlcnm (Welsh).* fronds 12in. to 20in. long, 4in. to 

Sin. wide, broadly ovate, bipinnatifid ; pinnfe ovate-lanceolate ; 

pinnules imbricated, and serrated on the margins. One of the 

earliest-known, best, and most distinct, forms. See Fig. 247. 
P. V. composltnm (compound), fronds 1ft. to lift, long, about 

4in. wide ; some of them furcate on the points of the pinn<e, 

others partly forked and partly serrate, others much enlarged, 

and sometimes eared. 
P. V. orlstatum (crested), fronds about 15in. long, Sin. to 

4in. wide, the apex bifid, each branch again forking, and often 

becoming crested ; points of all the pinnse crested and curled. A 

handsome and very distinct variety. 




Fig. 248. Polypodium vulgare elegantissimum. 

P. V. elegantissimum (most elegant).* A form with very finely- 
divided fronds. See Fig. 248. 
P. V. marginatum (margined), fronds about 1ft. long, linear- 
lanceolate ; pinnfe unequally, sometimes deeply, serrate. 
F. V. multlfido-cristatum (multifid-crested). A form with 
fronds 6in. to lOin. long. Sin. of which have only a narrow wing on 
each side of the stipes, but they are much forked upwards, and 
produced in a dense, multifid crest. 
P. V. omnilacerum (whoUy-tom). fronds pinnatifid; pinnse 
deeply lobed, similar to cambricum, but the lobes are not im- 
bricated, and the tip of each pinna is more lengthened out. A 
handsome and rare variety. 
P. V. puloherrimum (very beautiful), fronds 1ft. or more long, 
about 6in. wide, very similar to those of cambricum, the apex 
deeply serrated. A grand variety. 
P. V. semllacernm (half-torn), fronds 1ft. to IJft. long, 5in. to 
6in. wide, below deeply bipinnatifid, pinnate towards the apex ; 
pinnse irregularly toothed. Ireland. A handsome form. 
P. V. suprasorlferum (sori-bearing above), fronds lOin. to 
12in. long, narrow, sori frequently produced at the margins of 
the upper surface. South of England. A very singular and rare 
plant. 
P. V. variegatum (variegated). A pretty, but somewhat uncer- 
tain, form, distinctly spotted and striped with whitish-yellow. 
P. WUdenovii (Wildenow's). A synonym of P. propinquum. 
FOLYFOSY. See Folypodium. 
POIiYFORXJS (from the Greek poVyporus, having 
many outlets ; in allusion to the many openings or pores 
on the lower surface of the pileus). A genus of Fungi, 
belonging to the HyTnenomycetes, or those in which the 
spores are formed on the tips of small projections from 
larger cells (of which each gives off four spores) on the 
surface (hymenium) of a definite part of the Fungus. See 
UusHrooms. The species of Polyporas differ from the 
true Mushrooms in that, while the latter bear the hyme- 
nium on the gills, the former bear it in a number of small 
tubes packed together to form a layer of peculiar aspect 
and texture on the lower surface of the cap, or pilens. 
They are usually dry and hard in texture, after a short 
time, and are rather long lived. They, at first, emit an 
acid smell, but afterwards are nearly without smeU. 
They vary in form, and grow indefinitely. Those para- 
sitic on trees usually have the pileus sessile, and fixed 
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FolyporuB — continued. 
by one side to the trunk of the tree. They often con- 
tinue to grow slowly for many years, and reach a size 
of from lin. or 2in. to 3ft. across, by several inches 
in thickness in the middle. Prom their dry texture, it 
is easy to preserve them as herbarium specimens; but 
insects are very apt to eat and destroy them when 
dried. Old trees of various kinds very frequently have 
Fungi of this genus growing on their stems, the mycelium 
penetrating and drawing nourishment from the wood, 
and the pileus often remaining for many years on the 
stem, very often near its base. It seems probable that 
the species of Polyporus do not live on quite healthy 
trees, but on those already weakened by some other 
cause. Our knowledge of their importance as parasites 
is due largely to E. Hartig, the well-known authority 
on the diseases of forest-trees. He has traced and 
described the effects produced by P. annosus, Fr. (under 
the name of Trametes radiciperda), on various trees, by 
P. fulvus on the Silver Fir, by P. borealis on the 
Spruce, by P. vaporarius on Spruce and Firs, by 
P. mollis on Firs, by P. igniarius on numerous forest- 
trees (Dicotyledons) and fruit-trees, by P. dryadeus on 
Oaks, and by P. sulphureus on many forest-trees (Dico- 
tyledons) and on Pear-trees. Numerous other instances 
of parasitism could be added. Further details need not 
here be entered into, it being sufficient to say that the 
species of Polyporus are not of frequent occurrence in 
gardens and pleasure-grounds. The wood diseased by 
the presence of the Fungus becomes soft and rotten, and 
a tree infested with Polyporus may be regarded as 
doomed, sooner or later, to perish from the action of the 
Fungus on the wood. It is well, if the tree can be at 
once removed, to cut it down and have it used as fire- 
wood, rather than to allow the Fungus to distribute its 
myriads of spores to injure other trees. 

FOLTFBElVlUra (of Adanson). A synonym of 
Valerianella (which see). 

FOLTFTEBIS (of Nuttall). Included under Fala- 
fozia (which see). 

FOIiYSFOBA. Included under Gordonia (which 
see). 

FOLTSTACHTA (from poly, many, and stachys, a 
spike; aUnding to the inflorescence of some of the species). 
Stns. Encyclia, Epiphora. Obd. Orchidece. A genus com- 
prising about forty species of stove, epiphytal orchids, 
mostly tropical and South African, a few being found 
in India, Malaya, and tropical America. Flowers usuaBy 
small ; sepals connivent or almost spreading, the dorsal 
one free, the lateral ones sometimes much broader, adnate 
to the foot of the column ; petals similar to the dorsal 
sepal, or narrower ; lateral lobes of lip somewhat prominent, 
erect, the middle one spreading or recurved, and un- 
divided ; column sometimes very short ; pollen masses, 
four ; racemes many, short, forming a loose, narrow panicle, 
or solitary and simple, on a leafy stem ; peduncle terminal. 
Leaves few, distichous, oblong or narrow, base contracted 
into a sheath. The species are rather interesting plants. 
Those best known to cultivation are described below; 
they require culture similar to Burlingtonia (which 
see). 

P, bracteosa (bracted). Jl. yellow ; sepals brown at base ; lip 
broadly oblong, revolute, the lateral lobes brown within ; bracts 
lanceolate, acuminate, concave, at length leafy ; raceme nodding, 
pubescent. I. solitary, petiolate, oblong-ovaie, acute. Pseudo- 
bulbs almost round, compressed, aggregate. Sierra Leone, 1838. 
(B. M. 4161.) 

F. ffaleata (helmet-shaped). Jl., perigone green, spotted with 
red ; sepals mucronate ; petals minute, oblong -spathulate ; lip 
greenish-white, fleshy, trilobed, the middle lobe cordate, acute ; 
peduncles terminal, generally one-flowered.. I. linear-oblong, 
fleshy, Pseudo-bulbs small, one-leaved. Sierra Leone, 1837. 
(?. M. 3707, under name of P. grandiJUira.) 

v. hypocrita (hypocritical), fl. light green, with a few brown 
spots at the base of the blunt cHin ; lip whitish, mealy, the 



Folystacliya — continued. 

middle lobe very much crisped. Western tropical Africa, 1882. 
This species is very similar to P. lutaola, but larger. 
P. llneata (lined). Jl, greenish, striped with brown, minute, 
disposed in spikes. L llnear-ligiilate. Pseudo-bulbs pyriforiD. 
Guatemala, 1870. (Eef. B. 80.) The Mexican variety, clatvn-,, is 
rather larger in all its parts. (Kef. B. 81.) 
P. luteola (yellowish). Jl. yellowish-green, minute, disposed in 
oblong, remote, dense-flowered spikelets, lin. to Sin. long. 
I. oblong-lanceolate, acute, plicate, many-nerved, sheathed at 
base, distichous, shorter than the scape, recurved at apex. Stem 
thickened at base. Mexico, 1818. (H. E.F. 103.) Syn. Den- 
droUum lolystachym (L. B. C. 428 ; L. CI B. 20). 
P. puberula (puberulous). Jl. green, pubescent, disposed in 
paniculate, thyrsiform, spikes. (. lanceolate, seven-nerved, longer 
than the scape. Pseudo-bulbs ovate. Sierra Leone, 1822. (B. R. 
851.) 
P. pubescens (pubescent). Jl. bright yellow, streaked with red, 
few, fragrant, terminating an -ancipitous, flexuous scape; lip 
small, trident-shaped, bearded on the inside with long hairs. 
I. binate, oblong-linear, flat. Delagoa Bay, 1838. (B. M. 6586.) 
Syn. Epiphora puhescens. 
P. rufinula (reddish). Jl. in a few-flowered, simple, slightly 
hairy raceme ; sepals cinnamon-brown outside, gi-eenish inside, 
washed with light brown on the borders ; petals greenish, with 
brown tips ; lip yellowish on disk, the front borders light purple, 
with a rather long ridge, and the f urfuraceous surface caused by 
fragile hairs. I. narrow-ligulate, blunt, in pairs at the flowering 
season. Pseudo-bulbs stick-like, thickened at base, 2in. or less 
long. Zanzibar, 1879. 

FOLTSTICHUDI. Included under Aspidinm (which 
see). 

F0LYT31NIUM. Included under AntropJiyum. 
FOLTTHBIX. A synonym of Crossandra (which 
see). 

FOLTXEITA (named after Polyxena, the daughter of 
Priam, beloved by Achilles). Stns. Manlilia, PoU/antlies 
(of Jacquin). Obd. Liliacem. A genus comprising about 
seven species of greenhouse, South African, bulbous plants, 
included, by Mr. Baker, as a section of Massonia. Flowers 
sometimes very short, sometimes long, loosely spicate or 
racemose; perianth tube cylindrical or slightly swollen 
above ; lobes six, sub-equal, much shorter than the tube ; 
scape simple below the inflorescence, short; racemes fre- 
quently shorter than the leaves. Eadical leaves two, 
spreading or erect, sub-sessile or petiolate. P. odorata 
and P. pygmaea, the only species which call for men- 
tion here, require culture similar to Massonia (which 
see). 

P. odorata (odorous). Jl. white, small, Hyacinth-like, deliciously 
sweet-scented, disposed in a dense coi^mb, which is seated 
between the pair of leaves. October. I. erect, lanceolate, 3in. to 
Sin. high. 1871. A pretty plant. (B. M. 5891, under name of 
Massonia odorata.) 
P. pygmsea (pigmy). This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work under name of Massonia ensijolia. 

FOIiTZONE. A synonym of Darwinia. 

FOMACEiB. Included under Eosckcew. 

FOMADEBRIS (from poma, a lid, and derris, a skin ; 
alluding to the membranous covei:ing of the capsule). Obd. 
Bhnmnece. A genus comprising eighteen species of green- 
house, evergreen shrubs, natives of the Southern or Eastern 
regions of Australia;, or of ^few Zealand. Flowers pedi- 
cellate, in small, umbel-like cymes, usually forming terminal 
panicles or corymbs, or rarely solitary in the axils of the 
leaves ; calyx five-lobed, deciduous or reflexed ; petals 
concave or nearly flat, or none. Leaves alternate, penni- 
veined ; under surface, as well as the branches, white, 
hoary, or rusty with tomentum, often mixed with, or con- 
cealed by, silky hairs. The species thrive in a compost of 
peat and sandy loam. Ptopagatiou may be effected by 
cuttings of half-ripened shoots, cut to a joint, dried at the 
base, and inserted in sand, under a glass. 

P. andromedsefoUa (Andromeda-leaved); A synonym of P. 
phillyreoides. 

P. apetala (apetalous).* Victorian Hazel. /. greenish, small, and 
very numerous, in loose, oblong, thyrsoid panicles, leafy at the 
base ; calyx stellately hairy ; petals none. June. I. petiolate, 
ovate-lanceolate or broadly oblong, obtuse'or rarely acute, 2in. to 
4in. long, irregularly crenulate, glabrous, but rough and much 
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Fomaderris — contmued. 

wrinkled on the upper side ; principal veins very prominent be- 
neath, h. 3ft. to 5ft. 1£03. Syn. P. mpera. 

P. aspera (rough). A synonym of P. apetala. 

P. betullna (Birch-like).» Jl. jsale yellow, nearly sessile, in dense, 
globular heads, solitary or two or three together, on short, 
axillary or. terminal peduncles ; calyx densely hairy ; petals 
none. I. oblong or obovate, obtuse, seldom above lin. long. A 
slender shrub or small tree, with elongated branches. (B. M, 

P. discolor (two-coloured). A variety of P. elUptica. 

P. elllptlca (elliptic), fl. pale yellow ; calyx white-tomentose ; 
petals usually broadly cordate or nearly orbicular, concave, on 
slender claws, often narrower, occasionally abortive ; cymes 
numerous, in dichotomous panicles. June. I. petiolate, ovate, 
oblong or ovate-lanceolate, obtuse or rarely acute, usually 2in. 
to 3in. long, entire or with margins slightly waved, white-tomen- 
tose beneathk. h. 6ft. 1805. (B. M. 1510.) The variety discolor 
has the calyx tube less silky-hairy, and the leaves often less 
obtuse. 

P. erioifolia (Heath-leaved). A synonym of P. phylicifolia. 

P. lanlgera (woolly), fl. pale yellow ; calyx tube half as long as 
the lobes ; petals ovate, concave, on slender claws ; panicles 
often larger and less corymbose than in P, elUptica. April. 
I. oblong or ovate-lanceolate, the under side, as well as the young 
branches, clothed with soft, often rusty, tomentum. A. 3ft. 1806. 
(B. M. 1823.) Syn. Ceanothus laniger (A. B. R. 569). 

P. ledlfolla (Ledum-leaved). fl. pale yellow, few, in small, loose, 
shortly pedunculate cymes in the upper axils ; calyx tube very 
short ; petals narrow, slightly concave. April. I. narrow, 
oblong, obtuse, about iin. long, entire, glabrous above, white 
beneath, the margins slightly recurved, h. 2ft. 182*. 

P. phlllyreoldes (Phillyrea-Uke). H. pale yellow, variable in 
size ; cymes compact, in small, terminal panicles ; calyx tube 
shorter than the lobes ; petals similar to those of P. elUptica, 
but usually narrower. April. I. seldom IJin. long, oblong or 
oval, obtuse or acute, entire, firm, glabrous or minutely hoary 
above, -softly white or rusty-downy beneath, h. 2ft. 1818. Syn. 
P. andromedcefolia (B. M. 3219). 

P. pbyllclfolla (Phylica-leaved). Jl. pale yellow, small and few, 
in little, loose cymes in the upper axils, the upper ones forming 
thyrsoid, leafy panicles ; petals none. April, i. narrow or linear- 
oblong, nearly sessile, seldom above iin. long ; margins much 
revolute; under surface white-tomentose, upper surface hairy; 
leaves sometimes broader, and nearly flat. h. 2ft. 1819. (L. B. C. 
120.) SYK. P. ericifolia. 

P. vacciniifolla (Whortleberry-leaved). Jl. cream-colour ; cymes 
small, in ovoid, terminal panicles of about lin. in length ; calyx 
tube very short ; petals broad. I. ovate or nearly orbicular, 
very obtuse, seldom above iin. long, glabrous above, white on 
the under surface. 1869. 

FOmAKIA (named after Pomar, physician to 
Philip III. of Spain). Oed. Leguminosce. A genus com- 
prising five or six species of greenhouse, unarmed trees 
or shrubs, more or less black-dotted, mostly extra-tropioal 
South American, and now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, under Ccesalpinia. Calyx segments entire or 
at length loosely glandulose-fimbriate. Pods oblong or 
lanceolate, oblique or falcate, glandnlose. Leaflets usually 
small, coriaceous. For culture of P. glandulosa, the only 
species introduced, see Csesalpinia. 

P. glandulosa (glandular), fl. yellow, disposed in axillary 
racemes; petals five, shortly unguiculate. May. I. abruptly 
bipinnate ; stipules pinnatifid. h. 2ft. New Spain, 1826. The 
branches, calyx, and corolla, are glandular. 

FOMATOCALFA. A synonym of Gleisostoma. 

FOMAZ (from poma, an operculum ; referring to 
the operculum of the fruit). Okd. Bubiaceae. A mono- 
typic genus. The species is a small, greenhouse, branched, 
hirsute or glabrous under-shrub. It only differs from 
Opercnlaria (which see for culture) " in the simple 
flower-heads forming an umbel, instead of being united in 
a compound head " (Bentham). 
-p. hirta (hairy). A synonym of P. umbellata. 

P. umbellata (umbelled). fl. greenish-white, disposed in a 
terminal, sessile umbel within the last leaves ; corolla about ^in. 
long. July. I. petiolate, ovate, elliptical, or lanceolate, mostly 
under iin. long, or rather more when narrow, h. not more than 
1ft. Australia, 1826. SYNS. P. hirta, Opercularia umbellata. 

FOlXtBAIiIA. Included under lonidium. 

FOME. A fleshy, many-celled fruit, e.g., an Apple. 

FOMEjE. a tribe of'Bosaceae. 



FOMEGRAKTATE (Punica Granatum). A deciduous 
tree, which ranges from 15ft. to 20ft. in height, and has 
numerous, slender branches, some being armed with sharp 
thorns. It is a native of Cabul and Persia, and is pro- 
bably wild in North-west India; it is very commonly 
cultivated throughout the warmer regions of the globe. 
The fruit of the Pomegranate will be remembered in 
connection with Scripture history, where it is mentioned 
in conjunction with that of the Vine, Fig-tree, Olive, &o. 
The cultivation of the tree dates back, therefore, to re- 
mote antiquity : it is said to have been introduced to 
this country before 1600, and to have been cultivated by 
Gerarde. Although such an old occupant of our 
gardens, it is very seldom that fruits are ripened. The 
fruits " are generally about the size of the fist, and 
have a tough, leathery rind, of a beautiful deep 
golden colour, tinged with red, and are crowned with 
the remains of the calyx lobes " (" Treasury of Botany "). 




Fig. 249. Fkuiting Bbanchlet of Pomegranate 

See Fig. 249. As an ornamental tree, the Pomegranate 
is much prized in the South of Europe, and in many 
Eastern countries ; but in Britain even its flowering 
is chiefly limited to the most exceptionally favoured 
localities. There is a double-flowered variety, and con- 
siderable variation of colour exists amongst those 
both with single and double flowers. The flowers 
are produced on the ends of branches made annually, 
sometimes singly, at others three or four together; 
generally, where they appear at all, a succession is kept 
up from about June until September. In inland and 
northern districts, the Pomegranate should be grown 
against a south wall, or in a tub or large pot in a 
greenhouse. A rich, loamy soil is that best suited to its 
requirements. Single varieties may be raised from seeds, 
and all varieties increased by cuttings, suckers, layers, 
or by grafting, using the common sort as a stock. 

FOITCELETIA. A synonym of Sprengrelia (which 
see). 

FONDWEED. See Fotamogeton. 

FONEEiA (from poneros, miserable ; referring to the 
appearance of the species). Stn. Nemaconia. Oed. 
Orchidem. A genus comprising six or seven species of 
stove, epiphytal orchids, natives of Central America and 
Mexico. Flowers rather small, axillary, in tufts upon the 
young leafy or the old leafless stems ; sepals erect, fleshy, 
the lateral ones largest, and connate with the elongated 
foot of the column ; petals free ; lip naked, two-lobed, 
wedge-shaped, articulate with the foot of the column, 
which is short and terete ; anther membranous, four- 
celled. Containing four pollen masses, adhering in pairs by 
means of two powdery caudicles. Leaves alternate, in 
two rows, almost grass-like. The species introduced — 
amethystina, graminifolia, Kienastii, leucantha, macro- 
glossa, pleurostachys, and striata — are all of botanical 
interest only. 
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FOITGAMIA {Poncfam is the Malabar name of P. 
glabra). Stn. Galedupa. Obd. Leguminosce. A mono- 
typio genus, the species being a stove/ evergreen tree. For 
culture, see Salbergia. 

P. glabra (smooth). Kurrung ov Poonga Oil-plant, fl. having a 
white corolla, and a red calyx, in loose, axillary racemes, Sin. to 
5in. long. 2, smooth, alternate, pinnate ; leaflets five or seven, 
egg-shaped or broadly elliptical, h. 5ft. to 10ft. East Indies, 
North Australia, &c., 1699. From the seeds of this tree, an oil, 
called Kurui^i, or Poonga Oil, is extracted in India, and greatly 
used for mixing with lamp oil, or, by the poorer classes, for burn- 
ing without any admixture. 

FONTEDERIA (named after J. Fontedera, 1638- 
1757, once Professor of Botany at Padua). Pickerel Weed. 
Stn. Unisema. Okd. Pontederiacece. A genus comprising 
seven or eight species of stove or hardy, aquatic plants, 
with stem-like or creeping rhizomes, all natives of North 
or South America. Flowers numerous, usually crowded at 
the sides of a rachis, scarcely pedicellate, the inflorescence 
terminal, compound, and densely cylindrical, rarely 
almost simple and racemiform; perianth fmmel-shaped, 
with an incurved, slender or rarely abbreviated tube ; 
stamens six. Badical leaves long-stalked, cauline ones 
short-stalked; all cordate, ovate, rotundate, or rarely 
lanceolate, with a long, loose sheath below the petiole. 
Stems (or branches) erect, simple, one-leaved. The best- 
known species is P. cordata; this is described as one of 
the handsomest hardy aquatic plants in cultivation. It 
is perfectly hardy, and should be planted in water from 
6in. to 12in. in depth. Propagated by division, at almost 
any season. 

P. angustifolia (narrow-leaved). A variety of P. cordata. 
P. azurea (azure). A synonym of Eickkomia crassipes. 




Fig. 250. Upper Poetion op Plant of Pontederia cordata. 

P. cordata (heart-shaped). Jl. sky-blue, sometimes white, with 
a greenish spot on the inside of the upper lobe^ in spikes, 
numerous, small. Summer and autumn. I. thick, on long 
stalks, lively green ; petioles dilated, and sheathed at the base. 
h. lift, to 2ft. North America, 1579. See Fig. 250. (B. M. 
1156.) P. angustifolia is a variety with narrow-lanceolate leaves, 
cordate at the base, and also with smaller, bright blue flowers. 
Syn. p. lanceolata (L. B. C. 613). 



Pontederia — continued. 
P. dllatata (extended). A synonym of Monoehmia hastata. 
P. lanceolata (lance-shaped). A synonym of P. cordata angusti- 
folia. 

FONTEDZiBIACIiS. A small natural order of 
erect or floating, aquatic herbs, mostly American, rare 
in tropical Asia and Africa, absent in Europe. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, scarcely irregular, or sometimes regular, 
fasciculate or scattered at the sides of a simple or 
branched rachis, racemose, spicate, or sub-paniculate, 
terminal, in a sessile or pedunculate sheath j perianth 
inferior, free of the ovary, the tube evolute or rarely 
absent; lobes (rarely segments) six, more or less dis- 
tinctly biseriate ; stamens six or three ; filaments free ; 
ovary three- celled. Perfect leaves on a rhizome or float- 
ing stem, long-stalked; blade floating or emersed; sub- 
mersed leaves sometimes reduced to linear petioles (with- 
out a blade). Pontederia vaginalis is used in various 
forms as medicine in Japan. The order comprises four 
genera — Eichhomia, Heteranthera, Monochoria, and Ponte- 
deria — and scarcely thirty-five species. 

FONTHIEVA (named in honour of M. de Ponthieu, 
a French West Indian merchant, who sent a number of 
plants to Sir Joseph Banks). Okd. Orchidecs. About ten 
species have been referred to this genus. They are curious, 
stove, terrestrial, glabrous or pilose orchids, with tufted 
roots, dispersed over the warmer parts of America, from 
Brazil as far as the Southern United States. Flowers 
mediocre, shortly pedicellate, disposed in loose, often 
glandular-pubescent racemes ; sepals free, spreading ; 
petals narrower, adnate to the column ; lip posterior, 
adnate to the base of the column, the lamina abruptly 
dilated, spreading ; column beaked ; pollen masses bilobed ; 
scapes elongated, simple. Leaves sub-radical, ovate or 
lanceolate, more or less stalked, membranous. The 
species known in gardens are described below. They 
thrive in a compost of sandy loam and peat, and require 
to be kept dry when at rest. Ample drainage must be 
provided. 

P. glandnlosa (glandular). Jl. bright green, with the edges of the 
petals white ; lateral sepals flat ; dorsal one loosely agglutinate, 
with the petals in a rhomboid, tridentate lamina. T. cnneate- 
oblong, narrowed into a short petiole. Stem about 1ft. high. 
West Indies, &c., 1800. (B. M. 842, under name of Ncottia 
glandulosa.) 

P. maoulata (spotted).* Jl. widely spreading, fin. across ; dorsal 
sepals pale brown, with darker streaks, ovate-lanceolate ; lateral 
ones white, with brown spots, twice as large ; petals yellow, mth 
red-brown streaks, dimidiate-oval, parallel, clawed ; scape stout, 
erect, bearing a loose, raceme-hke spike. March. I. 1ft. long 
or less, sessue or narrowed into petioles, elliptic -lanceolate 
to narrowly oblong-lanceolate, acummate, pale green, h. above 
1ft Columbia, &c. Whole plant covered wiui long, flaccid 
hairs. (B. M. 6637.) 

P. petlolata (petioled). Jl. yellowish-cinnamon in colour ; lateral 
sepals with revolute margins ; dorsal one forming, with the petals, 
an oblong, undivided lamina. I. ovate-oblong, shorter than the 
petioles, with crisped margins. Stem lift. high. St. Vincent, 
1822. (B. E. 760 ; i. B. C. 1190.) 

FONTIA. A generic name employed, in some works, 
instead of Pieris, for the White Butterflies. See Cabbage 
Caterpillars. 

FOFCOBIT. A variety of Zea Mays. 
FOFE'S HEAD. A common name for Melocactus 
com/mnnis. 

FOFLAB. See Fopnlus. 

FOFFT. See Fapaver. The name is also applied 
to several members of other genera. 

FOFFT, CALIFOBNIAir. See Flatystemon 
califoruicns. 

FOFFT, CORN. See Fapaver Bhoeas. 

FOFFT, HOKNED. See Glauoiiun. 

FOFFT-MALLOW. See Callirlioe. 

FOFFT, OFIUM. See Fapaver somnifemm. 
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POFUILXTS (the ancient Latin name = palpulus, akin 
to palpitare, to tremble ; probably so called from ita 
trembling leaves). Poplar. Oed. Salicinew. A well- 
known genus of hardy, deciduous trees, with terete or 
angular branchlets, and having scaly buds, covered with 
resin ; eighteen species have been described, natives of 
Europe, Central or mountainous and Northern Asia, and 
North America, including Mexico. Catkins loose, appear- 
ing before the leaves, the males often pendulous ; flowers 
of both sexes usually shortly pedicellate, the females some- 
times on an elongated pedicel, racemiform. Leaves alter- 
nate, sometimes on laterally compressed, tremulous petioles, 
usually broad, penniveined, and trinerved at the base, 
entire, toothed or lobed; stipules narrow, membranous, 
fugacious. Some of the Poplars are amongst the most 
rapid growers of all hardy forest-trees. They thrive under 
a variety of conditions as regards soil, Ac, but do best in 
damp situations, such as along watercourses, &c. All are 
readily increased from cuttings, inserted in the open 
ground; soon after the leaves have fallen is the best 
time to do this. -The weeping forms are generally 
grafted on tall, straight stems of the common upright- 
growing ones. 

Fungi. Many kinds of Fungi live on dead branches 
and stems of Poplars, and a good many also on living 
parts ; but the only one of the latter that is usually very 
noticeable in gardens is that known as Exoascus aureus 
(Taphrina aurea). This Fungus produces very con- 
spicuous spots on the leaves of Populus nigra. These 
spots bulge on one surface, usually the upper, so as to 
appear almost hemispherical, and may be from ^in. across 
up to a much larger size, when two or more fuse together. 
The spots are usually duller green above, bright golden- 
yellow below ; but sometimes the yellow colour is on 
the upper surface. The microscope shows that the colour 
is due to a layer of rather long cells, fixed to the surface 
cells of the leaf by one end, but free in the rest of their 
length. Each is full of a large number of small, round 
cells or spores, which escape by bursting the wall of 
the containing cell. When abundant, this Fungus is very 
conspicuous from its colour, and is very hurtful to the 
young trees, which it chiefly affects. 

The best remedy is the removal and destruction of the 
leaves, or of the branches, and even the whole trees if 
much infested, as soon as the Fungus appears. Perhaps 
the application of solutions of potassium sulphide or 
potassium permanganate might destroy the Fungus. 

Insect Pests. Poplars are liable to the ravages of a con- 
siderable variety of insects, mostly beetles and moths. A 
number of them are described elsewhere, and these species 
are merely mentioned here, the reader being referred 
to the fuller information given under the headings quoted. 
The wood of the trunks is bored into by the Poplar 




FIG. 251. POPLAR HORNET Clearwing Moth (Sesia 
apiformis). 

Hornet Clearwing Moth {Sesia apiformis, see Fig. 251), 
the larvsB of which live for about two years in the trees. 
See Sesia. The larvae of the Goat Mott (which see) 
are even more destructive. The young branches and 
the twigs are bored into by the larv» of certain beetles 



Fopnlus — continued. 
of the genus Saperda. The insects are rather slender, 
and nearly cylindrical, and of the general form shown in 
Pig. 252. 8. carcharias is about 5in. to IJin. long, 
dusky-black, with grey or yellow pubescence, and rather 
long antennse ringed with grey and black ; the wing- 
cases are narrowed towards the tips. S. populnea is 
about iin. long, black, slightly hairy, and marked with 
pits over the surface ; the thorax bears three yellowish 
lines ; the wing-cases are not narrower behind ; they 
are covered with a yellowish pile, and bear three or 
four large, yellowish spots; the antennae are ringed with 
ashy-grey and black. The larvse of this species live in 




Fig. 252. A, Saperda populnea, natural size; B, Branch op 
Poplar, showing ravages committed by it. 

gaU-like swellings in the branches (see Fig. 252) of 
Poplars and of WiUows. There are a few other species 
of Saperda, but they do not call for special mention. 
Branches tenanted by the larvae (shown by their galled 
or withered state) should be cut off ; this is usually sufii- 
cient to kill the larvae, but it is well to have the branches 
burned. 

The leaves are devoured by several beetles of the 
family Chrysomelidce — the leaf-eating beetles par excel- 
lence. Lina FopvXi is frequently very abundant on 
Poplars. This beetle is nearly 4in. long, oval, and 
shining blue-black ; the wing-cases red, except a black 
tip, and very finely pitted ; feet, and tips of antennae, 
black. The larvae are shaped much like those of Cocci- 
nella (see Ladybird) ; the head, the hinder part of the 
body, and the legs, are black ; the rest of the body is 
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Fopnlns — continued. 
pale, with rows of black, bristly warts. The larrse, 
when touched, emit an ill-smelling, milky fluid. The 
pupae are suspended from the leaves by the tail, and are 
coloured like the larv^. The larvas feed in groups on the 
leaves, gnawing them into holes, so that only the network 
of veins is left. L. TremulcE is a nearly allied species 
common in some localities. It agrees with L. PopuU, 
except in being slightly smaller and greenish-blue, with 
the wing-cases coarsely pitted, more yellowish-red, and 
not tipped with black; and the antennae are tipped with 
brown. Another nearly allied insect, of similar habit, 
is Phratora vitellinm. The same remedies may be em- 
ployed against all the three species. See Fhratora. 

Numerous species of Sawflies (chiefly of the genus 
Nematus) feed, as larvae, on Poplars, and most of these 
feed on Willows also; but none of them have been 
observed to do damage enough to require special 
measures to be taken against them. The same may be 
said of those Lepidoptera that feed, as larvae, on the 
leaves of Poplars. If any remedy is required, hand- 
picking, or mere shaking them off the branches, is 
usually sufficient. Further information in regard to 
several of them is given under the following heads : 
Lackey Ilotli, Iiiparis, Pubs Moth., SpMagidee 
(Poplar Hawk Moth), and Tussock Moths ; though, under 
several of these heads, Poplars are not specially men- 
tioned in connection with the insects, which, in these 
instances, feed on many kinds of plants. In addition 
to these, a very large number of moths live on Poplars, 
but do not call for mention individually. ■ , 

Poplars, including among them the Aspen, bear galls 
of various forms. Among the commonest of these are 
the hard, pea-like swellings on the leaf-stalks, formed 
by a midge (iJiplosis Tremitlce) ; the rather conical, hollow 
galls on leaf- stalks, tenanted by Aphides (Pemphigus 
bursafius) ; the curious, spirally-twisted leaf-stalk galls 
of another kind of Aphides (Pemphigus spirotheccB) ; and 
the mite galls of Aspens, which vary in size from the 
gaUs of Heliaczeus Populi (about the size of pin-heads, 
at the bttse of the leaf -blade) to those of Batoiiius 
Populi, which form masses, up to Sin. in diameter, on 
the young twigs or the trunk — ^^fleshy, and green or red 
when fresh, but becoming hard, dry, and friable. These 
mite-galls are, in reality, the work of mites of the 
genus Phytoptus (see Mites), though the galls have 
received special names. Galls of all kinds do compara- 
tively little harm to the trees, except rendering them 
unsightly. They should be cut off and destroyed, if it 
is desired to free the trees from them. 

P. alba (white).* Abele ; White Poplar. Jl. , catkins Zin. to 4in. 

long, females shorter. March and April. I. on the branches lin. 

to Jin. long, broadly ovate-cordate, sinuate-lobed, glabrous in age ; 

petioles very short, slender, compressed; leaves on the suckers, 

which are numerous, deltoid-ovate, lobed and toothed, 21n. to 4in. 

in diameter. Branches spreading ; buds cottony, h 60ft. to 

100ft. Northern hemisphere (Britain). The wood of this tree 

is white in colour, light, and useful, but does not burn easily. 

(Sy. En. B. 1299.) 
P. a, BoUeana (BoUe's).*? A remarkable form, of columnar or 

pyramidal habit, the counterpart (under P. alba) of the Lombardy 

S?oplar. (G. C. n. s., xviii. 557.) 
P, a. canescens (hoary). Grey Poplar. I. of the branches hoary 

beneath or glabrous ; those of the suckers, angled and toothed. 

The wood of this variety is said to be superior to that of the type. 

See Fig. 263. (Sy. En. B. 1300.) 
P. angulata (angular). A synonym of P. mmiili/era. 

P. balsamlfera (baLsam-bearing).* Balm of Gilead ; Balsam 
Poplar ; Tacamahac. I. ovate, gradually tapering, and pointed, 
finely serrate, smooth on both sides, whitish, and reticulately 
veined beneath. Branches round ; buds lar^e, copioiisly varnished 
with fragrant resin, h. 70ft. North America, 1692. 

P. b. candicans (whitish), l. broader, and more or less heart- 
shaped, pointed, serrate ; petioles usually hairy. Syn. P. macro- 
phylla. 

P. b. laurifolla (Laurel-leaved). I. oval, oblong, and long- 
acuminate or lanceolate, sometimes sub-cordate, toothed ; 
younger I ones (and branches) slightly pilose. Siberia. Syn. 
P. laurifolia. 



Fopulns — continued. 

P. b. suaveolens (sweet-smelling). I broadly elliptic, acuminate, 
obtuse, toothed, slightly pubescent on the nerves and petioles; 
Kocky Mountains. 

F. b. viminalls (twiggy), l. long-lanceolate. Branches angular, 
elongated, slender. 

P. canadensis (Canadian). A synonym of P. monilifera. 

P. c. aurea (golden). A synonym of P. monilifera aurea. 

P. dilatata (dilated). A synonym of P. nigra pyramidalis. 

P. fastigiata (pyramidal). A synonym of P. nigra pyramidalis. 

P. graeca (Grecian). A synonym of P. tremuloides. 

P. grandldentata (large-toothed), fl., male catkins Sin. to 4in. 
long ; females Hin. to 2in. long. March. I. roundish-ovate, 
with large and irregular, sinuate teeth, when young 2in. to.3in. 
long, densely covered with white silky wool, at length smooth on 
both sides, lin. to Sin. long. Branches and branchlets cylin-- 
drical ; buds pubescent, sometimes slightly glabrous, k. 60ft. 
North America, 1772. (E. T. S. M. ed. li. 278.) Of this species 
there is a weeping variety (pendula) in cultivation. 







Fig 253. Portion of Branch and Male Catkin of Pophlus 
alba canescens. 

P. beterophylla (variable-leaved), fl,., male catkins thickj Sin, 
to 4in. long, dense ; females 21n. long, loose. March. I. 6in. to 
ISin. long, 4in. to Sin. broad, cordate or roundish-ovate, obtuse, 
serrate, white- wooUy when young, at length nearly smooth, except 
on the elevated veins beneath. Branches round, pale ; buds 
highly pubescent, thick, short, obtuse, h. 40ft. to 60ft. North 
America, 1765. 

P. laurUiolla (Laurel-leaved). A synonym of P. halsamifera 
laurifolia. 

P. macrophyUa (large-leaved), of Lindley. A synonym of P. 
halsamifera candicans. 

P. monilifera (beaded).* Necklace Poplar. I. on young plants 
and suckers, heart-shaped, 7in. to Sin. long and \tide ; those on 
fuU-grown trees, only one-fourth that size, and commonly with- 
out the sinus ; all crenate-serrate, or with- obtuse, cartilaginous 
teeth. Branches acutely angular or winged, ft. SOlt. or more. 
North America, 173S. Syns. P.,-angulata, P. ea/nadensis_. 

P. m. aurea (golden). A very useful, ornamental tree, only 
differing from the type in the decided golden-yellow tint of the 
leaves, Syn. P. canadensis aurea. 

P. nigra (black).* Black Poplar. Jl., male catkins 2in. to 3in. long, 
cylindrical ; females shorter, ascending, the peduncle curved in 
front. April. I. lin. to 4in. long, rhombic, deltoid, or sub- 
orbicular, finely crenate-serrate, the angles rounded, acuminate ; 
young ones sUky beneath and ciliate ; petioles slender, com- 
pressed. Branches greenish-white ; brancnlets pubescent-when 
young, and, as well as the highly viscous buds, yellowish, n. 50ft. 
to 60ft. Europe, North Asia. The Black Poplar is of rapid 
growth and short duration ; the wood is light, and is much used 
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Fopolus — continued. 

for carving, charcoal-making, &c ; the bark is employed in 
tanning. (Sy. En. B. 1J02.) For figure and dimensions of an 
enormous specimen of this tree, see (i. 0. n. s., xxi. 511. 

P. n. pjrramldalls (pyramidal).* Lombardy Poplar. Young 
leaves and branclilets glabrous. Habit pyramidal. Syns. 
jH. dilatata, F. lastigiata. 

P. Slmonli (Simon's). I. thick, sub-erect, Sin. to 6in. long, about 
Sin. broad, ovate-elliptic, equally attenuated at each end, dentate, 
crisped, intense green above, glaucous-white beneath. Branches 
elongated ; bark reddish-brown. China, 1867. A tall tree. 

F. tomentosa (tomentose). Z. oval, 4in. to ' in. long, 2in. to 2^in. 
broad, u-sually cordate at base, very acutely toothed, intense 
green above, white-tomentose beneath. Young branchlets tomen- 
tose, adnlt ones glabrous : buds thick, conical, woolly-tomentose. 
China, 1867. 








Fig. 25*. Barren Branchlet, and one Bearing Male Catkin, 

OF POPULUS TREMULA. 

P, Tremnla (trembling).* Aspen, fl., catkins 2in. to 3in. long, 
cylindric. March and April. I. lin. to <Hn. long ; those of the 
shoots cordate, acute, entire, cottony beneath ; those of the 
branches sub-orbicular-ovate, sinuate-serrate, with incurved teeth, 
glabrous or silky beneath ; petioles very long, slender, glabrous ; 
compressed branches spreading; buds pubescent, not viscid. 
h. 40ft. to 80ft. Arctic Europe (Britain), Africa, Asia. A well- 
known, erect tree, with white wood and grey bark. See Fig. 254. 
(Sy. En. B. 1307). The varieties villosa and glabra have re- 

-spectively villous and more glabrous foliage than the type. 

P. T. pendula (pendulous). A variety only differing from the 
type in its very pendulous branches. It makes a small, round- 
headed tree, and is best grafted on tall stems of the type. 

P. tremuloldes (Tremula-Iike). American Aspen. I. roundish- 
cordate, with a short, sharp point, and small, somewhat regular 
teeth, smooth on both sides, with downy margins ; petioles 
long, slender, and laterally compressed. Adult branches glabrous ; 
buds also glabrous, viscous, h. 20tt. to 50ft. North America. 
(E. T. S. M. 280, under name of P. tremuliformis.) Syn. P. grmca. 

FOKANA (said to be the native name in the East 
Indies). &r-se.. Binetus, Dwperrya. Onr>. ConvolvulacecB. 
A genus comprising half-a-dozen species of stove or green- 
house, twining, slender, sometimes very high- climbing, 
annual herbs or shrubs, natives of the East Indies, the 
Malayan Archipelago, and Australia. Flowers frequently 
white, sometimes oymose or racemose at the apices of 
the branches, sometimes solitary in the axils ; sepals sub- 
equal, stellato-patent ; corolla campanulate or infundi- 
bnHform; limb plicate, of five broad, spreading lobes. 
Leaves sometimes cordate, many-nerved ; sometimes ecor- 
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Forana — continued. 
date, penniveined. The shrubby species are well adapted 
for training on rafters or pillars, in a stove, or in the warm 
part of a greenhouse. They thrive best in a compost 
of sandy loam and leaf mould, and are propagated by 
cuttings of stubby side shoots, which root readily in a 
compost similar to that just named. The annual species 
may be sown in heat, in early spring, and the seedlings 
either grown on in pots or planted out in the green- 
house or conservatory. 

P. paniculata (panicled). fi. pure white, very small, tubularly 
campanulate ; panicle large, much branched, leafy. August. 
I. cordate, acuminate, glabrous above, and hoary beneath, Sin. 
long, liin. broad. Stem terete. East Indies, 1823. Plant 
shrubby, twining, clothed with hoary tomentum. Syn. DiTietus 
paniculattis, 

P. raoemosa (racemose).* JU white, small; panicles loose- 
flowered, composed of racemes, leafy. July to November. 
I. _ cordate, acuminate, glabrous or downy, 3in. to 4in. long, 
with a wide recess at the base. Stem terete or angular. 
India, 1823. Annual. " This is the ' Snow-creeper ' of the 
I- ngllsh, one of the most beautiful of Indian plants, the masses 
of dazzling white flowers resembling snow patches in the 
jungle" (C. B. Clarke). (S. B. F. Q. 127.) Syn. Dinelus race- 
mosm. 

P. volubilis (twining), fl. white, small, numerous ; panicles 
dense-flowered. July. I. cordate, acuminate, glabrous. Stem 
terete, glabrous, smooth or covered with white warts. East 
Indies, 1823. Plant shrubby. 

FOBiANTHEBiA (from poros, a pore or opening, and 
anthera. an anther ; the anthers open by pores). Ord 
Euphorbiaceae. A genus comprising five species of green^ 
house, Australian herbs, annual or at length suffrutesoent. 
Flowers white, monoecious, small, densely racemose, soli 
tary in the axils of the bracts, pedicellate ; females few 
at the base of the capituliform racemes, which are solitary 
or corymbose at the tips of the branches. Leaves alter 
nate or rarely irregularly opposite, membranous, entire, 
small or narrow. P. ericifolia, the only species in cultiva' 
tion, is a rather ornamental suffrutesoent herb. It thrives 
in a peaty soil, and may be increased by seeds. 

P. ericifolia (Heath-leaved). JL numerous, the pedunculate 
racemes forming a dense, terminal, leafy corymb. July. 
I. crowded, sessile, linear, Jin. to iin. long, with revolute 
margins. Stem erect, 6in. to nearly 12in. high. 1824. (T. L. S. 
X. 22, p. 301.) 

FOIMiIERIA (named after Andrew de Porlier, a 
Spanish patron of botany.) Obd. ZygopJiyllece. A small 
genus (three species) of rigid, stove shrubs, with spreading, 
woody branches, natives of Texas, Mexico, the Peruvian 
Andes, Chili, and Parana. Flowers disposed in fascicu- 
late, one-flowered peduncles ; sepals four or five, rotundate, 
unequal, deciduous ; petals four or five, unguieulate, im- 
bricated. Leaves opposite, abruptly pinnate ; leaflets 
almost opposite, entire, sensitive. The under-mentioned 
species (the only one introduced) thrives in a mixture 
of loam and peat. Propagation may be effected by 
ripened cuttings, inserted thinly in a pot of sand, and 
placed under a hand glass, in moderate heat. 
P. hygrometrica (hygrometric). Jl. green, white ; calyx deeply 

four -parted ; petals four, connivent. April. I. with seven or 

eight pairs of linear leaflets ; these remain spread open during 

fair weather, but contract on the approach of rain. h. 2ft. 

Peru, 1820. 

FOROSTEMA. A synonym of ITectandra (which 
see). 

FORFAZ (of Lindley). Included under Eria. 

FOBFAX (of Salisbury). A synonym of Aspidistra. 

FOBFKYBA. A synonym of Callicarpa. 

FOBFKYBETTS. Of a warm reddish-colour. 

FOBFH'X'BOCOOIA. Included under Dianthera. 

FOIRIMTIVI. Included under Allium. 

FOBiTEA (named after Marius Porte, who first 
discovered the genus). Including Ortgiesia. Ord. 
Bromeliacecs. A genus comprising three or four species 
of stove, American herbs, with short stems. Flowers 
beneath the upper bracts solitary, those under the lower 
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Portea — continued. 
ones bi- or ternate ; sepals ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
scarcely imbricated ; petals similar to those of Bill- 
bergia ; ' peduncles terminal, with coloured scales ; in- 
florescence in the typical species elongated. Leaves 
numerous, rosulate, elongated, rigid, spiny-serrate. 
The species require culture similar to Billliergia 
(which see). 

P, kermeslna (carmine).* Jl. blue ; spike erect, oblong, 
suiTounded throughout by oblong-apiculate, rose-coloured 
bracte. I. tufted, spreadmg, ligulate, abruptly apiculate, 
channelled, h. IJft. Bahia, 1870. (R. G. 829; E. H. 
1870, p. 239.) Syn. Billherpia Brongniarti. 

P. Legrelllana (LegreU's). ft. spicate, with bright red 
sepals and bracts, and reddish-purple petals. I. lan- 
ceolate, recurved, 1ft. to lift, long, spiny, h. 6in. 
Brazil, 1875. Syns. jEi-.hmea LegrelUana, EoJienbergia 
Legrelliana (Ret. B. 285). 

F. tlUandsloldes (TiUandsia-like). According to Ben- 
tbam, this is the correct name of plant desciibed in this 
work as JSchmea Ortgiesii. 

FORTENSCHLAGIA. Included under Elcso- 
dendron. 

POBTLANSIA (named ia honour of a Duchess of 
Portland, who corresponded with J. J. Bousseau, and 
had some knowledge of English plants). Obd. Bubiacece. 
A genus comprising about eight species of handsome, 
very glabrous, shiny, stove shrubs and small trees, natives 
of the West Indies and Mexico. Flowers white or scar- 
let, large, often odorous, disposed on axiUary, one to 
three-flowered, bracteate or ebracteate peduncles; calyx 
with an obovbid or campanulate tube, and a five-lobed, 
persistent limb ; corolla large, snb - campanulate or 
clavate-infundibular, with a limb of five triangular, re- 
duplicately valvate lobes. Leaves opposite, thickly co- 
riaceous, petiolate, oblong or linear-oblong, with broad, 
intrapetiolar, deciduous stipules. Only three species 
have been introduced. These require a mixture of fibrous 
loam and leaf mould in equal parts, with the addition 
of a good quantity of sand ; and . plenty of heat and 
moisture are essential. Propagated by cuttings of rather 
firm shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, and in 
a brisk, sweet bottom heat. 

P. coccinea (scarlet), ft. scarlet, with yellow anthers, 3in. long, 
2in. broad, axillary, pedicellate, solitary. I. ovate or elliptical- 
oblong, pointed, shining, 3in. long, 2in, broad, h. 2ft. to 5ft. 
Jamaica, 1812. 

P. grandlflora (large-flowered), ft. white, reddish inside at the 
throat. Bin. long, l^in. broad, very fragrant at night, axillary, 
solitary, pedicellate. June to August. I. elliptic or elliptic- 
oblong, pointed, shining, h. 10ft. to 14ft. West Indies, 1775. 
(B. M. 286.) 

P. platantba (broad-flowered).* ft. pure white ; tube lin. long ; 
the flve-lobed limb nearly 4in. across. Summer. I. somewhat 
ovate or obovate, acute, deep shining green, h. 3ft. Native 
country unknown, 1849. (B. M. 4534.) 

POBTUGAIi LAUBEIi. See Cerasns lusitauica. 

POBTTJGAIi QTTIlTCi:. See Cydonia vulgaris 

lusitanica. 

POBTULACA (the old Latin name, used by Pliny, 
but by him spelt Porcilaca). Purslane. Obd. For- 
tulacem. A genus comprising about sixteen species of 
stove, greenhouse, or hardy, annual or perennial, fleshy, 
diffuse or ascendent herbs, distributed over the whole 
world. Flowers purple, yellow, or pink ; sepals two ; 
petals four to six. Leaves alternate or irregularly op- 
posite, flat or nearly cylindrical, often with tufts of 
bristles in their axils, and the upper ones forming an in- 
volaore around the flowers. The perennial species should 
be grown in a light position in a greenhouse, and potted 
in a mixture of loam, leaf mould, and coarse sand. The 
annual kinds may be raised from seeds, sown in boxes, 
and afterwards planted v^ a sunny border out of doors. 
All the species mentioned below, except the last, which 
is quite hardy, are best treated as half-hardy annuals. 
P. foUosa (leafy), ft. yellow, about three; calyx hairy; petals 

retuse; involucre many-leaved. June. I. subulate. A. 6in. 

Guinea, 1822. (B. R. 793.) 



Portnlaca — continued. 

P. GiUiesii (Gillies'), ft. red, purple, terminal, usually solitary. 
June and July. I. oblong, cylindrical, rather compressed, obtuse, 
dotted with axillary fascicles of 'hairs, erect, adpressed. Stems 
rather erect, branched at base. h. 6in. Mendoza, 1827. (B. M. 
3064.) 




Fig. 255. Flowering Branch of Poktulaca grandiflora. 



P. grandiflora (large-flowered).* Sun-plant, fl. yellow, purple, 
three or four together, terminal, crowded, surrounded by whorls 
of leaves and crowded hairs. June and July. I. scattered, 
cylindrical, acute, with pilose axils, h. 6in. Brazil, 1827. See 
Fig. 255. (B. M. 2885.) 

P. g. Thellusonli (Thelluson's). /. scarlet, large, terminal, ses- 
sile ; petals two-lobed. Summer. I. sub-cylindrical, obtuse ; 
floral ones sub-verticillate. Stem erect, thready in the axils. 
h. 1ft. 1839. Syn. P. Thellusonii (B. R. 1840, 31). 

P. oleracea (culinary). Common Purslane, ft. yellow, solitary 
or clustered, stalkless above the last leaves on the branches. 
June and July. I. small, oblong, wedge-shaped, destitute of 
bristles in their axils, h. bin. South Europe, 1582. The. young 
shoots of this plant are sometimes put in salads, and the older 
ones used as a potherb, or tor pickling. The species is generally 
cultivated in Holland, Ac, for these purpose."!. 



P. Thellusonii (Thelluson's 
ThellusoTiii. 



A synonym of P. grandlflora 



POBiTULACABIA (so called from its resemblance 
to Portulaea). Okd. Portulacew. A monotypio genus, 
the species being a greenhouse, evergreen shrub, thriving 
in any dry, light soil. Propagated by young cuttings, 
taken ofE and dried for a few days, and then potted. 

P. atra, (African). Purslane-tree. fl. pink, small; peduncles 
opposite, denticulate, compressed; pedicels-one-flowered. I. op- 
posite, obovate, fleshy, h. 3ft. Africa, 1732. 

POBTUIiACE2Ei. A natural order of usually 
glabrous and more or less succulent, sometimes long- 
pilose, herbs, rarely small shrubs or under-shrubs, mostly 
American, some South African or Australian, a few 
Asiatic, North African, and European. Flowers regular, 
hermaphrodite, solitary at the tips of the branches, 
racemose, cymose, or paniculate, or the lower ones axil- 
lary or lateral; sepals fewer than the petals, commonly 
two, rarely flve, free or adnate to the base of the 
ovary, closely imbricated, persistent or deciduous, her- 
baceous, scarious, or rigid ; petals four or five, rarely 
many, hypogynous or rarely perigynous, connate, imbri- 
cated, entire ; stamens inserted with the petals, free or 
in bundles, filaments filiform. Capsule membranous or 
crustaceous, rarely indehiscent. Leaves alternate or op- 
posite, entire, often fleshy, sometimes stipulate. Several 
of the species are used as potherbs, and the herbage of 
Portulaea oleracea is eaten as a salad. ' Claytonia 
tuberosa has an edible root. Most of the plants com- 
prised in this order are mucilaginous. Portulacece in- 
cludes fifteen genera and about 125 species. Examples : 
Calandrinia, Claytonia, Portulaea. 

POSOQXTEBIA {Aymara posoqueri is the name of 
P. longiflora in (3-uiana). Stns. Oyrtanthus (of Schreber), 
KyrtantKus, Solena, Stannia. Obd. Bubiacece. A genus 
consisting of about a dozen species of ornamental, very 
glabrous, stove shrubs, confined to tropical America. 
Flowers very sweet-scented, on ebracteate pedicels, dia. 
posed in terminal, many-flowered corymbs ; calyx small, 
five-toothed ; corolla white, pink, or scarlet, pendulous. 
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with a terete tube sometimes more than 1ft. in length, 
a glabrous or villous, hardly dilated throat, and a five- 
parted limb ; stamens five, a little e^iserted. Leaves 
opposite, on short petioles, coriaceous. For culture of the 
species described below, which are those best known in 
gardens, see Gardenia. 

P. formosa (beautiful), fi. white, erect, very long, showy, 
sweetly scented ; inflorescence terminal, cymose. July. I. oppo- 
site, oval, petiolate ; stipules intrapetlolnr, oblong-triangular, 
entire, at length deciduous. A. 15ft. to 20ft. Caraccas, 1815. 
(F. d. S. vi. 587 ; L. & P. F. G. i. IIH.) 

P. ftagrantlssima (very fragrant).* fi. wliite, very fragrant, 
with a slender, cylindrical tube, 6in. long, and reflexed, elliptic- 
oblong segments, disposed in sub-corymbose panicles at the ends 
of the branches. I. opposite, ovate-oblong, coriaceous, shining 

freen, the principal veins yellow. Branches yellow Brazil, 
871. A very handsome plant. (I. H. ser. iii. 27.) 

P. gracilis (slender), fi, white, four or five in a corymb ; corolla 
with a curved tube and an irregular limb. September. I. oval- 
lanceolate ; stipules oblong, h. 5ft. to 6ft. Guiana, 1825. 

P. longlflora (long-flowered), fi. white, with the tube 6in. long, 
very much incirved, nutant at the apex, green at the base ; 
hairs in the throat very long ; corymbs from six to twelve- 
flowered. Summer. I. oblong, acuminated, acute at the base. 
ft. 5it. to 6ft. French Guiana, 1820. 




FIG. 256. Flowering Twig of Posoqueria mulxiflora. 

P multiflora(many-tiowered).* fi. white, fragrant, with a slender 
tube 4in. long, and a spreading, star-shaped limb 24in. across ; 
cymes terminal. I. broad, oval-oblong, coriaceous, velvety, 
villous beneath. Brazil, 1865. A magnificent plant. See 
Fig. 256. (I. H. 597.) 
P revoluta (revolute). fi. white, disposed in dense corymbs ; 
corolla with a straight tute, a villous throat, and an irr,gular 
limb April. I. eUlptic-ovate, each ending in a short, ouspidate 
point, and having revolute margins, h. 5ft. to 6ft. Brazil, lS5<i. 
P versicolor (various-coloured), fi. various-coloured, chang- 
ine from white to crimson through pink, long, pendulous, Jra- 
erant: segments of corolla not much longer than the stamens. 
AuEUst. 1 oval-lanceolate, acuminate at both ends glabrous, 
ft. Sit. Cuba, 18<I0. A handsome shrub. (B. R. 1811, 26.) 
FOSTEKIOR. Applied to that part of an axillary 
flower which is placed next the axis of inflorescence. 

POSTICOUS. On the posterior side ; an adnate 
anther is said to be Postioous tvhen it faces the petals. 
POTAMOGETON (from potamos, a river, and geiton, 
a neighbour; alluding to the natural place of growth) 
Pond Weed. Obd. Naidacece. A genus comprising about 
fifty species (with many sub-species and va,rieties) of 
aquatic herbs, with creeping rhizomes, widely dis- 
tributed. They are of no horticultural value. Twenty- 
one species are natives of Britain. 

POTASH A compound of oxygen with a metallic 
element, first separated, in the pure state, by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, in the beginning of this century, and named by 
him potassium, in allusion to its preparation from Potash. 
The latter was itself long regarded as an element, 
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because of the difficulty of analysing it, and of separating 
the oxygen in it from the potassium. This latter is an 
essential element in the chemical composition of plants ; 
as may be inferred from two facts, viz. . (1) it is always 
present in the ash that remains when well-dried plants 
are burned; and (2) plants grown in soils or fluids of 
known composition, from which potassium is entirely 
withheld, remain stunted. Among the chief commercial 
sources of potassium are wood-ashes. These are washed, 
and carbonate of potassium and various other sub- 
stances are separated from them in this operation ; 
the water in which they are dissolved is then heated 
until it is mostly driven off in the form of steam, and 
the less soluble substances can no longer be kept in 
solution, but fall to the bottom of the vessel. The car- 
bonate of potassium remains dissolved after the other 
compounds have separated out. The solution is poured 
off, and, on being heated till aU the water is driven off, 
the carbonate remains in a somewhat impure state, known 
as pearl-ash. From this are prepared, by appropriate 
chemical processes, the element potassium, and its 
various compounds. The ashes of leaves, and, in fact, 
of all parts of plants, yield a considerable proportion of 
pearl-ash ; indeed, it is more abundant in the green 
parts than in the wood. It is plentiful also in seeds. 
Phosphate and chloride of potassium are also found in 
the ashes of plants. The compounds of potassium, taken 
together, amount very frequently to one-half, or even 
more, of the total weight of the ashes. Potassium pro- 
bably exists in plants combined with organic acids, 
formed in the plants during growth, e.g., as potassio 
tartrate, potassio oxalate, &c. ; but these compounds are 
broken up when the dried plants are burned ; and they 
are replaced in the ashes by the compounds already men- 
tioned. Plants obtain the potassium that they require 
from the soil, which is seldom, if ever, wholly devoid of 
the element. Its exact uses to plants are still some- 
what uncertain, as the results of experiments do not 
entirely agree among themselves ; but there is little 
doubt in regard to certain conclusions, which are founded 
alike on analyses of ash of plants and on experiments. 
It has been found that plants from which potassium is 
entirely withheld cease to form new food for themselves, 
although supplied with every other element required for 
their nutrition. The tissues and organs of the plants 
remain healthy for a time; but they do not increase in 
size. On supplying a solution of any compound of potas- 
sium to them, they begin to grow again, and they con- 
tinue to do so if the supply is kept up. It has been 
ascertained, by experiment, that the compounds of 
potassium most useful to plants are the chloride and 
nitrate ; the phosphates and sulphates being less effective 
in promoting increase in size. 

In reference to the mode of action of potassium on 
plants, its presence seems necessary to permit of starch 
being formed in the green tissues, by means of the 
chlorophyll. But, in addition to starch being formed in 
the green parts, it must be transferred from the tissues, 
where it is formed, to those in which it is to he made 
use of, or to be stored; and this seems to require the 
presence of chloride or of nitrate of potassium in the 
tissues. When the sulphate alone is supplied, the leaves 
become gorged with starch grains, and fleshy, and 
look sickly. The same result foEows, though less 
markedly, when the phosphate is used instead of the 
sulphate. 

POTATO {Solanum tuberosum). The product of 
this valuable and well-known plant may safely be de- 
signated, as an article of food, one of the most important 
and essential of any obtained from the vegetable kingdom; 
indeed, it would be difficult to imagine how the present 
population could, for any length of time, be adequately 
fed and provided for without it. The species from which 
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the extremely numeroua varieties have originated is a 
native of South America, chiefly Chili and Peru, where 
it is found under variable conditions regarding soil and 
climate. The date of Its Introduction Into Britain is a 
matter which has undergone much discussion^ but the 
plant Is generally believed to have been brought from 
Virginia to Ireland, in 1585 or 1586, by Thomas Her- 
riott, who accompanied Sir Walter Sraleigh in several 
voyages. The Potatoes introduced by Herriott were 
planted near Cork ; but the value of the tubers for food 
does not appear to have been recognised for a very 
long period afterwards. In some French works, Parmen- 
tier is given the credit of having introduced the Potato, 
but his role in the matter was simply that of rendering 
its' cultivation more popular. There are six tuber- 
bearing Solanums out of the total of 700 which Bentham 
and Hooker estimate as distinct species. Mr. Baker's 
investigations, however, in Suttoi's trial grounds, led 
him to believe that " all the numerous varieties in culti- 
vation had originated from 8. tuberosum As far 

as climate is concerned, it cannot be doubted that 
8. Maglia (or the Darwin Potato, as we might suitably 
christen it in English) would be better fitted to succeed 
in Eagland and Ireland than S. tuberosum, a plant of a 
comparatively dry climate. We have indisputable testi- 
mony that 8. Maglia and 8. Gommersoni yield readily 
an abundant supply of eatable potatoes. What I would 
suggest is, that these should be brought into the economic 
arena, and thoroughly tested as regards their economic 
value, both as distinct types, and when hybridised with 
the innumerable tuberosum forms." The following are the 
most important contributions to the history, &c., o£ the 
Potato : " A Eeview of the Tuber-bearing Species of 
8olanum,'' by J. G. Baker, F.E.S., F.L.S. in Linnean 
Society's Journal, Botany, Vol. XX. ; " On the Cultivated 
Potato," by Earl Cathcart, in the " Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England," Vol. XX., s. s., Part I. ; 
and " Nouvelles Eeoherches sur le Type Sauvage de la 
Pomme de Terre," by Alph. de CandoUe, in the " Archives 
de3 Sciences Physiques et NatureUes," Tome XV. (Geneva, 
1886). 

Potato culture seems to owe its extension more to the 
industry and attention paid to it by the poorer classes 
of Irish inhabitants for the provision of food in a time 
of sheer necessity, than to the recommendations of pro- 
fessional men respecting a, new source of food supply. 
In Scotland, a state of great destitution and famine 
prevailed about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and this had the effect of calling general attention to 
agricultural subjects, and causing Potato cultivation to 
receive considerable impetus. It progressed rapidly after- 
wards, as farmers began to include Potatoes amongst their 
field crops, and the plant's requirements soon became 
better known, and new varieties began to be raised. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century, measures 
were taken by the Eoyal Society to encourage the general 
cultivation of Potatoes throughout the kingdom for pre- 
venting famine ; but still their enormous value for food 
was only imperfectly recognised until about a century 
later, when attention was devoted to the subject which 
has since become of such vast importance. Potato 
crops received a serious check when the destructive 
disease (a full reference to which will be found sub- 
joined) appeared amongst them. This has never been 
altogether eradicated, but much has been done, by 
way of raising new varieties, and growing only such 
as are, to a certain extent, disease - proof. Much also 
depends on the seasons being favourable or unfavourable 
to the development of the disease, regarding the crop 
that may be annually expected; but, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, the Potato must still be regarded as 
one of the most valuable commodities for food supply, 
more especially in the British dominions. Besides the 
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value of Potatoes for this purpose, the constituent parts 
of the tubers may be turned to account in other ways, 
as, for instance, in making Potato starch, which is 
applicable for use as true arrowroot, and is often called 
English arrowroot. A powerful spirit is produced by 
distillation, and wine by a process of fermentation. The 
Potato may be cooked as a vegetable in an endless 
variety of ways, in all of which it is usually much 
esteemed. 

Pbopaoation. This is effected by seeds or by cuttings 
of the stem, but chiefly by the planting of tubers either 
whole or cut into pieces, each of which must contain at 
least one growing point, which is generally termed an eye. 
Potato seeds are only sown, as a rule, with a view to 
raising new varieties. This may be done in early spring, 
using pans of light soil, which should afterwards be placed 
in a little heat. The seedlings require pricking ofE 
before they become crowded.; they may be transferred to 
a warm border, in the open, about the middle of May, 
and treated in a, similar way to an ordinary crop.' 
Only small tubers will be produced the first year j these, 
lifted in autumn, and preserved from frost, will bear 
others of larger growth the following season. Propa- 
gating from cuttings is not much practised, but is avail- 
able for increasing the stock of any special variety. It 
consists in planting tubers in a little heat during early 
spring, and in inserting shoots as cuttings when they are 
about Sin. long. Tubers intended for planting are often 
termed " seed," to distinguish them from those required 
for other purposes. It is a matter of opinion whether 
they are injured by cutting into pieces, and also as to 
the suitability of large or small tubers for planting. 
Generally, it is not advisable to out Kidney varieties, if 
they are of a medium size, and a sufficient quantity can 
be procured for planting. These have often a less 
number of eyes than Eound ones, and, as the ends are 
pointed, the eyes are situated more closely together, and 
are not so readily divided. It ha.s been found, from 
the mean product of two experiments, that cut tubers, 
used as sets, yielded a greater average than whole ones ; 
but this is not to be accepted as a rule for general 
application. 'Ihe advantage of large, or moderately 
large, sets over small ones, is obvious when we con- 
sider that the strength of the eyes and shoots which 
proceed therefrom is in proportion to the strength 
of the tuber. All the strongest eyes are situated on 
what may be called the top end of the tuber, and, when 
cutting is resorted to, it is a matter of importance to 
divide so that two, or at Jeast one, of these prominent 
eyes are secured for each set. When the supply of 
Potatoes is very limited, both for culinary purposes and 
for planting, the tubers might be cut in half orossways, 
the upper portion being reserved as a set, and the other 
utilised for food. Potatoes intended for planting, par- 
ticularly the early Kidney varieties, are considered much 
better for being exposed to the influence of light and 
sunshine in autumn until they become green throughout, 
and then stored in a dry shed through the winter. Early 
in the year, they may with advantage be set on end close 
together in shallow boxes, and allowed to start very gradu- 
ally by keeping the boxes, in a light but cool place. The 
exclusion of frost is all that is requisite; artificial heat 
will have an injurious effect in encouraging the young 
shoots to grow fast and become weakened, instead of 
being short and vigorous. This preparation of sets tor 
planting is requisite for frames, and for early crops out- 
side, in order that the growth may be advanced before- 
hand, and their after-success so far insured : main crops 
inserted at a later and more favourable season seldom 
receive so much attention in advance. 

It is generally admitted that an occasional change of 
sets is beneficial in cultivating Potatoes in any district. 
These should be procured from a different part of the 
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country, where the soil is also of a different description. 
The product of any given variety, for instance, may be 
of an indifferent quality in a heavy soil; transfer sets 
from this to another locality, where the conditions are 
altogether changed, and the results will, doubtless, be 
of a favourably marked description. In the changing 
of sets for planting, attention should therefore be directed 
to procuring them from a soil and neighbourhood where 
the surroundings are such as to effect a change as widely 
varied as may be practicable. 

Planting and General Citltivation. Potato plant- 
ing is most extensively practised in spring, from February 
until towards the end of April, when the work should 
be completed for the year. Much depends on the locality 
and the state of the soil in different seasons; this latter 
would be found very variable at any given date, and the 
sets never start and grow evenly unless the soil is in a 
proper working condition at planting-time. From the 
beginning until the end of March, according as circum- 
stances may permit, is the best period for inserting the 
main crops ; those which are forwarded by being allowed 
to sprout first in a cool shed or room, must be reserved 
until towards the last, unless the situation in which they are 
placed is safely protected from frost. Autumn planting has 
been recommended, the tubers to be inserted deep in the 
soil ; but this is now generally believed to be disadvan- 
tageous, and is seldom resorted to. Respecting the distance 
apart, both in rows and between the sets, much depends on 
the variety, the rich or poor nature of the soil, and the 
amount of exposure to light which the plants are afterwards 
likely to receive. For dwarf sorts, a distance of about 
15in. between rows, and 9in. between sets, will be found 
ample ; tall, strong-growing sorts, in good ground, will 
often cover all the space, if planted in rows from 2ift. 
to 3ft. apart ; but it is best not to allow more than about 
Sin. or 9in. between the sets, and these should be placed 
at a uniform depth of from 4in. to 6in. The sets are 
planted in various ways, but mostly in trenches out with 
a spade, or in holes made with a dibber ; in field culture, 
they are often placed in furrows made with a plough. 
Trenches are the best for garden crops ; but the work 
by this system does not proceed so rapidly as it does 
when dibbers are used. A tolerably uniform depth 
may be secured by cutting a trench for each line as 
planting proceeds; the soil is left loose and open around 
the tubers, which is much preferable; and, when the 
whole is completed, all trampling on the newly-dug ground 
has been avoided. The use of a dibber affords a more 
expeditious mode of planting, and is extensively prac- 
tised. When trenches are to be cut, a sufficient width 
of ground is prepared for each row ; a line is then laid, 
and the ground cut out to the proper depth ; this is 
filled in, after the sets are arranged in the bottom, and - 
a^nother space similarly prepared. By the other method 
of planting, holes are made next the line, with a dibber, at 
the proper distance apart. Another plan adopted with 
the dibber, is to use a strong one, about the length of 
a spade, and provided with a cross tread at about Gin. 
from the pointed end ; this is chiefly practised in fields, 
or in large, open spaces, which have been prepared by 
ploughing or digging beforehand ; a second person follows, 
and drops in the sets, and the holes may be filled in 
afterwards with a hoe. Amongst the chief objections to 
the use of dibbers, are those of treading the ground in 
making holes and planting, and the rendering of soil 
around the sets too compact by the necessary pressure ; 
the sets are also invariably situated at unequal depths. 
Dibber-planting is less objectionable in light than in 
heavy or moist lands ; but it may be noted that the last- 
named situations are not so preferable for the crop 
generally. 

The subsequent culture consists chiefly in keeping 
the ground loose and free from weeds by lightly forking 
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or hoeing amongst the plants, and in .earthing-up the 
soil iu due course. The chief use of earthing-up is that 
of covering the tubers, which are, in reality, a sort of 
underground stems, and are formed on roots quite away 
. from the set which was inserted. Where close planting is 
adopted, there is insufficient soil between rows to allow of a 
good ridge being drawn to each. Tubers also require 
covering to keep them from being exposed to light, which 
renders them unfit for food, although well adapted for 
planting. For this reason, therefore, the ridges should 
be made as wide on the top as possible, in order that 
the tubers may not protrude ; by this arrangement, too, 
the top surface will be well situated for collecting 
rain water, and transmitting it to the roots, instead of 
allowing it to pass off. Earthing-up must be attended to 
so soon as the plants are sufficiently advanced ; if delayed, 
the young tubers will have formed, and these will scarcely 
escape without injury. 

Soil, Manure, Sfc. A good, friable loam, rather dry than 
otherwise, is that best suited for Potatoes. Wherever 
the land is naturally wet and heavy, or improperly 
drained, the quality of tubers is sure to be unfavourably 
affected. From rich garden ground, frequently and heavily 
manured, the quality is seldom so good as from a situation 
more exposed, such as an open field. In connection with 
many gardens, provision is made for growing the main 
crops on farm land, and limiting the garden to early 
supplies ; where this is impracticable, late varieties 
should be relegated to the most open position at com- 
mand, such as may often be selected inside a garden 
inolosure, yet outside the portion surrounded by walls. 
Dry and wet seasons have a material influence in connec- 
tion with soils and the Potato crop ; in heavy lands, the 
latter may be abundant and of good quality after a hot, 
dry summer ; while in . a wet one the plants will 
succumb very readily to the disease, and the tubers will 
be of a close, non-floury nature. On the other hand, 
a crop procured from soil comparatively light, will 
invariably be of good quality in any season, but wiU 
be less in quantity when the seasons are dry. Barly 
varieties have, of necessity, to be grown in kitchen 
gardens, because of the requisite shelter being afforded, 
and borders where the soil is rather light and partially 
elevated afford the best position for meeting their require- 
ments. A newly-turned-up soil is admirably adapted for 
a crop of Potatoes ; much better, in fact, than when it 
has long been worked and highly manured. The tubers 
require a considerable quantity of moisture, but it must 
on no account be of a stagnant nature. In elevated 
land, for example, which has been devoted to grass, and 
then has been put under cultivation, the possibilities of 
stagnant water accumulating are remote, and the soil 
becomes naturally friable and open from aeration. 

There are many manures which are in constant use 
for the Potato crop, and, unless the ground is fairly good 
in itself, one at least has to be used ; but the produce 
is considered of better flavour, and less likely to suffer 
severely from the attacks of disease, where the applica- 
tion of manures is not necessarily of too frequent occur- 
rence. The manure most commonly used is that obtained 
from a farmyard; it may be dug in equally all over the 
surface, or where the ground is very poor ; the spreading 
of some in trenches, either beneath or above the sets, is 
the method more generally practised. One of the several 
manures which are mixed together in the farmyard is 
often the only one procurable by cultivators, especially 
cottagers, for their Potato crops. Of these, perhaps, pig- 
dung is most commonly met with; this should be well 
intermixed with the soil, or previously incorporated with 
a heap of refuse, &c., to be added as a compost for 
digging-in when planting. Partially-decayed leaf soil is 
an excellent ingredient for improving heavy land which 
has of necessity to be devoted to Potato culture, and so 
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are also burnt aabstances, such as wood and peat ashes, 
wood and peat charcoal, burnt clay, &o. Common salt is 
sometimes used beneficially as manure where the soil is 
unusually light and dry. Lime used occasionally for 
Potatoes has a marked effect, particularly on land already 
rich in decayed vegetable substances, the constituent 
parts of which require to be set free. Lime is also of 
use in killing slugs of various descriptions, which lire 
in the earth, and frequently eat holes in, and partially 
destroy, the tubers. Guano, gypsum, bone-dust, nitrate of 
soda, and various other manurea, have also been employed 
for the Potato, with more or less satisfactory results. 

Digging and Storing the Crop. Before the destructive 
Potato disease made its appearance, the main crops 
could be allowed to ripen naturally, and their produce 
lifted for storing, in any suitable weather, and at any 
convenient opportunity, before the appearance of frost. 
Of late years, however, it has oftea been necessary to 
lift the successive crops, from the earliest onwards, so 
soon as the foliage indicates that the ripening process 
is approaching completion. After the appearance of 
disease in anything like an extensive form, the quicker 
lifting is commenced, the better, provided the produce 
is sufficiently matured to insure its keeping afterwards. 

Exposure to light has a very injurious influence on 
Potatoes intended for foodv It causes them to assume at 
first a yellowish tinge, and then a green colour, and 
materially impairs their fiavour. The crop should, there- 
fore, never be allowed to lie in the open air after being 
dug, except, perhaps, for an hour or two to dry; even 
this is unnecessary if the ground is in proper working 
order, and the weather fine ; and from wherever the tubers 
are stored for the winter, or until required for use, light 
must be rigidly excluded. The most common plan of 
^ storing a stock of Potatoes is that of keeping them in 
pits; these, preferably, should never be made very large. 
A dry situation, or, at least, one where there is no 
possibility of water collecting, should be selected, and the 
Boil dug out about 9in. deep, and 3ft. wide at the base. 
The Potatoes may then be piled up in a ridge as high as 
convenient, and covered with 9in. of soil, dug out from 
either side. The ridge, after being beaten fiat with a 
spade, will be complete ; it is then a good plan to thatch 
it with straw or dry fern, with a view to excluding frost 
and wet. It is advisable to make Potato pits with their 
ends pointing north and south. Thus arranged, a part of 
the contents may be taken out from the southern end, 
on a frosty day, without injury, when the sun shines, 
and the remainder made secure. 

Culture in Pots, Frames, ^c. An early supply of new 
Potatoes is always considered an essential in the kitchen 
garden, and various methods are adopted to secure it — 
first, from under glass ; and next, from the most favoured 
positions outside which the garden affords. Pots Sin. in 
diameter are sufficiently large for one set each ; they 
may be filled half full of soil at first, and top-dressed 
when the plants have grown. Potatoes grown under 
glass, must not be subjected to much heat, nor must they 
be kept in a, confined atmosphere. A light position'in a 
frame, or on a shelf in a house where there is a little 
warmth, and plenty of air is admitted during favourable 
weather, is that best suited. Ordinary hotbeds in deep 
pits are well adapted for early Potato culture ; to utilise 
all the space, the sets may be planted in rows 12in. or 
15in. apart, and additional soU provided when earthing-up 
becomes requisite. Only dwarf, compact varieties should 
be grown under glass, and so soon as the weather allows, 
and after the plants are up, the sashes may be pulled 
off during the best part of the day, and put on again at 
other times. Potato plants are extremely tender. It is 
essential, in forwarding early crops, that protection from 
frost should always be secured. To succeed those grown 
under glass, other supplies should be brought on in warm, 
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sheltered spots outside, choosing the same dwarf varieties 
for the first, and protecting them with fern, dry litter, 
or other substance, should unfavourable weather occur. 

FuNai. By far the most destructive of the Fungi 
parasitic on Potatoes is that which causes " Potato Rot," 
and which is described under the heading Phyto- 
phthora infestans (which see). It is unnecessary to 
repeat what has already been said, and therefore the 
reader is referred to the above-named article for an 
account of this Fungus. The tubers suffer greatly from 
its action on them, though the action is less speedy than 
it is on the green parts of the plants. But even where 
the Fungus has not itself severely affected a tuber, the 
latter is rendered a suitable food for various species of 
Fungi which grow on it, and cause its decay by either Dry 
Hot or Wet Eot. The Fungi that grow on Potatoes under 
these conditions have been carefully studied by the German 
botanists, Eeinke and Berthold; and they, in 1879, pub- 
lished an account of their researches (" Zersetzung der 
Kartoffel durch PUze"). Of the many Fungi that they 
found on rotting Potatoes, they attribute the chief share 
to a few — viz. : in Dry Rot, to Fusisporium {Sypom/yces) 
Solani, Nectria Solani, Verticillium cinnabarinwn, Chce- „ 
tomium crispatum, and C. host'iychodes ; and, in "Wet Kot, 
to Bacteria- {Bacterium navicula and Baccillus anyylo- 
bacter), although the Fungi of the Dry Eot were also pre- 




FiG. 257. Peziza postuma— a, Small Specimen (natural size), with 
two Cups on slender stalks, which rise from an oval Sclerotium 
(,8c) ; &, Cup, cut lengthwise ; c, Section of Half of Cup, showing 
surface-layer of Asci ; d. Two Asci, each with eight Spores, 
arising from small-celled Tissue of Cup (magnifiea about 250 
times). 

sent. They recommend exposure to air and heat, either 
of the sun or of artificial origin, to check the decay, by 
drying the substance, and to save as much of the starch 
as possible for conversion into dextrine, in which form it 
is now largely used. But other Fungi besides Phyto- 
plithora infestans attack growing Potatoes. One of the 
more dangerous of these is described in W. G. Smith's 
" Diseases of Field and Garden Crops " (pp. 15-29) under 
the name of Pemiza postuma ; but this Fungus is so like 
some others {Peziza ciboroides, P. sclerotio'i'uni, &c.) 
that its specific rank is doubtful. Mr. Smith states that 
Potatoes in the West of Ireland were observed, in 1880, 
to suffer from a, peculiar disease ; but this was not fully 
traced to its cause in that year. It appeared at Stavanger, 
in Norway, in 1883, and also in the North of Scotland, 
where Mr. A. S. Wilson has grown the Fungus to ma- 
turity, i.e., till the production of the Peziza. The diseased 
plants become covered with a dense coat of white my- 
celium ; and, in a week or two from its first appearance, 
this kills the plants, withering up and drying the leaves. 
In the mycelium upon the stems there appear very many 
oval or rounded, hard masses, of all sizes up to iin. 
across. They become black externally, but remain white 
inside. These bodies are sclerotia, and consist of very 
compact masses of mycelium, and the black ooat is made 
up of small, angular cells, with dark, thickened walls, 
closely united in growth. The sclerotia pass the winter 
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Potato — continued. 
anohanged, but the following summer there grow, from 
those lyiBg on or under the soil, from one to three 
PessincB, which have rery long, slender, twisted stalks, each 
of which ends in a cup, which very soon becomes flat on 
top, and may reach Jin. across (see Fig. 257). The upper 
surface bears the very numerous asci standing side by 
side ; each ascus incloses eight smooth, oval spores, which 
are ejected from it if the air is at all dry. If the spores 
fall on a suitable food-plant, they reproduce the Fungus. 

AU Potato haulms, and other rubbish, should be bnmed, 
instead of being left to infect the crop of next year. 
Deep ploughing or digging would bury the solerotia too 
deep to allow the Peziza cups to reach the surface of the 
soil. 

Potato Curl is a puzzling disease, since no evident 
cause could be detected by some observers, while Fungi 
have been discovered by others in the diseased plants. 
It was first observed in England in 1764, and soon after- 
wards was noticed in Ehenish-Germany and elsewhere. 
It has become less hurtful since 1820, or thereabouts. 
The young stems and leaves curve or curl up ; the whole 
plant becomes sickly and stunted, and extremely brittle ; 
the stems branch little, if at all ; the leaves are small, 
and almost sessile ; and the flowers and fruit often fall 
off prematurely, and all the green parts become mottled. 
Tubers are either not produced, or they are very small, 
and so watery as to be unfit for food. If used as seed 
potatoes, the disease usually, if not always, appears in 
the plants grown from them. Careful microscopic exami- 
nation of the diseased plants has led to very different 
conclusions as to the cause, some observers (e.g., Kiihn) 
failing to detect any trace of Fungi, while others {e.g., 
(Hallier and Eeinke) have found them in the interior of 
the diseased tissues. Hallier asserts, and Eeinke agrees 
with him, that the disease is hereditary, or that diseased 
tubers produce diseased plants, and that these plants are 
not capable of forming tubers ; that mycelium of Fungi 
is present in the inner tissues of the plants ; and that 
infection with this mycelium will produce the same 
disease in previously healthy plants. Eeinke and Bert- 
hold give the following account of the disease. The 
mycelium is present, they say, in the woody bundles of 
plants as soon as they begin to wither, and in badly- 
affected plants it may be traced throughout from the 
roots to tips of the leaf-stalks. It may also often be 
found in plants that show no outward sign of disease. If 
the plants are kept in a damp atmosphere, their whole 
surface becomes covered with a white coat of conidio- 
phores, or spore-bearers, of Fungi, pushed out from the 
mycelium through the epidermis. These are, at first, 
colourless ; and each bears two or three circles of short 
branches at the ends of the cells, which, in a single 
row, form the erect stem. There are from two to five 
branches in each circle, and one or more of them may 
bear one or two smaller branches. On the tip of each 
branchlet there grows a small, oval spore, which falls off 
on being wetted. They suggest for this Fungus the 
name of VerticilUum atro-album. Mycelium was found 
in the tubers, even on plants that appeared moderately 
healthy. 

In a second form of Potato Curl, the plants grow to 
full size, but then the edges of the leaves begin to curl 
backwards, and to become brown; and this extends to 
the whole of each leaf, and gradually back to the stems. 
Microscopic examination shows no Fungi in the leaves, or 
in the upper part of the stems; but underground the 
stems are marked with large, brown spots, and in the 
cortex of these spots the cells are traversed by my- 
celium, while the vessels show no trace of it. The 
roots also are brown and diseased, and the seed-tubers 
are often rotten. Cultivation of the Fungus showed it 
to be F. atro-album. At times, both forms of disease 
occur in the same plant. Tubers produced by plants 



Potato — contimted. 
affected in either of the above ways are almost always 
diseased, and produce shoots that, from their first appear- 
ance, are evidently diseased. These shoots develop slowly, 
and remain small, stunted, and of an unhealthy colour. 
Dark spots appear on the leaves and on the leaf-stalks, 
and the leaves gradually wither from below upwards ; 
and similar changes go on in the stems. The plants 
perish without being able to form new tubers. No Fungi 
have been detected in the leaves or stems of shoots 
produced by diseased tubers ; but aU the subterranean 
parts have the bark permeated by mycelium, though 
there is none visible in the woody bundles. The diseased 
tubers show an abundant mycelium in the corky layers 
of the skin. Cultivation of the mycelium, in each case, 
has yielded V. atro-album. Inoculation from diseased 
plants rendered previously healthy plants diseased ; and 
healthy tubers planted in soil impregnated with conidia 
of F. atro-album produced diseased shoots. Eeinke and 
Berthold suggest that F. atro-album may be an imper- 
fectly-developed condition of some Pyrenomycetous 
Fungus of the genus Nectria, or closely allied to it, 
and oppose the view advocated by Hallier, that the 
cause of Potato Curl is Pleospora polytricha ; nor do 
they think the disease is caused by any species closely 
allied to the genus Pleospora. Sohenck, in a series of 
observations and cultivation of the diseased plants, ob- 
tained from some of them Fungi which were much like 
one form of conidia attributed to Pleospora herbarum, 
and which he called Sporidesmium exitiosum var. Solani. 
It is evident that there is need of further observations, 
since there may be more than one cause of this disease, 
and true parasites may be confounded with Fungi that 
grow only on tissues already dead. No cure is known ; 
hence, prevention is the aim to be kept in view. Diseased 
plants should be pulled up and removed as soon as de- 
tected ; and all the Potato-stalks should be collected into 
heaps and burned. Care should also be taken to prevent 
unsound tubers from being made use of as seed. In 
short, the means employed to limit the spread of Potato 
Eot, and of Peziza postuma, are equally applicable against 
Potato Curl. 

In common with other herbaceous plants, the Potato 
affords, in its dead stems and leaves, an abundant food 
supply to many kinds of Micro-fungi ; but, as none of 
these are known to be injurious to the plants during life, 
they do not require even to be enumerated here. 

Potato tubers are rendered unsightly, at times, by the 
skin being more or less covered with brown patches or 
scabs. These may be due to various causes. In some 
cases, a microscopic examination shows that the scab is 
due to the growth of a Fungus named Tubereinia 
scabies, the spores of which are formed of small cells, 
grouped into a globe around an air space. Each spore 
has a slender stalk at one side. There is often no trace 
of this Fungus at harvest-time ; but, dur'ng the winter, 
it develops, and the spores form a layer beneath the 
skin, often extending over a great part of the tuber. 
After a time, the spores are set free by the bursting of 
the skin. In other forms of scale, the cells are filled 
with mycelium of Fungi, and the formation of the scab 
is probably due to the irritation caused by its presence 
in the tissues. In others, there is no trace of the action 
of Fungi ; and it has been conjectured that the cracks, 
followed by scabbing, are due to contact with irritant 
or corrosive substances in the soil, and that the scabs 
are due to efforts at healing the injury ; but new cracks 
form in them, and so the mischief goes on. The raw 
surfaces of the cracks render the tubers more liable to 
injury from Fungi, insects, frost, and other external 
causes. Scabbed Potatoes are diminished in value 
because of their nnsightliness ; but they do not seem 
unfitted for food when the skin is removed. They 
should not, however, be used as seed. When the cause 
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Potato — continued. 
is in the soil, it should be either removed or connter- 
acted. Potatoes should not be grown in soil known to 
give rise to scabbing. 

Insect Pests. There are no insects, in the British 
Islands, absolutely coiifined to the Potato as their food; 
but several occasionallj devour this, as well as other cul- 
tivated plants. To begin with those that eat the roots 
and tubers. Amongst the worst are the larvae of several 




Fig. 258. Skipjack, ok Click Beetle— a. Line showing 
the natural length. 

kinds of Skipjack Beetles (see Figs. 258 and 259), 
which bore holes in the tubers, to which they are very 
partial (see Wireworms). The larvae of Cockchafers 
{Melolontha vulgaris) and Mole Crickets {Gryllotalpa 
vulgaris) also gnaw them, and the roots at times (see 
Cockchafer and Mole Cricket). 
The larvse of certain Noctuce, or Night 
Moths (see Noctua and Turnip 
Moth), are sometimes very destruc- 
tive to the tubers, but do compara- 
tively little harm to the other 
subterranean organs, since, as a rule, 
they do not feed at the season of 
growth of Potato-plants. Among the 
most harmful are the Heart-and-Dart 
Moth (Agrotis exclamationis), the 
Turnip Moth {A. segetum), and nearly- 
allied species. The larvae of Crane 
Plies (Tipula oleracea and allies), 
commonly known as the Grub, or 
as Leather Jackets, because of the 
toughness of their skins (see Crane 
Ply), frequently injure the roots of 
growing Potatoes, and may also feed 
on the young tubers, though most de- 
structive to grasses. Many kinds 
of small Diptera live, as larvae, in 
decaying Potato tubers, and Curtis, 
in his "iParm Insects," has recorded 
ten species reared by himself from 
this food ; but there is no evidence 
to show that they injure healthy 
tubers. Millipedes, including Poly- 
desmus com/planatus, and one or two species of Julus 
(see Millipedes and Myriapoda), are often found 
feeding in the tubers, but they hardly seem to bore 
into them if quite healthy, and, in general, appear to 
take advantage of holes scooped out by the larvas 
already mentioned, or to bore into tubers which are 
softened by disease. Centipedes also (see Myriapoda) 
are often found in holes in the tubers, but they are all 
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America they suffer much damage from this cause. The 
more injurious of these American insects will be here 
briefly referred to after mention has been made of such 
as have been observed in Britain. 

Curtis records finding a beetle (Macrocnema exoleta), 
allied to the Turnip Plea, feeding on the leaves of . 
Potatoes, and still more abundantly on the Bitter-sweet 
Solanum Dulcamara). The beetle has the head black, 
the thorax deep ochreous, the elytra pale ochreous, 
except a pitchy line down the suture, and the limbs 
pale. It is from Ain. to Jin. long. These pests can 
scarcely be ranked as a serious danger to the Potato 
crop, but, should they become dangerous to it, they ma,y 
be reduced in numbers by the same methods as are 
employed against the Turnip Plea (which see). 

Of moths, few live, in the larval state, on Potato 
leaves ; but one species is almost restricted to this 
plant — the Death's Head Hawk Moth (Acherontia Atro- 
pos). This moth (see Fig. 260) is one of the largest 
and handsomest of our native species. The appear- 
ance, form, and markings, are shown in the woodcut ; 
but the spread of wings may be .5in. The fore wings 




Fig. 259. WiREWORM, OR Larva of Skipjack Beetle. 

carnivorous, and probably assist in reducing the number 
of destructive larvae. Last of the animals that destroy 
the tubers, must be mentioned the various kinds of Slugs, 
which eat large holes in them, _ and continue to feed in 
these till, occasionally, there is little left of the smaller 
tubers (see Slugs). Slugs do not seem to do much 
harm to the green parts of Potato-plants. 

The green stems and the leaves are not, as a rule, 
liable to severe insect attacks with us, though in North 



Fig. 260. Death's Head Hawk Moth. 

are a fine brown, with darker and paler markings, and 
a conspicuous yellow dot in the centre. The hind 
wings are orange-yellow, with two dark bands. The 
body is yellow and brown, with six black cross bands on 
the abdomen, and a row of six bluish spots down the 
middle of the back. The thorax bears, between the fore 
wings, a large mark, like a skull, or "Death's head," 
whence the popular name. Because of this mark,, also, 
the insect is much dreaded, in various parts of Europe, 
by superstitious rustics and others, as ill-omened; and 
this impression is deepened by the power (very rare 
among moths) of emitting a sharp squeak when 
handled. The larva and pupa can also emit peculiar 
sounds. The larva feeds now chiefly on Potatoes ; though 
it has also been found on the Jasmine, the Deadly 
Nightshade (Atropa Belladonna), and the Tea -tree 
{Lycium barbarum). It reaches a very large size, tapering 
a little towards the head, but ending abruptly behind, 
where it bears a small horn, very rough, yellowish, 
and bent downwards, but turned up at the tip. The 
creature is smooth, and is usually pale yellow on the 
back, and green near the head and along the lower 
part of the sides. There are seven oblique, violet or 
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blue stripes, on each side, each pair of which meet on 
the back. The body is sprinkled with minute, black 
dots. A variety sometimes occurs of a brownish-olive, 
with the stripes darker. The larvae feed only by night, 
hiding in the soil by day. Their large size renders them 
somewhat destructive ; though they are never so common 
as to endanger the crop. When full-fed, they crawl 
under ground, and there each forms an earthen cell. In 
this it turns into a large pupa of a red-brown colour. 
Some of the moths may emerge in the late autumn, and 
hybernate; but most do not appear till spring. Should 
it be necessary to reduce the numbers of larvae, they 
must be sought for at night, by lantern light, on the 
ravaged plants ; their large size renders them conspicuous. 
The pupae are frequently turned up in the fields during 
Potato harvest. 

Several species of Hemiptera, or Plant -bugs (see 
Insects), have been recorded by Curtis, in " Farm 
Insects," as living on Potatoes, boring into the tissues 
with their long, sharp beaks j and, by sucking the sap 
from the green organs where abundant, they greatly 
weaken the plants. Several of them belong to the group 
Hemiptera Heteroptera, in which the fore wings have the 
basal half leathery, and the other half membranous. 
Curtis mentions several, as found by himself, feeding on 
the Potato crop, all of them belonging to the genus Lygus. 
These insects are green or ochreous, passing into rosy, 
and are about iin. long. He also describes two species 
of Prog Hoppers, which belong to the group of Homoptera, 
which have the wings of uniform texture (see Trog 
Hopper). These are also about iin. long. One of these 
(JEupteryx picta) is yellow with black spots, and brown 
clouded markings on the front wings. The other he 
names .B. Solani, as a new species (G. C. vi. 388), and 
describes it as lively green, with the tips of the fore 
wings rusty-brown. The name is noticed in the latest 
list of British Homoptera as a synonym of Chlorita 
viridula. Fall. 

Remedies. These Hemiptera undoubtedly do harm 
when very numerous. Probably, the most effective means 
of reducing their numbers would be to sweep the rows 
of Potatoes, every now and then, with a large insect net, 
removing and destroying the insects caught. Applica- 
cations to the plants are scarcely required, though Paris 
Green, applied as recommended for the Potato Beetle, 
would be effective. 

Aphides do so little harm that it is scarcely necessary 
to refer to them. The only species noted by Buekton, 
in " British Aphides," as feeding on Potatoes, is A. urti- 
caria. Two or three others have also been recorded 
from the Continent. 

The insects most hurtful to Potato-plants in the 
United States of America, and in Canada, are beetles, 
most of them belonging to the group of Blister Beetles, 
of the genus Lytta. Five species of this genus have 
been observed to feed on the leaves and stems, but only 
as beetles. There seems little reason to fear injury 
from them on this side of the Atlantic, since their habits 
do not favour the chances of their being accidentally 
imported. The same holds good of the Three-lined Leaf 
Beetle (Lema trilineata), one of the Ghrysomelidm, which 
lives, as larva and as beetle, on Potatoes ; the larva 
shelters itself under a coating of its excrements. The 
famous Colorado Beetle (Doryphora decemlineata) re- 
quires a longer notice, and this will be found under the 
heading Potato Beetle. Still another American beetle 
that injures Potato crops is the Potato- stalk Weevil 
(Baridius trinotatus), which does harm only while in the 
larval state. The larva bores into the stems near the 
base, and eats downwards towards the root, killing the 
plants. It is white, and legless. The beetle is a dark, 
long-snouted Weevil, about Jin. long. It does not seem 
likely to be transported over seas to us ; nor does there 
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Potato — continued. 
seem reason to fear the introduction of the other 
American insects that injure Potatoes. 

Sorts. Varieties of Potatoes are exceedingly numerous, 
and new additions are annually made. It is requisite 
to have a selection of early, second early, and late ones, 
for maintaining the supply throughout the year. Some 
few sorts are grown in immense quantities because of 
their generally good flavour and cropping qualities under 
varied circumstances ; others — a far larger proportion — are 
grown for private consumption, on a more limited scale, 
in gardens, and also by persons who exhibit collections 
at shows. Soil and locality have an important bearing 
on the quality and productiveness of different varieties 
of Potatoes, and the effect on each can only be properly 
learned by experience. A few good sorts known to 
succeed should always be depended upon, and new ones 
tried at first in small quantities, until their respective 
merits are ascertained. The extent to which any sort 
will withstand disease, especially in an unfavourable 
season, is now a material consideration when judging of 
its suitability for extended cultivation. Subjoined is 
a limited selection of sorts which are amongst those 
most approved. 

Kldney-Sbapcd. Ashleaf, Myatt's Prolific, a well-known, 
proliflc sort, which follows the old variety in season. Ashleaf, 
Old, a very old variety, but still one of the best for early supplies. 
Ashleaf, Veitch's Improved Early, a very heavy cropper, of 
handsome appearance, excellent quality, fine flavour, and a first- 
rate forcer ; quite distinct. Beauty of Hebron, a heavy cropper, 
and early ; tubers very handsome, smooth in texture, and slightly 
tinged with pink around the eye ; fine for exhibition. Cosmo- 
politan, an excellent early white variety, of fine form, very pro- 
ductive, and of superior table quality. Covent Garden Per- 
fection, a second early white variety, of medium size and very 
handsome shape; a heavy cropper, and remarkably free from 
disease ; fine for exhibition. Early Dwarf-top, very small top, 
early, and fine for forcing. Early Rose, a first early, American 
variety, of great productiveness. International Kidney, very 
handsome m shape; one of the finest exhibition Kidneys. 
Lapstone, a well-known and good sort, of fine shape, and ex- 
cellent quality. Magnum Bonum, a late, heavy cropper, of robust 
growth, and very free from disease. Miss Fowler, a handsome, 
late, white variety, seedling from Woodstock Kidney, but much 
more proliflc, and a thorough disease-resister ; top growth strong 
and robust ; a very heavy cropper ; tubers of moderate size, very 
even, and of finest table quality. Prince Arthur, one of the 
best main crop Potatoes ; a heavy cropper and excellent keeper ; 
the fiesh is white, and, when boiled, very floury, and of flrst-class 
quality. Welford Park Kidney, tubers large, of flrst-rate 
table quality, very smooth, with clear, white skin ; one of the 
flnest varieties for exhibition or table use. Woodstock Kidney, 
a very handsome variety, of beautiful shape, with very level eyes 
and rather rough skin ; a good cropper, white and mealy when 
cooked; fine for exhibition. Wormleighton Seedling, ex- 
cellent for table use ; a great cropper and good keeper. York- 
shire Hero, a variety of unusual excellence ; one of the flnest 
of the Lapstone section ; smooth, handsome tubers of highest 
quality, and a long keeper. 

Round. Beauty of Kent, a very handsome, second early variety ; 
the tubers are flattish-oval in shape, and of a rich rosy-pink 
colour, and keep good tUl March ; a fine variety for exhibition. 
Bedfont Prolific, a second early sort, very heavy cropper, of 
the finest quality, and a handsome exhibition variety. Blanchard, 
a fine, large variety, of handsome shape, with clear, white 
skin, beautifully streaked with purple ; very desirable for exhibi- 
tion purposes. Dalmahoy, a second early variety, of excellent 
quality; one of the best for general use. Dunbar Regent, a well- 
known, good late sort, very productive. Early Coldstream, a 
remarkably early and proliflc variety, of beautiful shape, and very 
white and floury; flue for forcing. Early Regent, early, 
productive, and of good flavour. Grampian, a handsome and 
distinct, early variety ; skin pinkish-white, flaked with rich 
rosy-pink round the eyes ; an abundant cropper. M.P., a really 
excellent white variety, with rather deep eyes ; seedling from 
Paterson's Victoria, of dwarf, stout growth, the crop remark- 
able for quantity and evenness, of most excellent size, and the 
quality all that 'can be desired; it is a second early, but re- 
quires time to ripen for the table. Paterson's Victoria, an ex- 
cellent sort for general use, large, and very productive. Porter's 
Excelsior, a remarkably handsome variety, superb for exhi- 
bition. Eadstock Beauty, tubers singularly handsome, and of 
fine quality ; a robust grower and heavy cropper. Reading Hero, 
a heavy cropper, of excellent quality, and very free from disease. 
Reading Eusset, a heavy cropping, second early variety, of good 
quality. Red Emperor, or Main Crop, skin clear light red, 
very handsome tubers ; fine for exhibition. Schoolmaster, 
a very superior main crop variety ; tubers large, round, of regular 
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form, with small eyes ; flesh white and floury when cooked ; an 
abundant cropper, very handsome, fine for exhibition, and ex- 
cellent for general use. Scotch Champion, a good main crop 
variety, a heavy cropper, and very free from disease. ViCAR 
OF Laleham, a very fine and distinct variety, seedling from 
Victoria ; the tubers are purple, round, and of very handsome 
shape, with beautiful white flesh, of first-rate table quality, and 
fine for exhibition purposes. 

POTATO BEETLZ: {Doryphora decemUneata). This 
insect, aJso often called the Colorado Beetle, though not 
yet a resident in the British Islands, is among the best 
known of insects, by name, at least, to most persons in the 
United Kingdom, thanks to the scare that arose with 
regard to it a few years ago. It was first observed in 
the Eocky Mountains of America, in the Colorado region, 
feeding on a wild species of Solanum, the genus to which 
the Potato belongs. When Potatoes were planted by 
settlers in the beetle's native home, it attacked the new 
food-plant, throve on it only too well, and commenced 
to spread rapidly eastward; and in 1876 it reached the 
Atlantic coast. It is now common along the Eastern 
States, and in Canada, and it is not impossible that it 
will be conveyed to, and may be able to establish itself 
in, our own islands. It has proved able to withstand 
heat and cold, dry and moist climates ; and would pro- 




FiQ. 261. Potato Beetlk (Doryphora decemUneata), natural size, 
bably find our climate suit it. In its passage eastward 
in America, it committed great havoc in the Potato- 
fields, and excited fears in the minds of many, lest it 
should continue, year by year, to inflict severe injury to 
the Potato crop, and lest it might effect a footing in 
Britain, as appeared very probable. To guard against 
this latter risk, the Privy Council of Great Britain and 
Ireland passed an Order, which was published in the 
"London Gazette" of August 17th, 1877, to the effect 
that "If the owner of, or any person having the charge 
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beetle may be obtained from Figs. 261 and 262, and of 
the larva from Pig. 263. The colours of the beetle are 
as follows ; It is usually straw-yellow above, though, at 
times, the head and thorax are tawny-yellow, with black 
spots on them, as shown. The wing-cases each bear five 
equidistant, black bands, the second and third of which, 
counting from the middle, frequently meet behind. The 
legs are tawny-yellow, with black knees and tarsi, and 
(in, at least, the last pair) black thighs ; the antennae 
are yeUow in their basal part, black in the rest of their 




Fig. 263. Larva op Potato Beetle (Doryphora decemUneata), 
natural size. 

length. The larva (see Fig. 263) is pale yellow, or, rather' 
dusky-yellow, or freckled with minute black dots on the 
back ; and there are two rows of larger black dots along 
each side ; the legs are black. The females place their 
eggs in small clusters on the lower surface of the 





Fig. 262. Potato Beetle (Doryphora decemUneata), enlarged. The left wing-case 
has been removed to show the wing. 

of, any crop of Potatoes, or any vegetable, or substance, 
finds, or knows to be found, thereon the Colorado Beetle, 
in any stage of existence, he shall, with all practicable 
speed, give notice of the same to a Constable of the 

Police establishment of the locality; and it is 

further provided that it shall not be lawful for any person 
to seU, keep, or distribute living specimens of the Colorado 
Beetle in any stage; and any person failing to do any- 
thing he is by this Order required to do, is, for each 
offence, liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds." 
An idea of the general form, size, and markings of the 



Fig. 264. Eggs op Potato Beetle on a Leap, natural size. 

Potato leaves (see Fig. 264). The eggs are oval, smooth, 
bright yeUow, and glossy. In five or six days, the larvse 
appear, and in from two to three weeks 
they are fuU-fed, and creep under 
ground, to become pupse. In about a fort- 
night, the beetles emerge, and the fe- 
males proceed to egg-laying. In America, 
three broods are produced each year, the 
third brood hybemating under ground, 
or in any suitable retreat. Both larvae 
and beetles feed on the leaves of Po- 
tatoes, and soon leave nothing but 
the mere ribs, utterly destroying the 
crop. 

In June, 1877, the insect was found 
at Miihlheim, on the Rhine, and in three 
places at SchUdau, in Prussian Saxony ; 
but it was stamped out by the energetic 
action of the Prussian Government. Oc- 
casional living examples have been found 
in British seaports, but they have never 
appeared in this country on the Potato 
crops. In America, and in Germany, it 
has been observed that, when they have 
exhausted the Potato-plants, they resort 
to low weeds, e.g., Goosefoot, Knotgrass, Hedge Mustard, 
and even to Cabbage. 

Remedies. In America, the use of Paris Green, or 
Scheele's Green (hydrocupric arsenite), sold at about 6d. 
per lb., is found effectual in saving the crop of Potatoes. 
It may be dusted on the plants, but it is better to mix it 
with water, in the strength of a tablespoonful to a bucket 
of water, and to sprinkle them with this. Caution must 
be used in handling this substance, as it is a dangerous 
poison. Hand-picking would probably be sufficient to 
get rid of the insects on their first appearance in a new 
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Potato Beetle — continued. 
locality, at a distance from other habitats, ag must be 
the case in their appearance anywhere in Europe. 

For other Beetles destructive to Potatoes, see remarks 
on Insects under Potato. 

POTATO ONIOIT. A variety of Onion, cultivated 
in much the same way as Shallots. Single bulbs may 
be planted in January, or as early in spring as weather 
permits, in rows about 12in. apart, a distance of Bin. 
being allowed in the rows. The produce is useful for 
an early supply. Increased only by tubers. 

POTATO, SPAXISH or SWEET. A common 
name applied to Batatas edulis (which see). 

POTBNTIIiIiA (a kind of diminutive from potens, 
powerful ; alluding to the reputed medicinal 
power, of which these plants really possess very 
little, being merely mild astringents, like the 
rest of the tribe). Cinquefoil. Including Corn- 
arum, Sorkelia, SMaldia, and Tormentilla. 
Obd. Rosacece. A large genus of glabrous, 
pilose, or silky-tomentose, mostly hardy sub- 
shrubs or herbs, rarely annuals. According to 
the authors of the " Genera Plantarum," the 
species number about 120, although upwards 
of 220 have been accorded specific rank 
by various authors. They are natives of the 
temperate and frigid regions of the Northern 
hemisphere, rarely occurring in the tropics ; 
only two species have been found in the 
Southern hemisphere. Flowers white or 
yellow, very rarely red or purple, often 
disposed in corymbose cymes, rarely axillary 
and solitary ; caJyx persistent, with a concave, 
hemispherical, or urceolate tube, and five (rarely 
four) erect or spreading, triangular-ovate, val- 
vate lobes ; petals five (rarely four), obovate, 
orbiculate, or linear- spathulate ; stamens usually 
numerous. Leaves alternate, or the floral ones 
opposite, digitately three to seven-foliolate or 
imparl - pinnate ; leaflets solitary, or bi- or 
temate, often lobed or divided ; stipules adnate 
to the base of the petioles. Several species 
of this genus are very desirable subjects for 
rockwork, bare banks, and similar situations ; 
they thrive in almost any moderately good 
garden soil, but a sandy one is preferable. 
Potentillas may be readily propagated by divi- 
sion, or by seeds. Some of the hybrid forms 
are of far more importance to horticulturists 
than the typical species. The undermentioned are hardy 
herbaceous perennials, except where otherwise specified. 

P. alba (white). Jl. white, with a dark orange ring at the base, 
nearly lin. across ; petals obcordate, longer than the calyx ; 
pedicels axillary and terminal. February to August. I., lower 
ones quinate, upper ones temate. Stems procumbent, weak. 
European Alps, &c. 

P. alpestris (mountain). Jl. bright yellow, about lin. across, 
with cordate petals and acute sepals; pedicels axillary 
and terminal, long. JiUy. I., radical ones of five, rarely of 
seven wedge-shaped, rather hairy leaflet-s, deeply cut m the 
upper half. Stems ascending, h. bin. to 12in. Europe, &c. 
(Britain). (Sy. En. B. 129.) 

P amblgua (doubtful).* Jl. rich yellow, about lin. across, and 
iust overtopping the dense carpet of foliage. June. I. green, 
forming a dwarf, dense mass. A. Bin. Himalaya, 1851. A creeping 
plant, of free growth. (B. M. 4613.) 

P. areuta (sharply-serrated). /. pale yellow, in a crowded, dichoto- 
mout panicle ; petals obovate, entire, longer than the calyx 
June and July. I. pinnate; leaflets roundish-ovate, oblique at 
base doubly and deeply toothed. Stem erect, pubescent, h. lit. 
to 3ft. North America, 1826. (B. B. 1379.) 

P. argyrophyUa (sUvery-leaved).* Jl. yellow |m. to liin. m 
diameter ; petals obcordate-cuneate ; calyx silky. Summer, i., 
leXts sessUe or sUghtly stalked green, finely silky above, white 
ben^thVteethacutl. h'uit.tokt. Himalaya. SY!f. P. insigms 
f-n T» 1841 37) 

P a. atrosangulnea (dark blood-coloured). Jl. of a beautiful 
dSkcrimsom Himalaya, 1822. Syn. P. atrosangmnea (L. B. C. 
786 ; B. M. 2689). 



Potentilla — continued. 

P. atrosanguinea (dark red). A synonym of P. argyrophylla 
atrosanguinea. 

P. Cluslana (Clusins'). Jl. in terminal corymbs ; corolla white, 
large ; petals roundish, hardly longer than the calyx. June to 
August, l.t radical ones quinate, cauline ones temate ; leaflets 
oval-cuneiform, pubescent, tridentate at apex, with connivent 
teeth, h. 6in. Eastern Europe, &c., 1806. (B. M. 1327 ; 
J. F. A. 116.) 

P. Comarum (Comarum). Marsh Cinquefoil or Potentil. This 
is the correct name of the plant described in this work as 
Coniarum palustre. 

P. congesta (crowded).* Jl. crowded, terminal ; corolla white '• 
petals longer than the calyx ; outer calyx segments quite entire- 
August. I., radical ones pinnate ; leaflets ciineate-oblong, cut at 
the apex. h. 1ft. to 2ft. California, 1826. (B. M. 2880, under 
name of Borkelia congesta.) 

P. formosa (beautiful). A synonym of P. nepalensis. 




Fig. 265. Potentilla fruticosa, showing Flowering Branch, detached 
Flower, with Petals removed, and Carpel. 

P. fruticosa (shrubby).* Jl. yellow, sub-corymbose, numerous, 
small, with obovate-roundish petals, longer than the calyx. 
Summer. (. pinnate; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, quite entire, hairy. 
h. 2ft. to 4ft. Northern hemisphere (Britain). Shrub. See 
Fig. 265, (Sy. En. B. 436.) 

P. gracilis (slender). JU golden-yellow ; petals, obcordate, longer 
than the silky calyx. July. I. quinate, lower ones on long 
petioles, upper ones sessile ; leaflets lanceolate, deeply and pin- 
natifldly serrated, white-tomentose beneath. Stem hairy, 
corymbosely panicled at apex. h. 1ft. to 2ft. North America, 
1826. (B. M. 2984.) 

P. grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl. yellow, large; petals 
obcordate, twice the length of the calyx; receptacle pilose. 
June and July. I. temate ; leaflets obovate, cuneate at base, 
deeply serrated, pilose. South Europe, 1640. Plant ascending. 
(B. M. 75.) 

P. Hopwoodiana (Hopwood's).* Jl , petals beautifully variegated, 
marked with a spot of deep rose-colour at the base, and from it 
to the centre of a pale straw-colour, edged with bright rose- 
colour. June and July. I., lower ones with five or six leaflets, 
upper ones temate ; leaflets oblong-cuneiform, coarsely toothed, 
hairy on both surfaces, h. lift A hybrid. (B. E. 1387; 
S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 61.) 

P. insignis (remarkable). A synonym of P. argyrophylla. 

P. laciniosa (jagged-leaved). Jl. yellow, disposed in corymbose 
panicles ; petals obcordate, much longer than the calyx. June 
and July I. with five to seven oblong, laciniately-pinnatifld, 
pilose leaflets. Stem erect, reddish. A. lit. to IJft. Hungary, 
1816. A sub-species of P. recta. (B. E. 1478.) 

P. lupinoldes (Lupine-like). A synonym of P, nivalis. 
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P. minima (smallest), fl. yellow ; calyx segments shorter than 
the corolla. May and June. I. ternate, smoothish above, but 
pilose be-eath ; leaflets obovate, short, cienat^d, and rather 
retuse. h. Sin. Alps, 1818. (L. B. C. 480.) 

P. miSBOUrica (Missouri). A synonym of P. pennaylvanvia. 

P. nepalensls (Nepaul). This species is very like P. arriyro- 
phylla atrosanguineat but has quinate, radical leaves. Himalaya. 
Syn. p. formosa (S. B. F. G. 136). 

P. nitida (shining).* ft. of a delicate rose, the green sepals 
showing between the petals, the petals nearly oval in outline, 
notched at the apex, longer than the calyx ; solitary. Summer. 
I. ternate ; leaflets obovate or wedge-shaped, toothed at the apex, 
clothed on both sides with shining, silvery, silky down. Stems 
ascending. South Europe, 1815. (Gn., June, 1884; J. F. A. 25 : 
R. G. 858.) 

P. nivalis (snowy), ft. three to six, terminal ; corolla white ; 
petals obcordate, shorter than the calyx. July, t with flve to 
seven obovate, roundish, obtuse leaflets, which ai'e connivently 
serrated at the apex, and densely clothed with silky hairs. Stem 
erect, pilose. A. iin. to 6in. Pyrenees, 1739. Syn. P. lupinoides 
(L. B. C. 654). 

P. nivea (snowy-leaved), ft. yellow ; petals broad, obcordate, 
a little longer than the calyx. June to August. I. ternate ; 
leaflets obovate-cuneiform, with flat, deeply serrated margins, 
rather hairy above, but clothed with white tomentum beneath. 
Europe, Ac, 1815. Plant ascending. (L. B. C. 460.) 

P. n. macrophylla (large-leaved). A variety with larger flowers 
and leaflets, and elongated petioles. (B. M. 2982.) 

P. pennsylvanlca (Pennsylvanian). ft. yellow, corymbose ; 
petals emarglnate, longer than the woolly calyx. June to- 
August. I. pinnate^ with usually three pairs of leaflets, hoary 
and silky above, white-downy beneath; leaflets oblong, pinnatiSd, 
with linear-lanceolate, acute segments. A. lift. North America, 
1827. Syn. P. missourim (B. E. 1412). 

P. pyrenaica (Pyrenean). ft. deep golden-yellow, large, the 
petals very round, and overlapping, and twice as long as the calyx. 
Summer. I., radical ones on long stalks, velvety or nearly smooth, 
with oblong leaflets, toothed towards the end ; cauline ones three 
to five-lobed,'on short stalks, and the upper ones entire, h. 8in. 
to 16in. Eastern and Central Pyrenees. A showy species, some- 
times covered with adpressed hairs, and at others quite smooth. 

P. Russelliana (Bussell's). ft. of a rich blood-scarlet, nearly 
2in. in diameter ; petals obcordate; Summer and autumn. I. 
ternate, one-coloured beneath, h. 1ft. Hardy. A hybrid, pro- 
bably between P. argyrophylla atrosarmuinsa and P. nepalenais. 
(B. M. 3470.) 

P. Saxlftaga (Saxifrage-like).* ft. white, in corymbose, sub- 
umbellate heads ; petals nearly round, twice as long as the 
calyx. May and June. I. either of flve leaflets, the central 
leaflets having short, partial petioles, and all being three-toothed, 
with connivent teeth, or of three leaflets, which are generally 
entire. Stem shrubby, with very short, densely-tufted branches. 
h. 4in. to 6in. Mentone. (P. M. x.) 

P. Slbbaldia (Sibbaldia). H. yellow, few, in terminal, close 
cymes ; petals small. July. I. lin. to 3in. long ; leaflets Jin. to 
lin. long. Stems Sin. to 5in. long, axillary, ascending, leafy. 
Europe (Britain), North America. (Sy. En. B. 426.) Syn. Sib- 
baldia procuTnbens. 

P. Tormentilla (Tormentilla). Blood-root. n. bright yellow, 
small, and mostly with four petals ; the flrst one of each stem 
has, however, frequently five. Summer. ^., lower ones shortly 
stalked ; upper ones always sessile, with three, or rarely five, 
leaflets. Stems erect. Europe, &c. (Britain). (B. M. PI. 101 ; 
Sy. En. B. 430.) Syn. P. tridentata. 

P. tridentata (three-toothed). A synonym of P. Tormentilla. 

P. ungulculata (clawed).* ft. pearly-white, iin. in diameter, in 
o.en panicles with slender, spreading branches, peduncles, and 

Sedicels ; petals rather longer than the calyx lobes, rounded 
uly, I., radical ones 4in. to 8in. Ion/, petioled, narrow -linear, 
flexuous, sessile, consisting of three closely-packed leaflets ; 
cauline ones more sessile, with more scattered leaflets. Stem 
9in. to 12in. high, very slender. California. (B. M. 6560.) Syn. 
Ivesia ungulculata. 

P. vema (spring), fl. bright yellow, in irregular panicles at the 
ends of the stems, with obcordate petals longer than the calyx. 
Spring. ;. rigid ; lower ones on long stalks, with five or seven, 
oblong or wedge-shaped, toothed leaflets ; upper ones quinate 
or rarely ternate, nearly sessile, h. 6in. to 8in., but some- 
times prostrate. Europe, &c. (Britain). A variable species. 
(Sy. En. B. 428.) 

P. vlscosa (clammy), ft. yellow, crowded at the tips of the 
branches into a few-flowered panicle ; petals obovate, emarglnate, 
hardly longer than the calyx. June to August. I, greenish on 
both surfaces, pinnate ; leaflets oblong, sharply and deeply ser- 
rated, upper ones decurrent, lower ones small. A. 1ft. to lift. 
Dahuria, 1797. (B. E. 1492.) 



FOTENTIL, MAKSH. 



! Fotentilla Comarnm. 



FOTERIUM (the old Greek name, used by Dioeoorides, 
from poterion, a drinking-cup ; the foliage of Burnet haying 
been used in the preparation of some medicinal drink). 



Foterinm — continued. 
Burnet. Including Sanguisorba. Obd. Bosaceae. A genus 
comprising about fifteen or twenty species of greenhouse 
or hardy, perennial (in one case annual) herbs, decumbent 
at base, yery rarely spiny shrubs, inhabiting the whole of 
the temperate and warmer regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere. Mowers at the tips of the scapes, densely capitate 
or spicate, small, bracteate and bibraoteolate ; calyx tube 
turbinate, persistent, constricted at throat ; lobes four, 
petal-like, deciduous, imbricated ; petals absent. Leaves 
alternate, impari-pinnate ; petioles elongated, with an iin- 
bricated sheath at base ; leaflets petiolulate, serrated, 
rarely entire. The herbaceous kinds thrive in any ordinary 
garden soil, and may be increased by seeds. The shrubs 
require a Uglit, rich soil, and may be propagated by young 
cuttings, which will root readily under a glp,ss. See also 
Bnrnet. 

P. oandatum (tailed), ft. greenish, dioecious, sometimes six-cleft 
and trigynous ; spikes elongated, cylindrical. January to April; 
l.f under surface, as well as the petioles and peduncles, villous. 
Branches unarmed, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Canary Islands, 1779. Green- 
house shrub. (B. M. 2341.) 

P. officinale (officinal). Great Burnet. yJ. dark purple ; spikes 
ovate ; stamens equalling the glabrous calyx. June to August. 
I. glabrous ; leaflets ovate, rather cordate, h. 3ft. to 4ft. 
Europe (Britain). Perennial herb. SYN. Sanguigoria ojftcinalis 
(Sy. En. B. 421). 

P. Sanguisorba (Sanguisorba). Common Salad Burnet, fl. 
greenish or purplish ; lower ones of the head male, upper ones 
female. June and Jiily. I., as well as the stems, glabrous ; leaf- 
lets roundish-ovate, h. 1ft. to 2f r. Europe (Britain). Perennial 
herb. (Sy. En. B. 419.) 

P. splnosum (spiny), ft. greenish, in oblong spikes. April to 
August. Z., leaflets smoothish, serrated. Branches rather villous, 
the ultimate ones terminating in spines, h. 2ft. to 3ft. South 
Europe, 1595. Hardy shrub. (S. F. G. 943.) 




Fig. 256. Larvae of Pothekb Moth. 

FOTHERB MOTHS. Under this name are included 
numerous species of Noctuidas, the larviie of which devour 
the low-growing garden produce or potherbs, such as 
Cabbages, Turnips, Beets, Peaa, Beans, Carrots, &o. The 
moths are nearly all dull-coloured, and mostly have a 
spread of wings of IJin. to 2iin. They belong to groups 
for the most part already discussed (see Mamestra, 
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Potherb Uoths — continued. 
IToctua, Flnsia) ; hence, it is niuieoessarj to repeat 
here what is to be found under these headings, as to 
the form and habits of the moths. The larvas are long 
and worm-like (see Fig. 266), not hairy, and generally 
dull green, brown, or yellowish in colour, with longi- 
tudinal lines and black dots, though sometimes orna- 
mented with brighter colours. They live hidden between 
the leaves of their food-plants, or underground upon 
roots of Turnips and other plants, and, unless looked 
for, are very seldom to be seen. Owing to their mode 
of life, they are apt to remain in Cabbages and other 
vegetables till cooked and sent to the table. It is hardly 
possible to get rid of them entirely, and the more so, 
since most of them feed largely on weeds, as well as on 
garden produce. Hadena oleracea sometimes gets the 




Fig. 267. Hadena oleracea. 

name of Potherb Moth, though not peculiarly destruc- 
tive. For its appearance, see Fig. 267. The front wings 
are reddish-brown; there is a, nearly white line parallel 
to the hind margin, and bent so as form a W nearly 
in the middle ; the stigmas near the middle of the wing 
are margined with white scales, and the one nearer the 
tip (the reniform stigma) is of a dull oehreous colour. 
The hind wings are grey-brown, paler towards the 




Fig 268. Larva of Hadena oleracea. 

base, and the body is grey-brown. The larva (see Fig. 
268) is usually some shade of dull greenish-grey, with 
many white dots, and a smaller number of regularly- 
arranged black dots along the body. The back is marked 
with three dull, darker lines lengthwise, and there is » 
white line running along the lower part of each side. 
The pupa is protected in an earthen cocoon. 

Remedies. The larvae of aU kinds of Potherb Moths 
should be destroyed whenever seen. Hand-picking, though 
slow, is, perhaps, the surest method. Gas-lime is a very 
useful application, either used fresh in a narrow ring on 
the soil, roufid, but not touching, the stems of the plants, 
or after some months' exposure to air, when it should be 
dusted over the plants, so as to allow it to get between 
the leaves. Soot has also been successfully employed. 
Of course, such remedies render it necessary to thoroughly 
wash the plants before using them at table. The pnpse 
are often exposed when the soil is dug over in garden- 



Potherb Moths — continued. 
ing operations, and they should be destroyed. The 
moths may be attracted by light, or by " sugaring," and 
should be caught and killed. 

Potherbs are also frequently damaged by hairy larvas. 
Some account of these will be found under Tiger 
Moths (which see). 

FOTHOMOKFHE. Included under Piper. 

POTHOS (the Cingalese name of one of the species ; 
the Pothos of Theophrastus is an entirely different plant). 
Obd. Aroidece (Araceae). Of this genus, about forty species 
have been enumerated, but, according to the " Genera 
Plantarum," not more than twenty are really distinct. 
They are much-branched, tall, stove, climbing shrubs, with 
the lower branchlets rooting, and those at the summit 
spreading, and inhabit Asia, Australia, the Pacific Islands, 
and (one species) Madagascar. Spathe small, ovate or 
conchoid, rarely elongated, reflexed, green, accrescent or 
persistent ; spadix shorter than the spathe, long-stipitate, 
clavate, globose, or ovoid, often deourved, sometimes 
twisted or flexuous, clothed with perfect flowers, each of 
which has a perianth of six segments, fornicate at apex; 
peduncles leafy, sheathed, or naked. Leaves distichous, 
obliquely linear or ovate-lanceolate, the blade sometimes 
deficient ; petioles winged or widened, and leafy. The 
species described below are the only ones worth growing, 
the others being more curious than ornamental. For 
culture, see Anthnrinm. 

P. acaulis (stemless). A garden synonym of Anthurium Rookeri. 

P. argyrsea (silvery). A garden synonym of Sdndapsus argyrcea. 

P. aurea (golden). I. strikingly variegated, of a dark green, 

boldly and irregularly marked by bands or fantastic-snaped 

blotches of creamy-yellow, here and there suffused with pale 

yellowish-green, cordate, ovate, acute, thick, fleshy. Solonion 

Isles, 1880. A very distinct and remarkable plant, of free growth ; 

"probably some species of Scindapsus or Raphviophora" (N. E. 

Brown). (I. H. 387.) 

P. cannsefolia (Canna-leaved). A synonym of Spathiphyllum 

canncefolium. 
P. ceUitocanlis (concealed-stemmed).* I. obligue, sessile, with a 
short, clasping sheath, broadly elliptic in outline, very obtuse at 
apex, and cordate at base, rich dark green ; under surface pale 
gi'een, and minutely crystalline. North-west Borneo, 1880. A 
handsome climber, lying perfectly flat upon the surface over 
which it climbs ; it is a most desirable plant for covering walls, 
trunks of tree-ferns, &c. As the flowers of the plant are un- 
known, it is far from certain that it belongs to the genus Pothos. 
(F. d. S. 2419-20 ; I. H. n. s., 496.) 
P, foetidus (fetid). A synonym of Symplocarpus fceUdics. 
P. Seemanni (Seemann's). Jl., spathe ovate or ovate-oblong, 
apiculate ; spadix slightly longer than the stipes ; peduncles 
short. May. I. lanceolate, acute, obtuse at base ; petioles more 
or less cuneate, auriculate-rotundate, shorter than the blade. 
China, 1821. (B. E. 1337, under name of P. scandens.) 

POTS ATSm POTTING. Pots are amongst the 
most essential of garden utensils, and on the proper 
execution of Potting depends materially the success 
attained in plant culture. Potting is a general term 
meant to imply that a plant is being first placed in a 
Pot, or transferred from one size to another for providing 
additional rooting space. Pots are generally made of clay, 
and as this varies in different localities, so do the articles 
made from it ; from different potteries, too, the sizes and 
shapes vary considerably. In making Pots, a certain 
quantity of clay is called a " cast " ; this is worked to make 
the number by which the sizes are in many places dis- 
tinguished — thus, 48's, 32's, 24's, &c. — the two lesser 
numbers taking respectively the same quantity of clay 
to the cast as the other, but the Pots being in two larger 
sizes. In other places, the sizes are known by inches, as 
5in., 6in., Bin., and so on. All Pots are made, or should 
be made, wider at the top than at the bottom ; this 
is an essential provision for allowing the balls to be 
turned out without becoming broken. If the shape were 
cylindrical, or the bottom wider than the top, this would 
be an impossibility, as the ball becomes compressed inside 
to the same shape, and, in due course, is usually permeated 
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Pots and Potting — continued. 
with roots. In order to supply plants with an amount of 
soil and root space somewhat in proportion to their several 
requirements, numerous sizes of Pots are indispensable. 
There are various sorts and shapes made, the most being 
of the ordinary description ; while special ones are made 
for Orchids, and for other purposes, such as forcing Rhu- 
barb and Seakale. Ordinary Pots are always provided with 
a hole at the bottom, for the escape of water ; in some of 
the larger sizes, two or three in addition are made at 
the side, near the bottom. A rim is generally made round 
the top, but, in some potteries, small sizes are made 
without ; one of the objects being that a larger quantity 
may be stood in a given space after they are filled with 
plants — the absence of rims allowing them to be arranged 
in u. smaller compass. Orchid-pots are of greater width, 
in proportion to depth, than others of ordinary make; 
they are also much perforated at the bottom and sides, 
to insure the porosity and perfect drainage which 
these plants require, and to allow spaces for their roots 
to grow through and attach themselves to the outside 
surface. Blanching-pots used for forcing Ehubarb and 
Seakale are large and deep, and are provided with a 
movable top, for affording access to the interior without 
lifting off the whole. They are inverted over the plants 
in the reserve ground, or elsewhere in the open garden, 
and covered with leaves or fermenting material. These 
Pots are specially useful where forcing or forwarding ia 
only requisite in spring, and not throughout the winter. 

Some few cultivators favour glazed Pots in preference 
to those of the usual description, which are unglazed ; but 
they are much higher priced, and, for several reasons, are 
not to be generally recommended. Glazed Pots do not 
need much attention to keep them clean, and plants 
grown in them require less water than in the others ; but 
there is not the same degree of cohesion between the 
soil and Pot, which is most desirable for success in plant 
culture. 

Besides the sorts of Pots already referred to, there are 
others known as the Alpine or Double-sided, and the 
Double-rimmed. The Alpine Pot is virtually two, one 
inside the other, a narrow space being allowed between 
them for filling with water, damp sand, or moss, for the 
purpose of preventing evaporation from the soil in which 
the plant grows. This end may be gained, to a certain 
extent, by the use of moss and two ordinary Pots of 
different sizes, one inside the other; but, if water is 
intended for filling the space between, only the best 
ware, as used for the Alpine Pot, would suit : the 
ordinary sort would be too porous. Double-rimmed 
Pots are used for propagating, when bell glasses are 
employed; an extra rim being made for the reception of 
the glass, which admits of all the space inside being 
occupied with cuttings. These Pots have few practical 
advantages, and are not extensively used. Shallow Pots 
are now in great demand, especially for Orchids : they 
may be suspended like baskets, and, being shallow, are 
often called pans. 

Potting forms a most important part of the routine work 
of gardening ; it has to be practised more or less almost 
daily in all extensive establishments. The work varies 
infinitely with the numerous subjects grown, as do also 
the requirements of different plants. Some need very firm, 
and others only moderately firm. Potting ; and, again, one 
sort of plant will bear frequent, and what ia termed large, 
shifts, while certain death would result with another were 
it similarly treated. A few general remarks may be given 
on this subject here ; but it will be unnecessary to enter 
far into details, since these are given elsewhere under 
the several plants which specially require them, and the 
practice is one which can only be fully learned by long 
experience and close observation. The provision of 
proper and eificient drainage is always of great im- 
portance, and forms the first part of the Potting 



Pots and Pottingf — continued. 
process, except the preparation of soil and Pots. These 
latter should always be used clean and dry ; they 
are best if washed ; but when this is impracticable, a 
thorough rubbing-out is most essential. It may not be 
generally known that plants never turn out properly 
from Pots that are wet or dirty at the time they are used ; 
sometimes, it is impossible to separate balls of earth 
without breaking them all to pieces, and so destroying, 
or at least injuring, the roots. Dry, clean Pots, and good 
drainage, are, therefore, important preparations for Potting. 
The proper soil will, of course, vary with the numerous 
plants about to be inserted therein, but a rule of general 
application is that of having it just sufficiently moist at 
the time of using. Wet soil cannot be properly worked 
in around the roots, and plants never succeed so well 
when placed in it; while a soil too dry cannot be rightly 
solidified in Potting, and is difficult to moisten through 
afterwards by watering. Soft-wooded plants may in- 
variably have more soil added to their roots at one time 
than those of a hard-wooded nature : where Pots nearly 
as large again may be safely used with the one, the other 
would only require the least additional space. Spring 
is the season when Potting operations are naturally most 
active, as the period when new growth commences 
in so many plants, after comparative inactivity, is 
a good time to provide them with additional root-space 




Fig. 269. Potting-bench. 

or whatever other attention they may require. In 
Potting hard-wooded plants of any description, the old 
ball should never be placed lower in the soil than 
it has previously been ; if the stems are buried, certain 
death will, in most cases, be the result. These remarks 
apply more particularly to Heaths and numerous 
subjects of a like tender nature that are natives of 
Australia, the Cape, &c. In contrast to the class of 
plants just referred to, there are others which may 
have their stems buried at the time of Potting without 
the least fear of injury; these are mostly of the soft- 
wooded class, and need not be severally mentioned. 
Another point for reference is that of properly fiUing- 
in the space all round the old ball of earth. It is not 
an unfrequent occurrence, on turning a plant out after 
it has been shifted, to find the space round the lower part 
of the old ball only partly filled; this shows very 
inferior workmanship. If a plant is potted as it 
should be, all the additional soil given will have been 
rendered equally firm with the hand or hand-rammer, as 
the case may be, and thus the old and new soil will unite. 
Plants should never be Potted when the balls are dry 
or approaching dryness : they seldom get soaked after- 
wards when surrounded with soil of a moist nature, 
through which the water, when given, will pass readily, 
and leave the dry part to remain as before. The balls 
of earth and the soil used should, therefore, be as near 
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Pots and Potting — continued. 
alike, regarding moisture, as may be practicable ; either 
extreme must be avoided. 

A strong Potting-benoh is always requisite for the 
proper execution of work upon it. Unless the bench is 
firm. Potting on it is unsatisfactory, as the soil cannot 
be pressed or rammed unless the Pot rests upon 
a solid base. The shape and strength of material best 
suited for a strong Potting-benoh are indicated in 
Fig. 269. Such a one made strong would last a very 
long time, and could be moved about to any part of the 
garden, if desired. 



POTTERY-TREE. 

Moquilea utilis. 



A common name applied to 



POTTLE. 

POUFARTIA. 

se). 



> measures. 

Included under Spondias (which 



POUROUKA (the native name in Guiana). Ord. 
UHicaceae. Of this genus of trees, about thirty species 
have been enumerated, natives of tropical South America. 
Flowers dioecious, numerously disposed, the males in 
glomerules or cymose-paniculate heads, the females in 
cymes ; peduncles axillary, solitary or twin. Mature fruit 
distinct, erect, much larger than in allied genera. Leaves 
alternate, long-stalked, undivided or sometimes on the 
same tree palmately three to five-fid or parted ; stipules 
large, very caducous. P. edidis, the only species which 
calls for mention here, requires culture similar to Arto- 
carpns (which see). 
P. edulls (edible), fr. in clusters, of the form and taste of Hazel 

nuts (much esteemed by the natives of Columbia). I. green above, 

bluish-white beneath, as large as those of Wigandia imperiali3'. 

Cold regions of Columbian Cordilleras, 1873. Greenhouse. 

POTJRRETIA. A synonym of Puya (which see). 

POURRETIA FRIGIDA. A synonym of Dyckia 
trigi&a (which see). 

POTTS, PODUS. Used in Greek compounds, this 
signifies a foot or stalk ; e.g., Podosperm (the same as 
Funiculus), the stalk on which some seeds are borne. 

PRJECOX. Appearing or developing comparatively 
early. 

PR2:M0RSE. Having an irregular, ragged termi- 
nation ; appearing as if bitten off. 

PRAIRIE CLOVER. See Petalostemon. 

PRASAITTHEA. A synonym of Paliavana (which 
see). 

PRASINUS. Grass-green. 

PRASOPHTLLUM (from Prason, a Leek, and 
phyllon, a leaf ; in allusion to the similarity which exists 
in the leaves). Okd. Orchideae. A genus comprising 
about twenty-six species of greenhouse, terrestrial orchids ; 
two are natives of New Zealand, one is New Caledonian, 
and the rest are Australian. Flowers small, in loose or 
dense, sessile spikes ; the perianth often abruptly inflexed 
above the ovary. Leaves in a long sheath, sometimes 
elongated, terete, sometimes reduced to a short mucro. 
The species are of botanical interest only. 

FRATEITSIS. Inhabiting meadows. 

PRATIA (named after M. Prat-Bernon, of the French 
Navy, who accompanied Freycinet, but died a few days 
after the expedition saUed). Syn. Piddingionia. Obd. 
Campanulacew. A genus comprising about fifteen species 
of usually slender, prostrate or creeping, rarely tall, as- 
cendent or erect, greenhouse or hardy herbs, na,tives ot 
Tropical Asia, Australia, New Zealand, and South America. 
Flowers often rather smaU, in many species abortive, 
dioecious; calyx tube adnate, obovoid or turbinate; limb 
five-parted; corolla obUque, with incurved, obhque or 
sub-bilabiate lobes; peduncles axUlary, one-flowered. 



Pratia — continued. 

Leaves alternate, frequently broad, toothed. For culture, 

see Lobelia, to which this genus is allied, and from 

which it principally differs in the fruit being a globose 

or obovoid berry, and not a dry capsule. 

P. angulata (angled).* Jl. white, nearly iin. long, with the 
corolla tubular at the extreme base, and oblong, acute limbs ; 
peduncles axillary, slender, 2in. long, ebracteate. Summer. 
(. shortly stalked, rather thick, sub-orbicular, truncate or rounded 
at the base, coarsely toothed. Stem creeping, slender, matted, 
with few large, scattered, spreading, white hairs. New Zealand, 
1879. An extremely pretty little creeper for rockwork; quite 
hardy. Syn. Loielia littoralis. 

P. begonlaefolia (Begonia-leaved). Jl. blue, small, on solitary 
pedicels. June to August, fr. purple, about the size of a Pea. 
I. roundish-cordate, serrated, petiolate, hairy on both surfaces, 
oblique at the base. Stems filiform, creeping, hairy. Nepaul, 
1827. Greenhouse. (B. R. 1S73.) 

P. repeng (creeping).* fl. white, with a violet tint, over iin. long ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, but split at the back ; peduncles rather 
long, axillary, one-flowered. June to October. I. petiolate, 
rather reniform, undulately sub-crenated. Falkland Islands. _ A 
very pretty little hardy plant, well adapted for a sunny position 
on rockwork. Syns. Lobelia Pratiana, L. repeiw. 

PREMITA (from premnon, the stump of a tree ; in 
aJlusion to the low stems of most species). Stn. 
Baldingera. Obd. VerhenacecB. A genus comprising 
upwards of thirty species of glabrous, pubescent, or 
tomentose, stove shrubs, sub-shrubs, or trees, inhabiting 
the warmer regions of the Old World. Flowers white or 
bluish, small, disposed in terminal, trichotomous panicles, 
or in opposite cymes or clusters, forming a spike-like 
thyrse ; calyx small, two-lobed or three to five-toothed ; 
corolla tube short, cylindrical; limb spreading, four-fid. 
Leaves opposite, entire or toothed. Few of the species 
are cultivated in this country. They thrive in a compost 
of sandy loam, peat, and leaf mould, and may be increased 
by seeds, or by cuttings. 

P. escnlenta (edible). Jl. disposed in small, tei-minal, con- 
tracted cymes; corolla yellowish-white. May. fr. purple. 
I. very short-stalked, oblong, acuminate, slightly narrowed at 
base, dentate. Branchlets and cymes farinaceously-puberulous. 
lu 6ft. to 8ft. East Indies, 1824. Shrub. 
P. Integrlfolia (entire-leaved). Headache-tree. fi. strongly- 
scented, disposed in a loosely corymbose, terminal panicle ; 
corolla gr,jenish-white. July. I. short-stalked, ovate or oval, 
entire or crenate-toothed above, opposite, sometimes whorled, 
2in. to Sin. long. h. 10ft. to 12ft. East Indies, 1827. Tree. 
Syns. P. serratifoUa, P. spinosa. 
P. latlfolia (broad-leaved). Jl. disposed in terminal, axillary, 
pedunculate panicles ; corolla dirty-white. June. I. stalked, 
rotundate-cordate or oval, 2iin. long, coarctate-acuminate or 
obtuse, entire or obsoletely repand above, shining above, pale 
beneath, ft. 15ft. East Indies, 1827. Erect, branched shrub or 
small tree. 
P. serratlfolla (serrate-leaved). A synonym of P. inteijrifolia. 
P. spinosa (spiny). A synonym of P. integrifolia. 

FREITANTHES (from prenes, drooping, and anthos, 
a, fiower ; on account of the drooping fiower-heads). In- 
cluding Harpalyce and Nahalus. Ord. Oompositce. A 
genus comprising about sixteen species of hardy, erect, 
often tall and sub-scandent, glabrous or rarely hispid 
herbs, of which six inhabit Central Europe, the East 
Indies, and the Canary Islands, and the rest are North 
American. Flower-heads homogamous, purple, violet, 
white, or yellowish - white, often slender, drooping, 
loosely paniculate, rarely in sheathed, raoemiform, erect 
panicles ; style often long-exserted ; involucre cylindrical, 
often narrow ; receptacle fiat, naked. Leaves alternate, 
mostly petiolate, sagittate-cordate, deeply pinnatifid or 
lyrate, or the upper ones narrow, sessile, and auriculate- 
amplexioaul. The species are not particularly ornamental. 
They thrive in any ordinary garden soil. All may be 
increased by seeds, sown in the open border, and the 
perennial species also by division. Those described 
below are perennials. 

P. alba (white). Jl.-heads white ; involucre purplish, of about 
eight scales ; pappus deep cinnamon. Late summer and autumn. 
I. angulate or triangular-halbert-form, sinuate-toothed, or three 
to flve-cleft. Stem corymbose-panicled at summit, h. 2ft. to 4ft. 
North America, 1762. (B. M. 1079.) 
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Prenantbes — continued. 

P. purpurea (purple).* fi.-heads purple, disposed in loose 
panicles, long-stalked, nodding. August. I. oblong-lanceolate, 
cordate-amplexicaul, sub-denticnlate, glaucous beneath, h. Hit. 
Europe, 1658. (J. F. A. 317.) 

P. vlrgata (twiggy). Jl.-heads lilac, clustered, and mostly uni- 
lateral; involucre purplish, of about eight scales. August. 
I. lanceolate, acute, closely sessile, the upper ones reduced to 
bracts, the lower ones toothed or pinnatind. Stem simple, 2£t. 
to 4ft. high. North America, 1823. 

FREFTANTKE. A synonym of Oalanthe. 
FREFUSA (from the Greek word prepo, which means 
"I am handsome"; on account of the beauty'- of the 
flowers). Okd. Gentianece. A small genus (three species) 
of herbaceous or shrubby, erect, slightly branched, green- 
house plants, confined to Brazil. Flowers large, few, 
long-stalked, at length often nodding ; calyx inflated, 
campanulate, shortly six-lobed ; corolla oampanulate, 
with six broad, short, twisted lobes. Leaves opposite, 
slightly fleshy, mostly approximate at the base of the 
stem ; upper ones scattered, sessile or connate. For 
culture of P. Hooheriana, the only species hitherto intro- 
duced (probably not now in cultivation), see Iieiantlms. 
P. Hookerlana (Hooker's).* Jl. disposed in racemiform cymes 
of three to five ; pedicels naked, elongated ; corolla tube cam- 
panulate, the limb pale yellowish-white, with obovate, apiculate 
lobes. March. I. spathulate-lanceolate, slightly obtuse ; cauline 
ones few, sub-connate at base. Stem herbaceous, purplish, 
almost simple, h. 1ft. 1839. (B. M. 3909.) 

FRESCOTIA. See Frescottia. 

FRESCOTTIA (named after John D. Prescott, a, 
botanist, of St. Petersburgh). Erroneously spelt Pres- 
cotia. Stns. Vecaisnea (of Brogniart), Galeoglossum. 
Okd. OrcMdece. A genus comprising about a score 
species of stove, tropical American, terrestrial orchids, 
with fascicled, sometimes fleshy root-fibres, and leafy, 
slender, or tall, simple stems. Flowers small, spicate, 
sub-sessile ; lateral sepals connate with the lip into a 
sac, the lip being fleshy, cuoullate, and entire, with a 
couple of ears at its base. Leaves clustered at the 
base of the stem or radical, sessile or long-stalked, 
small or ample, membranous. The best-known species 
are given below. They are similar, both in habit and 
leaf characters, to Stenorrhynchus, and require a green- 
house temperature ; they should be potted in well- 
drained loam. 

P. colorans (coloured). Jl. green, in a very long, erect, dense 
spike ; petals subulate, ascendent ; scape 2ft. long, glaucous- 
purplish. I. solitary, ovate-oblong, acuminate, cucuUate at base, 
as long as the petioles.. Brazil, 1834. (B. R. 1916.) 

P. denslflora (dense-flowered), fl. whitish; sepals and petals 
revolute, almost round, acute, connate with the lateral sepals. 
I. rosulate, oblong, obtuse, many-nerved. Brazil, 1866. 

P. plantaglnea (Plantain-like). Jl. greenish-white, disposed in a 
strict, dense, cylindrical spike ; lip oblong, emarginate. I. erect, 
lanceolate-oblong, narrowed into a petiole which is shorter than 
the blade. Brazil, 1822. (H. E. F. 115 ; L. B. C. 990.) 

FRESLIA (named in honour of C. B. and I. S. 
Presl, of Prague, authors of " Flora Sicula," 1818, 
"Flora Cechica," 1819, and other works). Oed. Labiai(B. 
A monotypic genus. The species is a hardy, prostrate, 
perennial herb, allied to Mentha. It thrives in any 
moist soil, and may be readily increased by divisions. 

P. cervina (stag). Jl. pale purplish, disposed in dense, many- 
flowered, axillary whorls, which are rather shorter than the floral 
leaves ; calyx tubular, equal, four-toothed ; corolla tube included, 
the limb equal and four-parted. June to August. L sessile, 
linear, obtuse, quite entire, dotted, somewhat fascicled in the 
axils. Western Mediterranean region, 1684. Syn. Mentha 
punctata. 

FRESTOEA (named after H. Prestoe, the present 
Director of the Trinidad Botanic Gardens). Okd. Palmce. 
A genus comprising two species of pinnate-leaved, slen- 
der, dwarf, stove palms, with a reed-like oaudex. For 
culture, see Fhoeniz. 
P. montana (mountain). This is the correct name of the plant 

described in this work as Euterpe montana. 
P. publgera (puberulous).* Jl. minute, sessile ; outer spathe 

two-keeled, 5in. long, the interior one 1ft. to l^ft. long ; peohncle 



Frestoea — conti/mied. 

2in. to 4in. long ; spadix branches twenty to thirty, the inferior 
ones 6in. long, much thickened at the base. Jr. an ovoid berry. 
I. 3ft. to 4ft. long, pinnatisect at base, on petioles more than 2ft,' 
long, green, with pale nerves, glabrous, chartaceous ; lower seg- 
ments somewhat distant, 14ft. to 2ft. long, three lines broad 
Trunk 10ft. to 12ft. high. West Indies. Syn. Byospathe 
puMpera. 

FRESTOITIA (named in honour of C. Preston, M.D., 
a correspondent of Eay). Syns. Fxothostemon and Hasma- 
dictyon. Obd. Apocynacew. A genus comprising about 
thirty species of tall, climbing, twining, hirsute, pubes- 
cent or glabrous, stove shrubs, natives of tropical 
America. Cymes often densely corymbose or almost um- 
belliform, pseudo-axillary, sessile or shortly pedunculate. 
Leaves opposite, penniveined. Perhaps the only species 
worthy of mention is the one here described. It should 
be grown in a stove, and potted in a light, loamy soil. 
It makes a pretty specimen when trained upon pillars 
or a balloon trellis. Propagated by cuttings, rooted under 
a bell glass, in bottom heat. 

P. venosa (veined). Jl. yellowish-green, pale in the centre, in 
drooping racemes. June. I. lanceolate, glabrous, beautifully 
traversed by crimson veins. St. Vincent, 1821. Syn. Echites 
nutans (B. M. 2473). 



PRETTY FACE. 



Calliprora lutea. 



FRICEINCr OFF, or FRICKING OUT. A 

term in constant use, which is applied to the removal of 
small seedling plants from the position in which they 
have been reared, and their insertion in single pots, or 
at a wider distance apart in pots, pans, or beds, where 
there is more space in which they may grow. The object 
is that of encouraging growth, and getting plants sufii- 
ciently strong to be placed in their permanent quarters 
without fear of injury. Pricking Out is generally best 
practised so soon as the first leaves appear after those 
which the seed produces from its interior. The necessity 
for this work may be much lessened by thin sowing ; 
but still there are numerous instances in which it is un- 
avoidable. Small plants, when Pricked Out, must rec'eive 
every attention until they become so far established as, 
to a certain extent, to take care of themselves, and get 
large enough for transplanting or potting permanently. 

FRICELES. Sharp, hard, conical elevations of the 
epidermis or epiphloeum. 

FRICELY FEAR. See Opumtia. 

FRIESTLEYA (named after Dr. Joseph Priestley, 
1733-1804, the famous chemist). Including Achyronia. 
Okd. Leguminosce. A genus comprising fifteen species of 
greenhouse, often silky-villous shrubs, natives of South 
Africa. Flowers yellow, in terminal, crowded heads or 
racemes, or rarely axillary ; standard sub-orbiculate ; 
wings falcate-obovate ; keel incurved, beaked or slightly 
obtuse. Pods oblong or broadly linear, oblique, com- 
pressed, two-valved. Leaves simple, entire ; stipules none. 
The species thrive in sandy peat. Water must be care- 
fully administered ; if too much is given, the plants vrill 
die. Propagation may be effected by cuttings of very 
young wood, inserted in sand, under a glass, and kept 
free from damp. 

P. ericaefolia (Heath-leaved). Jl. capitate, terminal, or in fascicles 
in the upper axils of the leaves ; keel fuscous-purple at apex. 
June ana July. I. linear-lanceolate, rather acute, iin. long, 
with somewhat revolute margins, hairy beneath, but at length 
glabrous above. Branches and calyces silky, h. 1ft. to 3ft. 1812. 

P. serlcea (silky). Jl. disposed in a short, terminal spike, and, as 
well as the leaves and branchlets, clothed with adpressed pubes- 
cence. June and July. Pods hairy. I. ovate, acute, flat, one- 
nerved. A. 2ft. to 3ft. 1794. 

P. Thunbersll (Thunberg's). Jl. axillary, pedicellate. July and 
August. I. lanceolate, acute, smooth, the margins beset with 
silky hairs. Branches hairy, h. 2ft, to 3ft, 1819. 

P. vestita (clothed), Jl. capitate. May and June. I. ovate, con- 
cave, obtuse, nerveless, glabrous above, but, as well as the 
calyces and branches, clothed with hairy wool beneath, h. 2ft. 
to 4ft. 1800. (A. B. B. 382, under name of lApatia villosa ; 
B, M. 2223, under name of L. vestita.) 
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Friestleya — continued. 

P. vlllosa (villous). /. capitate. June aiitl July. I. ovate- 
elliptic, acute, one-nerved, flat, and, as well as the branchlets, 
calyces, and pods, hairy on both surfaces, h. 2ft. to 4ft. 1774. 
(B. M. 3216.) 

FRIMOBSIAIi. First in order of appearance. The 
term is usually applied to first leaves. 

FRIDKBOSE. See Primula vulgaris. The name 
was also formerly used for Privel. 

FBIMBOSE, CAFE. See Streptocarpus. 

FBIMKOSE, EVENIITG. See Oenothera biennis. 

FBIMULA (from priimis, first; referring to the 
early flowering). Primrose. Ono. Primularece. A genus 
comprising from seventy to eighty species of mostly 
hardy, alpine, perennial, rhizomatous herbs, natives of 
Europe and temperate Asia, a few American, one or two 
found in the mountains of Java, and one in the frigid 
region of South America. Flowers white, pint, purple, or 
yellow, umbellately or verticillately racemose, very rarely 
solitary, involucral-braoted, ebracteolate ; calyx tubular, 
funnel-shaped, or campanulate, often inflated or angular, 
with five persistent lobes ; corolla hypogynous, infundi- 
buUfonn or hypoorateriform, with a short or elongated 
tube, and n, limb of five flat or concave, spreading or 
incurved, imbricated lobes. Leaves all radical, usually 
obovate-spathulate, rarely orbicular and long-stalked, 
entire, toothed, or rarely lobed. The various beautiful 
Auriculas have been derived from P. Auricula. Five 
of the species are natives of Britain, and include, the 
well-known common Primrose (P. vulgaris), Cowslip 
(P. officinalis), and Oxlip (P. elatior), of our meadows 
and woods. The species described in the following pages 
are hardy, except where otherwise stated. 

Primulas are charming and exceedingly useful plants, 
adapted collectively for various decorative purposes and 
positions under glass, and also in the open air. In them 
are represented great diversity of habits and growth, 
some being very dwarf and slow growing, while others 
develop and flower as large plants in a comparatively 
short time. Many of the hardy species are excellent 
subjects for sunny positions on rockwork ; but some that 
are rare should receive special attention, or be kept in 
pots in a cold frame. Primulas of any description may be 
successfully grown in pots, if kept in the proper positions 
and temperatures which the several species and varieties 
require. The hardy ones may be kept in cold pits or 
frames throughout the summer, such as those with a 
north aspect ; in winter, they must also be kept cool, and 
allowed to rest. Damp is one of the greatest enemies 
to hardy Primulas in winter, but still their roots must 
never be allowed to become too dry. AU the small 
alpine species and their varieties should have their 
crowns kept well above the soil, and be maintained in 
position by placing pieces of sandstone on either side. 
Tills provision against damping applies to those grown 
in pots, in the open border, or on rockwork : it is always 
advisable to support the — in many instances, tiny — plants 
in this way. Varieties of the hardy Primrose are well 
adapted for naturalising in woods or shady places along 
with the common sort. A quantity of plants for this 
purpose may readily be raised from seed, a good strain 
of which should be secured. 

Propagation of the species of Primula is most generally 
efliected by seeds. The varieties of any section seldom 
reproduce themselves true from seed, and these have 
therefore to be propagated by cuttings or divisions. 
Careful division sometime.* affords a method of increase 
amongst rare species when seeds are not procurable, 
and also more frequently amongst others that are com- 
moner. Seeds of the hardy species are best sown, soon 
after they are ripe, in shallow pots or pans of light soil ; 
the seeds should be thinly covered, and the pots placed 
in a cold frame, and kept shaded. When the seed- 
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Frimula — continued. 
lings appear, they should be placed near the glass, 
and, in due course, pricked out, or inserted singly in 
small pots of soil similar to that in which the seeds 
were sown. 

P. japonica, one of the finest, strong-growing species, 
succeeds well in pots for greenhouse decoration, and also 
when planted on rockwork or in the open border. The 
seeds of this species should be sown when ripe, and the 
plants, when raised, grown on to flower the second 
spring following. As they are very vigorous, rich soil 
and rather large pots should be provided for them after 
the first winter has passed. If the flowers appear on 
plants within a year after the seed has been sown, it is 
not so desirable as when they can be kept back until 
starting time, after two winters have passed. P. japonica 
never requires any fire-heat ; all the leaves die down in . 
winter, when the pots may be stored in a cold frame, and 
kept moderately, but not quite, dry. P. obconica, a pretty 
and very popular plant, is best adapted for pot culture ; 
it flowers, more or less, in a cool greenhouse or conserva- 
tory, nearly all the year. Propagated, in spring, by care- 
fully-made divisions, and by seeds. Another Primula 
well suited for pot culture in greenhouses is P. cor- 
tusoides Sieholdii, of which there are several beautiful 
varieties, all worthy of more extended culture than they 
at present receive. 

Perhaps the best-known Primula is that which is very 
generally and extensively cultivated for greenhouse and 
room decoration from autumn till late in spring, namely, 
the Chinese Primrose (P. sinensis). Of this beautiful 
and popular species, there are single and double varie- 
ties, bat plants of the former kind are more easily grown, 
and more frequently seen in gardens, than are those 
of the latter. These Primulas are always most accept- 
able in winter, when their bright and cheerful flowers 
appear to best advantage, and suggest the return of 
spring; at the latter season, however, the plants attain 
their greatest degree of perfection. To keep a succession 
of the single ones in flower, the first portion of seed 
should be sown in March, for growing plants in prepara- 
tion for the ensuing autumn, and other sowings should 
be made in April, May, and June. Shallow pans are 
best for the seed ; they should be well drained, and filled 
with light soil, composed chiefly of leaf mould, with a 
little loam and sand. The surface may be slightly pressed, 
to make it even, and the seeds must only be very lightly 
covered ; the pans should then be placed in a warm frame 
or pit, and kept shaded. A pane of glass, laid over the 
top of each pan, will prevent rapid evaporation, and 
watering need not then be frequently practised until ger- 
mination takes place. The young plants should be left in 
the seed-pans or pots until ready to pot off singly, unless 
any of them show signs of damping, in which case they 
are best pricked off at once in new soil, about lin. apart, 
and kept shaded for a few days. In about a fortnight, a 
cold frame will be the most suitable place, as the plants 
must be kept near the light, and have plenty of air while 
growing, to insure what is most essential — a compact, 
sturdy habit. As the soil in small pots becomes filled 
with roots, shift on into others Sin. in diameter, a size 
sufficiently large for Chinese Primulas to flower in. For 
the final potting, an open and rather rich soil is neces- 
sary, consisting of two parts loam to one each of well- 
decayed manure and leaf mould, a little charcoal or sand 
being added to insure porosity. The pots should be 
clean, well drained, and perfectly dry when used. Venti- 
lation, watering, and shading, are the principal points 
requiring attention in the general management. Through- 
out the summer, a slight shading, or screen from the 
sun's rays, is necessary through the hottest part of the 
day : a thick or continuous shading is more injurious 
than beneficial. Liberal supplies of water are required 
in summer; but towards autumn, and in the winter, it 
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Primula — contvnued, 
must be carefully administered. A light, airy house, where 
the plants may be kept near the glass, is best for these 
Primulas, when in flower, during the winter or spring ; 
and a temperature of from 50deg. to 55deg. is better, at 
that period, than a higher one. In potting, the plants 
should be inserted so that their bases just touch the 
soil when the work is completed; the crowns must not 
be buried, but, if situated too high, they are always 
tumbling about afterwards. 




Fig. 270. Primula Auricui^*. 

Double varieties 6i V. sinensis must be propagated 
by cuttings, but some of the semi-double forms repro- 
duce themselves from seed. Old plants, after flowering, 
should be encouraged to start a little growth, when they 
may be cut up, and each division inserted as a cutting. 
Some cultivators surround the base of the stems with 
leaf mould, into which the roots grow, and, when the 
divisions are made, plants instead of cuttings are already 
flt for potting off. Double varieties require culture very 
similar to single ones after they are established, 
but they will bear a little higher temperature 
when flowering. 

Vaeieties. Of P. svnensis there are several 
strains which receive separate names, but, for 
general purposes, distinct, fimbriated white and 
red varieties are, if kept separate, sufioient. 
A greater diversity can, however, be procured 
by purchasing or saving mixed seeds from good, 
large, fimbriated flowers. The strain is of great 
importance, as there are so many inferior ones. 
All vendors of seed, doubtless, endeavour to 
supply the best quality ; but varieties degenerate 
so fAiSt, and all the inferior ones produce seed 
so freely, that the reputed quality is not 
always to be relied on. P. s. Jilicifolia alba, 
filicifolia rubra, fimbriata alba, and fimbriata 
rubra, are those most commonly grown ; other 
sub-varieties of fimbriata are : Alba Magnifica, 
CJiiswick Bed, Coccinea, Marginata, Meteor, 
Scarlet Gem, Village Maid, and Waltham 
White. Of double varieties, the old Double 
White is one of the best and most useful winter- 
flowering plants grown. There are a few double 
sorts with coloured flowers ; they are very 
useful for cutting, but are not extensively cul- 
tivated. 

P. acaulls fiore-pleno (double, stemless). A garden 
QiVme for P. vulgaris Jlore-pleno. 
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P. AUionil (Allioni's).* fl. mauve, with a white eye, large, about 
lln. across, either solitary or in twos, on very short peduncles. 
April. I. obovate or sub-spathulate, when fully developed 
narrowed into a petiole, slightly and irregularly toothed. All 
parts of the plant, except corolla and capsule, are densely clothed 
with a short, glandular pubescence. Mountains north of Mentone. 
(Fl. Ment. 63.) P. tyroUnsis, from the Tyrol, is a geographical 
form of this species. 

P. altaica (Altaic).* jl. mauve or purplish-crimson, with a yellow 
centre, as large as those of the common Primrose, and numerously 
produced. Spring. I. obovate, younger ones lanceolate, sinuate- 
crenate, or nearly entire, obtuse, marked with narrow veins, and 
slightly mealy, h. 3in. to Sin. Altai, 1819. (P. M. B. xvi. 194.) 

P. amcena (pleasing). A garden synonym of P, cortu^oides Siehojdil. 

P. Auricula,* Common Auricula, jl. of various colours, but 
normally yellow, umbellately disposed on many-flowered stalks ; 
tube of corolla gradually widening upwards, nearly three times' 
the length of the bell-shaped calyx. Spring. I. oblong-lanceolate 
or obovate, more or less minutely glandular-tootSed, fleshy, 
glaucous-mealy, h. 3in. European Alps, 1596. A well-known 
species. See Fig. 270. (B. M. 6837; G. M., Ap. 2*, 1886; 
J. F. A. 415; B. G. 194 and 195.) P. Balbini is a pretty, 
yellow-flowered form. P. Ooebelii is a natural hybrid, with 
brownish-violet flowers. For cultivation, varieties, &c., see 
Auricula. 

P. auriculata (eared).* jl. purplish, with a white eye, five or six 
in a drooping umbel ; corolla tube lin. to liin. long, three 
times the length of the calyx, the lobes narrower than those of 
P. farinosa,. Early summer. I. oblong or obovate, smooth, 
slightly crenate, pale but not mealy beneath, h. 4in. Austrian 
mountains, 1825. A pretty species, closely allied to P.farinosa, 
but readily distinguished by its much longer flowers. (B. M. 392, 
under name of P. lonpi/oUa.) 

P. Balbisii (Balbi's). A form of P. Auricula. 

P. Boveana (Bove's).* Abyssinian Primrose, jl. yellow, very 
numerous, on straight, axillaiy pedicels ; corolla twice or thrice 
as long as the calyx, with a slightly-constricted throat. March.' 
I., lower ones rosulate, ovate, unequally argutely toothed ; upper 
ones whorled, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, sessile, argutely inc&ed- 
toothed, acuminate, h. 6in. Mount Sinai, 1826. Greenhouse. 
(B. M. 2842, under name of P. vertieiUata.) 

P. calycina (calycine).* jl. purple, in short-stalked umbels. 
May and June. I. numerous, sessile, imbricated, oblong or 
broadly-lanceolate, acute, entire, with a horny, wavy margin, 
glossy-green above, glaucous beneath. 1838. Alps of Lombardy. , 
(S. B. F. G. ser. i., t. 254, under name of P. glaticeseens.y 

P. Caudolleana (De CandoUe's). A synonym of P. inteffrifola. 

P. capltata (headed).* Jl. deep violet-blue, in dense, round heads 
IJin. across, and enveloped in a white, mealy powder ; scapes 
from 6in. to 9in. high. April to June. 1. oblong, mealy on the 
under side, sometimes of a golden hue, finely wrinkled and 
toothed. Himalaya, 1850. One of the finest species. It makes 
a fine pot-subject, but will not endure a heated greenhouse. It 
should be grown in a cold frame, with plenty of air, and may be 




Fig. 271. Primula capitata, showing Habit and detached Inflorescence. 
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planted on rockwork where it will not get the midday sun. 
Fig. 271. (B. M. 1550 ; E. G, 985.) 

P. Clusiana (Clusius'). fi. briKht rose, about lin. in diameter, 
in stalked umbels. April and May. /. broadly ovate, slightly 
pubescent; margins obscurely toothed, h. 6in. to 9in. Tyrol. 
(J. H. ser. iii. vol. xi. p. 356.) 

P. cortusoldes (Cortusa-like).* fi. deep rose, disposed in umbels ; 
scapes about 6in. long. Early summer. I. large, soft, cordate, 
almost lobed, crenated, wrinkled, on stalks 2in. to 4in. long. 

A. 6in. to lOin. Siberia, 1794. Very distinct. (A. B. E. i. 7 : 

B. M. 399.) 




Fig. 272. Primula cortusoides Sieboldii, showing Habit and 
detached Single Flower. 

P. C. Sieboldii (Siebold's).* fi. fine deep rose, with a white eye, 
but very variable, from lin. to Ijin. across ; umbel six to ten- 
flowered. April. I. ovate, the larger ones somewhat cordate 
at the base, coarsely and irregularly toothed, 2in. to 3in. long, 
and nearly as much broad. Eoot creeping, h. Sin. to 12in. 
Japan, 1865. A variety larger and handsomer than the type. 
See Fig. 272. (B. M. 5528.) Syn. P. amaina (of gardens). 

P. Conrtli (Court's). A synonym of P. verticillata simeTisis. 

P. davnrica (Dahmian). fl. pink, with a lemon-coloured eye ; 
corolla hypocrateriform, with obcordate, emarginate lobes ; in- 
volucre many-flowered. May. I. lanceolate-spathulate, sub- 
entire, glabrous, h. 3in. Dahuria, Siberia, 1806. (B. M. 1219, 
under name of P. intermedia.) 

P. decora (decorous). A variety of P. vi^cosa. 

P. denticulata (toothed).* fi. bright lilac, small, in dense, 
round heads or umbels, each blossom being about iin. across, 
with a prettily-cupped corolla ; scape long, somewhat dark- 
coloured. Spring and early summer. I. oblong-lanceolate, 
wrinkled, toothed, hairy on both surfaces, and densely so under- 
neath, where they are also more or less covered with a white 
mealiness, h. 8in. to 12in. Himalaya. A handsome species, 
thriving best in a moist position, and in leaf mould. (B. M. 
3959; B. E. 1842, 47; S. E. B. ii. 114.) P. d. pulclierrima is a 

freat improvement on the type ; it grows from lOin. to 12in. 
igh, and has a more globular flower-truss, of a deeper lilac 
colour. 

P. d. casllineriana (Kashmir).* /. light purple, with a yellow 
eye, small, and densely arranged in globular trusses ; scape from 
9iu to 12in. high, very stout and mealy, thickening near the top. 
March to May. I. oblong, serrated, pale green, the under surfaces 
beautifully covered with a meal resembling gold-dust. Kashmir, 
1879 A handsome variety, preferring a moist situation, where 
it will endure any amount of sunshine. During mnter, the 
crowns are liable to rot, from the amount of moisture lodging 
therein; it is advisable, therefore, *» Jj^ce ^ piece of rfass 
over them. See Fig. 273. (F. M. n.-s. 360; E. H. 1880, p.^0.) 

P. elatior (taller). True Oxlip. fl. pale yellow, horizontal or 
drooping, disposed in peduncled umbels ; corolla imb concave 
throat open, Vithout folds. Apnl and May. _ I. on winged 
petioles.^ A. 1ft. Europe (Britain). This species differs from 
>. vulgaris in the less inflated calyx shorter pedicels, and cap- 
s^ile longer than the calyx tube. It is intermediate between 
that snBpies and P. oMcinalvi. (Sy. En. B. 1131; B. K. Bao 
ind L.^B C. m5, under name of PPallasii.) P. e. amceju^ is a 
pretty form from the Caucasus, with purple flowers. (B. M. 
3252, under name of P. amaena.) 

P. elegans (elegant). A garden .synonym of P. siUriea kash- 
■miriana. 

P crosa (bitten), fi. in dense, umbellate heads, lavender or 
pi^plercovered with meal. Early spring. I. oblong-spathulate 
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or oblanceolate, coarsely and unevenly toothed. A. 4in. to 8in 
Himalaya. Similar to P. denticulata. 




Fig. 273. Primula denticulata ca,siimeriana, showing Habit 
and detached Single Flower. 

P. farinosa (mealy).* Bird's-eye Primrose. /. light purple, with 
a yellow eye, about hm. across, arranged in compact umbels, 
on a stalk longer than the leaves ; corolla tube about equalling 




Fig. 274. Primula farinosa, showing Habit, and detached ITmbel 
of Flowers and Leaf. 
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the mealy calyx, the lobes narrow and deeply notched. Early 
summer. I. small, about lin. long, ovate-oblong, roundly toothed, 
smooth above, clothed beneath with a white, mealy down. h. 3in. 
to 12in. Northern and Central Europe (Britain). A little gem ; 
a stiff soil and a damp situation suit it well, and it should be 
screened from the midday sun. See Fig. 274. (L. B. C. 1649 ; 
Sy. En. B. 1134.) F, f. acaulis is a diminutive variety. 

P. FedtSChenkoi (Fedtschenkow's). Ji. deep violet-purple, in 
whorls after the manner of P. japonica. Summer. I. oblong- 
obovate, hardly crenated, almosfr sessile, h. 6in. to 9in. Tur- 
kestan, 1884. 

P. Florklana (Flbrke's). See P. minima. 

P. iloribunda (bundle-flowered).* Jl. yellow, small, disposed in 
whorls, on erect scapes, 4in. to 8in. high. /. stalked, elliptic- 
lanceolate, toothed, glandular-pubescent. Western Himalayas, 
1883. A charming plant. (B. M. 6712.) 

P. glutinosa (glutinous).* Jl. brilliant bluish -purple, with the 
divisions rather deeply cleft, nearly sessile, clustered. Early 
summer. I. lanceolate wedge-shaped, obtuse, smooth ; margins 
serrated, h. 4in. South Europe, 1824. A very beautiful and 
distinct species, rarely seen in cultivation. (J. F. A. v. App. 26.) 

P. Goebelli (Goebl's). See P. Auricula. 

P. grandis (large). Jl. yellow, on long pedicels, umbellate ; 
scape long. h. 9in. Central Asia, 1878. A distinct species, 
remarkable only for the large size of its foliage and the small- 
ness of its flowers. (R. G. 968.) 

P. imperialis (imperial). A synonym of P. proli/era. 

P. integrlfolia (entire-leaved). Jl. rose, from one to three on 
scapes Sin. to Sin. long ; corolla deeply lobed ; tube longer than 
the calyx. Spring and early summer. I. elliptic or oblong, entire, 
smooth, shining, ciliate at the edge. h. 3in. Pyrenees and 
Switzerland, 1792. An elegant little species. (B. M. 942 ; 
J. F. A. iv. 327; L. B. C. 886.) Syn. P. Candolleana. 

P. involucrata (involucred).* Jl. creainy-whlte, with a yellowish 
eye, disposed in umbels ; corolla lobes roundish ; involucre 
membranous, much divided. Spring. I. erect, oblong-lanceo- 
late, bright green, narrowed into the leafstalk, h. Sin. to 7in. 
North India, 1845. A distinct species, requiring a moist 
situation ; it thrives freely in pots plunged half-way in water. 
(B. R. xxxii. 31 ; R. G. 1863, 394.) 

P, i. Munroi (Captain Munro's).* Jl. white, with a yellowish eye, 
fragrant, in a head on stems 5iri. to 7in. high ; corolla inflated 
above the middle, with rounded, two-cleft lobes, more than 
lin. across. March to May. I. long-stalked, nearly cordate, 
obtuse, slightly indented, smooth, h. bin. to 8in. North India, 
1845. (B. R. xxxiii. 15, under name of P. Munroi,) 

P. japonica (Japanese).* Japanese Primrose. Jl. variously 
coloured, crimson, maroon, lilac, rosy-pink, or white, with a 
differently-coloured eye, and about lin. in diameter ; scapes 
from 1ft. to 2ft. high, bearing five or six many-flowered whorls. 
Spring. I. large, oblong-spathulate, coarsely irregularly and 
sharply-toothed, sessile, h. 1ft. to l^ft. Japan, 1871. One of 
the most beautiful hardy perennials in cultivation. It makes 
vigorous growth in moist, shady spots, in deep, rich loam. 
The seeds sometimes take a considerable time to germinate ; 
they come iip quickly, however, if sown so soon as they are ripe. 
(B. M. 5916.) 

P. Kaufmanniana (Kaufmann's). Jl. glossy-violet, in two 
whorls of from ten to eighteen, almost lin. broad. Summer. 
I. softly pubescent, long-stalked, orbicular, with a deeply cordate 
base, lobed ; lobes irregularly serrated. A. 6in. to 12in. Tur- 
kestan, 1883. 




Fig. 275. Primula luteola, showing Habit and detached 
Single Flower. 

P. luteola (yellowish).* Jl. pale or sulphur-yellow, deepening to 
a golden-yellow about the throat, numerously disposed in com- 
pact, roundish -heads, elevated on tall scapes usually about 
1ft. in height. Summer. I. oblong, 6in. to 12m. long, narrowed 
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towards the base and toothed at the margin, h. lift, to 2ft. 
Caucasus, 1867. A han-lsome species, requiring a moist situation 
in full exposure. See Fig, 275. (R. G. 541. 




Fig. 276. Primula marginata. 

P. marginata (margined).* Jl. violet-rose, with a mealy throat 
scape many-flowered. April and May. I. oblong or obovate, 
deeply and unequally toothed ; margins silvery from mealy dust. 
h. 2in. to 4in. Switzerland, 1777. A very pretty and distinct 
species. See Fig. 276. (B. M. 191 ; FI. Ment. ii. ; L. B. C. 270.) 
There is a form known as major, which is larger in all its parts, 
and has deeper-coloured flowers, than the type. 

P. minima (least).* Fairy Primrose. Jl. usually rose, but some- 
times white, comparatively large, generally nearly lin. across, 
solitary, but sometimes twin. Summer. I. wed^e-snaped, nearly 
square at the ends, about iin. long, smooth, shining, toothed at 
the top. h. liin. South Europe, 1819. A very small-gi'owing 
species, requiring a sandy-peat and loam soil. (B. R. 581 ; 
L. B. C. 315. ) P. Plorkiana is like this ; it is a hybrid, of 
which P. minima is one of the parents. 

P. inistassinica (Lake Mistassini). /. red ; corolla hypocraterl- 
form, with obcordate, sub-emar^inate lobes ; involucre one 
to eight-flowered. June. I. veined, spathulate, dentate or 
crenate, obtuse or acute, glabrous, sub-coarctate at base. h. 3in. 
North America, IBIS. (B. M. 2973 ; H. E. F. 68.) Syn. P. pusilla 
(B. M. 3020 ; L. B. C. 1726). 

P, mollis (soft).* Jl., calyx and corolla tube red, the spreading 
limb deep rose, with a dark blood-coloured ring round the eye ; 
scapes 1ft. to l|ft. high, bearing three or four whorls of blossoms, 
each of which is nearly lin. across. May. I. long-stalked, 
cordate, hair;^ on both surfaces, the petioles clothed with spread- • 
ing white hairs. Bootan, Himalaya, 1854. A very distinct and 
rare species. (B, M. 4798.) 




Fig. 277. Umbel and detached Single Flower of Primula 
officinalis. 
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P. nivalis (snowy).* fl. pure white, freely produced in large 
trusses on stems as high again as tlie leaves ; corolla lobes 
obcordate Spring. I. obovate or spathulate, ciliated, smooth, 
&c 1790 '" "''^8"Iarly toothed, h. 4in. to 9in. Caucasus, 

P. n. farlnosa (mealy). I. mealy beneath. Central Asia, 1878. 

P. n. longlfolia (long-leaved). /(. dark viulut. I ovate-oblong 
to lanceolate-oblong. Central Asia, 1878. (R. (i. 930.) 

P. n. turkestanica (Turkestan), fl. rose, generally in two 
dense whorls, and about lin. in diameter. I. oblong, flat, 
obtuse, smooth above, white below, h. 6in. Turkestan, 1878. 
One of the handsomest varieties in cultivation. (H, G. 930.) 

P. obconlca (obconical). » fi. pale lilac or purplish, drooping, 
umbellate; calyx between campanulate and funnel-shaped; 
corolla with a cylindric tube and a fiat limb lin. in diameter. 
Spring and summer. I. radical, many, petioled, broadly ovate- 
oblong, cordate or rounded-cordate, the margins loiiulately 
toothed or nearly entire, h. bin. to 12in. Central China, 1882. 
(G. C. n. s., xix. 121; Gn., Sept., 188?.) SiN. P. poculi/ormis 
(B. M. 6582). 

P. Officinalis (officinal). Cowslip; Palsywort. .A. bright yellow, 
in terminal umbels, hanging more or less to one side; calyx 
lobes obtuse ; corolla limb cup-shaped. Spring and summer. 
I. generally smaller than those of the common Primrose, much 
.narrowed towards the base, thickly pubescent with short, stiff 
hairs. A. lin. to 12in. Europe (Britain), West Asia. A well- 
known plant, from which the Polyanthus (P. variabilis) is sup- 
posed to have originated. See Fig. 277. (Sy. En. B. 1130; 
L. B. C. 1597, under name of P. inficUa.) Syn. P. veris. See also 
Polyantlius. 




FIG. 278. 



Umbel and detached Flowers of Primula 
officinalis eutior duplex. 



P. o. elatior duplex (talUr, double). A curious garden form, 
with a petaloid calyx. See Fig. 278. 
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P. poculiformis (cup-shaped). A synonym of P. ohconica. 

P. prsenitens (very glossy). A synonym of P. sinensis. 

P. prolifera (proliferous), jl. yellow, iin. in diameter ; scape 
tall, bearing several whorls of flowers, i!. large, obovate-oblong, 
denticulated along the margins, h. bin. to 24in. Himalaya and 
Java, 1884. A very distinct and pretty species. (B. M. 6732 ; 
R. G. 1204.) Syn. P. imperialis. 

P. pubescens (downy), fl. rosy-crimson, in very large heads. 
April. I. obovate-oblong, dentate-serrate at apex, the margins 
densely glandular-ciliate. h. 3in. to 6in. South Europe, 1800. 
A fine hybrid, of which P. Aiirimla is one of the parents. 
(R. G. 1198a.) 





Fig. 279. Umbel -v.nd detached Single Flower of Primula officinalis 
macrocalyx. 



P. o. macrocalyx (large-calyxed). A garden form, with the 
calyx foliaceous, and abnormally developed. See Fig. 279. 

P. Palinuri (Palinuri). Jl. bright yellow, with a Cowslip-like 
perfume and a funnel-shaped corolla, disposed in :i drooping 
umbel at the top of the powdered scape. April and May. 
i!. broad-spathulate, smooth, sharply and unequally toothed, 
bright pale green, almost as large as those of young Cabbages. 
}i. bin. to 9in. Palinuri, Southern Italy, 1816. A vigorous- 
growing and distinct species. (B. M. 3414 ; H. E. F. 118.) 

P. Parryi (PaiTy's).* /. bright purple, with a yellow eye, nearly 
lin across ■ scapes long and stout, bearing about a dozen ttne 
large blossoms in a panicle at the top. Spring. I. erect, 
narrowly obovate-oblong, obtuse or sub-acute, sessile or narrowed 
into the very broad petiole, obscurely toothed or entire, 5in. to 
Sin. long. h. bin. to 18in. Rocky Mountains, 1865. A beautiful, 
large species. (B. M. 6185.) 



Fig. 280. Primula sikkimensis, showing Habit and detached 
Single Flower. 

P. pusilla (weak). A synonym of P. inistassinica. 
P. rosea (rosy).* fl_. bright rosy-carmine, with a yellow eye» 
nearly lin. across, disposed in heads of from six to ten blossoms^ 
on stout scapes 4in. to 6in. high. Spring. I. pale bright gi-een, 
smooth, 3in. to 6in. long, in shape resembling those of the 
common Primrose, but not wrinkled ; edges slightly serrated and 
crimped, h. 4in. Kashmir, 1879. A handsome 
species, with a neat habit. (B. M. 6437 ; F. M. 
n. s. 360.) 
P. sapphirina (sapphire-coloured).* fl. pale blue, 
borne on slender scapes lin. to 2in. high. I. 
spathulate-obovate, obtuse, toothed, disposed in 
rosettes about ^in. in diameter. Sikkim (at 
13,000ft. to 15,000ft. elevation), 1884. A minute 
species. (G. C. n. s., 1884, xxi. p. 545.) 
P. scotica (Scotch).* fl. rich purple, with a 
yellowish eye; tube of corolla about equalling 
the calyx and twice as long as the lobes ; umbel 
few-flowered. June. I obovate-lanceolate, toothed, 
even, powdery on both sides, h. 2in. to 4in. 
Scotland. A lovely little species, very like 
P. farinosa, but smaller, and proportionately 
stouter. (L. B. C. 652 ; Sy. En. B. 1135.) 
P. sibirica (Siberian), yi. red; corolla campanulate, 
the segments lanceolate-ovate or lanceolate, acute 
or slightly obtuse ; involucre three to five- 
flowered. May. I. slender, flat, smooth, obovate, 
entire, obtuse, very glabrous, long-petioled, with undulated 
margins, /t. 3in. Siberia, 1818. (B. M. 3167.) P. s. integerrima 
is a variety with very entire leaves. (B. M. 3445.) 
P. s. kashmiriana (Kashmir), fl. rosy-lUac, in stalked umbels. 
June. I. long-stalked, ovate - elliptical. h. bin. Western 
Himalaya, 1879. A handsome, glabrous species. (B. M. 6493.) 
Syn. p. elegans, of some gardens. 
P. sikkimensis (Sikkim).* fl. pale yellow, nearly lin. long and 
more than Mn. across, numerously disposed in large umbels, 
which sometimes produce as many as sixty blossoms ; scapes 
from l^ft. to 2ft. high. Summer. (. rough, wrinkled, obovate- 
oblong, obtuse, bideiitate, attenuated into a footstalk, h. l^ft. 
to 2ft. Sikkim Himalaya, 1850. See Fig. 280. (B. M. 4597.) 
P. sinensis (Chinese).* Chinese Primrose, fl. white or pale lilac, 
normally small, the - edges of the limb quite smooth, with a 
terminal notch in each segment. Spring. I. fleshy, with sinuated 
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Primula — continued. 




Fig. 281. Primula sinensis. 

edges and hairy surface, h. 9in. China, 1820. Greenhouse. 
See Fig. 281. (B. M. 2564 ; H. E. F. 105 ; L. B. C. 916, 1926 ; 
L. C. B. 7; E. G. 1861, lUb.) Syn. P. prcenitem (B. E. 539). Of 
this now very extensively-grown species, a considerable number 
of varieties, differing both in foliage and Hower characters, have 




Firimiila — contimied. 

cuneate-spathulate, IJin. to 2in. long, toothed at the apex. Stems 
long, straggling, somewhat woody. California, 1884. A pretty 
roekwork plant. , 



Fig. 282. Primula sinensis floee-pleno. 

originated in gardens. There is a good strain of double forms, 
with a rather large range of colour variation. One is repre- 
sented in Fig. 282. 

P. spectabills (showy). Jl. deep rosy-purple, six to eight in an 
umbel ; scape Sin. to 4in. high. July. I. elliptic, thick and 
fleshy, with entire, cartilaginous margins, h. 4in. Eastern Alps, 
1879. 

F. B. Wulfenlana (Wulfen's).* A form with more pointed 
leaves than those of the type. See Fig. 283. 

P. Steinil (Stein's).* Jl. bright purple, very shortly stalked. 
April and May. I. spathulate-obovate, toothed. A handsome 
hybrid (of which P. minima is one of the parents), of very dwarf, 
densely-tufted habit. (E. G. 991, 1. 1-3.) 

P. Stuartii (Stuart's).* /. rich golden-yellow, in many-flowered 
umbels. Summer. I. nearly 1ft. long, broadly lanceolate, smooth 
above, mealy below, sharply serrated, h. 9in. to 18in . Northern 
India, 1845. A handsome and vigorous-growing species, requiring 
a good, light, and deep soil. See Fig. 284. (B. M. 4356.) 

P. sulfrutescens (sub-shrubby), ft. rosy-purple, -with a yellow 
eye, lin. in diameter, disposed in umbels. Spring. (. narrow. 




Fig. 283. Primula spectabilis Wulfeniana. 
P. tyrolensis (Tyrol). See P. Allionii. 




Fig. 284. Primula Stuartii, showing Habit, detached 
Inflorescence, and Single Flower. 

P. variabilis (variable), of Goupil. A hybrid plant, which not 
unfrequently occurs wild in Britain, in company with its two 
parents, the Primrose and the Cowslip. It is often taken for 
the true Oxlip (P. elatior). See Fig. 285. 

P. venusta (charming), fi. purple ; corolla thrice as long as the 
calyx ; involucre much shorter than the pedicels ; scape glabrous. 
April. ;. ovate, dentate, serrate, or almost entire, gldbrous on 
both surfaces, h. Sin. Hungary, 1833. (B. E. 1983.) 

P. veris (spring). A synonym of P. officinalis. 

P. vertlclUata slmensls (whorled, Simen).* Jl. yellow ; scape 
bearing two or three tiers or whorls of flowers, the stalks of which 
measure some 2in. in length ; the whorls provided with spreading, 
leafy bracts, those in the lower whorls being the largest, measur- 
ing 4in. to 5in. long, and IJin. broad ; corolla salver-shaped, with 
a tube nearly 2in. long, dilated at the upper extremity, the 
lobes notched. Spring. I. oblong-lanceolate. Sin. to lOin. long, 
covered with white, mealy powder, especially on the lower sur- 
face, irregularly dentate, h. 1ft. to IJft. Abyssinia, 1870. A 
very desirable, greenhouse species. (B. M. 6042.) Syn. P. Courtii. 

P. vlllosa (villous). A synonym of P. viscosa. 

P. viscosa (clammy).* Jl. rosy-purjile, with a white eye, dis- 
posed in umbels on viscid scapes ; corolla lobes cordate, 
gashed, the tube twice as long as the bell-shaped calyx. Early 
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Primula — continued. 




Fig. 285. Primula variabilis. 

summer. Z. obovate or sub-orbicular, "with closely-set teeth, dark 

freen, covered with glandular hairs, and viscid on both sides. 
. 2in. to lin. Pyrenees, 1758. A handsome species. See Fig. 
286. (B. M. U ; J. F. A. v. App. 27 ; L. B. C. 182 ; R. G. 666.) 
Syn. p. villosa. P. decora is a slight variety of this species 
(B. M. 1922 ; L. B. C. 1480.) 




Fig. 286. Primula viscosa, showing Habit and detached Umbel 
of Flowers. 

P. V. latifolla (broad-leaved), fl. violet, with mealy throat and 

calyx, fragrant ; umbel from one to twenty-flowered. Early 

summer. I. obovate or oblong, sometimes 4in. long, and nearly 

2in. broad, serrately toothed from middle upwards, ciliate, hairy 

on both surfaces, h. 4in. to 8in. Pyrenees, 1820. (Fl. Ment. 12 ; 

E. G. 122.) 

P. V. pedemontana (Piedmont).* Jl. rosy-puvple, with a 

yellowish-white eye, collected into a dense head, on scapes from 

2in to 4in. in height ; throat of corolla not farinose. Spring. 

I oblong or ovate, obsoletely repand-toothed, with fimbriated 

margins, h. 6in. Piedmont, 1826. (B. M. 5794.) 

P vnlearis (common).* Common Primrose, fl. usually pale 

yellow with a flat limb ; calyx tube inflated, five-angled ; lobes 

acuminate ; umbels sessile, giving the appearance of being 

solitary. Spring. I. tufted, sessile, h. 3in. Europe (Britain) 

(Sv En B 1129.) There are numerous garden forms of this 

species (frequently met with under the name of P. acaulis), a 

double-flowering one being represented by Fig. 287. 

PRIMUIiACBa!. A natural order of herbs, of 

variable habit, usually with a. perennial rhizome, rery 

rarely sub-shrubby at base ; they mostly inhabit Northern 

temperate (especially alpine) regions, being rare m the 



Frimulacese — continued. 
Southern hemisphere, and very scarce in the tropics. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, usually regular, small or rather 
large, sometimes axillary and solitary, often racemose, or 
solitary or umbellate at the apex of an elongated scape, 
the inflorescence centripetal ; calyx free, or very rarely 
adnate to the ovary, four to nine-fld or parted, usually 
persistent ; corolla hypogynous, generally gamopetalous, 
rotate, hypocrateriform, or infundibuliform-campanu- 
late, with a short or elongated tube ; limb four to nine- 
parted or four to aix-lobed, the lobes or segments 
entire, emarginate, or fimbriate-lacerate, imbricated or 
twisted in Eestivation, rarely sub-bilabiate or wanting ; 
stamens as many as the corolla lobes. Capsule one- 
celled. Leaves exstipulate, sometimes all radical, some- 
times cauline, alternate, opposite, or whorled, simple or 
rarely lobed (in Hottonia, pectinate and multifid). The 
species are more remarkable for their beauty than for 
the little economic value they possess. Most of the 
flowers are sweet-scented. The order comprises twenty- 
one genera, and about 250 species. Well-known illus- 
trative genera are : Androsace, Cyclamen, Lysimachia, 
and Primula. 




Fig. 287. Primula vulgaris flore-pleno, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 

FBIITCE'S FEATHER. See Amarantlitis hypo- 
ckondriacus. 

FBiIITOS. This genus is now included, by Bentham 
and Hooker, under Ilex (which see). 

FBIONIUM (from prionion, a small saw ; alluding 
to the serrated leaves). Ord. Juncece. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a remarkable, greenhouse rush, 
found in swamps and on the banks of rivers in South 
Africa. In its native habitat, it often increases to such 
an extent as to choke the rivers in which it grows. 
The leaf-sheaths contain a network of strong, black 
fibre, suitable for brush-making ; and the leaves them- 
selves are useful for plaiting and thatching. It should 
be grown in a compost of loam and leaf mould, and the 
pot stood in a pan of water. Propagated by division. 

P. Palmita (Palmiet, native name). Palmite Rush. fl. greenish- 
golden, small, similar to those of Juncus, sessile or very shortly 
pedicellate, disposed in a compound, pedunculate panicle 4ft. 
long. /. in a cluster at the top of the caudex, 2ft. to 3ft. long, 
linear, dilated at base into an imbricating sheath. A. 6ft. 1857. 
(B. M. 5722.) 

FBISMATOCABFUS (from prisma, prismatos, a 
prism, and karpos, a fruit ; alluding to the long, 
prismatic form of the fruit). Ord. Gampaniilacece. A 
genus comprising fifteen or sixteen species of green- 
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Prisiiiatoca,rpiis — continued. 
house or hardy, glabrous, perennial herbs or sub-shrubs, 
confined to South Africa. Flowers at the tips of the 
branches, short, solitary or glomerate, or disposed in 
diohotomous, slender, slightly rigid panicles ; calyx with 
an adnate, linear tube, and a five-cut or five-{)arted limb ; 
corolla infundibuliform or broadly campanulate, five- 
lobed ; inflorescence centrifugal. Leaves alternate, small 
or narrow, in the lower part of the stem, often fascicu- 
late in the axils. For culture of P. nitidus — the species 
■ best known to cultivation — see Campanula. 

P. nitidus (shining). /?. white, two to four in a cluster towards 
the tops of the branches, sessile in the axils of the bracts, and 
sometimes solitary in the axils of the leaves ; bracts similar to the 
leaves. August and September. I. ovate-oblong, spreading, ser- 
rated. Stem branched; branches diffuse, woody, h. 6in. to 
12in. 1787. Greenhouse. (B. M. 2733, under name of Campanula 
PHsmatocarpus.) 

FRITCHARDIA (named after W. T. Pritohard, 
author of " Polynesian Reminiscences "). Oed. Palmm. 



Fritchaxiia^continued. 

P. macrocarpa (large-fruited). (. larger than in P. Martii, 
roundish-flabellate, plicate, divided one-third the way downinto 
numerous linear-lanceolate, acute segments. Sandwich Islands, 
1879. This species somewhat resembles P, Martii, but is more 
robust in habit. (I. H. 352.) 

P. Martii (Martius'). I. dark green, flabellifomi, plaited ; petioles 
smooth, unarmed, inclosed at the base in a few rough, brown 
fibres. Sandwich Islands. A species of recent introduction, 
quite distinct from P. paeiftca, and having very small seeds. 

P. pacifica (Pacific Islands).* I. of a rich dark green, large, 
flabellate, palmatisect, plaited, covered with white down when 
young ; petioles clothed with a white, scaly tomentum, flat 
above, rounded below, inclosed at the base in a few coarse, brown 
fibres, and totally unarmed, h. 10ft. Pacific Islands, 1870. A 
fine species, (f. d. S. 2262-3 ; I. H. n. s. 161.) 

P. pericularum (Dangerous Archipelago).* A handsome, fan- 
leaved palm, resembling P, VuylsieJciana, but differing in having 
dark brownish-golden petioles, and obliquely spherical fruit. 
Pomotou Islands, 1883. 

P. Vnylstekiana (Vuylsteke's).* I. large, deep green, crowded 
on the young plant, which is short and thick-set. Pomotou 
Islands of the Dangerous Archipelago. See Fig. 288. (G. C. 
n. s., xix. 692.) * 




Fig. 288. Pritchardia Vuylstekiana. 



A small genus (about seven species) of very ornamental, 
stove, unarmed palms, natives of the Friendly and Sand- 
wich Islands. Flowers rather large, hermaphrodite, with 
n. three-parted calyx and corolla, and six stamens ; spathe 
ample, affixed to the peduncle, often silvery-furfuraoeous ; 
spadices long-pedunculate, about 3ft. long, with ascending 
branchlets. Fruit small or rather large, globose or 
ellipsoid, one-seeded. Leaves terminal, large, often white- 
furfuraoeoue, orbicular or cuneate at base, not deeply 
plioate-multifid ; segments narrow, bifid at the apex, and 
induplioate ; petioles concave ; sheaths short. The species 
thrive best in a compost of two parts peat and one of 
loam and sand. A liberal supply of water is essential. 
Propagated by seeds only. 

P. filifera (thread-bearing). A synonym of Washinptonia fili/era. 
P. Gaudichaudii (Gaudichand's). I. slightly rayed, cuneate at 
base, the rachis extended near the middle ; lacinioe nearly twenty 
above the middle, bifid at the apex, coriaceous-membranous, 
lepidoted beneath, about twelve-nerved ; petioles totally unarmed. 
Trunk low. Sandwich Islands. 
P. grandls (great). A synonym of Liciiala grandia. 



FRIVA (a name of unknown meaning, given by 
Adanson). Stns. Streptium, Tortula. Oed, Terhenacece. 
A genus comprising about nine species of erect, stove 
or greenhouse herbs, inhabiting the warmer regions of 
the globe. Flowers small or mediocre, solitary at the 
axils of the small, narrow bracts, very shortly pedicel- 
late ; calyx ribs five, produced in short teeth, enlarged 
in fruit ; corolla sub-bilabiate, five-lobed ; spikes terminal 
or pedunculate in the axils, long, slender. Leaves 
opposite, membranous, toothed. Only one species calls 
for mention here. For culture, see Stacliytarplieta. 

P. Isevis (smooth). Jl. remotely opposite or somewhat whorled ; 
corolla reddish, with large, rounded lobes, and a slightly villous 
throat ; raceme terminal. Summer. I. ovate-oblong, cuneately 
attenuated into the petioles, acute or obtuse, deeply mucronate- 
serrate, paler and opaque beneath, rather thick. Stem erect, 
1ft. to lift, high, tetragonal. Argentine Republic, 1833. Green- 
house. (R. G. 1131.) 

PRIVET. See Ligustcum Tulgare. 



PRIVET, MOCK. 
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FROBOSCIDEUS. Trumpet-Kke ; probosoU-like. 
PROCERUS. Very tall. 

PROCESS. A term applied to any projecting ap- 
pendage, whether natural or monetrons. 

PROCESSIOX FLOWER. See Polygala viU- 

PROCEIA (probably commemorative, but derivation 
of name not given by nomeuclator). Stns. Kellettia, 
Tinea, Trilw. Oed. Tiliaceoe. A genus comprising only 
two or three species (which are, perhaps, aU varieties of 
the one described below) of stove shrubs, natives of 
tropical America. Sepals three or four, valvate, per- 
sistent ; petals sepaloid and persistent, sometimes absent ; 
pedicels fasciculate or shortly racemose, terminal. Leaves 
ovate, serrated, many-nerved at base. P. crucis thrives 
in a compost of sandy loam and leaf mould. Propagated 
by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, inserted in sand, under 
a glass. 

P. crucis (Santa Cruz). Jl. yellow, very fragi'ant ; corymbs few- 
flowered, terminal. July. L ovate or cordate, acuminated, ser- 
rated, with the point entire, membranous, h. 5£t. West Indies, 
&c., 1823. (B. B. 972 ; L. B. C. 1933.) 

PROCIiESIA (a name commemorative of Prooles, 
King of Sparta). The correct name of this genus, 
according to the authors of the " Genera Plantarum," 
is Caimidishia. Stn. Polybcea. Oed. Vacciniaceoe. A 
genus comprising about thirty species of handsome, stove, 
glabrous, evergreen shrubs or small trees, inhabiting the 
mountains of tropical America. Flowers red, scarlet, 
white, or flesh-colour, showy, racemose or sub-umbellate, 
axillary and terminal, pedicellate ; calyx tube hemi- 
spherical or shortly campanulate, the limb short, dilated, 
five-lobed or five-toothed ; corolla tubular, five-toothed, 
the teeth valvate ; stamens ten. Leaves alternate, per- 
sistent, coriaceous, shortly petiolate, entire. The two 
best-known species are here described. Both are 
shrubs. For culture, see Thibaudia. 

P, acuminata (taper-pointed).* Jl. in shdrt racemes, covered, 
when in bud, by large, scarlet bracts ; corolla bright red, with 
green tips and lobes, ^in. Ions;. November. I. sub-distichous, on 
very short, stout petioles, 2in. to 3in. long, ovate or oblong- 
lanceolate, rounded at base, with long-acuminate or caudate 
points. Branches pendulous, slightly glabrous or pubescent. 
Andes of Columbia and Ecuador, 1868. Syn, Thihaudia acu- 
minata (B. M. 5752). The correct name of this plant is 
Capendishia acuminata. 

P. cordlfolla (heart-shape-leaved), fi., corolla bright red, white 
at the mouth, tubular-ventricose, nearly lin. long ; racemes 
reduced to a crowded head. December. I. l^in. to 3in. loni;', 
ovate-oblong, obtuse, quite entire, cordate at base ; petioles very 
short, pubescent. Branches terete, pubescent. New Grenada 
and Ecuador, 1865. Syn. Thihaudia cordifolia (B. M. 5559;. 
The correct name of this plant is Cavendinhia cordifolia. 

FROCUMBEXT. Lying flat upon the ground. 

FROFEREA. Included under Nephrodium. 

PROIFHYS. A synonym of Eurycles. 

PROLIFEROUS. See Frolification. 

FROLIFICATIOIT (from proles, offspring, and 
facio, I make). A term denoting, in its widest sense, 
the reproduction of plants by means of buds, as opposed 
to reproduction by means of seeds. It is accordingly 
employed to denote the formation in many plants, e.g., 
the Houseleek {Sempervivum tectorwm), of offsets or 
stolons, of which the terminal bud becomes a, new plant, 
and the connection with the parent is severed. It is 
also employed in cases where buds are formed along the 
edges of leaves, either on uninjured ones (e.g., Bryo- 
phyllum and Malaxis), or in those that have been 
injured or cut, as in propagating Begonias from the 
leaves. 

The word is, however, frequently restricted to denote 
certain alterations that are often met with in the in- 
florescences and flowers of cultivated plants, in which 
leaf or flower-buds are produced where they do not 
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Frolification — continued. 
naturally occur. If Frolification affects the inflorescence, 
it consists in the formation of leaf-buds, or of an un- 
usual number of fiower-buds. It is often well seen in 
such plants as Clovers and Plantains, in which the flowers 
are arranged naturally in a close head or spike. The 




Fig. 289. Hen-and-Chickens Daisy, showing Pi-oliflcation of the 
Inflorescence. 

Hen-and-Chickens Daisy (see Fig. 289), in which the 
fiower-head bears a number of smaller ones around it, is 
a well-known example of ProliBcation of the inflorescence. 
When a single flower is affected, the flower-stalk may 
be prolonged through and beyond the flower, and may 
bear leaves or a flower-bud on it. This form of Froli- 
fication, known as "median," is occasionally seen in many 
plants, e.g., the Rose. It is peculiarly frequent in double 
fiowers, i.e., flowers in which the stamens have been 
replaced by petals. Occasionally, the prolonged flower- 
stalk bears several leaf-buds or flower-buds. Another 
form of Proliflcation, called " axillary," consists in the 
growth of leaf-buds, or of flower-buds, from the axils of 
one or more of the parts of a flower. In this form, as 
in the last, the buds may develop into branches bear- 
ing several flowers. Such buds are most frequently 
situated in the axils of sepals. Next in frequency are 
those in the axils of leaf -like carpels ; less often they 
are associated with petals ; and least common is their 
occurrence in the axils of stamens. Axillary Frolifica- 
tion is far more frequent in plants in which all parts 
of the fiowers are free, than in those in which they are 
united ; and the flowers most liable to it generally have 
the top of the flower-stalk, or receptacle, naturally pro- 
Idnged between the whorls of the flower, or possessed of 
a glandular disk, or are otherwise peculiar in structure. 
Those desirous of further information on this subject will 
find it fully discussed in Dr. Masters' " Vegetable Tera- 
tology," published, in 1869, by the Bay Society. 

FROMEN2IA. Included under Zyg'opetalum 

(which see). 

FROITAYA (named in honour of Lad. Pronay, a 
Hungarian naturalist, who died in 1808). Syns. Campy- 
lanthera, Spiranfhera. Obd. Pittosporece. According to 
Bentham, in his " Flora Australiensis," this genus is 
monotypic. The species, P. elegans, is an elegant, green- 
house twiner, succeeding in sandy peat. Propagation is 
effected by cuttings, made of young shoots, and inserted 
in sand, under a glass. 

P, elegans (elegant), fl. bluish or white, in a dense, terminal 
corymb, sessile amongst the last leaves. August. I., lower ones 
often coarsely toothed or lohed, the others sessile or nearly so, 
lanceolate or linear.lanceolate, lin. to l^in. long, entire, rather 
firm ; margins recurved. Australia, 1857. (P. M. B. xii. 99.) 
Syns. Campylanthera Fraseri, Spiranthera Fraseri. 

PRONE. Lying flat, particularly face downwards. 

2 a 
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PROPAGATION. Any method by which plants 
can be increased in quantity, however slow the process 
may be, is rightly referred to as being applicable for 
the purpose of Propagation. Plants are propagated in 
various ways . some which increase at a most rapid rate 
by one method cannot be similarly raised by another ; 
occasionally, they cannot be raised at all. The principal 
modes are those of seeds, cuttings, layers, offsets, bulbs, 
tubers, suckers, runners, and division of the plant or 
rootstock. Budding and grafting afford facilities for the 
rapid Propagation of such plants as under certain con- 
ditions may be successfully dealt with; and sometimes 
leaves are inserted, with the result that new plants 
or bulbs wOl eventually form on the firm parts of 
the main midribs where incisions have been made. Under 
Bnddingr, Cuttings, Grafting, Layering, and Leaf 
Propagation, details may be found of the ways in which 
these several systems of Propagation are adopted in 
practice, which it is unnecessary to repeat under this 
heading. 

Propagation by seeds is the most natural mode, and is, 
consequently, the one by which the vast majority of 
plants naturally spread and reproduce their species more 
or less true, according as the flowers are subjected or 
disposed to become influenced by foreign pollen affecting 
their fertilisation. If all plants were naturally to repro- 
duce themselves true from seeds, the endless variety re- 
presented, for instance, in florists' flowers, could not 
possibly have been obtained by artificial fertilising and 
cross-breeding, neither could further improvements be so 
rapidly made. Where exact counterparts of plants cannot 
be insured by seed-saving, there is generally some one or 
more of the other methods of Propagation which can be 
successfully applied, as the insertion of duttings, buds, or 
grafts, which generally retain their distinctive characters, 
although often — as in budding and grafting — supported 
by sap which is not that of a plant or tree of the same 
species, nor, maybe, even of the same genus. The great 
number of annuals in cultivation must of necessity be pro- 
pagated from seeds, as their roots do not live long after 
the seed comes to maturity. The conditions requisite for 
successful Propagation by seeds, are the proper ripening 
beforehand of the latter, their right preservation during 
the interval between collecting and sowing, so as to in- 
sure the retention of all germinative properties, and their 
insertion in soil at the proper time, under conditions 
favourable to rapid or slow development into plants, as 
individual sorts may be naturally disposed. Some seeds, 
even when perfectly matured, retain their germinative 
properties but a comparatively short time ; while others, 
kept under favourable conditions, are just as good at 
the end of four, or frequently more, years, as in the first 
after being gathered. When old seeds of flower or 
kitchen garden crops are intended for sowing, a few of 
each should be tested beforehand, in order to ascertain 
the proportion of good ones in a given quantity. This 
may easily be done, by sowing a potful, and placing them 
in a little heat. A seed-room kept at about 45deg., 
and not much affected by outside fluctuations of tem- 
perature, is best suited for the general preservation 
of seeds, from the time of ooUeoting them until the 
period for sowing; it should have a boarded floor, and 
be kept quite dry. There are, however, many seeds, 
especially those of trees, which lose their vitality if 
kept dry ; these should be placed in sand, soil, damp 
moss, or some other substance suitable for preserving 
them, until the proper time for sowing arrives. This 
varies considerably with different plants, and as those 
raised from seed are extremely numerous, it is impos- 
sible to refer to them in more than limited and very 
general terms. One of the chief considerations is that of 
sowing BO that the young plants shall appear above 
ground at a season suitable to their after-development. 
Tender annuals, that will not withstand cold weather. 



Propagation — continued. 
must be sown in spring ; hardy ones sometimes succeed 
and flower all the better if they are established by that 
season. Seeds of plants that are biennial — that is, do 
not flower until the second year — require sowing before, 
or soon after, midsummer, a season favourable to 
germination, and one which allows the plants, when ob- 
tained, to become established before the winter. There 
are numerous plants grown from seed for indoor decora- 
tion, the season for sowing which depends very much on 
the time when the product is required. Gardening sup- 
plies are in constant demand, and sowing for succession 
is one of the gardener's chief considerations, as it affects 
so seriously his system adopted for providing what is 
requisite at the proper time. There are various methods 
of seed-sowing, but in the open ground they may practi- 
cally be reduced to two, namely, scattering indiscrimi- 
nately or broadcast, and sowing in drills. The last-named 
is the one now most generally practised, as it affords 
more convenient opportunities for cleaning and thinning 
the crops or seedlings, as the case may be, than the 
broadcast system does. Under glass, shallow pans are 
perhaps most suitable ; they afford a larger top surface 
than pots, and this is often desirable for enabling 
one to sow thiuly. Whether pans or pots are used, they 
should always be thoroughly clean and dry, and be well 
drained. Seeds of any description may be said to re- 
quire a lighter soil wherein to germinate than that in 
which the plants will grow when established. Even 
those of forest-trees, which fall and root themselves into 
the earth, are naturally provided with a covering of 
leaf-soil formed by the decay of the leaves which the 
trees themselves shed. Encouragement to free root 
action is first essential, and this is usually best given 
by the use of a light compost, into which the roots can 
readily enter; any special requirements can be provided 
when they are stronger, and when nutriment is neces- 
sary to assist in building up the plant's tissues. A rule 
which is sometimes adopted, and which is not altogether 
to be considered inapplicable at any time, is that of 
covering seeds, when sowing, with an amount of soil 
about equal to their own depth. If the seeds were very 
small, and covered deep with soil, in all probability, the 
plants would perish before reaching the surface ; large 
seeds, which are generally of a much stronger constitu- 
tion, are more likely to succeed. It is, however, notice- 
able that some large trees have comparatively minute 
seeds, which require very careful treatment when young 
specimens are being raised. 

Passing on to refer briefly to the other methods of 
Propagation enumerated, cuttings are perhaps the most 
useful. Nearly all soft-wooded plants are readily in- 
creased by them, and a very large proportion of hard- 
wooded ones that are not entirely limited to being 
increased from seeds. Cuttings require to be of different 
degrees of firmness. A proper knowledge of various 
plants must be acquired from experience before success- 
ful propagating can be practised. Some cuttings emit 
roots from almost any part of the stem, while others 
need a joint or heel, and preparation of an exact nature, 
to insure the emission of roots. Offsets, tubers, bulbs, 
and corms, are formed, in some cases, on the stems of 
plants which bear them, but more generally about their 
roots. Where they are produced, an easy mode of Propa- 
gation is effected by separating or lifting them when 
the old plants ripen and their tops decay. Tubers admit 
of being cut into several pieces, each of which will 
eventually form another plant if it is provided with 
a perfect eye or bud that can be preserved from 
injury after being planted; the Potato is a well-known 
example of this. Corms of the Crocus will also be 
familiar; they are formed in quantity round the old 
one, and should be taken up and replanted separately 
each year. Propagation from suckers is a simple pro- 
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Propagfation — continued. 
Deeding ; it consists in taking up the sucker, with all its 
roots, and replanting it at any time when the parent 
plant or tree may also be safely removed. Suckers are 
not always to be favoured ; they are inclined to similarly 
reproduce themselves, and rob sap which should proceed 
to the one main stem. Such things as Filberts, Lilacs, 
Raspberries, &o., may, however, be propagated from 
suckers ; and for an example of plants in pots which 
may be similarly increased. Chrysanthemums may be 
cited. Kunners proceed along the ground, and form 
smaJl plants, which are first nourished by the parent, but 
afterwards root and support themselves. Varieties of 
Strawberries are almost exclusively propagated by run- 
ners, and there are several other examples. Propagation 
by division is generally understood to mean the parting 
of the rootstock of a plant and inserting the pieces 
thus obtained with roots, to form separate plants. It 
is a very important method, often available when many of 
the others are impracticable, or employed with difficulty 
or uncertainty. 

FKOFAGINES. Bulblets formed on the stems of 
some plants. 

PBiOFISNDENT. Hanging forwards and down- 
wards. 

FROFKTIiIiA. Primary leaves. 

FROSAFTIA. Included under Davallia (which 
see). 

' FROSARTES. Included under Disporum (which 
see). 

FBOSIiIiIA. Included under Chcetanthera. 

FBOSUBFIITACA (an old Latin name, used by 
Pliny, probably from proserpo, to creep ; in reference to 
the creeping stems). Mermaid Weed. Stn. Triscis. Okd. 
Maloragece. A genus comprising a couple of species of 
hardy, aquatic herbs, inhabiting North America and the 
West Indies. Mowers minute, axillary, sessile, solitary 
or clustered. Leaves alternate, sub-sessile, lanceolate, 
dentate or peotinate-pinnatifid. Stems creeping at the 
base. The species should be grown in large pans of 
water, with a little soil for the roots to run in ; or they 
may be cultivated in ponds. They require shelter during 
winter. 

P. palnstris (marsh-loving), j?. white. Summer. I. lanceolate, 
sharply serrate, the lower pectinate when under water. Canada, 
&c., 1818. 

P. pectinacea (pectinate). Jl. white. Summer. I. all pectinate, 
the division linear-awl-shaped. North America, &c., 1821. 

FBOSOFIS (an old Greek name used by Dioscorides 
for the Butter-bur). Including Algarohia. Ord. Legumi- 
nosce. This genus comprises about eighteen species of 
trees or shrubs, often armed with hooked prickles or 
stout, axillary spines, or with both, dispersed through 
the tropical and sub-tropical regions. Flowers small, in 
cylindrical spikes, or rarely in globose heads ; calyx oam- 
panulate, shortly dentate ; petals valvate. Leaves bi- 
pinnate, generally rigid, and of a glaucous hue, with 
only one or two pairs of pinnse, but with a considerable 
number of leaflets. The species are very rarely seen in 
cultivation, with the exception of P. siliquastrum, a 
nearly hardy tree, which thrives in sandy loam. Propa- 
gation is effected by rather firm young shoots, taken off 
close to the older stems, and inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in gentle heat. 
P siUauastrum (Siliqua-podded). fl. white. I. with two or 

three pairs of pinnse, each pinna having numerous pan| f 

linear, obtuse leaflets. Spmes stipular, twm, straight, h. Wit. 

to 40ft. Chili, 1827. 

FROSTANTHEBA (from prostitJiemi, to append, 
and anthera, an anther; alluding to the connectives of 
the anthers being spurred beneath) Australian Mmt- 
bush or Mint-tree. Including Ohtlodia. Obd. Lahiaiw. 



Frostanthera — continued. 
An Australian genus comprising thirty-eight species of 
greenhouse shrubs or under-shrubs, studded with resinous 
glands, and usually strongly scented. Flowers generally 
white or red, shortly stalked, with a pair of braoteoles 
close under the calyx ; calyx campanulate, the limb of 
two broad, entire lips; corolla tube short, dilated into 
a broad, campanulate throat, the upper lip of the limb 
broadly two-lobed, the lower three-lobed ; whorls two- 
flowered, axillary or disposed in a terminal raceme. 
Nutlets ovoid, reticulately wrinkled. Leaves entire or 
toothed, often rather small, the upper ones conformed 
or reduced to deciduous bracts. The species best known, 
and most worth growing, are the under-mentioned. They 
are all shrubs. A sandy-peat soil suits them best. Plenty 
of drainage is at all times essential. Propagated by 
cuttings of the young shoots. 

P. cuneata (wedge-leaved). Jl. all axillaiy, but sometimes 
crowded into terminal, leafy racemes ; corolla white, with purple 
spots, twice as long as the calyx. June. I. sessile or nearly so, 
often crowded on the short branchlets, obovate-cuneate or almost 
orbicular, obtuse, entire or crenate, the margins often slightly 
revolute. h. 2ft. 

P. empetrlfoUa (Empetrum-Ieaved). Jl. axillary ; corolla violet, 
fully twice as long as the calyx. September. I. sessile, linear, 
acute, entire, with revolute margins, rarely above iin. long. 
h. 2ft. 1829. (B. M. 3<105, under name of Chilodia scutellari- 
oides.) 

P. lasianthos (woolly-flowered). Victorian Dogwood. Jl. white, 
tinged with red, hairy, opposite, in pairs ; throat of corolla 
spotted with red inside; pedicels short; racemes paiiicled. 
June. I. petiolate, usually oDlong-lanceolate, rather acute, den- 
tately serrated, 2in. to 3in. long. Branches nearly glabrous. 
h. 3ft. to 6ft. 1808. This species proves nearly hardy in favoured 
spots, and when grown against a wall. (A. B. R. 611 ; B. M. 2431 ; 
B. R. 143.) 

P. nivea (snowy).* Jl. snow-white, or tinged with pale blue, rather 
large, axillary, the upper ones forming terminal, leafy racemes ; 
corolla twice as long as the calyx. I. sessile, linear-terete, with 
incurved or involute margins, or flat when fresh, acute or obtuse, 
rather slender, mostly iin. to lin. long, the upper floral ones 
smaller. A. 3ft. to 5ft. 1866. A beautiful species. (B. M. 5668.) 

P. rotundifolla (round-leaved). Jl. purple, in short, close, ter- 
minal racemes, the lower ones sometimes in the axils of the leaves, 
like the stem ones. July. I. broadly ovate-orbicular or spathu- 
late, on rather long petioles, very obtuse, entire or .slightly 
crenulate, aU less than iin., and sometimes under iin., long. 
A. 3ft. 1824. 

P. vlolacea (violet).* /. usually bluish-purple, in two or three 
pairs, forming small, terminal, compact i-acemes ; corolla not 
twice as long as the calyx, and sometimes scarcely exceeding it. 
June. I. very small, shortly but distinctly petiolate, broadly 
ovate or orbicular, more or less crenate, with revolute margins, 
rarely exceeding two lines, and often not more than one line, long. 
A. 4ft. 1820. (B. E. 1072.) 



FROTAITDROUS. 



Froterandrous. 



FROTEA (from Proteus, the versatile sea-god; in 
allusion to the diversity of the species). Syns. Eroden- 
dron, Leucadendron (of Linnsens), Pleuranthe. Okd. 
Proteacece. A genus comprising about sixty species of 
magnificent, greenhouse shrubs or small trees, almost all 
natives of extra-tropical South Africa, one or two ex- 
tending in tropical Africa as far as Abyssinia. Flowers 
solitary, densely capitate, surrounded sometimes by 
coloured bracts ; heads usually large, globose or rarely 
oblong, cone-like ; receptacle thick, flat or convex ; in- 
volucral scales numerous, imbricated, or the lower ones 
sometimes elongated, blackish or coloured. Leaves 
alternate or scattered, coriaceous, rigid, entire, very 
variable in shape. Many of the species have been intro- 
duced to cultivation, but are now only rarely met with. 
They require an airy greenhouse, with exposure to full 
sunlight ; during summer, they should be placed out of 
doors Most of them thrive only in well-drained, sandy 
peat, and they are induced to flower freely by allowing 
them to become pot-bound after they have grown to the 
required size. Some form large shrubs, and flower on 
the ends of the branches ; whilst others are dwarf and 
trailing, and the flowers are produced on the old stem, 
close to the ground. Fifty years ago, these plants oc- 
cupied a position in horticulture almost as prominent 
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Frotea — continued. 

as Camellias and Ehododendrons do now. Propagated 

by cuttings of the half-ripened yowng wood, inserted, in 

sandj peat, under a bell-glass ; or by imported seeds. 

P. acaiilis (stemless). /. purple, in a sessile, hemispherical 
head, lin. to l^in. in diameter. July. I. obovate-oblong, thick, 
4in. to Sin. long, lin, to 2in. broad, obtuse or mucronate-acute, 
narrow-cuneate below the middle, sometimes petioliform at base. 
Stem shortened and much branched, depressed, h. lift. 1802. 
(B. M. 2065.) 

P. acerosa Cacerose). Jl. blackish, in somewhat aggregate, sub- 
seasile, turbinate-hemispherical heads, lin. in diameter; perianth 
scarcely |in. long. April. I. subulate, slender, somewhat rigid, 
smooth, seven to twelve lines long, scarcely half a line broad. 
Stems erect, nearly 1ft. high, sub-umbellately branched. 1803. 
This species may be readily recognised by the leaves being more 
' slender than the style. (B. R. 351.) 

P. angustifolia (narrow-leaved). A form of P. grandijiora. 

P. cordata (heart-shaped).* ft., purple, in a hemispherical head 
as large as a small apple ; scales red, obtuse ; perianth iin. long. 
April. I. remote, g;laucous, sessile, cordate, and somewhat 
rounded or ovate, rigid, 2in. to 4in. long, l^in. to Sin. broad; 
young ones red-margined. Stem prostrate, short, scaly ; branches 
slender, ascendent. A. 3in. to 12in. 1790. (A. B. R. 289.) Syn. 
P. cordifolia (B. M. 649). 

P. cordifolia (heart-shape leaved). A synonym of P. cordata. 

P. coronata (crowned). A synonym of P. formosa. 

P. cynaroides glabrata (Cynaralike, glabrous).* ji. white, 
greenish within, in large, obovate-globose, at length spreading 
heads ; scales rosy-tipped. August. I. elliptic or oval-oblong, 
attenuated at both ends, usually obtuse. Stems epigaeous, 6in. 
to 12iA. long, very simple, thick. 1774. (A. B. R. 288, under 
name of P. cynaroides;.) 

P. c. obtusifolia (obtuse-leaved), ji. like those of the type. 
I. sub-orbicular or obovate, very obtuse, shortly attenuated 
at ba-ie or sub-eraarginate, together with the petiole 4in. 
to 6in. long, lin. to 2m. broad. (B. M. 770, under name of 
P. cynaroides.) 

P. formosa (beautiful).* Jl., perianth violet; involucre of an 
intense rose-colour, the scales white-ciliated. May. I. narrow- 
oblong, oblique, glaucescent. Sin. to 4in. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, 
slightly obtuse, rose-margined, glabrous. Branches, as well as 
the margins of the leaves, tomentose. h. 6ft. 1789. (B. M, 1713.) 
Syn. P. coronata (A. B. R. 469). 

P. formosa (beautiful), of Andrews. A synonym of Leucospermum 
tnediuin. 

P, grandiflora (large-flowered), jl. white, in heads as large as 
a man's fist ; calyx 3in. long ; style at length 3in. long, straight ; 
young scales ferruginous- or white-torn en tose. May. I. oblong, 
obtuse, reticulate-veined, not marginate, 3in. to Sin. long, from 
lin. to 2in. broad, coriaceous, with a terminal, obtuse or sub- 
recurved callus. I^ranches glabrous, densely leafy, h. 6ft. to 7ft. 
1787. A small tree. (B. M. 2447.) P. angustifolia (B. R. 569), 
according to Meissne-, is a mere form .of this, with lanceolate 
leaves, six to eight lines broad. 

P. Isevis (smooth), fi. greenish, nearly lin, long, in sessile, 
mediocre, erect, hemispherical heads ; scales sub-sericeous, at 
length glabrous. May. I. glaucous, elongated-linear, acute, 
glabrous, attenuated at base, flat, secund, 4in. to 6in. long. Stem 
decumbent, dwarf. 1806. (B. M. 2439.) 

P. latifolia (broad-leaved). Jl. purple, scarlet, or green, as much 
as Sjin. long, tomentose, in large, turbinate heads. August. 
I. sessile, cordate -ovate, obtuse, reticulate-nerved, 3in. to 4in. 
long, 2in. to 3in. broad, thick, amplexicaul, the margins some- 
times woolly. Branches tomentose, densely leafy at apex. h. 6ft. 
to 8ft. 1806. (B. M. 1717.) Syn. P. radiata (A. B. R. 646). 

P, lepidocarpon (scaly-fruited). Ji. purple, in ovoid, sessile 
heuds, about the size of the fist ; perianth nearly Sin. long, pilose. 
May. l. lanceolate, acute, narrow at base, slightly scabrous- 
dotted, rigid, erect, 3in. to Sin. long, five to seven lines broad. 
Branches glabrous, or the younger ones tomentose or sub-villous. 

A. 6ft, 1806, Shrub or small tree. (A. B. R. 301, under name 
of P. grandijlora var.) 

P. lepidocarpon (scaly-fruited), of Ker. A synonym of P. mela- 
leuca. 

P. longlfolia (long-leaved), fl. pale, blackish at the tips of the 
perianth, 4in. long, pilose, in large, ovate-oblong heads, very 
shortly turbinate at base. February. I. narrow -lanceolate, long- 
attenuated, 3in. to 6in. long, three to four hues broad, acute or 
obtuse, or callous-apiculate. h. 2ft. 1798. (A. B. R. 132-134 ; 

B. R. 47.) 

P. m,agiiifica (magnificent). A synonym of P. speciosa.-- 
P, melaleuca (black-and-white), ji., involucral scales white- 
ciliated, outer ones s(]uarrose, inner ones coniiivBnt, black- 
tomentose at back. May. I. linear-ligulate, ciliated on the 
margins. Branches slightly pilose, k. 6ft. 1786. Syns. 
P. lepidocarpon (B. M. 674), P. speciosa nigra (A. B. R. 103). 
P. mellifera (honey- bearing).* Cape Honey-flower, or Sugar- 
bush, jl. pink or white, 3in. to 3iin. long, white-pen iciUa to at 
the tips, in large, ovate-oblong, attenuated, sub-pedunculate 



Frotea — continued. 

heads, Sin. to 4in. long; scales of a beautiful sanguinary-rose 
colour, slenderly striated.. September. I. lanceolate, of a 
pleasing green, 3in. to Sin. long, three to six lines broad, by 
no means marginate, slightly callous-apiculate. Branches 
spreading, ascendent at apex. h. 6ft. 1774. Shrub or small 
tree. (A. B. R. S82 ; B. M. 346.) 

P, mucronifolia (mucronate -leaved), jl. violet, white within, 
and white -bearded, less than lin. long, in small, globose, sub- 
sessile heads, about the size of a walnut. September. I. linear, 
liin. to 2in. long, with a pungent mucrone, not narrowed at the 
base. Branches glabrous, h. 4ft. 1803. (A. B. R. 500 ; B. M. 
933.) 

P. neriifolia (Oleander-leaved), jt. purplish and yellowish-white, 
plumose at the tips, in oblong-turbinate heads, 3in. long ; inner 
scales silvery -silky, black-bearded on the margins. March. 
I. linear-lingulate, 4in. or more long, about 3in. broad, obtuse or 
very slightly acuminate, emarginate at base, and, as well as the 
branches, tomentose. h. 3ft. or more. 1806. A robust shrub. 
(B. R. 208.) 

P. penicUlata (pencilled), jl. liin. to l^in. long, white-bearded 
at the apex, in a turbinate, spheroid head, as large as an apple ; 
style 2Mn. long, sulcate. Summer. I. lanceolate, slightly obtuse 
at both ends, 2in. to 3in. long, six to ten lines broaa, the young 
ones villous-ciliated. Branches slender, rather loosely leafy, 
tomentose at the top. Shrub. (B. M. 6558.) 

P. pulcbella (pretty).* jl. red ; inner involucral scales silky, 
black-bearded on the margins. June. I. linear-lingulate, rather ^ 
blackish on the margins, slightly scabrous. h. 3ft. 1795. 
(A. B. R. 270 ; B. R. 20.) 

P. radiata (rayed). A synonym of P. latifolia. 

P. Scolymus (Scolymus).* jl. purple, iin. to fin. long, in sessile, 
erect heads, as lar^e as a plum, at length obovate ; style lin. long, 
rather thick. April. I. linear -lanceolate, acute, lon^-attenuated 
at base, 2in. to 4in. long, ^in. to ^in. broad, striate-wrinkled, and, 
as well as the branches, glabrous. Branchlets slender, coiymbose, 
rather loosely leafy, h. 3ft. 1780. An erect shrub. (A. B. E. 
409 ; B. M. 698.) 

F. Speciosa (showy), jl. 3iii. long, white-silky, the laminee some- 
times red- or white-bearded ; heads ovoid, as large as the fi.st ; 
scales all white-silky. April. I. thick, oblong or obovate, nar- 
rowed at base, somewhat acutely mucronate, 3in. to 6in, long, lin. 
to 2in. broad, and, as well as the erect branches, glabrous, h. 6ft. 
1786. Shrub or small tree. (A. B. R. 110; B. M. 1183.) Syn. 
P. magnijiea (A. B. R. 438). 

P. S. Uig^a (black). A synonym of P. melaleuca. 

P. villifera (villi-bearing). jl. purple, in sessile, oblong heads, 3in. 
long and lin. to 2in. broad ; inner scales pink, white-bearded 
at apex. August. I. sessile, glaucous, obovate-oblong, obtuse, 
attenuated at base, 3in. long, lin. to 2in. broad, and, together 
with the branches, pilose, h. 6ft. 1800. (B. R. 1023.) 

PBOTEACEiE. A natural order of trees or shrubs, 
rarely perennial herbs, mostly Australian or South 
A.frican, a few being dispersed in tropical or extra- 
tropical South America and the South Pacific Islands ; 
they are wholly wanting in North temperate regions. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, or by abortion polygamous or 
dicecious, capitate- spicate, racemose, or rarely solitary, 
bracteate, very rarely bibracteolate ; perianth inferior, 
of four at first valvate, coherent segments, afterwards 
becoming more or less recurved ; stamens four, always 
shorter than the perianth ; anthers erect, in hermaphro- 
dite flowers all perfect or rarely one abortive, the con- 
nective continuous with the filaments ; bracts sometimes 
small, very caducous, or almost obsolete, sometimes 
imbricating and persistent, forming a hard cone. Fruit 
very variable in form. Leaves alternate or scattered, 
rarely opposite or whorled, entire, much toothed, or 
sometimes pinnatisect or decompound on the same plant, 
usually coriaceous ; stipules none. Many of the species 
are well known to gardeners, by whom they have long 
been cultivated. Several produce an abundance of nectar. 
The wood of some of the Australian kinds is valuable 
for cabinet-making. Proteacece comprises forty-nine genera 
and about 950 species. Well-known examples are : Banksiaj 
Grevillea, Halcea, Leucospermum, and Protea. 

FROTEINOFHALLUS. Included under Amorplw 
phallus. 

PROTEBANDBOUS and FBOTANDBOUS 

(from the Greek words proteros, sooner, and aner, 
andros, a male) . Words devised, by Delpino and by 
Hildebrand respectively, to signify that, in a flower 
which possesses both stamens and pistil, the pollen is 
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Froterandrous and Frotandrous — continued. 
ripe before the stigma of the flower is ready to receive 
it. This is one of the most frequent adaptations to 
favour cross-fertilisation in plants, since the pollen of a 
Proterandrous flower is frequently removed by wind or 
insects before the stigma is ready for its reception ; 
hence, pollen must be brought to the stigma from a 
younger flower. 

FROTEROGTNOUS and FROTOGYITOUS 

(from proteros, sooner, and gyne, a female). Terms used, 
by Delpino and by Hildebrand respectively, to denote a 
hermaphrodite flower in which the stigma is ready to 
receive pollen before that in the same flower is ripe. 
In Proterogynous flowers, the stigma is pollinated from 
an older flower, and may be withered, or may have fallen 
off, before the anthers in its own flower have burst to 
shed the pollen. Proterogyny is not frequent. The 
common Pellitory (Parietaria officinalis) affords an 
example. 

FBOTHALI.US, or FROTKALLIUM (from the 
Greek words pro, instead of, and thallos, a branch ; in 
reference to the structure thus named taking the place of 
a stem). The body which is developed from a spore of a 
Pern, Horsetail, Club-moss, or Pillwort. It varies much, in 
these four groups, in its degree of development, and in its 
form ; but, in all cases, it is entirely cellular throughout 
its existence, and on it are formed the organs for 
sexual reproduction. In Ferns, the male and the female 
organs are present in the same Prothallus ; in most 
plants of the other groups, the Prothallus hears only 
male or only female organs. There is a distinct alter- 
nation of generations in plants that produce a Pro- 
thallus, i.e., in the higher Cryptogams. The spore pro- 




FiG. 290. Young Prothallis, much enlarged— j), Prothallus ; 
rh, Root-hairs of Prothallus ; s, Spore. 

duces the Prothallus (see Fig. 290), on which are formed 
the sexual organs, the male being the antheridia, with 
antherozoa, and the female being the archegonia, in 
each of which lies the oosphere, which, fertilised by 
antherozoa, becomes the oospore. This develops into 
the Fern-plant bearing the well-known fronds, on the 
back of which are visible the groups (sori) of minute, 
brown spore-cases (sporangia), in which lie numerous 
spores, like the one with which the cycle began. The 




FIG 291. LowKR Surface oj? Mature Prothallus, much 
magnified— a, Archegonia ; rh, Eoot-hairs. 

spores are formed by vegetative growth, not by sexual 
reproduction. It will thus be seen that the ProthaUus 
and the leafy Fern-plant are two generations m the 
course of a single cycle. The Prothallus of Ferns 
(except in the Moonwort group) is a flattened, green, 
expanded body, which grows in damp places, e.g., on 
damp bricks. It is thin, and consists of a single layer 



Frothallus, or Frothalliniu. — continued. 
of cells, except in the middle, where it reaches a thick- 
ness of several layers. The cells contain an abundant 
supply of chlorophyll bodies, which give the Prothallus 
its colour. In general outline, the Prothallus, when full- 
grown, usually resembles the conventional figure of a 
heart, having one end narrowed, and a notch in the 
broader margin (see Fig. 291). It seldom exceeds iin. 
in breadth. On the lower surface are numerous root- 
hairs, each made up of a row of cells. On the lower 
surface also, and along the edges, are formed the 
antheridia. The archegonia are situated in the middle 
of the lower surface. The antheridia originate as out- 
growths of cells of the epidermis ; each outgrowth is cut 
off, as a new cell, by a cell wall. In some Prothalli, 
the contents of the cell thus formed break up into a 
number of small, rounded cells, called " parent cells." 
In each of these there is formed an antherozoid, slender, 
but coiled spirally in two or three turns, and provided 




Fig. 292. Antherozoid, much magnified. 

with a tuft of fine hairs, or cilia, at one end (see Fig. 
292). In most Prothalli, however, a process of cell- 
division goes on in the young antheridium, whereby 
it is finally made up of a layer of cells surrounding 




Fig. 293. Young Antheridium, much magnified— c, Central Cell, 
filled with Parent Cells of Antherozoids ; e, e. Epidermis of 
Prothallus. 

a central cell (see Fig. 293), and, in this latter, the 
parent cells are developed, and produce antherozoids. 
The outer coat, formed by the layer of cells, has to aid 
in expelling the antherozoids when ripe, and the cells 
do this by absorbing water rapidly, swelling, and com- 
pressing the contents of the central cell till its apex. 




Fig. 294. Eipe Antheridium (much magnified), from which 
Antherozoids have been shed by opening at o—c. Empty 
Central Cell; e, e, Epidermis. 

which is not covered by the layer, is burst (see Fig. 
294), and the " parent cells " are expelled, and, soon 
rupturing, set free the antherozoids. The latter move 
about actively in water, e.g., in a drop of dew or of 
rain. 

The archegonia are situated on the lower surface, 
behind the notch already mentioned (see Fig. 291). 
Each originates, like the antheridia, from a cell of the 
epidermis, from which it grows out, in a hemispherical 
form. A cell wall forms, and cuts it off from the cell 
of the epidermis. It increases in size, and becomes 
further divided into three layers ; and these are again 
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Prothallus, or Frothalliuin — continued. 
aub-divided by cell walla. The reanlt ia that a atruotnre 
ia formed in the ahape of a flaak with a long, narrow 
The hollow of the flaak ia oboupied by a large 



neck. 




Fig. 295. Immature Akchegonium, much magnified, — n. Neck- 
cells ; c, Canal, still closed above, and filled by the Canal- 
cell ; 0, Oosphere ; e, e. Epidermis of Prothallus. 

cell, the ooaphere, rich in protoplasm (aee Pig. 295). The 
tube of the neck ia at firat fiUed with a narrow cell, 
the canal-cell, the cell wall of which becomes mnci- 
laginoua, aweUs, and ia expelled from the outer opening 
of the tube, leaving a passage for the antherozoid down 
the tube to the oosphere, when the latter is ripe to be 




Fig. 296. Longitudinal Section of Mature Akchegonium of 
Fern, much magnified — n. Neck-cells ; c, Opening of Canal 
down neck ; o, Oosphere ; e, e, Epidermis of Prothallus. 

acted, on by it (aee Pig. 296). The antherozoids are caught 
in the mucilage while moving over the moiat Prothallus ; 
they wriggle down the tube, reach the oosphere, and 
fertilise it. The latter very soon begins to grow; and the 
final result ia the development of the oospore into the 
leafy plant or Pern. It may be mentioned that the 




Fig. 297. Diagrammatic Sketch of Connection op Young 
Fern with Prothallus— y, Prothallus ; rh, Eoot-hairs of 
Prothallus ; /, Foot of Young Fern, imbedded in hollow of 
enlarged Archegonlum, a ; /r. Very Young Frond of Fern ; 
r, Root of Fern. 

ooapore, at a very early period, divides into eight oella, 
in two layers. Of these cells, four lie next the base, and 
four next the front margin of the Prothallus. Of the 
latter, the two farthest from the neck of the archegonium 
give origin to the firat leaf or frond; one, near the neck, 
to the growing point of the atem ; and the fourth to haira. 
Of the other four cella, one, oppoaite to the stem, de- 
velops into the root, one ultimately disappears, and the 
other two form the " foot," a structure that remains aunk 
in the archegonium, which has grown ao aa atUl to aur- 
round the foot (see Pigs. 297 and 298). By means of this 



Prothallus, or FrothaUium — continued. 
organ, the young plant absorbs nouriahment from the 
Prothallua, which, for a time, increases in size, but is 
gradually used up, and withers away, and afterwards 
the young Pern is able to nouriah itself by its own 
roots and leavea. 




Fig. 298. Young Fern growing from Prothallus, slightly 
enlarged— p. Lower Surface of Prothallus ; rh, Root-hairs of 
Prothallus ; fr. Young Frond of Fern ; r, Root of Fern. 

Two departures from this mode of reproduction have 
been detected in Perns within recent years. The one 
of these, called " apogamy " (from apo, afar, and gamos, 
marriage) by Professor de Bary, was detected, in Pteris 
cretica, by Professor Parlow, and is now known to occur 
in a few other Perns, including Nephrodium Filix-mas 
cristatum. In thia process, the young Fern ia produced 
as a bud from certain parts of the Prothallus, without 
the formation of sexual organs. The sexual process in 
thia case is abolished, as the name indicates. 

In 1884, Mr. Druery stated, in the Linnsean Society, 
the discovery that, in certain Perns, the Prothalli are 
produced as outgrowths from the pinnules of the Pern 
fronds, and not from the spores. Thia process has been 
called "apospory" (from apo, afar, and spora, a apore or 
aeed). It haa been investigated and described by Pro- 
feaaor Bower in examplea aupplied by Mr. Druery, of 
Athyrinm Filix-fosmina clarissima, and Polystichum an- 
gulare pulcherrinvwm. In this departure, the produc- 
tion of spores ia auppreased ; the Prothalli in the former 
being modified sporangia, while, in the latter Pern, no 
trace of the aporangium even can be detected. The 
sexual reproduction is not affected, and the leafy Perns 
are developed from the Prothalli in the usual way. 

Though of very great scientific interest, the develop- 
ment of Prothalli, and of the aexual organa on them, is 
of lesa practical importance to gardeners in the other 
groups of Vascular Cryptogams than it is in the true 
Perns ; but an outline of the chief points of difference 
in these groups may be given. In the small group 
Ophioglossece, represented in the Britiah Plora by the 
Moonwort and Adder's Tongue Perns, the Prothallus is 
formed underground, ia deatitute of chlorophyll, and 
ia usually formed of a mass of cells. It produces sexual 
organs, which resemble those of Perns in the main. The 
Equisetineoe, or Horsetails, resemble Pema in the Pro- 
thalli being green, flattened layera of cells, growing on 
damp surfaces; but they become branched into long, 
narrow lobes, and may reach ^in. in length. They are 
dioecious, i.e.,' each producea only antheridia or arche- 
gonia. The former are produced near the tipa of the 
lobes of the male Prothalli; the latter usually in the 
clefts between the fleshy lobes of the female Prothalli. 
The development of the sexual organs, and of the 
" leafy plant " (if an Equisetum deaervea thia deaigna- 
tion), oalla for no special comment here, as it agi:eea in 
the main points with that in Perns. 

The Club-mossea fall into two gronpa, of which one, the 
LycopodiecB, much require to have their development 
worked out. So far aa is known, their Prothalli are 
irregularly-lobed masses of cellular tissue, and bear both 
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Prothallns, or Frothallium — continued. 
antheridia and arohegonia; and the young, leafy plant 
continues to draw nourishment from it for a time, as in 
Ferns. There is only one form of spores in this group, 
and the Prothalli are, therefore, all alike in each species. 
The second group, SelaginellecB, is largely cultivated in 
greenhouses, and the cycle of development has been 
fully studied. In this group, spores of two kinds are 
produced in sporangia, in the axils of the leaves, near 
the tips of branches of the leafy plants. The two kinds 
are the microspores and the macrospores, which produce 
male and female Prothalli respectively. The microspores 
(from mihros, small, and spora, a spore) are much smaller 
than the macrospores (from makros, large, and spora). 
The Prothalli developed from both are very much re- 
duced in size, as compared with the Prothalli already 
described ; indeed, the greater part, or even the whole, 
of their development, goes on inside the spores. The 
peculiarities of development of these Prothalli have 
been very carefully investigated, and described in detail, 
by Miilardet, and by Pfeffer. The male Prothallns 
is developed entirely in the interior of the micro- 
spore. In this, a small part (the vegetative cell) is first 
out off, and the remaining contents are divided by cell 
walls into six or eight cells, and these (or only certain 
of them in some species) divide still further to form the 
parent cells of the autherozoids. In each of these, a long, 
slender, spiral antherozoid, with cilia at one end, is pro- 
duced. The macrospores, while still in the sporangium, in 
Selaginella, show a mass of small-oalled tissue, like a cap, 
at one end, covering a very large cell, which occupies 
the greater part of the spore. After the spore has been 
for some time out of the sporangium, this large cell 
becomes filled with a mass of cells of comparatively large 
size, individually, which Pfeffer regards as analogous to 
the endosperm in the seeds of angiosperm flowering 
plants. The cap above this mass is the Prothallns, and 
this increases in size, and archegonia form in it, be- 
ginning at the apex, and gradually forming at a greater 
distance from the apex. The coats of the spore burst 
above the ProthaUus, which projects a little. The struc- 
ture of the arohegonium and of the oosphere, and the 
mode of fertilisation, are similar, in the important 
points, to those above described as occurring in Perns ; 
and so, moreover, is the development of the leafy plant. 
In the nearly allied genus Iscetes the development is 
much like that in Selaginella, but no endosperm is 
formed in the macrospore. The Khizocarpece agree, to a 
considerable extent, with the Selaginelle(B. 

The great interest of the ProthaUus in Selaginellece 
and the allied forms rests in the light the study of it 
throws on the processes of reproduction in Phanerogams 
{see Ovule and Pollen). The homologous stages, or 
what are at present regarded as such, may be briefly 
stated as follows. In Phanerogams, the pollen grains re- 
present the microspores, and the multicellular nature 
of the pollen corresponds to the multicellular microspore 
of Selaginella, with its rudimentary Prothallns repre- 
sented by the vegetative cell. The Gymnosperms and 
the Angiosperms differ as regards the ovule. In Gymno- 
sperms, the temporary endosperm is regarded as repre- 
senting the ProthaUus inclosed in the embryo-sac as its 
macrospore ; the corpuscula represent archegonia, the 
rosette ceUs represent the neck of the archegonium, and 
the central ceU of the corpusculum represents the 
oosphere. As already stated, the large-celled tissue in 
the macrospore of Selaginella is regarded by Pfeffer and 
Sachs as representing the endosperm that develops m 
seeds after fertUisation. In Angiosperms, the embryo-sac 
represents the macrospore, the antipodal ceUs, perhaps, 
correspond to the ProthaUus, the embryonal vesicle to the 
oosphere, the helper-ceUs to the neck of the arohegonium, 
and the endosperm has the significance already stated. 

PBOTOGYNOUS. See Proterogynous. 



PBOTOFLASM (from proton, first, and plasma, 
formed matter). A word frequently used by students of 
the microscopic structure of plants and of animals. 
The term was first proposed, in 1846, by the dis- 
tinguished German botanist, Hugo von Mohl, and is 
still used in the sense employed by him, to denote the 
transparent, soft, semi-fluid, jelly-like substance found 
in young, living cells of all plants. He was the first to 
appreciate the true importance of this substance. Before 
his observations were made, it had been very generally 
believed that the wall which bounds each cell, and remains 
very evident after the ceU contents have been emptied 
out, was the essential part of the cell; and the name 
" ceU " was given to the space inclosed by the cell wall. 
It seems to have been first used, iu 1665, by the English 
microscopist, Robert Hooke, who says : " Our micro- 
scope informs us that the substance of cork is altogether 
filled with air, and that that air is perfectly inclosed in 
little boxes or cells, distinct from one another." Von 
Mohl recognised that the really essential part of the 
cell is the Protoplasm ; and that by it other cell contents 
and the cell wall are produced. This view has been fully 
confirmed by later investigations, and also by the fact 
that among Perns, Mosses, and other flowerless plants, 
the essential reproductive cells, for a time, consist of 
Protoplasm alone, without a cell wall. 

In young, growing tissues, such as the tip of the root 
of a Bean, or of any other large seedling, the Protoplasm 
at first frequently fiUs the space bounded by the cell 
wall. At one place lies a denser, round or oval mass, 
also composed of Protoplasm, called the " nucleus," with a 
clearly-defined edge. As the cell grows larger, the Pro- 
toplasm does not increase so much as to fill the space 
within the cell wall. Cavities appear in it, occupied 
by fluid or cell sap. These are, at first, separated by 
plates of Protoplasm ; but, with continued increase in 
size of the oeU, the vacuoles unite, and form one large 
cavity in the centre, occupied by cell sap ; and the Pro- 
toplasm forms only a layer lining the cell waU. 

When a living cell is laid in strong glycerine or in 
alcohol, the water of the cell sap and of the Protoplasm 
is drawn out of the cell by these fluids, and the contents 
shrink away from the cell wall, leaving an empty space 
between them and the wall all round. The outer surface 
of the shrunken mass is clearer and less granular than 
the rest, and looks almost like a distinct coat. It was 
formerly known as the "primordial utricle," but is now 
more usually called " ectoplasm " (from ektos, outside, 
and plasma). The inner substance, called " endoplasm " 
(from endon, inside, and plasma), is more granular, and 
incloses starch grains and other bodies connected with 
the nourishment of the tissues of the plants. 

Living Protoplasm is constantly undergoing rapid 
changes of composition, taking into it new food, forming 
new bodies or products, and getting rid of materials 
that have done their work, and must be thrown out. 
All this implies constant changes in the position of the 
minute particles of which Protoplasm consists, though 
these movements are too slow, and the particles are 
usuaUy too small, to permit of their being followed under 
the microscope. But in many ceUs (probably in most) 
the Protoplasm is seen to be moving round and round 
the ceU, if it forms only a layer lining the ceU waU ; or 
it may be seen to move along the slender plates between 
the vacuoles, from the outer layer inwards towards the 
layer around the nucleus, and again outwards. Often 
a thin thread or plate shows two streams on its sides 
moving in reverse directions. Cells that consist of 
Protoplasm without a cell wall, are usuaUy able to move 
freely about in water by moving fine threads or cilia, 
or by pushing out pseudopodia, or outgrowths, from the 
surface, and flowing towards these, e.g., in some stages 
of Myxomycetes, such as Flowers of Tan, and other 
Fungi closely related to it. 
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Firotoplasm — continued. 

The ohemioal composition of Protoplasm is very com- 
plex. It belongs to the group of substances similar in 
nature to white of egg, or albumen. It is very similar 
in its properties in plants and in animals, in which latter 
it has been called " sarcode " (from sarx, flesh). When 
laid in a solution of iodine, it becomes yellowish or pale 
yellowish-brown. Dyes, such as magenta, eosin, and other 
aniline colours, carmine, logwood, &c., very generally 
colour dead Protoplasm readily, especially the nucleus ; 
but the living substance resists their action. A dilute 
solution of caustic potash dissolves Protoplasm, and is 
therefore often used, in microscopical work, to clear it 
out of sections where the chief desire of the operator is 
to see the arrangement of the cell walls only. Other 
tests for distinguishing Protoplasm are also occasion- 
ally used ; but for these, inquirers are referred to such 
works as Sachs' "Textbook of Botany," Henfrey's 
" Elementary Course of Botany," Bower and Vine's 
" Practical Botany," or other works dealing technically 
with the subiect. 

FROUSTIA (named after Proust, a Spanish chemist, 
who died in 1826). Obd. Compositce. A genus consist- 
ing of six or seven species of stove or greenhouse, erect 
or climbing, hoary-tomentose or glabrous, sometimes spiny 
shrubs, natives of South America and Mexico. Plower- 
heads small, sessile, homogamous, disposed in much- 
branched or thyrsoid panicles at the ends or sides of 
the branches ; receptacle naked ; corolla bilabiate, with 
the segments revolute, the outer three- or four-toothed, 
the inner lip deeply two-parted; aohenes turbinate or 
oblong, five-ribbed, with a pappus of copious setge. The 
under mentioned species — the only one yet in cultivation 
— is a desirable greenhouse climber. For culture, see 
Mutisia. 

P. pyrifolia (Pyrus-leaved).* fi.-heads white ; pappus purple. 
I, petiolate, round-cordate or oval, tomentose beneath ; adult ones 
coriaceous, densely tomentose beneath, entire or irregularly 
toothed. Chili, 1865. (B. M. 5489.) 

FKOVEXZALIA. A synonym of Oalla. 
FBXTINATE, FBUIITOSE. Covered with glitter- 
ing particles, as if frosted over. 

FBTJMNOFITYS. Included under Fodocarpus 
(which see). 

FBUNELLA (altered from Brunella, derived from 
the German Die Brailne, a disorder in the jaws and throat, 
which the plants were supposed to cure). The correct 
spelling, according to Bentham and Hooker, is Brunella. 
Self-heal. Oed. Lahiatce. A small genus (two or three 
species) of broadly-dispersed, decumbent or sub-erect, 
hardy perennial herbs. Flowers purplish, bluish, or white ; 
calyx tubular- campanulatc, two-lipped; corolla tube ample, 
often exserted, the upper lip erect, concave, the lower 
spreading; whorls six- flowered, in dense, terminal spikes, 
surrounded by broad, imbricated bracts. Leaves entire, 
incised-toothed, or pinnatiiid. The species are well 
adapted for ornamenting rockwork, or the front of a 
flower border. They thrive in any light, rich soil, and 
may be readily increased by divisions. 

P, grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl., corolla violet or purple, 
above lin. long, more than twice the length of the calyx. 
August, l. petiolate, ovate, often toothed, especially at the base, 
sometimes sub-hastate, sometimes entire, h. 6in. Europe, 1596. 
This scarcely differs from P. vulgaris, of which it is probably a 
variety. (B. M. 337; F. D. 1933.) 

P, hyssoplfolia (Hyssop-leaved), jl. larger than those of 
P. vulgaris ; corolla purplish, rarely white. August. I. sessile, 
oblnng-linear or lanceolate, entire, strigose-hispid. Stems 
ascending, 6in. to nearly 12in. long, ciliate-hispid. Mediter- 
ranean region, 1731. 

P. vulgaris (common). All-heal, f,., calyx purplish; corolla 
purple, rarely rosy or white, iin. to Jin. long ; whorls in cylindric 
spikes, lin. to 3in. long. July to September. (. lin. to 2in. 
long, petiolate, the uppermost ones sessile, ovate-oblong or 
oblong-lanceolate, entire, toothed, or sub-pinnatifid. Stems 
4in. to 12in. long, erect or ascending. Europe (Britain). 
(Sy. En. B. 1059.) There are several varieties of this species. 



FRUITING. Pruning consists in removing any part 
of a tree, either stem, branches, or roots, with a view 
to repressing growth in one direction, and directing the 
course of sap towards other parts of the tree which are 
better situated and constituted for performing the natural 
functions. The work is one of the most important in 
gardening, but, when the several habits and modes of 
fruit-bearing adopted by cultivated trees are understood, 
it is by no means difficult. Pruning is essential where 
trees have to be subjected to artiflcial treatment in a 
limited space, as in gardens generally, where, for 
example, a Plum-tree may be grown against a wall, or 
as a bush, pyramid, or standard. These shapes are 
produced by a combined system of Pruning and train- 
ing to prepare trees for filling the several positions 
assigned them, and contributing a crop from one and 
all. There are several objects in Pruning, and the 
results attained vary exceedingly from the time and 
manner in which the work has been performed, and from 
other causes, some of which are beyond control. The 
thinning and removal of superfluous and useless shoots, 
with a view to admitting light and air, which are essen- 
tial for insuring productiveness ; the affording of en- 
couragement towards promoting the formation of blossom- 
buds on branches hitherto barren ; the modiflcation of 
form in trained trees ; the enlargement of fruit ; the 
removal of dead, dying, or diseased branches, and many 
other such operations, may be cited as objects for which 
Pruning may be performed. One of the immediate 
effects of Pruning is to divert the course of the sap, which 
has hitherto been utilised by the branch removed, into 
others which are left ; this causes them to strengthen 
and enlarge, which is one of the results generally aimed 
at. In the management of fruit-trees, the art of Pruning 
has a most important bearing, as, under artificial treat- 
ment, these have often to be cultivated in a limited 
space, and trained to a shape not in accordance with 
their natural habits. Again, on the system of man- 
agement, in respect of thinning and removing the use- 
less wood, and exposing that left to become well ripened, 
depends materially ' the state of the crops annually 
secured. The extent to which Pruning may with ad- 
vantage be practised, depends very much on the subject 
under treatment, its r§,te of growth, and many other 
local circumstances. Some practitioners recommend a. 
free, others a moderate, use of the knife ; and others, 
again, use it as little as possible consistent with keep- 
ing their trees within bounds and preserving an evenly- 
balanced head. On a subject capable of such a wide 
and varied application, this is scarcely to be wondered 
at ; and as different soils and localities have their own 
particular influence over the trees grown in them, so 
does the proper system of treatment vary somewhat in 
detail. Although hard Pruning is not here recommended, 
it is considered essential that the system must be mode- 
rately practised, and the work conducted with a view to 
preserving an equality and symmetry amongst the branches, 
which shall also, at the same time, promote vigour and 
fertility. Young trees are invariably disposed to produce 
more branches than space can be provided for. By thin- 
ning out those which are weak and misplaced, addi- 
tional nourishment is supplied to the others, which may 
be allowed to develop, and remain almost, or quite, their 
full length. Where the system of training to be adopted 
cannot be commenced because of the shoots being im- 
properly disposed. Pruning must be resorted to, and 
the sap thereby caused to flow more freely where 
it is required. If a young fruit-tree can be grown 
on without much cutting, until it arrives at a bearing 
state, it has, usually, much cleaner and healthier 
branches, whic'', of course, are more favourable to fruit- 
production than others developed under a system which 
involves frequent amputation, however much this may 
be necessary in training to a desired shape. 
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Pmuuigf — continued. 

The seasons when Prnning is most generally practised 
are summer and winter, summer Pruning being conducted 
at various times through the summer, and winter Pruning 
principally in December, January, and February. By 
adopting a proper system of summer pinching and 
stopping, much good may result to the branches retained, 
from their being more exposed to light, and there will 
be less need of cutting severely in the winter. When 
branches are allowed to grow at will, particularly to- 
wards the centre of a tree, they frequently become too 
vigorous for fruit-bearing themselves, and, by utilising 
the sap, render others unproductive. If attention to 
summer stopping in such cases is neglected, and the 
strong branches are removed at the next winter Pruning, 
it invariably happens that a difficulty arises in getting the 
flow of sap equalised, and the next spring others, even 
stronger shoots, start from the position where those of the 
previous year have been taken away. Summer Pruning 
then, in relation to permanent training, may be commenced 
so soon as the relative strength and position which the 
young shoots are likely to take, can be ascertained ; it must 
be continued at intervals according to the subject under 
treatment and its natural mode of fruit-bearing. Trees 
that produce fruit on the short side branches, which 
are usually termed spurs, may be subjected to a course 
of summer Pruning, with a view to the production of 
those spurs furnished with blossom-buds. This work 
must not be performed before the shoots have reached 
a certain stage, else the buds at the base of the spurs 
left will develop into growth the same season, instead of 
remaining dormant, and forming themselves into fruit- 
buds for the next. July is generally the most suitable 
month : the wood is by that time partially solidified, and, 
if the leading branches are left unstopped, and there is a 
crop of fruit, most of the sap will be utilised. It not 
unfrequently happens that fruit-trees which bear on 
spurs become, from constant Pruning, too thickly fur- 
nished with them, and some get long and unfruitful. It is 
then best to cut some hard back at the winter Pruning, 
only leaving such as are properly situated. In most 
cases, other shoots will proceed the next year from near 
the place where the old spurs have been taken away, 
and these may, in due course, be subjected to similar 
treatment, and allowed to remain if there is sufficient 
space. The summer Pruning of fruit-trees which do not 
bear on spur branches is of an entirely different character. 
Apples, Apricots, Pears, and Plums — four of our principal 
fruits — bear more or less on spurs ; but two others, also of 
great importance — Peaches and Nectarines — are usually 
managed so as to fruit on what is called young wood — that 
is, wood made during the previous year. Summer Pruning 
of these trees consists, therefore, in cutting out whatever 
wood is known to be useless, and in laying-in and en- 
couraging new shoots to take its place. Disbudding may 
be considered a branch or part of Pruning, inasmuch as 
the young shoots removed thereby at an early stage 
have not to be taken out afterwards, and the full exposure 
to light, which is such an essential condition, is insured 
to the foliage of those that are allowed to remain. 

At the winter Pruning, aU trees should be examined, 
but much less work will be required where proper at- 
tention has been bestowed through summer; indeed, the 
operator wiU readily see why each of the shoots 
has been preserved, and wiU understand which have 
been left with the intention of being taken out during 
winter. All weak wood may always be cut away, but 
attention should be given to leaving eyes, if possible, 
to furnish wood afterwards where it is required, that, 
starting afresh, will possibly be of a stronger description 
the next year. As a rule, fruit-trees are more inclined 
to become crowded than to be too thin, especially in and 
about their centres; this must be guarded against, or 
sunshine and air cannot get the admission and circulation 
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Pmuiug — c.ontiniied. 
essential for ripening both fruit and wood. All dead 
wood should be cut out at the winter Pruning, and the 
leaving of sterile and nnripened wood or spurs carefully 
avoided. In Pruning young trees that are intended for 
training into any particular shape, their form must always 
be borne in mind, and the leading branches kept at about 
regular distances from each other. Trees that are full 
grown, and have reached their intended limits, are most 
easily pruned in winter, as they require similar restriction 
and cutting each year, with a removal of some of the spurs 
and branches when the latter become too numerous. 
Occasionally, different varieties of a particular fruit re- 
quire altogether a different system of Pruning, as, for 
instance, Cherries. AU the sweet varieties of these should 
be pruned on the spur system, while the Morello bears 
best on the long, young shoots. At the winter Pruning, 
therefore, all the latter should be allowed to remain, 
so far as space can be provided for them. See Cherry. 
Notes on Pruning the different fruits named may also 
be found under Cnrrant, Tig, Gooseberry, Fear, 
Flnm, Vine, &c. Peaches are dealt with under Nec- 
tarine. Apple-trees that have not attained full dimen- 
sions should have about 1ft. left on the tops of the 
leading branches at each winter Pruning, and some side 
branches should also be left where there is sufficient 
room for them to develop. Others not required may be 
out back to form spurs; these, and clusters of buds, are 
the methods of fruit-bearing which the Apple adopts. 
Apricot-trees fruit mostly on strong spurs, which must, 
therefore, be preserved; all the leading shoots must be 
trained and nailed in, and the side growths cut back 
for forming spurs. Unfortunately, the branches of these 
trees are liable to die away, one after the other, until, 
sometimes, the whole tree goes. Such branches must 
be cut away, and new ones encouraged to fill up the 
space : the old ones are those which die off most 
frequently. Apricot-trees have invariably to be grown 
on walls ; any spurs which get old, and project a long 
way out, should be gradually taken away at the winter 
Pruning. 

Root-pruning has a very important bearing in con- 
nection with top-growth and fruit-production ; the two 
last named also often very materially depend on the 
sort of stock used for working upon. Some stocks 
are more fibrous-rooted than others, and are not so 
vigorous-growing — as, for instance, the Paradise and 
Quince stocks for the Apple and Pear respectively, in 
comparison with the Crab and wildling Pear. What was 
at one time performed, or attempted, solely by Pruning, 
is now much more readily attained, in these two im- 
portant instances, by the use of stocks that favour a 
dwarf, pendxilous habit, and great productiveness, instead 
of vigorous wood-growth, which seldom accompanies or 
precedes a fruitful habit. It is not, however, always 
desirable or practicable to cultivate trees on dwarfing 
stocks, and it is then that the effect of Hoot-pruning, 
when adopted, is most plainly marked. This opera- 
tion is best performed in autumn, but it may be 
safely practised, under certain conditions, at almost 
any season, except during spring, and until the 
leaves have well expanded. No precise rules can 
be laid down as to when Eoot-pruning would be bene- 
ficial, but it usually proves so when fruit-trees make 
an over-luxuriant growth, and bear comparatively few 
blossom-buds. When practised in autumn, a, trench 
should be dug out at a distance from the tree propor- 
tionate to its size; the soil may then be forked from 
the ball outwards, and the roots examined. If they are 
found long, and destitute of fibres, cutting off the 
leaders will induce them to produce small roots; and 
this will, doubtless, have the desired effect, eventually, 
of modifying and checking the top-growth in a corre- 
sponding manner, and also of increasing fertility. Top- 
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Fmnill^ — continued. 
growth ia regulated by that beneath ground, and the 
necessity for Top-pruning ia reduced to a minimum when 
the main leading roots are prevented from taking a wide- 
spreading or downward course, without being properly 
furnished with a due proportion of others of a fibry de- 
scription. The neoessity for Eoot-pruning may there- 
fore be judged from the appearance of a tree above 
ground; the operation is not, of itself, desirable, but is 
a valuable means to an end whereby moderate growth 
and productiveness, more or leas permanent, may be 
insured. 

The remarks already made on this subject have refer- 
ence more especially to the management of fruit-trees; 
but there are endless other subjects among which Pruning 
may, with advantage, be enforced. Deciduous and ever- 



Pruning — continued. 
numerous subjects amongst indoor plaiits benefited by 
judicious 'Pruning, to which it is unnecessary to refer in 
detail ; indeed, it would be impossible to name them from 
memory. Some have to be pruned hard back each year, 
and others only require thinning to admit air and light 
amongst their leaves, to assist in perfecting the foliage, 
flowers, or fruits, as the case may be. 

FKUNING KNIVES, &c. Of the several instru- 
ments in use for Pruning, the Knife is most generally in 
request, and, as it can be used for various other purposes, 
few things are more requisite. Pruning Knives are made 
in various shapes, some being nearly straight in the blade, 
while others are curved and carried to a point. Proper 
Pruning Knives are fixed into strong buckhorn handles, 
and are provided with a sheath to hold them when not 




Fig. 299. Branch op Peunus bifeeum, showing Fruit not yet arrived at Maturity and Second Crop of 

Flowers from the Young Wood. 



green forest and ornamental trees require frequent atten- 
tion in order to keep them within proper limits, and in- 
duce them, particularly when young, to grow into shapes 
according to their habit, and the purpose for which they 
are required. Pyramid trees, for instance, generally need 
some Pruning to bring them into proper shape ; and it 
is a frequent occurrence to find several leaders growing 
where there should only be one. Many evergreen shrubs, 
too, where they have to be kept within limits, need both 
summer and winter Pruning ; otherwise, one would soon 
overgrow its neighbour, especially where some of a slow- 
growing and others of a fast-growing, nature are planted 
near each other. Summer Pruning amongst shrubs sup- 
plies almost constant employment, where shrubberies 
are extensive. When a severe cutting-back becomes 
requisite, as it sometimes does with Auoubas, Box, 
Laurel, Tew, &o., it should be attended to about April 
pr May ; the sbrnbs then soon recover. There are 



in use; but those most extensively used for Pruning are 
made to shut up in the usual way, which renders them 
more portable. Buckhorn handles are best, as, having 
an irregular surface, they afford a grip for _ the hand. 
For small shoots, a straight-edged blade is preferred, 
but with a curved blade the operator has more com- 
mand over a large branch. 

Besides u, Knife, most useful instruments are small 
Pruning Shears, or Secateurs, and a Pruning Saw. There 
are various sizes and makes of the first-named in use, 
according to the size of the branches that are to be cut. 
Some have a movable centre, which causes them to draw 
and out like a knife ; others, very strong and well 
adapted for pruning Gooseberries, Eoses, &e., are riveted 
together, and answer for the purpose most effectually. 
Pruning Saws are often required for removing branches 
that are too strong for the Knife or Shears, THe blades 
are narrow, and somewhat like those employed for 
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Fmnins Knives, &c. — continued. 
turning, and for cutting cironlai holes in boards ; they 
are carried very narrow at the point, and may be intro- 
duced to cut off one branch without injuring another. 



FRUITOFSIS LUTBLEYI. 

triloba (which see). 



A synonym of Frunus 



FRUNUS (the ancient Latin name of the Plum). 
Plum. Obd. Rosacece. This genus, as arranged, by Ben- 
tham and Hooker, in the " Genera Plantarum," includes 
Amygdalopsis, Amygdalus, Armeniaca, GerasMLos, Cera- 
sus, Laurocerasus, and Persica (making a total of about 
eighty species) ; but, for horticultural purposes, it is, in 
most cases, deemed proper to treat these genera sepa- 
rately in this work. The species are evergreen or 
deciduous, hardy trees or shrubs, mostly natives of the 
temperate regions of the Northern hemisphere, some 
being found in tropical America, and rarely in tropical 
Asia. Flowers white or pink, solitary, corymbosely fas- 
ciculate, or disposed in racemes; calyx deciduous; tube 
obconical, uroeolate, or tubulose ; limb of five imbricated 
lobes ; petals five, inserted at the mouth of the calyx ; 
stamens fifteen to twenty, inserted with the petals. 
Fruit a fieshy, often edible drupe, containing a smooth or 
rugose, indehisoent or two-valved, one-seeded stone. 
Leaves alternate, simple, frequently serrulated, compli- 
cate or convolute in vernation. The species may be pro- 
pagated by seeds, which should be stratified in autumn, 
and sown in the following spring. They may also, with 
the varieties, be readily increased by budding and graft- 
ing. P. cerasifera is well adapted for planting to form 
hedges; the use of the Blackthorn or Sloe, P. spinosa, 
is also well known for this purpose. P. divaricata, in- 
variably one of the earliest-flowering shrubs or small 
trees, is exceedingly ornamental, when the flowers escape 
destruction by spring frosts. P. Pissardii has dark 
foliage, which is effective when associated with light- 
coloured or yellow-leaved shrubs. The double-flowered 
form of P. sinensis may be grown in pots, and used 
effectively for greenhouse decoration. It may readily 
be propagated, in spring, from cuttings of tolerably firm 
shoots ; and when plants are established, and their wood 
well ripened, they force well. P. triloba niay also be 
grown in pots, but the best position for this species is 
against a wall with a south or west aspect. For culture 



Frunus — continued. 
and varieties of the common Plum, see Flum, where will 
be found further information applicable to the propa- 
gation and cultivation of other species of Prunus. All 
the species described below are hardy, deciduous trees 
or shrubs, except where otherwise stated. 





Fig. 300. Fruit and Leaves of Prunus Chapronii. 



Fig. 301. Flowering Branch of Prunus pennsylvanica. 

P. amerlcana (American). American Wild Yellow or Bed 
Plum. Jl. white; pedicels few or several, in simple, umbel-like 
clusters. April, fr. yellow, orange, or red, Jin. to §in., or in 
cultivated states lin. or more, in diameter, of a pleasant fiavonr, 
but with a tough and acerb skin. I. ovate or somewhat obovate, 
conspicuously pointed, coarsely or doubly serrated, glabrous 
when mature, h. 8ft. to 20ft. North America. Syn. P. niirra 
(B. M. 1117). 

P. bifernm (twice-bearing), fl. large, white, appear- 
ing in April on the old wood, in small, umbellate 
clusters, those appearing later at the ends of young 
shoots in short racemes, fr. stalked, regularly 
elliptic ; skin smooth, glossy, tinted or spotted with 
violet-rose. I. broadly oval, narrowed to both ends. 
A vigorous-growing tree, of garden origin. For its 
peculiarity In bearing flowers and fruit at the same 
time, this curious Plum is worth growing. (E. H. 
1875, 415.) 
P. cerasifera (Cherry-bearing).* Cheiry or Myro- 
balan Plum. /. white, nearly solitary, or fascicled 
on short branches, pedunculate ; calyx lobes re- 
flexed ; petals obovate-oblong or orbicular. April. 
fr. red, globose, with yellow flesh and an ovoid, acute 
stone. (. elliptic-obovate, acute, serrulated, glabrous 
beneath. Branches unarmed ; branchlets highly gla- 
brous. Native country uncertain. (B. M. 5934.) 
P. Cerasus Bigarella (Bigarella). A synonym of 

Cerasus dumcina. 
P. Chapronii (Chapron's). fr. shining red, dotted 
with white, of an agreeable acid flavour, depressed 
globose, about 14in. in diameter. I. elliptic, acute, 
serrulate. 1883. A small, bushy tree, of unknown 
origin. See Fig. 300. (R. H. 1881, 467.) 
P. dasycarpa (thick-fruited.) This is the correct 
name of the plant described in this work as Ar- 
Tnenmca dasycarpa. 
P. divaricata (spreading).* fl. white, lin. in dia- 
meter, solitary ; calyx lobes recurved ; petals rounded, 
concave. April, fr. yellow, lin. long, ellipsoid or 
globose. I. contemporary with the flowers, lanceolate, 
becoming more ovate and often sub-cordate at base, 
2in. long, glabrous beneath ; petioles slender, h. 10ft. 
to 12ft. Caucasus, &c., 1822. A small tree, branching 
at the base. (B. M. 6519.) 
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P. domestica (ilomestic).* Conunon Plnm. /. wliite, usually 
solitavy. Spriuf;. fr. variable, both in shape and colour. 
(. ovate-lanceolate, convolute. Branches unarmed, h. 20ft. 



Frunus — continued. 
P. insltitia (srafted). Black Bullace ; Bullace Plum. fi. white ; 
peduncles twin. Spring, fr. globular, black or white. (. ovate 
or ovate-lanceolate, convolute, downy beneath. Branches spiny 




Fig. 302. Flowering Branch of Prunus sinen.si.s flore-pleno. 



Fn.i^land. Tiiere are numerous varieties of this species, 
including iloulilc- t^o\^■e)ed and variegated - leaved. ni:iny of 
wllicli are desiralde for plantations, hedges, Ac. The species 
and its varieties are deciduous. (Sy. En. B. 410.) 

P. iliclfolia(Holly-k'!ived). A .synonym of Cerasus ilicJfoliiis. 



at the apex. h. 10ft. to 15ft. Europe (Britain), Asia. A .small, de- 
ciduous tree, with spreading, round branches. (Sy. Kn. B. 409.) 

P. Isevis (smooth). A synonym of Persica vulgaris Iwoi^. 

P. Laurocerasus. A synonym of CcrasKs Lain-occrasiis. 

P. maritima (sea-loving). Beach Plum. fl. white, liorne on softly 
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pubescent pedicels. April, fi: purple or crimson, with a bloom, 
globular, ^m. to lin. in diameter, the stone very turgid. I. ovate 
or oval, finely serrated, softly pubescent beneath. A. 2ft. to 3ft. 
North America, 1800. Plant straggling. 

P. Mume (Mume). fi. appearing early, usually twin, sub-sessile. 
Jr. globose, very slightly velvety ; stone oval, convex, foveolate. 
I. rounded at base, obovate or broadly elliptic, long-cuspidate, 
argutely duplicate-serrated, glabrous or mostly pubescent- 
scabrous beneath. Japan. (S. Z. F. J. ii.) 

P. nigra (black). A synonym of P. a-mencaiia. 

P, paniculata (paniculate). A synonym of Cerasus pseudo- 
ceras^is. 

P. pennsylvanica (Pennsylvanian). American Wild Bed Cherry. 
fi. white, many in a cluster, on long pedicels. May. /''. light 
red, globose, very small, with thin and sour flesh ; stone globular. 
I. oblong-lanceolate, pointed, finely and sharply serrated, shining, 

freen and smooth on both sides. Bark light reddish-brown. 
. 2aft. to 30ft. North America, 1773. See Fig. 301. 
P. Persica (Persica). A synonym of Pcn-ica vulgaris. 
P. Plssardli (Pissard's).* fi. white. March and April. /)•. small, 
or hardly medium size, somewhat oval, deep red or purple, even 
when very young ; flesh pulpy, sugary when mature. I. glabrous, 
broadly oval, red-purple. Twigs glossy black. A handsome, orna- 
mental shrub or small tree, introduced to Europe, a few years 
ago, from Persia. (E. H. 1881, 190.) 
P. pumila (dwarf). This is the correct name of the plant de- 
scribed in this work as Cerasus depres^. 
P. sallcifolia (Willow-leaved), fi. white, small, growing singly 
or several together. April, fr. about the colour and size of 
those of P. cerasifera. I. obovate, acuminate, glossy and rugulose 
above, quite smooth beneath, finely serrulated, the serratures 
minutely glandular ; petioles short, without glands. China. 
P. sinensis (Chinese).* fi. white, small, disposed in clusters along 
the shoots. Spring, fr. small, globular, deep red, of peculiar 
but agreeable flavour. I. oblong, acuminated, serrulated. 
China, 1869. Of this species, there are varieties with rose and 
double white flowers. See Fig. 302. 
P. spinosa (spiny). Blackthorn or Sloe. fi. white, rising before 
or ^vith the leaves, on solitary peduncles. Spring, fr. black, 
roundish, sour or acid. I. obovate-elliptic or ovate, smooth 
except when young, sharply and doubly serrated, h. 10ft. to 
15ft. Europe (Britain). A well-known, deciduous shrub, with 
spinose branches. (Sy. En. B. 408.) There are two or three 
varieties, including double-fiowered, variegated-leaved, large- 
fruited, and egg-shape-fruited, forms. 
P. subMrtella (somewhat hairy), fi. white, with a red calyx, 
small, borne three or four together on the short growths. I. small, 
ovate, acuminate. Branches pendent, with slender branchlets. 
ft. 10ft. Japan, 1868. An elegant tree. Syn. Cerasus pendula. 
P, triloba (three-lobed).* fi. white or rose, generally double, 
large. Early spring. I. three-lobed, appearing after the flowers. 
h. 6ft. China, 1857. A very handsome, early-flowering shrub. 
Stns. p. virgata (of gardens), Amygdalopsis Lindleyi (F. d. S. 
XV. 1532 ; E. G. 1853, 53 and 54), Prunopsis Lindleyi (E. H. 
1883, 367). 
P. virgata (twiggy). A synonym of P. triloba. 

FSiUBIIill'T. Stinging ; causing an itching sensation. 
FSAItliniA (from psawimos, sand ; alluding to the 
use to which the species are put). Marram Grass. Ord. 
GraminecB. A small genus (two species) of hardy grasses, 
inhabiting the shores of Europe (Britain) and North 
Africa. S pikelets in a contracted panicle, much laterally- 
compressed, one-fid; empty glumes two, scarcely exceed- 
ing the flowering ones, rigid, long, narrow, keeled ; flower- 
ing glumes rigid, slightly pedioelled, with an oblique 
callus, and a small pencil of silky hairs at the base. 
P. arenaria is, on some parts of the coast, employed for 
binding sea sandbanks ; it is also used for making mats 
and thatch. It grows freely in any sandy soil, and may be 
raised from seeds, but is most readily increased by cutting 
the long, creeping rhizomes into pieces, and planting them 
where required. 

P. arenaria (sand-loving). /I., spikelets erect ; pedicels scabrid ; 

panicle white, sub-cylindric, 3in. to 6Ln. long, straight, broadest 

and sometimes lobed at base, the branches snort. July. 

I long rigid, convolute, polished without, scabrous and glaucous 

within'; sheaths long ; ligule very long, bifld. Stems 2ft. to 4ft. 

high. Eootstock widely creeping. (Sy. En. B. 1722.) 

P baltica (Baltic). This is very similar to P. arenaria ; it chiefly 

diflfers in its looser, less cylindric panicles. (J. B., 1872, 127.) 

FSAMSIISIA (named after Psammis, or Psammites, 

a King of Egypt, B.C. 376). Oed. Vacciniacece. A 

genus comprising nearly thirty species of stove or warm 

greenhouse, branched, sometimes epiphytal shrubs, natives 



Psammisia — continued. 
of the Andes and the mountains of Venezuela and 
Guiana. Flowers frequently scarlet, rather large, dis- 
posed in axillary racemes or corymbs, rarely solitary or 
fascicled ; calyx uroeolate-campanulate, with a five-lobed 
or toothed limb ; corolla tubular, ventricose or rarely 
conico-globose at base, with a five-lobed, ereoto-patent 
limb ; bracts sometimes pink. Leaves alternate, per- 
sistent, coriaceous, sessile or petiolate, entire or sub- 
serrate. The species best known in gardens are here 
described. For culture, see Thibandia. 
P. Hookeriana (Hooker's).* fi. (including the calyx) deep rose- 
red, paler at the mouth, nearly lin. long, disposed in axillary and 
sub-terminal, four to six-flowered racemes. September. I. alter- 
nate, on short petioles, oblong-obovate, acuminate, but usually 
rather obtuse, ft. IJft. to 2ft. (in its native place 6tt. to 12ft.). 
Columbia. (B. M. 4344, under name of Thibaudia pichinchensis 
glabra.) Syn. P. piehincJiensis glabra. 
P. Jessicas (Mrs. John Bateman's).* fi. pale red, Jin. long, 
between oblong and cylindiic, fleshy ; racemes short, solitary, 
from ten to twelve-flowered. September. I. ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, 6in. to lOin. long, shortly petioled, rounded at the 
base, narrowed into a long, acuminate apex, quite entire. 
Branches pendulous. Caraccas, 1865. (B. M. 5547, under name 
of Thibaudia Jessicce.) 
P. longlcolla (long-necked), fi., corolla bottle-shaped, the 
widest and longest portion of the tube scarlet, the column or 
neck much contracted, and green, as are the five sub -triangular 
and somewhat spreading lobes of the limb ; racemes short, 
axillary, glomerate, drooping, partially bracteolate ; pedicels 
fleshy. Autumn. I. glossy, coriaceous, 3in. to 4in. long, shortly 
petioled, much acuminated, entire, ft. 3ft. to 4ft. South 
America, 1865. (B. M. 5526.) 
P. penduliflora (pendulous - flowered). /. rich scarlet ; 
corolla large, pitcher-shaped, suddenly contracted into a 
greenish, five-lobed apex ; racemes solitary, axillary, many- 
flowered, secund, and drooping. (. about 4in. long, glossy- 
green, shortly petioled, elliptical, very entire, much and rather 
finely acuminated, sub-distichous, the base obtuse. Branches 
terete, green, tinged with red. Caraccas, 1860. (B. M. 5204.) 
P. plchincbensis glabra (Pichincha, smooth). A synonym of 

P. Hookeriana. 
P. sarcantba (fleshy-flowered), fi. red, tipped with green ; 
corolla tubular-urceolate, fleshy, disposed in racemes or sub- 
umbellate ; pedicels one-flowered. Spring. I. alternate, coria- 
ceous, on short petioles. Stem erect, branched. New Grenada, 
1864. (B. M. 5450, under name of Thibaudia sareantha.) Syn. 
P. sclerophylla. 
P. sclerophylla (hard-leaved). A synonym of P. sareantha. 

FSEUDiEGLE SEFIARIA. A synonym of 
Citrus trifoliata (which see). 

FSEUDALANQZUIIlI. A synonym of Blarlea 
(which see). 

FSETJDATHYRIUM. Included under Poly- 
podium (which see). 

PSETJSOBAItiLIiRIA (of Anderson). A synonym of 
Fetalidium (which see). 

PSEUDO-BULB. A bulb in appearance, but not in 
structure ; a corm ; the thickened internode in epiphytal 
Orchids. 

FSEUDODKACOITTIUIII (from pseudo, false, and 
Dracontium ; in allusion to its resemblance to that plant). 
Ord. Aroidem (Aracece). A genus comprising only a 
couple of species of stove, tuberous herbs, natives of 
Cochin China. Male flowers scattered; females densely 
crowded ; spathe erect, boat-shaped, acute, shortly con- 
volute at base, opening above ; spadix shorter than the 
spathe, thick, sessile ; peduncle much shorter than the 
petiole. Leaves trisected, the segments cut or pinnate ; 
pinnse lanceolate, acuminate, the upper ones confluent and 
deourrent, the lower ones remote and sessile ; petioles 
elongated, thick, sheathing at base. One species has been 
introduced; it requires culture similar to Caladium 
(which see). 

P. Lacourii (Lacour's). This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work as Amorphophallus Laeouri. 

PSEUDOLARIX (from pseudo, false, and Larix, 
the Larch, which it resembles). False or Chinese Larch; 
Golden Larch. Ord. Coniferm. A monotypio genus, the 
species being a noble, hardy tree. It is distinguishable 
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from the European Larches by the cones having deciduous 
scales, with divergent points. For culture, see FinuB. 
P. Kcempferi (Ksempfer's).* I. in bundles on the adult branches, 
smgly on the leading shoots and young i)lants, slim, linear-lanceo- 
late, tapering to the point, l^in. to 2|in. long, one line broad, 
beautiful bright green when young, but becoming golden-yellow 
m autumn, cones pendulous, 3in. long, 2iin. wide near the base, 
conical, with deciduous scales. Branches similar to those of 
Larix europcm. h. 120tt. to 130ft. China. See Fig. 303. (F. d. S. 
1777.) Syn. Larix Kiempferi. 




Fig. 303. Branch of Pseudolarix Kjempferi, with Male Catkins. 



FSEUDOFAITAX (from pseudos, false, and Panax). 
Oed. Araliacem. A genus comprising four species of 
greenhouse, evergreen, glabrous shrubs or small trees, 
two of which are from New Zealand, and the others 
natives of Chili. Flowers in small, racemose or paniculate 
umbels ; petals and stamens five, the former valvate ; 
pedicels articulated below the flowers. Fruit sub-globose. 
Leaves digitate or simple ; leaflets coriaceous, often 
slightly toothed. The two species here described are those 
introduced to cultivation. For culture, eee Aralia. 

F, crassifolinm (thick-leaved). I. alternate, 2ft. long, and about 
iin. broad, thick and fleshy, having a few obtuse, distant lobes 
along the edges, which end in a short spine ; upper surface 
dark olive-green ; midrib prominent, deep orange, h. 10ft. New 
Zealand, 1846. Stns., Aralia crassifolia, Panax crassifoliwm, 
P. lonfns&imimi. A garden variety, known as punctata, is 
in cultivation ; the leaves are not so thick as those of the 
type, the marginal lobes are not so blunt, and the colour is 
dark olive-green, with a continuous line of emerald -green 
blotches' all along, on either side of the midrib. 

P. Lessonli (Lesson's). /. rather large ; umbels branched, on 
stout peduncles ; pedicels racemose, fr, ovoid, iin. long. I., on 
old plants, three to five-foliolate ; leaflets Iin. to 4in. long, sessile, 
oblong- or obovate-lanceolate, slightly acute, sinuate-Serrate or 
quite entire, very thick and coriaceous ; petioles 4in. to Sin. 
long. New Zealand. A small, glabrous tree, with very stout 
branches. SVN. Aralia tri/otia. 



PSEUDOS. 

fying false j e.g 



A prefix, in Greek composition, 
, Pseudo-oostate, false-ribbed. 



signi- 



FSEUSOSCOKDUM. A synonym of Notho- 
scordiuu (which see). 

FSEUDOTSUGA (from pseudos, false, and Tsuga). 
Obd. Coniferm. A monotypic genus, the species being 
a tall, hardy, evergreen tree. For culture, &o., see Finns. 
A large number of forms, sports, or seedling variations, 
are grown in some nurseries, under distinctive names. 
P, Donglasii (Douglas').* I. flat, blunt, entire, pectinate, silvery 
beneath, Iin. to liin. long, two-rowed, arms ovate-oblong, about 
4in. long, IJin. to IJin. broad ; scales broad, rounded, with con- 
spicuous, projecting, deeply-toothed bracts, h. 100ft. to 180ft. 



Fseudotsuga — c^tinued. 

North America, 1826. A splendid tree, requiring a somewhat 
sheltered position, not near the sea-coast. (B. H. 1868, p. 152, 
under name of P. lAndleyana.) SYN. Abies Douglasii. There 
are several varieties, the best of which are : 
P. D. pendula (drooping). A variety with elegant, drooping 

branches, h. 50ft. 
P. J>. Standislili (Standish's). A seedlingj with larger leaves 
than the type, with a deeper green tint above, and quite silvery 
beneath. 
P. D. taxifolia (Yew-leaved). A form with longer leaves and 
stouter branches, of much dwarf er^'habit, 
and more massive, than the normal 
species. 

FSIDIUM (from Psidion, the 
Greek name of the Pomegranate). 
Guava. Obd. Myrtacem. A genus 
of stove trees, shrubs, or rarely sub- 
shrubs, often villous or tomentose, all 
(perhaps with the exception of one 
inhabiting tropical Eastern Asia) 
natives of tropical and sub-tropical 
America, one being broadly cultivated 
over the tropical regions of the globe. 
Upwards of 100 species have been 
enumerated, but, according to the 
authors of the " Genera Plantarnm," 
this number may be considerably re- 
duced. Flowers rather large or rarely 
small, on axillary or lateral, one to 
three (rarely many) flowered pe- 
duncles, oymose ; calyx tube oam- 
panulate, ureeolate, or pear-shaped, 
scarcely exceeding the ovary, or more 
or less produced ; lobes of limb four 
or five ; petals four or five, spreading. 
Berries globose, ovoid, or pyriform, 
crowned with the calyx limb, or 
naked; seeds few or niany, sub- 
Leaves opposite, penniveined. The 
best in a compost of sandy, fibry loam. 



reniform, hard, 
species thrive 




Fig. 304. Fruiting Branch op Psidium Cattleyanum 
(much reduced). 
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Fsidinm — continued. 
to which a small quantity of leaf mould and dried cow- 
dung should be added; the drainage must be perfect. 
Propagated by cuttings of the young shoots, getting a 
little firm at their base, inserted in sand, under a, bell 
glass, in bottom heat. The following species are occa- 
sionally seen in cultivation : 

P. aromationin (aromatic). Jl. white, solitary. July. fr. yellow, 
globose, four-celled, hardly the size of a cherry. I. oblong, acu- 
minated, glabrous. Branchlets tetragonal, h. 5ft. to 8ft. Guiana 
and Cayenne, 1779. Shrub. 
P. Cattleyanum (Cattley's).* fl. white ; pedicels opposite, 
one-flowered, hardly equal in length to the petioles. May. 
fr. of a fine deep claret-colour, rather large, nearly spherical, 
growing in the axils of the leaves ; the skin has much the con- 
sistence of that of a flg, but is thinner; the interior is a 
soft, fleshy p\ilp, purplish-red next the skin, but becoming 
paler towards the middle, and at the centre is quite white ; it 
is juicy, and in consistence is much like a strawberry, to which 
it bears some resemblance in flavour. I. obovate, coriaceous, 
quite glabrous. Branchlets terete, glabrous, h. 10ft. to 20ft. 
BrazU, 1818. Shrub. See Fig. 304. (B. M. 2501 ; B. B. 622.) 
P. cordatnm (heart-shaped), fl. white ; peduncles one or few- 
flowered ; anthers roundish. May to July. I. ovate or oval, 
rounded at both ends or cordate at base, sessile or shortly petioled, 
the veins obsolete or inconspicuous. Branches compressed- 
cylindrical, h. 5ft. West Indies, 1811. Shrub. (B. M. 1779.) 
P. Guava (Guava). fl. white ; peduncles three to eight, or many- 
flowered, downy. June. fr. yellow, globose, somewhat astrin- 
gent, with an agreeable odour. I, oval or oblong, elliptic, puberu- 
lons beneath. Branches tetragonal, ft. 6ft. to 15ft. West Indies, 
&c., 1692. A low tree. Syn. P. pomiferum. 
P. polycarpnm (many-fruited), fl. white ; calyx closed in the 
bud ; anthers oblong ; peduncles usually three-flowered. May. 
I. chartaceous, elliptical or oval-oblong, puberulous beneath ; 
primary veins costate, prominent beneath ; secondary ones reticu- 
lated and transverse. Branchlets compressed-cylindrical, pubes- 
cent. A. 3ft. Trinidad, 1810. Shrub. (B. R. 653.) 
P. pomiferum (Apple-bearing). A synonym of P. Guava. 
P. pyrlfernm (Pear-bearing). Common Guava. fl. white, soli- 
tary. June, fr, yellowish when ripe, pear-shaped ; pulp sweet, 
aromatic, and pleasant. This low tree is simply a form of 
P. Guam. (B. B,. 1079.) 

FSIIiA KOSS. See Carrot Grubs. 

FSILODOCHI!A. Included under Angiopteiis. 

FSILOGYITE. A synonym of Vitex (which see). 

FSIIaONEMA. Included under Alyssum. 

FSIIiOS. Used ia Greek compounds, this term signi- 
fies thin (Lindley), also naked or bare (Asa Gray). 

FSZIiOSAXTKUS. A synonym of Liatris. 

FSIIiOSTEMON. A synonym of Trachystemon 
(which see). 

FSILOSTOIMCA. A synonym of Flectrouia (which see). 

FSILOTITIII (from psilos, ' naked ; the plants are 
almost destitute of leaves). Oed. Lycopodiacece. A 
genus containing very numerous forms, which are, how- 
ever, according to Mr. Baker's unpublished Synopsis of 
the Lycopodiaceoe, reducible to two species. The one 
here described is a, curious club-moss, inhabiting the 
tropical and sub-tropioal regions of both hemispheres. 
It is of little horticultural value. It thrives in well- 
drained pots of fibrous peat, or may be grown on pieces 
of such tree ferns as Dicksonia antarctica. 
P. trlqnetrnm (three-sided). Stems dichotomously forked, com- 
pressed or angular, rigid, erect or slender, pendulous ; branches 
numerous, triquetrous. I. obsolete or small, bract-like, shortly 
linear. Sporangia sub-globose, vertically trivalved, solitary in 
the axils of the leaves, h. 9in. 1793. (L. B. C. 1916.) 

FSITHTRISMA. A synonym of Symphyostemon 

(which see). 

FSORA^EA (from psoraleos, warted or scurfy ; in 
reference to the plants being, for the most part, sprinkled 
all over or roughened with glandular dots or wart-like 
points). Scurfy Pea. Ord. Leguminosw. A large genus 
(about 100 species have been described) of greenhouse 
or hardy, annual, biennial, or perennial herbs, shrubs, 
or sub-shrubs, inhabiting South Africa, North and South 
America, Australia, and the tropical and temperate 
regions of Asia, Europe, and North Africa. Flowers 



Fsoralea — continued. 
purple, blue, pink, or white, capitate, spicate, sub- 
racemose, or fasciculate, rarely solitary ; calyx lobes sub- 
equal or at length larger, the two upper ones often 
connate ; petals nearly as long, or shorter than the 
keel ; standard ovate or orbiculate. Leaves usually com- 
pound, consisting of three to five leaflets, though occa- 
sionally the leaves are simple ; stipules adhering to the 
stalk. The Cape species thrive in well-drained, sandy 
peat, and the others in ordinary garden soil. The shrubby 
kinds are increased, in April or May, by cuttings of the 
half-ripened shoots, inserted in sand, under a glass. The 
herbaceous species are propagated by divisions when the 
new growth commences. The following is a selection of 
the best kinds introduced. Except where otherwise 
stated, they are greenhouse. Cape shrubs. 
P. aculeata (prickly).* fl. blue and white mixed, axillary, 
solitary, sessile, approximate. June and July. I. trifoliolate ; 
leaflets cuneiform, ending in a recurved mucrone, glabrous ; 
stipules prickle-formed, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 1774. (B. M. 2158.) 
P. aphylla (leafless), fl. blue ; keel and wings white ; pedicels 
axillary, short, solitary, one-flowered. May to August. (., lower 
ones simple or trifoliolate ; leaflets linear-lanceolate, upper ones 
abortive, scale-formed, h. 4ft. to 7ft. 1790. (B. M. 1727.) 
P, arborea (tree-like), fl. bluish ; pedicels axillaiy, one-flowered, 
longer than the leaves. May. I. impari-pinnate ; leaflets linear- 
lanceolate ; stipules recurved, ft. 6ft. to 8ft. 1814. (B. M. 2090.) 

P. glandulosa (glandular), fl. white, marked with blue, dis- 
posed in axillary, spicate racemes; bracts very small, ciliated. 
May to September. I. ternate ; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, acu- 
minate ; petioles scabrous. Stem erect, /t. 4ft. Chili, &c. , 
1770. Half-hai-dy shrub. (B. M. 990.) 

P. melilotoldes (Melilot-like). fl. pale purple ; peduncles race- 
mose ; racemes or spikes linear. August. I. pinnately trifolio- 
late ; leaflets lanceolate, glandular beneath, ft. 1ft. to 2ft. 
North America, 1814. Hardy perennial herb. (B. M. 2063 ; 
B. R. 454.) 

P. Mutlsii (Mutis'). A synonym of Dalea Mutisii. 

P. pinnata (pinnate-leaved).* fl. blue, striped ; pedicels axillary, 
one-flowered, much shorter than the leaves. May to July. 
I. impari-pinnate ; leaflets two or three pairs, linear, and, 
as well as the branchlets, slightly puberulous. ft. 3ft. to 6ft. 
1690. (A. B. R. 474.) 

FSTCHOTKIA (from psyche, life ; referring to the 
powerful medicinal qualities possessed by several of the 
species). Stns. Myrstiphyllum, PsycJiotrophum. In- 
cluding Gloneria. Obd. Rubiacem. A genus comprising 
about 500 species of stove shrubs or small trees, rarely 
perennial herbs, erect, climbing, or twining, all inhabiting 
tropical regions. Flowers white, green, pink, or yellow, 
variously disposed ; calyx tube short, limb rarely per- 
sistent; ooroUa funnel-shaped, tubular, or sub-campanu- 
late, with a limb of five, rarely four or six, valvate lobes. 
Leaves opposite, very rarely ternately or quatemately 
whorled. The species are mostly unattractive, those 
described below being all that call for mention here. 
For culture, see Izora. 

P. cbontalensis (Ohontales). fl. white, in axillary panicles. 
fr. deep blue, usually from forty to sixty on a bunch, presenting 
a very handsome appearance. Nicaragua, 1870. A very orna- 
mental herb, allied to P. cyanococca, but altogether more 
robust and hairy. 
P. cyanococca (blue-fruited).* ft. white, fr. bright blue, ripen- 
ing in winter, and disposed in dense clusters of from thirty to 
forty berries. I. elliptic, slightly undulated at the margin. 
Nicaragua, 1870. A dwarf herb, useful as a decorative plant in 
winter. (F. d. S. 1938 ; F. M. 479.) 
P.jasminiflora (Jasmine-flowered).* fl. snowy-white, sub-sessile, 
in terminal, corymbose panicles ; coroUa funnel-shaped ; tube 
terete, long, graceful ; throat dilated ; Umb four-parted, spread- 
ing. I. shortly petiolate, coriaceous, ovate-oblong, shortly acumi- 
nate, entire, glabrous above, clothed with white tomentum 
beneath ; margins sub-revolute. A beautiful shrub. (B. M. 6454 ; 
G. C. n. s., xii. 200 ; I. H. xviii. 60, under name of Gloneria 
iasminiflora.) 

FSYCKOTBOFHUM. A synonym of Fsycliotria 

(which see). 

FSTDBAX. A synonym of Flectronia (which see). 

FSTLLA. A large genus of small insects, nearly 
related to Aphides, which they resemble in their general 
appearance They feed on the leaves and young branches 
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3Ps7lla — continued. 
of plants, sucking the sap througrh theii long beaks. 
They frequently live in company, and are often more or 
less covered with a oottoijy secretion. Some species give 
rise to distortions of such a kind as to cause them 
to be reckoned among gall-makers. In repose, the wings 
are sloped over the back like a penthouse, and the 
front pair are rounded at the tip. These insects may 
be known from Aphides by their rather larger size, rounded 
wings, and harder bodies, and, above all, by their power 
of leaping, which is given by the strong, thick thighs. 
They do not show the rapid vegetative reprodaotion 
or budding so general among Aphides. The species are 
found on many different woody plants, and all have 
very similar habits. Several occur on the Pear-tree {see 
remarks on Insects under Pear), of which P. pyrisuga 




Fig. 305. Psylla pybisuga (the Line below the Insect shows 
the natural length). 

(see Fig. 306) is probably most hurtful; and P. Mali, at 
times, does much harm to Apples. They secrete from 
their bodies a sWeet, clammy substance, which is pro- 
duced at the expense of the fluids of the plants, and 
falls on and clogs the surfaces of the leaves. This 
weakens the food-plants considerably. During winter, 
many of these insects are hidden in the crevices of 
the bark, or in similar shelters; hence, no such retreat 
should be permitted to exist in the neighbourhood of 
valuable trees that suffer from their attacks. 

Remedies. Eemove all facilities for concealment from 
the trees and shi:ubs. It has been recommended to wash 
the branches and leaves first with a solution of 2oz. soft 
soap to a gallon of water, and to follow this up with 
tobacco-water, Uishurst's Compound, or 
other insecticides, as recommended under 
Aphides (which see). These may be ^ 

pumped on to the trees from a garden V\ 

engine. v- 

FTARMICA. Included under Achil- 
lea. 

FTEIiZSA (the ancient Greek name 
of the Elm, used from the time of 
Homer, here applied to a genus with 
similar fruit). Oed. Rutacece. A genus 
consisting of six species of hardy, un- 
armed shrubs or small trees, natives of 
temperate North America. Flowers 
greenish - yellow, cymose or corymbose, 
polygamous; calyx short, four or five- 
parted, imbricated'; petals four or five, 
much longer than the calyx, imbricated. 
Leaves alternate, rarely opposite, tri- 
foliolate or pinnately five-foliolate ; leaf- 
lets ovate or oblong, pellucid-dotted, en- 
tire or serrulate. The under-mentioned 
species — probably the only one in cul- 
tivation — thrives in any common garden 
soil, and is readily increased by layers. 

P. trlfoliata (three-leaved). Hop-tree ; Swamp 
Dogwood, &c. //., filaments four or five, 
densely villous below the middle, longer than 
the style in the sterile flowers, shorter in 
the fertile ones. May and June. I. long- 
stalked ; leaflets/" oval or oblong, mostly 
acute, obscurely crenulated, paler beneath, 
the lateral ones unequal-sided, h. 4ft. to 8ft. 
1704. (G. C. n. s.,;xiii. 369.) 

P. t. aurea (golden). This only differs from 
the type in the golden-yellow colour of the 
young foliage. 



FTEIiIDITTM (sb* named from its similarity to 
Ptelea). Syn. Serin'gia. Obd. Oelastrinece. A mono- 
typio genus, the species being an ornamental, stove 
shrub. It thrives best in a compost of loam, peat, and 
sand. Quttings of the ripened wood will root readily, 
if inserted in sand, under a glass, in heat. 
P. ovatum (ovate-leaved). Jl. green, minute, in axillary and ter- 
minal cymes, which are shorter .than the leaves ; calyx segments 
and petals .four. June. I. opposite, coriaceous, petiolate, ovate, 
entire, h. 3ft. Madagascar, 1818. 

FTEBIS. A Fern ; the "fce^ is also used in Greek 
compounds to signify a wing, e.g., Pterooarpous, wing- 
fruited. , ; 

FTERIS (the old Greek name for a fern, used by 
Dioscorides, so, called from pteron, a, fea'Uier ; in allusion 
to the shape of the fronds). Brake or Bracken. Includ; 
ing Amphiblestra, Oampteria, Doryopteris, Heterophlebium, 
Litobrochia, Omithopteris, Pwsia, Pycnodoria, &c. Oed. 
Filices. A rather llarge, cosmopolitan genus (upwards of 
seventy species) of stove, greenhouse, or hardy ferns, in- 
cluding plants of almost evSry kind of venation and divi- 
sion. Sori marginal, linear, continuous, occupying a 
slender, filiform receptacle in the axis of the involucre ; 
involucre the same shape as the sorils, usually mem- 
branous, at first quite covering it, at length more or less 
spreading. Except where otherwise indicated, the under- 
mentioned species require stove treatment. For culture, 
&c., see Fecns. 

P. albo-lineata (white-lined). A form of P. cretica. 

P. a^uilina (eagle-like). Adder-spit ; Common Bracken or Brake 
Fern ; Eagle Fern. rhiz. wide-creeping, ^stout, subterraneous. 
sti. 1ft. or more long, strong, erect, straw or pale chestnut- 
coloured, fronds 2ft. to 4ft. or more long, 1ft. to 2ft. broad, sub- 
deltoid ; uppermost pinnae simple*; those next in order lanceolate, 
cut nearly or quite to the rachjs into triangular or linear 
pinnules ; the lowest pinnffi long-stalked, 1ft. or more long, with 
ample, lanceolate pinnules, the latter cut down to the rachis into 
numerous lanceolate segments, which are again fully pinnate; 
largest entire ultimate divisions lin.long, ^in. broad j rachis and 
both surfaces sometimes pubescent. Involucre double, or the 




Fig. 306. Pteris aspericaulis tricolor 




SPIRANTHES COLORATA. Var. MACULATA 
(SYN. STENORHYNCHUS SPEClOSUM.i 
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Fteris — continued. 

inner one obsolete. Ubiquitous (Britain). Many varieties of tliis 
. species liave been found, but they are not constant in cultivation. 

P. a. esoulenta (edible). Edible Fern of Tasmania. In this 
variety, the ultimate divisions are narrower than in the type, and 
not contiguous, and are suddenly decurrent at the base, so that 
the bases are connected by a narrow lobe. Southern hemi- 
sphere, 1850. Greenhouse. The glutinous, underground rhizome 
of this variety is eaten by the aborigines. Syn. P. esculenia. 
Other varieties calling for mention are : glabra^ a smooth, and 

lanuginosat a woolly, form. 

P. arguta (sharply-notched).* sti. 1ft. or more long, strong, erect, 
bright straw-coloured or reddish-brown, fronds 1ft. to 3ft. long, 
1ft. or more broad ; terminal pinna 6in. to 9in. long, l^in. to 2in. 
broad, lobed nearly to the racnis, the lobes slightly toothed when 
barren ; pinnse several on each side, similar to the terminal one, 
the lowest forked, or with one or two similar smaller pinnules 
from the base on the lower side, sori not usually extending 
beyond the lower half of the lobes. Madeira, &c.. 1778. Green- 
house. 

P. argsrrsea (silvery). A variety of P. quadriaurita. 

P. aspericaulis (rough-stalked).* rhiz, erect, sti. rough, purplish 
when young, fronds lift, long, glabrous, pinnate; lowermost 
pinnse bipartite, nearly sessile, and opposite ; pinnse deeply pin- 
natifid or pinnate, attenuated, adnate towards the apex ; seg- 
ments linear falcate, decurrent at base, rather obtuse, slightly 
crenulate, minutely white-dotted beneath, sori chiefly on the 
middle parts of the segments. India. The variety rubro-nervia 
has a deep purplish-red rachis and midrib. 

P. a. tricolor (three-coloured), fronds, when young, a beautiful 
red ; when fully developed, a rich, deep green, with attractive 
silvery markings along the sides of the midribs, which are red. 
See Fig. 306. Syns. P. quadriaurita tricolor (B. M. 5183), 
P. tricolor, 

P. atrovirens (dark green), sti. 1ft. long, prickly, fronds Ift to 
2ft. long ; terminal pftma 6in. to 9in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, cut 
nearly to the rachis into numerous linear lobes, which are slightly 
toothed when barren ; lateral pinnse in numerous opposite pairs, 
the lowest sometimes 1ft. long, the lobes similar to those of the 
terminal one ; the lowest pair forked, with a similar, smaller 
pinnule on the under side ; rachis of the pinnules occasionally 
prickly beneath, sori not reaching to the points of the segments. 
Guinea Coast and Angola. Syn. P. spinulifera. 

P. anrlta (eared). A form of P. incisa. 

P. biaurita (two-eared), sti. 1ft. to 2ft. long,strong, erect, straw- 
coloured, fronds with a terminal pinna, 6in. to 12in. long, liin. 
to 2in. broad, cut nearly to the rachis into numerous spreading, 
linear-oblong lobes, lin. or more long ; lateral pinnse similar to 
the terminal one, the lower ones 2in. apart, and usually once- 
forked, sori continued to the apex. Tropics, cSc, 1824. Syn. 
Campteria biaurita. P. nemoratis is, according to Mr. Baker, 
not distinct from this species. 

P. braslliensls (Brazilian). A form of P. denticulata. 

P. oolUna (hill-loving). A synonym of P. palmata. 

P, comans (hairy), sti. 1ft. or more long, erect, fronds bi- 
pinnatej terminal pinna 1ft. or more long, cut nearly to the 
raohis into long-linear lobes, which are sometimes 4in. long, 
iin. broad, suddenly decurrent at base, bluntly toothed when 




Fig. 307. Pteeis cretica albo-lineata. 
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Pteris — continued. 

barren; lateral pinnse in a few opposite pairs, sometimes l^ft. 
long, 6in. broad, the lowest sometimes slightly compound at 
the base, sori falling short of the apex of the segments. 
East Indies, 1860. Syn. Litobrochia comans. The variety 
undulata difters from the type in having blunter ultimate seg- 
ments, with an undulated edge. 

P. conclnna (neat). A form of P. mutilata. 

P. crenata (scolloped). A synonym of P. ensiformis. 

P. cretica (Cretan).* sti. 6in. to 12in. long, erect, wiry, straw- 
coloured or pale brown, fronds 6in. to 12in. long, 4iii. to Sin. 
broad ; lateral pinnse usually in two to six opposite, sessile pairs, 
the upper one sometimes a little decurrent, 3in. to 6in. long, ,^in. 
to iin. broad, the sterile ones much the broadest and spiny- 
toothed, the lower pairs often cleft down nearly to the base into 
two or three linear pinnules. Involucres pale, membranous. 
Temperate and tropical regions, &c., 1820. Greenhouse. There 
is a variegated form of this species, albo-lineata. See Fig. 307. 
(B. M. 5191.) 

P. crispa (curled). A garden synonym of P. straminea. 

P. Currori (Curror's). sti. stout, erect, straw-coloured, fronds 
ample, several feet long, 2ft. or more broad ; terminal pinna sub- 
hastate, deeply lobed ; lateral pinnse numerous, the upper ones 
4in. to 5in. long, lin. broad, with deeply and broadly sinuated 
margins, the lowest in opposite, sessile pairs, 2in. to 3in. distant 
from the next pair, 16in. long, 5in. broad, cut nearly to the rachis 
in the lower part into lanceolate, sinuated lobes, 3in. deep ; rachis 
and both surfaces slightly hairy, sort in numerous patches, which 
are sometimes interrupted and very short. Western tropical 
Africa. (H. S. F. 110.) Syn. Litobrochia Currori. 

P. decussata (decussate). A synonym of P. patens. 

P. deflexa (deflexed). sti. 2ft. or more long, strong, erect, straw- 
coloured or reddish-brown, fronds 2ft. to Wt. long ; terminal 
pinna 6in. to 9in. long, about lin. broad, long-pointed, and with 
numerous oblong-linear lobes on each side, which are nearly cut 
down to the rachis, about iin. long. iin. broad, the barren ones 
sharply spinulose-serrated ; lateral pinnse numerous, similar, the 
lower ones stalked ; lowest pair much larger than the others, often 
more than 1ft. long, 6in. to 9in. broad, with numerous pinnate 
pinnules on each side, sori reaching nearly to the apex of the 
segments. Brazil, 1844. 



.,-^s 



Fig. 308. Upper Pinna of Pteris denticulata. 

P, denticulata (slightly-toothed), sti. about 1ft. long, slender, 
wiry, fronds lit. to 2ft. long. Sin. to 12in. broad ; upper pinnaj 
simple, linear, 4in. to 6in. long, united at base, finely spinulose- 
serrate when barren ; those next in order cut to the rachis and 
forked ; lower ones often pinnatifld, with several linear pinnules, 
especially on the lower side, sori not quite reaching the points of 
the pinnules. Tropical America, 1824. Syn. Litobrochia dentieu- 
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lata. See Fig. 308. P. hrasiliensis is a form with broader, 
more compound pinnse. 

P. elata (tall), sti. 2ft. to 3ft. long, erect, naked, straw-coloured. 
fronds ample, tripartite ; terminal pinna 1ft. to lift, long, cut 
nearly or quite to the rachis into numerous linear lobes on both 
sides, which are Sin. to 5in. long, the barren ones spinulose- 
serrate ; upper lateral pinnae 6in. long, not cut to the rachis ; 
lower ones equalling the terminal one ; lateral divisions of the 
frond deltoid, sari falling short of the points of the segments. 
Tropical America. Syn. I/itobrochia elata. 

P. elegans (elegant).* sti. 1ft. or more long, fronds 6in. to 12in. 
long, deltoid-cordate, pedate-bipinnatifid ; divisions close, reaching 
nearly to the midrib ; terminal and upper lateral ones lanceolate, 
entire, lin. to IJin. broad ; lower ones with one to four lanceolate 
pinnules on the lower side, usually none from the upper, sori 
continuous from base to tip of the divisions. South Brazil. A 
common species in cultivation. Syn. Doryopteris nobilis. 

P. ensiformis (sword-shaped), sti. 3in. to 6in. long, slender, 
erect, straw-coloured, fronds bin. to 12in. long, half as broad, 
with a long terminal pinna and two to four pairs of lateral ones ; 
those of the fertile frond slightly compound, the central portion 
2in. to 4in. long, iin. or less broad, entire ; upper pinnse of the 
barren frond decurrent, the lower ones sub-deltoid, cut down to 
the rachis below into two to six obovate-oblong, sharply-toothed 
pinnules, which are often nearly iin. broad. India, iftc. 
Syn. p. crenata (H. S. F. 127a). 

P. esculenta (edible). A synonym of P. aguilina esculenta. 

P, fallax (deceptive). A synonym of Pellcea intramartjinalis 
serratifolia. 

P. felosma (heavy-smelling). A form of P. quadriaurita. 

P. flabellata (fan-shaped).* sti. 1ft. or more long, strong, 
erect, straw-coloured, ironds 1ft. to 3ft. long, 1ft. or more broad ; 
terminal pinna 6in. to 12in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, numerously 
lobed nearly to the i-achis, the lobes linear, lin. to 2in. long, 
barren ones finely serrated ; lateral pinnffi similar to the terminal 
one, the lowest with one to three similar, smaller pinnules from 
the base on the lower side, sori narrow, continuing along nearly 
the whole length of the segments. South Africa. This species 
is closely allied to P. arguta. 

P. Ghelsbregtatil (Gheisbreght's). A variety of P. laciniata. 
P. glauca (glaucous). A synonym of Pellcea (jlauca. 
P. gracilis (slender). A synonym of Pellcea gracilis. 




Fig. 309. Pinna of Pteris gbandifolia. 



Fteris — continued. 

P. grandifoUa (large-fronded). sti. bin. to 12in. long, erect, 
straw-coloured, clothed below with rusty-woolly scales, .fronds 
1ft. to 2ft. long, simply pinnate ; pinnse linear, erecto-patent, 
entire, sessile or the lower ones stalked, the lower ones 6in. 
to 12in. long, hardly lin. broad, sori often continuous along the 
whole length of the pinnie. Tropical America. See Fig. 309. 
(H. S. F. 113b.) Syn. Litoiroehia grandifolia. The variety vittata 
has nearly free veins. 

P, hastata (spear-shaped), of Thunberg. A synonym of Pellcea 
calomelanos. 

P. heterophylla (variable-fronded).* sti. wiry, slender, erect, 
straw-coloured, fronds 6in. to 12in. long, 3in. to 6in. broad, ovate- 
deltoid, tripinnate ; pinnse all, except two or three of the highest, 
compound, the lowest deltoid, with the pinnules again pinnatifid ; 
ultimate segments of the barren frond ovate, sharply and deeply 
toothed, cuneate and entire at base, about jin. long, Jin. broad, 
those of the fertile frond about fin. long, iin. broad, the tip sterile 
and toothed. Involucres broad, pale, membranous. West Indies 
and Brazil, 1820. (B. M. 4925.) 

P. Hookeriana (Hooker's), sti. bin. to 12in. long, erect, pale. 
fronds 9in. to 12in. long, 6in. to 9in. broad, with a long, linear, 
entire, terminal pinna ; lateral pinnse two to six j)airs, sessile, 
opposite, entire, the largest about 6in. long and |m. broad, the 
lowest forked at the base, sori slightly intramarginal ; involucres 
narrow, brownish, Ceylon. 




Fig. 310. Central Pinna or Pteris leptophylla. 

P. Inclsa (cut). Bat's-wing Fern. sti. stout, erect, straw-coloured 
or bright brown, .fronds several feet long, bi- or tri-pinnate; 
uppermost pinnse simply pinnate, with entire, linear-oblong pin- 
nules ; the next with numerous pinnatifid pinnules, 2in. to Sin. 
long, about jin. broad, in opposite pairs, the lowest often quite 
close to the stem, reduced in size, and their segments dilated; 
lowest pmnae often very large and compound, sori interrupted or 
continuous, often reaching the points of the segments. Tropics, 
&c, 1823. Greenhouse. Syns. P. Vespertilionis, Litdbrochia Yes- 
pertihonis. In the form aurita, the lowest pair of pinnules are 
quite simple, and closely adpressed to the stem at the base of 
the pinnse. 

P. KlDgiana (King's). A variety of P. tremula. 

P. Kunzeana (Kunze's). sti. 3ft. long, strong, erect, straw- 
coloured or reddish-brown, fronds ample ; terminal pinna 1ft 
long, 3in. broad, cut down two-thirds of the way to the rachis into 
numerous hnear, falcate, sharp-pointed lobes, which are slightly 
spinulose-serrate when barren ; lateral pinnse in numerous, nearly 
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opposite pairs, the lower ones stallced, equalling or exceeding the 
terminal one and similarly pinnatipartite ; lowest pair of pmnje 
large, deltoid, compound below, with smaller, similar pinnules. 
kori falling short of the tips of the segments. Ti-opical America. 
(H. S. F. 139.) Syn. Litobrochia Kunzeana. 

P. laoiniata (torn), sti. 1ft. or more long, stout, erect, very hairy. 
fronds 2ft. to 4ft. long, 1ft. to 2ft. broad, deltoid, tripinnatifid, the 
upper part not cut down to the rachis, with oblong, entire lobes, 
iin. to ?in. long, gin. broad ; lower pinnre 1ft. to l^ft. long, 6in. to 
Sin. broad, with numerous lanceolate pinnules on each side, which 
are cut down to a broadly-winged rachis into lobes about iin. long 
and iin. broad ; rachis and both surfaces hairy, sori lateral in 
the ultimate lobes, but not reaching the apex. West Indies. 
(H. S. F. 132b.) p. GheUhreghtii is a less hairy, Mexican variety. 

P.leptophyUa(slender-fronded).* sti. 6in. to Bin. long, erect, finn, 
sti-aw-coloured. fronds 9in. to 12in. each way, deltoid ; a few of 
the upper pinnaj simple, the largest of these under lin. long, ^in. 
broad, decuirent at base, strongly spinulose-serrate when barren ; 
central piunie lanceolate, caudate, pinnatifid, with numerous 
similar pinnules ; lowest pinna? deltoid, with pinnules often 
2iu. long, and again pinnatifid. sori not reacliing the tips of the 
segments. Brazil, 1824. See Fig. 310. (H. G. F. 23.) Syn. 
Litobrochia Uptophylla. 



Fteris — continued. 



pinna3 1ft, long, very compound, sori not reaching the points of 
the segments. New Zealand. A well-marked species. Syn. 
Litobrochia macilenta. 

P. macroptera (large- winged), sti. 1ft. or more long, naked, 
erect, straw-coloured or brownish, fronds 2ft. or more long, 1ft. 
to Uft. broad, cut nearly to the rachis in the upper part into 
numerous linear lobes, the lowest of which are 6in. to 9in. long 
and iin. broad, with about lin. between them at the base, the 
point gradually narrowed and very faintly toothed when barren ; 
lateral pinnffi few, often only a single pair, like the tenninal one, 
but smaller, sori not reaching the tips of the segments. Brazil. 
Syn. Litobrochia macroptera. 

P. milneana (Milne's), sti. strong, erect, yellowish-brown. 
fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, with numerous pinnse on each side, cut 
down throughout nearly to the rachis into linear-ohlong, falcate 
lobes, iin, to fin. long ; lowest pinnse 6in. to 9in. long, lin. to 
l^in. broad, with a smgle similar, but smaller, pinnule at the 
base on the lower side, sori falling short of the sub-entire tips. 
Solomon Isles, 1865. Syn. P. tripartita var. (H. S. F. 138b). 

P. moluccana (Moluccan). sti. strong, erect, dark_ brown. 
fronds 2ft. to 3ft. long, oblong, simply pinnate ; pinnse^ in 
numerous, nearly opposite pairs, linear, cuneate at base, spinu- 








Fig. 311. Pteris quadriaurita argyr^a. 



P. longifolia (long-fr ended).* sti. 6in. to 12in. long, stout, erect, 
pale, scaly below, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 4in. to 9in. broad, 
obloDg-lanceolate, attenuated below ; pinna; sessile, often twenty 
to thirty on each side, 3in. to 6in, long, ^iu. to iin. broad, linear, 
entire, truncate or cordate, or sometimes slightly auricled at 
base ; rachis sometimes scaly. Involucres yellowish-brown, 
membranous. Tropics, 1770. 

P. longxpes (long-stalked), sti. 1ft. to 2ft. long, erect, straw- 
coloured, fronds tripartite ; terminal pinna about 6in. long, lin. 
broad, with numerous erecto-patent, linear-oblong lobes, which 
are cut nearly to the rachis ; lateral pinnae numerous on each 
side, not more than lin. apart, the longest simple one about 6in. 
long, the lowest compound, sometimes nearly as large as the 
central portion of the frond, 1ft. lonji;, 6in. broad, sori falhng 
short of the tips of the segments.- India. Syn. P. pellucens. 

P. macilenta (thin), sti. bin. to 12in. long, straw-coloured, 
brownish below, fronds 1ft. to 3ft. long ; terminal pinna 4in. 
to Bin. long, cut down nearly to the rachis into several deeply- 
sinuated and toothed, oblong lobes on each side ; lateral pinnee 
numerous, the upper ones 2in. apart at the base, cut down 
to the rachis below into deeply-lohed, deltoid pinnules ; lower 



lose-serrate towards the point, the largest 1ft. to lift, long, ^in. 
to |in. broad. Involucres narrow, membranous. Malayan and 
Solomon Isles, 1880. (H. S. F. 112B.) 

P. mutilata (mutilated), sti. slender, erect, bright brown or 
straw-coloured, those of the fertile frond longest (9in. to 12in.) 
and strong:est. fronds about 6in. each way, deltoid, with a 
linear, entire point, several entire pinnse, but the lowest pair 
lanceolate-deltoid, 4in. to 6in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, with 
several linear, erecto-patent pinnules on each side ; divisions of 
the barren frond shorter and broader than those of the fertile 
one, not serrated, but mucronate at the point, and cartilaginously 
bordered. Involucres narrow, membranous. West Indies. 
(H. S. F. 131a.) P. concinna is, according to Mr. Baker, a more 
compound form than usual. 

P. nemoralis (grove-loving). A form of P. Maurita. 

P. paleacea (scaly), sti. 2ft. to 4ft. long, strong, erect, red- 
dish-brown or straw-coloured, brown-scaly, becoming muricated. 
fronds 1ft. or more each way ; terminal pinna 6in. to Sin. long, 
liin. broad, consisting of numerous contiguous, falcate, linear 
lobes, lin. or more long, blunt, not serrated ; lateral pinnse 
similar, closely placed (not lin. apart at base), imbricated, the 
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lowest with several large similar pinnules from the under sidik 
rachises scaly, sort extending along the whole length of the ede^ 
St. Helena. ■ ' 

P. palmata. (hand-shaped).* eti. 1ft. or more Ions;, erect, chestnut- 
brown, fronds 4in. to 9in. each way ; barren ones with a broad, 
undivided centre, and five or more triangular lobes, of which the 
terminal one is the largest, the lowest deflexed, and the sinuses 
rounded ; fertile fronds cut down to a broadly-winged centre into 
linear lobes, of which the upper ones are entire, and the lower 
ones again cut on the lower side, the longest entire ones Sin. to 
4m. long, Jin. to iin. broad ; costse black, son continued to the 
tips of the segments. Tropical America, 1821. (H. G. F. 22.) 
Syns. p. coUina, Doryopteris palmata. 

P. patens (spreading).* sti. 1ft. or more long, erect, chestnut- 
brown, fronds 3ft. to Mt. long, 2ft. or more broad ; terminal 
pinna 6in. to Sin. long, IJin. to 2in. broad, with several narrow- 
linear lobes on each side, which are widened suddenly on both 
sides within a short distance of the base, the barren ones slightly 
serrated ; lateral pinnae numerous, similar, but larger, sometimes 
lift, long, 2in. broad, the lowest forked. soH continued nearly 
to the ends of the segments. Ceylon, &c. (H. S. F. 137.) Syn. 
P. deaissata. 

P. pedata (footed).* sK. blackish, those of the barren fronds 3in. 
to 4in. long, fronds, barren ones Iin. to 2in. each way, with an 
almost entire, triangular apex, and a bluntly-divided, lateral lobe 
on each side ; fertile ones 4in. to 6in. each way, cut nearly to 
the rachis into several pinnae on each side, of which the upper 
ones are linear and entire, Iin. to liia. long, the lowest pair much 
larger than the others, and with several pinnules on the under 
side, the lowest of which are again pinnatifld; costse dark- 
coloured, iori reaching the tips of the segments. Tropical 
America. (B. M. 3247.) Sy.v. Doryopteris pedata. 

P. pellucens (pellucid). 



A synonym of P. 

P. podophylla (duck's-foot-fronded). sti. 4ft. or more long, iin. to 
Jin. thick at base, muricated below, straw-coloured, fronds 
ample, ternately divided ; terminal pinna 6in. or more long, Iin. 
to liin. broad, cut two-thirds of the way to the rachis into 
numerous linear-oblong, falcate lobes, which are finely spinulose- 
serrate when barren ; lateral pinnse in numerous, closely-placed, 
nearly opposite pairs, 6in. to 9in. long, Iin. to liin. broad, with 
numerous lobes similar to those of the terminal one ; lateral divi- 
sions of the frond like the terminal one, but smaller, sori con- 
tinuous, falling short of the tips of the segments. West Indies, 
&c. (H. G. F. 56.) Syn." Litobrochia podophylla. 

P. pungens (prickly), sti. 1ft. or more long, pale or brownish, 
prickly, fronds 1ft. to 2(t. long, 1ft. to lift, broad ; terminal 
pinna sometimes 1ft. long, upwards of 2in. broad, with a long, 
entire point, and numerous close, parallel, linear-oblong lobes, 
Iin. to liin. long, which extend nearly to the rachis, and are 
finely toothed towards the point when barren ; lateral pinnEe 
similar to the terminal one, the lowest 2in. to 3in. below the next 
above it, once-forked, with a smaller, similar pinnule, swi not 
reaching the apices of the segments. West Indies. If the muri- 
cated stipe be not of a permanent character, this cannot, accord- 
ing to Mr. Baker, be regarded as distinct from P. guadri- 
aurita. 

P. pyrophylla (Pyrus-fronded). A form of P. quadriaurita. 

P. quadriaurita (four-eared).* sti. 1ft. to 2ft. long, strong, erect, 
straw-coloured or brownish, fronds 6in. to 3ft. long, 4in. to 12in. 
or more broad ; terminal pinna cut nearly to the rachis into nume- 
rous close, parallel, linear-oblong lobes, ^in. to Iin. long, the 
barren ones entire or slightly serrated ; lateral pinnae 6in. to 12in. 
or more long, Iin. to 2in. broad, the lowest Iin. to 2in. apart at 
the base, usually again compound, with one or two similar, laut 
smaller, pinnules branching from them at the base on the lower 
side, siyri often continuous along the whole margin of the seg- 
ments. Tropics. The following are regarded, by Mr. Baker, as 
mere forms of this species : P. argyroea, a variety with a more or 
less distinctly marked band of white down the centre of the 
frond (see Fig. 311) ; P. felosma, P. pyrophylla, P. sulcata. 

P. <!■ tricolor (three-coloured). A synonym of P. aspericaulis 
tricolor. 







FiG. 312. Lower Portion of Frond of Pieris sagittifolia. 



Fteris — continued. 

P. saglttata (arrow-shaped). This name is applied to a form of 
Pclloea cordata. 

P. sagittifolia (arrow-fronded).* sti. 4in. to 6in. long, erect, 
blackish, fronds 4in. to 6in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, hastate- 
lanceolate or sub-triangular, the basal lobes triangular, acu- 
minate, directed downwards, the margins entire, midrib blackish, 
sori continued all round the margin. Venezuela to Brazil. 
See Fig. 312. (H. E. F. 39.) SYN. Doryopteris sagUtifolia. 




PiNXA of Pteris scaberula. 



P. scaberula (slightly scabrous).* rhiz. wide-creeping, sti. (An. 
to 12in. long, strong, flexuous, bright reddish-brown, scabrous. 
fronds 1ft. to IJft. long, 6in. to 9in. broad, lanceolate or ovate- 
lanceolate, tri- or quadri-pinnatifid ; lower pinnae lanceolate- 
deltoid, 4in. to 9in. long, cut down to the rachis into numerous 
lanceolate pinnules on each side, which are again cut down into 
oblong, toothed segments, about \m. long, sori copious, when 
mature occupying nearly the whole segment, except the midrib. 
New Zealand. Greenhouse. See Fig. 313. (H. S. F. 93a.) 




FiG. 314. Lowest Pinna of Pieris semipixnata. 
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P. semipinnata (half-pinnate), sti. 1ft. or more long, strong, 
erect, bright chestnut-brown, fronds 1ft. to lift, long, 6in. to 
9in. _ broad, ovate - lanceolate ; upper part cut nearly to the 
rachis into numerous close, entire, linear lobes, the lowest of 
which are liin. to 3in. long ; lower two-thirds of the frond with 
six or eight pairs of opposite, distantly-placed pinnae, the largest 
of which are 31n. to 6in. long, with a long, linear, entire pomt, 
and a broad, entire wing on the upper side of the rachis, but the 
lower side with several linear pinnules, lin. to 2in. long. Invo- 
lucres membranous. East Indies, &c. See Fig. 314. (H. G. 1'. 59.) 

P. serrulata (saw-edged).* Spider Fern. sti. bin. to 9in. long, 
erect, wiry, pale or brownish, fronds 9in. to 18in. long, bin. to 
9in. broad, ovate, bipinnatifld ; main rachis margined with a 
wing, which gradually narrows downwards ; pinnse in six or 
inore distant, opposite paira, the upper ones simple, often 4in. to 
6in. long, ^in. to Jin. broad, the lower ones with several long- 
linear, erecto-patent pinnules on each side, the edges of the 
barren ones spinulose-serrulate. Involucres narrow-membranous. 
China, 1770. Greenhouse. The following varieties of this species 
are enumerated by Mr. B. S. Williams : 

F. s. angiistata (narrow). An elegant form, with pinnae very 
much narrower than in the type, and crested at each point. 

P. s, Applebyana (Appleby's). A superb garden variety ; pinnse 
long and narrow, pendent, furnished with a much-divided and 
fringed tassel at all the points. 

P 8. oorymbifera (corymb-bearing). This handsome variety is 
also of garden origin. It has erect fronds, with much-shortened 
pinnie, forming dense, crisp, corymbiferous heads. 

P. 3. cristata (crested). An erect garden form, with the apex of 
each pinna beautifully crested. 

P. s. c. semi-fostlgiata (slightly fastigiate). The finest variety 
of all ; it has a compact, dense habit, and forms a very large and 
broad-crested corymo at the apex ; the lower portion of the frond 
is developed as in the normal form. 

P. 8. polydactyla (many-fingered). In this variety, the points 
of the pinnfe are several times forked or fingered, and fre- 
quently much lengthened out. 




Fig. 315. Pteris serrulat-i tenuifoli.i, showing 
Portion of detached Fi-ond. 



Habit and 



P. s. tcnulfolla (slender-fronded). A form ivith naiTow pinnse. 
See Fig. 315. 

P. spinuUfera (spine-bearing). A synonym of P. atrovirem. 

P. Stelleri (Steller's). A synonym of Pellcea gracilis. 

P straminea (straw-coloured), sti. 1ft. to IJft. long, and, as well 
as the rachis, stramineous, fronds narrow-deltoid, 1ft. to lift. 
long ; pinnse ascending, the lowest much the largest, deltoid, with 
compound lower pinnules on both sides, the others lanceolate, 
liin. to 2in. broad, cut down to the rachis or a narrow wing; 
segments lanceolate, narrowed to a point, the sterile ones sharply 
and closely dentate, upper ones growing gradually shorter, sori 
falling short of the tips of the segments. Chili. Syn. P. ci^ispa 
(of gardens). 

P. sulcata (furrowed). A form of P. quadriaurita. 

P. tremula (trembling).* sti. 1ft. or more long, strong, erect, 
bright chestnut-brown, fronds 2ft. to 4ft. long, 6m. to 2ft. broad, 
the apex with a few, closely-placed, linear, entire lobes, which are 
obliquely decurrent at the base, the largest hardly more than lin. 
long ; upper pinnas simply pinnate, with numerous similar, lobes 
on both sides, the largest about 6in. long, above lin. broad ; 
lower pinnae often very compound, sometimes 1ft. long and 
bipinnate. sori copious, sometimes filling up the whole segment 



Fteris — continued. 

"*except the midrib. Australia and New Zealand, 1820. Green- 
house. See Fig. 316. (H. S. F. 120b.) The variety Kinrjiana 
has its ultimate segments large, sometimes IJin. long, nearly 
iin. broad, not toothed. 

P. tricolor (three-coloured). A synonym of P. aspericaulis 
tricolor. 

P. tripartita var. (thrice-parted). A synonym of P. Milneana 




Fig. 316. Pinna op Pteris tremula. 

P. umbrosa (shady).* sti. 1ft. to lift, long, erect, bright reddish- 
brown, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 12in. broad, with a 
terminal pinna and usually six to nine lateral ones, all of which 
run down the stipe at the base, so as to form a broad wing, which 
reaches nearly or quite to the next node ; upper pinnx 3in. to 
6in. long, iin. to Jin. broad, finely serrated in the sterile portions ; 
lower ones forked, or with two or four erecto-patent, linear 
pinnules. Australia, 1823. Greenhouse. (H. S. F. 130b.) 

P. imdulata (waved). A variety of P. comans. 

P. Vespertilionls (bat-winged). A synonym of P. incvsa. 

P. vlttata (striped). A variety of P. grandifolia. 
FTIilMUM. A synonym of LamarcHa. 

FTEROCABiFTJS (from pteron, a wing, and karpos, 
a fruit; the pods are girded by a broad wing). Okd. 
LeguminoscB. A genus comprising about fifteen species 
of unarmed, stove trees, inhabiting the tropical parts 
of Asia, Africa, and America. Flowers yellow, rarely 
mixed with yiolet and white, often showy, disposed in 
simple or paniculate, loose, axillary or terminal racemes ; 
calyx turbinate at base ; standard orbicular or broadly 
ovate ; wings oblique, obovate or oblong ; petals glabrous. 
Pods compressed, indehiscent, orbiculate or ovate, rarely 
oval-oblong. Leaves alternate, impari-pinnate ; leaflets 
alternate or irregularly opposite, exstipeUate. For culture 
of the under-mentioned species, see Dalhevgia. 
P. dalbergioldes (Dalbergia-like). A synonym of P. indicus. 
P. Draco (dragon). Dragon Gum-tree. fl. yellow, in paniculate 

racemes ; pamcles short, loose. May. Pods liin. in diameter. 

I., leaflets 2in. to 4in. long, ovate or oblong, acuminate, shining. 

h. 30ft. Tropical America, 1820. 
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Pterocarpus- 
P. flavus (yellow). 



-continued. 
A form of P. indicus, 

P. indicus (Indian). Burmese Rosewood, fi. yellowish ; racemes 
axillary, simple or branched. May. Pods acutely mucronate. 
I., leaflets from five to nine, alternate, acute, glabrous, h. 50ft. 
East Indies, 1813. (B. P. S. 23.) SYS. P. dalbergioides. P.Jlavus 
is regarded, by Bentham, as merely a form of this species. 

P. Marsupiiim (pouched). Ji. pale yellow, disposed in terminal 
panicles. April. I., leaflets from five to seven, alternate, elliptic, 
somewhat emarginate, coriaceous, glabrous. A. lOft. Coro- 
mandel, 1811. (B. F. S. 21 ; B. M. PI. 81.) 

P. Rohril (Rohr's). Ji. yellow, in simple or slightly-branched, 
tomentose racemes; pedicels shorter than the calyx. April. 
Pods sub-orbiculate, about 2in. in diameter. I., leaflets very 
variable, five to nine, ovate or oblong, acuminate, glabrous, 3in. 
to Sin. long. h. 20ft. Tropical America, 1816. 

FTZiBOCABTA (from pteron, a wing, and caryon, a 
nut; referring to the winged fruit). Okd. Juglandew. 
A small genus (three or four species) of hardy, deciduous 
trees, natives of temperate Asia. Flowers unisexual, 
monoecious, in long, pendulous spikes. Fruit drupaceous, 
dry, angled, having two wings as the ovary, much 
tapered at the tip, not opening. Leaves ample ; leaflets 
often numerous, narrow. The species are seldom seen 
in gardens. They thrive best when planted near water ; 
in such spots, P. fraxinifolia makes one of the most 
ornamental of deciduous trees. All the species are easily 
raised from seed, imported or ripened in this country. 
P. caucasica (Caucasian). A synonym of P. fraxinifolm. 
P. fraxinifolia (Ash-leaved).* Caucasian Walnut. JI. greenish. 
May. I., leaflets about nineteen, ovate-oblong, acuminate, acutely 
serrate, glabrous, h. 20ft. to 40ft. Caucasus (in moist woods), 
1800. Syn. p. caucoMca. 
P. rhoifolia (Rhojas-leaved). JI., female catkins sub-terminal, 
loose-flowered, equalling or exceeding the leaves. I. eight or 
nine-jugate ; leaflets sessile, rounded from the base, oblong- 
lanceolate, acuminate, argutely and densely serrulated, glabrous 
above, softly pubescent on the veins beneath, as well as on the 
petioles. Japan. (S. Z. F. J. 150.) 

P. Stenoptera (narrow-winged). JI., females sessile ; bracts 
minute, acute ; wings linear-oblong, attenuated at apex. I. five- 
jugate, with a rudimentary odd leaflet ; leaflets sessile, elliptic 
lanceolate, attenuated at base, obtuse at apex, serrated on the 
margins. China. 

FTEROCEFHALUS. Included under Scaliiosa 
(which see). 

PTEBOCHILUS. A 

(which see). 

FTEKOCOCCUS. A 

(which see). 

FTEBODISCnS (from pteron, a wing, and 
a disk ; referring to the broad wings of the disk of the 
fruit). Oed. Pedalineoe. A genus consisting of only three 
species of greenhouse, herbaceous plants, with tuberous 
roots, or with a thick, succulent stem, which becomes 
tall under cultivation ; two are natives of South Africa, 
and the third is Angolan. Flowers purple or lurid- 
yellow, solitary in the axils, very shortly stalked or 
almost sessile ; calyx small, five-parted ; corolla tube 
gibbous at base, swollen upwards ; limb somewhat bi- 
labiate, with five broadly rotundate, spreading lobes. 
Leaves opposite or alternate, narrow, toothed or cut, 
rather thick, oanescent. The only species worth growing 
is P. speciosus. This is a handsome plant, and thrives 
best under the influence of a full exposure to sunlight. 
It requires a compost of sandy loam and leaf mould. 
Propagated by seeds, sown in spring and autumn ; and 
by dividing the plant, in spring. P. luridus requires 
similar treatment. 

P. luridus (lurid). JI. dull yellow, tubular. July. ;. linear- 
oblong, deeply lobed, almost pinnatifid. h. l^ft. South Africa, 
1868. A gouty-stemmed plant, of little horticultural value. 
(B. M. 5784.) 

P. speciosus (showy).* Ji. of a beautiful lilac or reddish colour, 
1, __i:i. 1 ...;iT_ _ i, 1 ^T ,1 i._,_ . __._!_ read- 

Stem 



synonym of 
synonym of 



Microstylis 
Calligonum 



axillary, solitary, large, with a funnel-shaped tube, and a spr 

ing, five-lobed limb. May. ^. opposite, sinuate, dentate. & 

branching into several erect, thick branches. Roots large, 
globose, tuberous, the upper part elevated above the earth 
h. 2ft, South Africa, 1848. (B. M. 4117.) 



FTEBOIiOBIUlVE (from pteron, a wing, and lobos, 
a pod; the pods are produced into a wing at the ex- 
tremity). Syns. Quartinia, Beichardia. Oed. Legumi- 
nosas. A genus comprising four species of tall, climbing, 
stove shrubs, armed with recurved prickles; they are 
natives of tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia. Flowers 
white (or yellowish ?), small, racemose ; racemes at the 
tips of the branches, loosely paniculate ; calyx segments 
five, imbricated; petals five, spreading, imbricated. 
Pods sessile, compressed, samaroid, indehisoent, the apex 
produced into an oblique, oblong or falcate wing. 
Leaves bipinnate ; leaflets small, numerous ; stipules small 
or inconspicuous ; bracts very caducous. P. indicum — 
the only species introduced — requires culture similar to 
Cassalpinia (which see). 

P. indicum (Indian). Ji. yellowish, axillary only from the extreme 
leaves, which gives them an appearance of a large, terminal, leafy 
panicle. I. alternate, abruptly bipinnate. Sin. to 6in. long, Sin. 
broad ; pinn^ opposite, four to eight pairs, oval, entire, smooth, 
iin. long, iin. broad ; petioles armed with three prickles. East 
Indies. Syk. CoRsalpinia lacerana. 

FTEBOIiOMA. Included under Desmodinm 
(which see). 

FTEBrONEUItiUM (from pteron, a wing, and neuron, 
a nerve ; referring to the winged placentas). Oed. Cruci- 
ferce. A small genus of rock plants, included, by the 
authors of the " Genera Plantarum," under Cardamine 
(which see for culture of the species described below). 

P. carnosum (fleshy). Ji., calyx spreading ; corolla twice as long 
as the calyx; petals white, obovate. June. Z., segments ovate, 
sub-emarginate, glaucescent. h. Sin. Eastern Europe, &c., 1824. 
Hardy perennial. 

FTEBOFHTLIiTTS. A synonym of Ginkgo (which 
see). 

FTEBOFHTTOIT. A synonym of Actinomeris. 

FTEKOFSIS. Included under Teenitis (which see). 

FTEBOSFEBMUni (from pteron, a wing, and 
sperma, a seed; referring to the seeds being winged). 
Syn. Velaga. Oed. Sterculiaceoe. A genus comprising 
about fourteen species of stove, scaly or stellate-tomen- 
tose trees or- shrubs, natives of tropical Asia. Flowers 
often elongated, sometimes several inches long ; calyx 
tubular, five-cut or parted, deciduous; petals five, ob- 
ovate, oblong, or linear, deciduous ; peduncles axillary, 
short, one- or few-flowered. Leaves coriaceous, often 
oblique, entire or the uppermost ones angularly toothed, 
penninerved, and three to seven-nerved at the base. 
The species best known to cultivation are those described 
below. They thrive in a compost of sandy, fibry loam 
and lumpy peat; and perfect drainage is most essential. 
Propagated by cuttings of half-ripened side shoots, cut 
close to the stem, and inserted in sand, in bottom heat. 

P. acerlfollum (Maple-leaved). Ji. white ; pedicels shorter than 
the petioles. July to September. I. broad, peltately-cordate, ob- 
tuse, with a short acumen, toothed, tomentose beneath, upper 
surface white, clothed with stellate hairs. East Indies, 1790. A 
large tree. This species thrives well imder greenhouse treatment. 
(B. M. 620.) 

P. suberifolium (Cork-tree-leaved). Ji. white, axillary, solitary, 
twin or tern at the tops of the branches ; pedicels hardly the 
length of the petioles, crowded. I. oblong, acuminate, obliquely 
cordate at the base, coarsely toothed at the apex, tomentose 
beneath. East Indies, 1783. A small tree. (B. M. 1526.) Syn. 
Pentapetes suberifoiia. 

FTEBOSTELMA. 

see). 



Included under Hoya (which 



FTEBOSTYLIS (from pteron, n wing, and stylis, a 
colurnn; alluding to the broadly- winged column). Syn. 
Diplodium. Oed. Orchidece. A genus comprising about 
three dozen species of greenhouse, terrestrial orchids, 
with small, underground tubers ; six are confined to New 
Zealand, and the rest are all Australian, one being also 
found in New Zealand and another in New Caledonia. 
Flowers usually green, often tinged or streaked with 
red or brown, large and solitary, or smaller and race- 
mose, on short pedicels ; dorsal sepal broad, erect, in- 
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Fterostylis — continued. 
oiirved, and very concave ; petals lanceolate-falcate, 
cnrveil under the dorsal sepal, and forming with it an 
arched or almost hood-shaped upper lip or helmet ; 
lateral sepals more or less united in a two-lobed lower 
lip, the lobes often terminating in long points; lip on 
a, short claw at the end of the basal projection of the 
column; column elongated within the galea, and curved 
with it. Eadioal leaves ovate, tufted ; oauline ones 
linear or lanceolate, or reduced to sheathing scales. 
The under-mentioned species, which are those best 
known to gardeners, thrive in leaf mould, lightened by 
the admixture of a little sand. Before putting in the 
soil, the pots should be one-third fiUed with broken 
crocks. Propagated by divisions. Except where other- 
wise stated, all the species here described are Aus- 
tralian. 

P. acuminata (taper-pointed). Jl. green ; galea lin. to IJin. long, 
usually produced into a point ; lip oblong-linear, tapering to a 
point : scape one-flowered, 6in. to 9in. nigh. April. I. in a 
radical rosette, ovate or broadly elliptical, and five or seven- 
nerved, h. 6in. 1827. (B. M. 3401; F. A. O., Part 5.) 

P. Banksll (Banks'). Ji. gi-een, solitary, 2in. to 3in. long; upper 
sepal arched forward, the lateral ones produced into long, 
slender tails ; lip linear, the tip exserted. April. I. numerous, 
alternate, sheathing the whole stem, rising above the flower, 
narrow linear-lanceolate, acuminate, h. 6in. to 18in. New Zea- 
land, 1832. (B. M. 3172.) 

P. Baptlstli (Baptist's).* ft. gi-een, marked with white and 
brown, solitary, and adorned with two bristle-like antenna. 
Winter. I. rosulate, basilar, petiolate, oblong-cuneate, the 
upper ones ascending the raohis. h. 1ft. 1877. (B. M. 6351 • 
G. C. n. s., ix. 213.) 

P. curta (short-lipped). /. green ; galea erect, about l^in. long, 
acute, but not acuminate, the lower lip cuneate, with two 
broadly-lanceolate lobes ; lip linear, rather longer than the 
column ; scapes one-flowered, usually about 6in. high. October. 
(. in a radical rosette, usually on long petioles, ovate or broadly 
elliptical, five to nine-nerved, from under lin. to liin. lonff 
1829. (B. M. 3085 ; F. A. O., Part 5.) ' 

P. nutans (nodding). /. gi-een; galea nearly lin. long, much 
curved near the base, and again towards the end, so as to give the 
flower a nodding appearance, the lower lip shortly and broadly 
cuneate ; lip oblong-linear, obtuse, sometimes minutely ciliated ; 
scape one-flowered, 6in. to 12in. high. September. I in a 
radical rosette, petiolate, ovate or elliptical, iin. to liin. lone 
1826. (B. M. 3085.) j- . 2 2 s 

FTEBOSTTRAX. A synonym of Halesia (which 
see). 

FTEKOTA. A synonym of Zanthoxylum (which 
see). 

FTHKOZOITIUIII. Included under Gymnogramme. 

FTEBYGOCALYX. A synonym of Crawfurdia. 

FTEBYGODIUM (from pterygodes, wing-like; 
alluding to the appearance of the sepals). Monk's-cowl 
Orchid. Obd. Orchidem. A genus comprising about half- 
a-score species of greenhouse, leafy, terrestrial, South 
African orchids. Flowers spioate, few or solitary; 
dorsal sepal connivent with the petals, and more or less 
coherent; lip adnate to the base of the column, and fur- 
nished with a large, tongue-formed appendage at its base. 
Probably none of the species are now in cultivation. 

FTILOdTEMA. A synonym of Fholidota (which 
see). 

FTIIiOmZIIMS (from ptil-on, a feather, and meris, a 
part; alluding to the fringed, chaffy scales of some of 
the species). Stn. Mymenoxys. Oed. Gompositce. A 
small genus (about three species) of hardy, annual, Cali- 
fornian herbs, regarded, by Bentham and Hooker, as 
synonymous with Actinolepis. Plower-heads yellow, pe- 
dunculate at the tips of the branches ; ray florets in one 
series, lignlate, two or three-toothed; involucral bracts 
one-seriate ; receptacle convex or conical, naked or very 
slightly bristly; achenes linear. Leaves opposite, or the 
upper ones rarely nearly all opposite, remotely toothed, 
incised, or once or twice pinna tifid. P. coronaria, the 
only species calling for mention here, may be treated as 
other hardy annuals. 



Ftilomeris — continued. 

P. coronaria (crowned), fl.-heads, ray florets oblong ; involucral 
scales lanceolate ; receptacle pilose. June. I. mostly opposite, 
the divisions capillary, h. 1ft. 1838. Plant branched from the 
base, minutely puberulenl. Syn. Bymenoxys califomica (B. M. 
3828). 

FTILOTBICHUM. Included under Alyssum. 

FTYCHOSFEBMA (from ptyche, a fold or wind- 
ing, and sperma, a seed ; referring to the ruminated 
albumen). Australian Feather-palm. Stn. Seaforthia. 
Ord. Palmce. A genus of elegant, unarmed, stove palms, 
usually with tall trunks. About a dozen species have 
been enumerated, natives of tropical Australia, New 
Guinea, and the Pacific Islands. Flowers usually rather 
small ; complete spathes two, caducous ; spadix with 
spreading, often slender, branches. Fruit ovoid or ellip- 
soid, sometimes beaked, terete or sulcate, one-seeded, 
the albumen more or less ruminated. Leaves terminal, 
equally piuuatisect ; segments thickened on the margins, 
prEemorse, the terminal one confluent ; sheaths elongated. 
The species thrive best in fibrous loam, leaf mould, and 
sand. Thorough drainage, and an abundant supply of 
water, are important points in their culture. Propagated 
by seeds. 

P. Alexandraa (Alexandra's). I. pinnate, beautifully arched, 
quite red when young, but light gi'een when mature ; rachis 
smooth. Stems rather slender, h. 70ft. to 80ft. Queensland, 
1870. A very elegant species, rare in cultivation. (F. d. S. 1916.) 
Archontophcenix Alexandree is now the proper name of this 
plant. 





FIG. 317. Ptychosperma Cunninghamiana. 

P, Cunninghamiana (Cunningham's).* Ulawarra Palm. I. 2ft. 
to lOtt. long; pinnae lanceolate, narrow, unequally bifid at the 
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Ftychosperma — continued,. 

apex, 1ft. to l^ft. long, dark green; petioles broadly sheathing 
at the base. Stem somewhat stout, straight, h. about 60ft. 
Queensland- and New South Wales. A. very elegant species, and 
a most useful conservatory or cool greenhouse mant. See 
Fig. 317. Syns. ArchrnitophoRnix Cunninphamiana (this name is 
the correct one), Seaforthia elegans (B. M. 4961). 

P. Kuhlii (Kuhl's). A synonym of Pinanga Kuhlii. 

F. Macarthurll (MacArthur's). I. pinnate ; leaflets arching, 
linear-oblong, truncate or oblique, and unequally toothed at 
apex, 4in. to 8in. long. New Guinea, 1879. An elegant and 
distinct palm. Syn. Keniia Macarthurii, 

P. Normanbyl (Normanby's). /?., inflorescence ovoid, axillary. 
fr. ovoid, with a conical tip, about liin. long. I. Bffe to 10ft. 
long. h. 40ft. to 60ft. Australia. Syns. Areca Normanbyiy Cocob 
Normanbyi. 

P, Rumphil (Rumph's). A synonym of DrymopMoeus olivce- 
fortnU. 

P. rupicola (rock-loving). A synonym of Loxococcus rupicola. 

P. Seemanll ^Seeman's).^ I. pinnate ; pinnse erose-dentate, some- 
what resembling those of a Caryota in appearance, and of a bright 
green colour. Stem, when fully developed, about lin. in diameter, 
strong. Fiji Islands, 1879. An elegant, dwarf-growing species. 

FUBERiULOUS. Minutely pubescent. 

FUBESCENT. Softly dovfny or hairy. 

FITCCIITIA (named after an Italian botanist, 
Puooini). A large genus of parasitic Fungi belonging to 
the order Uredinem. In this order, the Fungi grow, with 
a doubtful exception or two, on living plants, into which 
they push their jointed mycelium. The reproduction is 
always effected by conidia, or spores, produced on 
branches from the mycelium, and never inclosed in 
larger cells, as in Mould or in Fyrenomycetes 
(which see). The conidia are usually crowded together 
in masses, which, for a, time, are protected by the 
epidermis of the host-plant; but this generally becomes 
torn, and the conidia are exposed. The conidia are 
known to be of two, or even more, forms in almost aU 
the species in the order, and these forms are usually 
very different from one another, affording very striking 
examples of the phenomenon called " pleomorphism." So 
different are they, that several genera were established 
on what are now known to be only forms of the same 
Fungi as had already received names under other 
forms ; hence, much confusion has arisen, and this is 
only gradually being overcome by careful and exact 
observations. Even yet much doubt exists as to the 
true relationships of many of the species. An attempt 
will be made to render this part of the subject more 
clear- by describing what is now generally accepted 
as the life-history of two or three of the more important 
species of the genus Puccinia. The various forms of 
conidia alternate with one another in the cycle of 
development of each species, and experiments have led 
to the belief that some species of Puccinia live on 
different host-plants in the different stages of the cycle. 

The forms of reproductive organs met with in the 
most complete cycles in the genus, e.g., that believed to 
exist in P. graminis, are three or four in number. The 
names employed to denote them were formerly given to 
them when they were regarded as different species, 
belonging to genera distinct from that now recognised 
as the more mature condition (viz., Puccinia). The 
forms are as follows : 

1. The ^cidium (old generic name), or Cluster-cup, in 
the form of a cup, at first closed, afterwards open above. 
The sides of the cup (peridium) consist of a single 
layer of cells. The hollow is fiUed with closely-packed, 
erect branches, arising from the mycelium, each of which 
bears a chain or row of rounded, or angular, thin- 
walled, yellow cells, which separate from one another, 
and germinate readily, pushing out a mycelium thread. 
On a leaf of the host-plant, the mycelium pushes through 
a stoma, and produces the Fungus anew. The Cluster- 
cups usually stand, as the name denotes, in clusters, on 
thickened, discoloured tissues of the hosts, though, occa- 



Fuccinia — continued. 
sionally, they are scattered over the green parts without 
causing much discoloration. They generally stand on 
young stems and on the lower surface of leaves (see 




Fig. 318. Leaves of Berberis vulgaris covered with jEcidium 
Berberidis (believed to be a stage in the development of 
Puccinia graminis)— a, .^cidium-patch on Leaf. 

Fig. 318), but may be on the upper surface also. On 
the same mass of tissue as the cups, but, in general, on 
the other side of the leaf, small, flask-shaped spaces 




Fig. 319. Transverse Section of Leap of Berberis vulgaris, 
showing Spermogonia and jEcidium Berberidis, magnifled con- 
siderably — a, JEcidinuL Cup just opened; 6, Thickened Tissue 
of Leaf; c, c, .^cidium Gups fully opened, with Spores 
dropping out ; e, e. Skin of Leaf ; h, h. Outer Coat of JEei- 
dlum Cups ; sp, Spennogonia. 

(spermogonia) open by narrow mouths (see Fig. 319). 
They are lined with branches of mycelium, bearing 
extremely small, rod-like bodies (spermatia), which do 
not seem to act as spores, and whose use to the Fungus 
is doubtful. 

2. The Uredo (old generic name), is often developed 
on the same mycelium as the former, but later; it 
may grow only on a different host-p]a.nt. The uredo- 
spores are not inclosed in a cup, or peridium, but are 
formed on the surface of convex masses of mycelium. 
These masses are usually covered and protected by the 
epidermis of the host-plant till the spores are ripe, when 
the epidermis bursts. The spores are produced singly 
on erect branches (see Fig. 320), and, when ripe, 
fall off, and then are hardly to be distinguished from 
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Fnccinia — continued. 
seoidiosporea. Like the latter, they germinate almost 
at once, and push their mycelium into the tissues of the 
host-plant through the stomata. 

3. The Teleutospore (from teleutaici, final, and spora; 
so called because it is the final form in the cycle) is 
sometimes called the Pucciniospore ; but this name is less 
suitable, as other genera besides Puccinia produce such 
spores. These are, in most cases, produced on the same 
substratum as the uredospores, but later in the season ; 




Fig. 320. Group of Spores of Puccixia graminis— a, UreJo- 
spores, formed in early summer ; ^ Teleutospore, formed later 
in the season ; st, Stalks supporting the Spores. 

and they are most often developed only in late summer. 
They grow on erect footstalks or branches, to which they 
usually remain long united, and they are considerably 
thicker-walled and darker than the others, from which 
also they differ in form (see Pig. 320). They may be 
one-celled {I'romyces), two-celled (Puccinia and Gymno- 
sporangimn), or three- or more-celled {Triphragmium 
and Pliragmidium). The teleutospores, for the most 
part, remain for a considerable time without germinating, 
often continuing unchanged all winter. On germinating 




Fig. 321. Puccinia graminis— Teleutospore germinating and pro- 
ducing Sporidia (sp) on tips of small stalks (st) ; pr, Mycelium 
Tube growing out of the Sporei 

(see Pig. 321), a mycelium tube is pushed out from each 
cell, or only from one. These tubes often become 
divided near the tip, by cross walls, into a row of cells, 
from each of which a small branch arises, and bears, at 
its tip, a small, rounded or oval body, called a sporidium. 
The sporidia produce a new mycelium, which penetrates 
into suitable host-plants, and frequently gives rise to 
seoidia in them. Occasionally, two forma of teleuto- 
spores occur in the same Fungus, e.g., one-celled and 
two-celled in Puccinia mixta. In most of the species, the 
cycle is not so complete as the above ; and, in fact, it 
has been traced, as yet, in but few species. As has 
already been said, most cryptogamic botanists believe 
that some of the species live, during part of the cycle, on 
one food-plant, and during the other part on another. 
Such species are said to be heteroecious (from lieteros, 
different, and oikos, a home). Those that live on a single 
food-plant during the whole cycle are said to be aut- 
oecious (from autos, the same, and oiTcos). 

Puccinia is readily distinguished, in the perfect con- 
dition, from other genera of Vredinem by the teleuto- 
spores being free from one another and two-celled ; or, at 
least, there are two-celled spores, associated, in a few 
species, with three- or more-celled abnormal exceptions, 
or with a one-celled form, much like the teleutospores 
of the allied genus Uromyces. The two-ceUed spores 
vary in length of stalks, in forms, and in surface- 
markings qf the cells, &c. ; and on these characters we 
must depend for distinguishing the species. The genus, 
in the systems in most frequent use on the Continent, 
is broken up into sections differing from one another in 
the completeness of the cycle, so far as known, and in 
other minor peculiarities. 

Vol. m. 



Puccinia — continued. 

Owing to the parasitic habit of the very numerous 
species included in the genus, there are few genera of 
Fungi more directly injurious ; and a considerable number 
grow on and damage garden and field produce. The 
injurious effects are due, in some cases, to the abstrac- 
tion of nourishment by the mycelium of the Fungus from 
the food-cells of the plant, and to the injury done to 
the epidermis by the spore-masses tearing it off the 
tissues beneath. These tissues, in consequence, cease 
to do their part in supplying food to the plant. In a 
smaller number of cases, the plant is stimulated by the 
Fungus to a local over-production of diseased cellular 
tissue. This is peculiarly the case in the tecidium stage, 
e.g., on Barberry, on Gooseberry, and on Mints. In some 
oases, plants may suffer extremely, and may even be 
killed by the Fungi (e.g., P. Malvacearum almost ex- 
tirpated Hollyhocks in many districts a few years ago), 
or, if not killed, may be much distorted by them ; e.g.. 
Mints attacked by the aecidium of P. Mentliw, Anemones 
bearing P. Anemones, &c. In many eases, the plants 
are simply weakened, without marked distortion ; e.g., 
cereals affected badly by the red and black rusts 
(P. graminis and P. straminis), and Onions overgrown 
by P. m.ixta. Some do not seem to injure very greatly 
the plants affected by them, but this is exceptional. 
Their growth and distribution are favoured by moisture, 
which promotes the formation and germination of the 
spores. 

Remedies. As usual with internal parasites, no cure 
is known for plants, or parts of plants, attacked by these 
Fungi; hence, remedies must be directed to the preven- 
tion of the spread of disease. This is best accomplished 
by the removal and destruction of the infested struc- 
tures, where this is possible. "Where the attack is very 
serious, e.g., in the case of Hollyhocks and of Onions, 
it is good policy to sacrifice the entire crop, if neces- 
sary, to preserve that of the following year from infec- 
tion. As already said, moisture favours the distribution 
of the Fungi, and the soil should, therefore, be well 
drained. Lastly, • where the hurtful Fungi are believed 
to be heteroecious, it is well to remove the supposed 
intermediate host-plant ; e.g., in the case of Puccinia 
graminis of cereals and other grasses, which is believed 
to live on Barberry-bushes as JScidiiim Berberidis, the 
Barberries should be removed from the neighbourhood 
of the fields. Tet too much reliance must not be placed 
on this method, as these Fungi are known to thrive when 
restricted to the one food-plant. 

In the following enumeration of the species of Puccinia 
falling under the observation of gardeners, those of 
which only teleutospores are known are first mentioned, 
and afterwards those of a more complex nature. 

1. P. Buxi often forms dark, warty spots, in large 
numbers, on leaves of Box. Teleutospores alone are 
known. They are brown, smooth, and oblong or club- 
shaped. The Box does not, as a rule, seriously suffer. 

2. P. Malvacearum is only too well known to most 
gardeners, because of its ravages on Hollyhocks, Mal- 
lows, and allied plants. For an account of the appear- 
ances produced, of the history of the Fungus, and of 
the injury done by it, see Hollyhock Pangus. Only 
teleutospores are known. They are pale brown, smooth, 
and pointed at both ends. The plants suffering from 
the growth of this Fungus seldom recover, and often die 
in a short time. 

3. P. Arenarits belongs to the same group, having, 
so far as is known, only teleutospores ; these are pale 
yeUowish-brown, and slender. They form small, brown 
masses, often in irregularly - concentric groups, on the 
leaves of Pinks, and of many wild, as well as garden, 
Caryophyllaoeous plants ; but, unless the Fungus is 
very abundant, the host-plant is seldom endangered by 
its growth. 

2 K 
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Fuccinia — continued. 

4. P. Grossularice ia described as having teleuto- 
sporea of the ordinary type, and also as posseaaing 
an seoidium, known as ^. Grossularim. The latter is 
very plentiful in aome years, on diaoolonred spots on 
leaves and fruits of the Gooseberry, throughout Britain ; 
but the Fuccinia has not as yet been recorded as 
British. The relation of the two forms to one another 
cannot be yet assumed as fully proved. The tecidium 
does not, in general, do much harm to the leaves and 
branches ; but, when it grows on the fruits, it renders 
them useless, and thus, in some years, destroys a con- 
siderable part of the crop. It causes the formation of 
thickened, orange-red patches in the parts affected ; in 
these the oupa occur. The patches are usually about 
iin. aorosa. The teleutospores are elliptic or elavate, 
chestnut-brown, and covered with broad, low warts. 

5. P. mixta has done very serious harm to Chives 
(Allium Schcenoprasum,), and other species of Allium, 
including all, or nearly all, the cultivated forma of 
Onions. It has been obaerved as hurtful at Shrewsbury, 
and near Aberdeen. This species of Fuccinia has spores 
of three forms present at one time, viz., a uredospore, 
formerly called U. Alliorwm, and two forms of teleuto- 
spores — viz., one a Fuccinia (two-celled), of oblong form ; 
and the other one-celled, formerly known as Urom/yces 
Alliorum. Both the latter forma are attached to long 
stalks, and both are smooth and brown. 

6. P. Menthas grows abundantly on the wild apeciea of 
Mentha, and also on the garden Mints, and on various 
allied Labiatce. This Fungus posaeases aU the three 
forms of spores. The aicidium often grows on the young 
shoots, and causes marked deformities and stoppage of 
growth in them ; generally, it gives rise to long, dark 
red or purple patches on which the paler cups are 
scattered. The uredospores and the teleutospores form 
small masses, either irregularly scattered or in concentric 
arrangement. The former spores are pale brown, warty, 
and rounded; the latter are deep brown, and broadly 
elliptical with rounded ends. 

7. P. Gentianm, in 1885, proved very hurtful to Gen- 
tiana acaulis, in Kew Gardens, forming apota of teleuto- 
spores as in P. MentJioe. They resemble the spores of 
the latter species in form, but are smooth. The 
secidium has not been observed in England. 

The heteroecious species of Fuccinia are of little im- 
portance to gardeners, since they do no harm to garden 
produce in the strict sense. To the systematic student 
of this group they are of the greatest interest, because of 
the many problems connected with their mode of life, 
and the careful and continued experiments required to 
permit of referring the various forms to their proper 
cycles. Much still remains to be done in this group. 
Several of them are found on grasses in their uredospore 
and teleutoapore atages, but are believed to form their 
fficidia on other plants, usually on Dicotyledons. Others 
occur in the two former stages on Sedges (Garex), and 
in the latter on Dicotyledons. P. gram,inis, to which 
reference has already been made, is a well-known "rust" 
of cereals and of other grasses ; its uredoaporea, formerly 
called Vredo linearis, being one of the "red rusts," 
and ita teleutoapores one of the "black rusts." Its 
Eecidioapores are believed to be Mcidium Berheridis, fre- 
quently so common, in the form of orange-red patches, 
on the leaves of Barberries and of Berberis Aquifolium,, 
in shrubberies and by roadsides. None of the other 
heteroecious species grow on garden plants, but mention 
is here made of one or two of the cycles that are now 
admitted, by those who accept heteroecism, aa proved to 
occur among Uredinew. 

P. rubigo-vera. The uredoaporea (Uredo rubigo-vera) 
and teleutospores (P. straminis) form " rusts " on grasses ; 
the Eeoidiospores {^. asperifolii, JE. lycopsodis) live on 
many speciea of Boraginece, 



Fncciuia — continued. 

P. coronata. The uredospores and teleutospores occur 
on graaaes, the secidioapores (jB. Bhamni) on apeciea of 
Bhamnus. 

P. poarum. The uredospores and teleutospores occur on 
Foa annua, P. nemoralis, and P. pratensis ; the secidio- 
spores (2B. Tussilaginis) on Coltsfoot (Tussilago Farfara). 

P. Oaricis. The uredospores (17. Caricis) and teleuto- 
spores (P. striola) occur on species of Garex ; the Eeoidio- 
spores (M. Vrticae) on Nettles. 

P. silvatica. The uredoapores and teleutospores live 
on certain species of Garex, the aecidiospores on Dande- 
lion (Taraxacum, officinalis). 

FVCHA-FAT. A common Indian name for Pogo- 
stem,on Patchouli. 

FUDDING BEBRIHS. The edible fruits of Cornus 
canadensis. 

FUERAIMA (named in honour of M. M. N. Puerari, 
a botanical professor at Copenhagen). Syn. Neustanthus. 
Obd. Leguminosm. A genus consisting of ten apeciea 
of greenhouse, climbing herbs or sub-shrubs, natives of 
tropical Asia and Japan. Flowers blue or purplish, dis- 
posed on elongated, axillary peduncles, or sub-paniculate 
and fasciculately racemose at the apices of the branches ; 
standard obovate or sub-orbiculate, the auricles inflexed, 
appendiculate ; bracts small or narrow, very caducous. 
Pods elongated, two-valved. Leaves pinnately trif oliolate ; 
leaflets ample, ovate or rhomboid, entire or sinuately tri- 
lobed, stipellate. The only three species introduced are 
those described below. For culture, see Clitoria. 

P. Thunbergiana (Thunberg's). /., standard eight to nine 
lines long, equalling the keel ; peduncles elongated, floriferous 
above the middle. Summer. I., leaflets broadly rhomboid, or 
the lateral ones broadly and obliquely ovate, acuminate, entire or 
broadly sinuate-trilobed, often 4in. to Sin. in diameter. Khasia. 
A tall, greenhouse twiner. A fibre (used for textile purposes) is 
obtained from the stems, and a starch (largely used as an article 
of food by the Chinese and Japanese) from the roots, of this 
species. 

P. tnberosa (tuberous). Ji. bluish, borne on rather rigid peduncles 
in the upper nodes ; pedicels very short ; standard almost iin. 
long, laterally reflexed. June. Pods 2in. to 3in. long. I., leaflets 
6in. to 12in. long, rhomboid or oblique, ovate ; stipules ovate, sub- 
cordate, h. 3ft. India, 1806. Shrubby. Syn. Hedysarum 
tuberosum, 

p, Wallicllll ( WaUich's). Jl. reddish, borne on elongated, slender 
peduncles ; pedicels slender ; standard fin. lon^, the base ending in 
a short, narrow claw. June. Pods 3in. to 5m. long. I., leaflets 
oblique, acuminate, entire ; stipules lanceolate, very caducous. 
h. 3ft. India, &c., 1826. Shrubby. 

FTJFF-BALLS. See Iiycoperdon. 

FUGIONELLA. A synonym of Strumaria (which 

see). 

FUGIONirOBM. Dagger-shaped. 

FUIiEGITTBI. A synonym of Mentha (which see). 

FTTIiIiUS. Dusky-brown or blackish-coloured. 




Fig. 322. Pulmo.naria mollis, showing Habit and Portion of 
detached Inflorescence. 
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FUIiMON'ARIA (from pulmo, pulmonis, a lung ; 
the spotted leaves were supposed to resemble diseased 
Inngs, and hence, by the " doctrine of signatures," a sup- 
posed efficacy in the disease was ascribed to the plants). 
Lungwort. Oed. BoraginecB. A genus comprising four 
species of hardy, perennial herbs, natives of Europe, and 




Fig. 323. Upper Portion of Plant of Pulmonaria 
officinalis. 

mostly "Western Asia. Flowers blue or rose-purple, 
pedicellate, disposed in terminal, bifid cymes ; lower ones, 
or almost all, bracteate ; calyx five-fid ; corolla funnel- 
shaped, with a cylindrical tube and five imbricated, 
broad, obtuse, spreading lobes. Nutlets four, broad, 
erect. Leaves generally spotted with white ; radical ones 
usually ample, petiolate ; cauline ones few, alternate. 
The species are of easy culture in almost any mode- 
rately good garden soil. Propagated by dividing the 
clumps in early spring. Several species formerly in- 
cluded here are now referred to Mertensia (which see). 




Fig. 324. Pulmonaria saccharata, showing Habit and 
detached Inflorescence. 

P. angustifoUa (narrow-leaved).* Blue Cowslip. Jl. at first 
pink, but ultimately bright blue ; racemes twin, capitate. Spring. 
l. oblong-lanceolate or lanceolate, clothed with soft, down-like 
hau^. h. lit. Europe (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 1097.) 

P. mollis (soft), fl. blue ; calyx rather longer than the tube of 
the corolla. April and May. I., radical ones elliptic-lanceolate 



Pulmonaria — continued. 

or lanceolate, decurrent into the broadly-winged petiole ; cauline 
ones ovate-lauceolate semi-amplexicaul. h, 9in. Europe, Siberia, 
&c., 1805. See Fig. 322. (B. M. 2422.) 

P. oflaclnalis (officinal). Sage of Bethlehem, &c. f,. red at first, 
then violet, terminal. Spring. I. scabrous, radical ones ovate- 
cordate, cauline ones ovate-oblong, sessile, spotted with white. 
h. 1ft. Europe, &c. (Britain). See Fig. 323. (Sy. En. B. 1098.) 
There is a white-flowered form of this species. 

P. saccharata (sugared).* yi. pink. June, i., radical ones oval, 
acuminate at both ends, decurrent at base into the short petioles ; 
cauline ones sessile, ovate-oblong, h. 1ft. Europe, 1817. See 
Fig. 324. 



PULSATILLA. 



A]iem.oue Pulsatilla. 



PULTENiEA (probably named after Dr. Eiohard 
Pulteney, 1730-1801, author of "Historical and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Progress of Botany in England, 
from its Origin to the Introduction of the Linneean 
System," and other works of merit). Including 
Euchilus and Spadostyles. Oed. Leguminosce. A genua 
comprising seventy-five species of ornamental, green- 
house, evergreen shrubs, confined to Australia. Flowers 
yellow, orange, or mixed with purple, axillary and 
solitary, or crowded in terminal heads, and surrounded 
within the floral leaves by imbricated, scarious, brown 
bracts or enlarged stipules without any lamina; two 
upper lobes of calyx more or less united into an upper 
lip ; petals on rather long claws ; standard nearly orbi- 
cular ; wings oblong ; keel incurved ; stamens free. Pods 
ovate, flat or turgid, two-valved. Leaves opposite or 
rarely ternately whorled, simple, sometimes flat or with 
revolute margins, sometimes concave or with incurved 
margins; stipules linear-lanceolate or setaceous, brown 
and scarious. Pultenseas succeed best in fibrous peat, to 
which about one-seventh part of silver sand should be 
added. They require, like many other hard-wooded 
Australian plants, firm potting, and very careful water- 
ing with soft water. Propagated by imported seeds ; 
and from cuttings, made of the points of shoots when 
about three parts matured. The latter should be in- 
serted in very sandy peat, covered with a bell glass, 
placed in an intermediate temperature, and kept well 
shaded. In the following species, the flowers are yellow, 
except where otherwise stated. 
P. argentea (silvery). A synonym of P. dentata. 
P. cordata (heart-shaped). A synonym of P. juniperina lati- 

folia. 
P. daphnoides (Daphne-like), ft. shortly pedicellate, in dense, 
terminal, sessile heads ; standard nearly twice as long as the 
calyx, tfune and July. I, cuneate-oblong, flat, glabrous, nearly 
lin. long, ending in a pungent mucrone. h. 2ft. to 3ft. 1792. 
(A. B. R. 98 ; B. M. 1394 ; L. B. C. 1145.) 
P. d. obcordata (obcordate). I. shorter and broader, more 
truncate, -with a more prominent point. (A. B. R. 574, under 
name of P. obcordata.) 
P. dentata (toothed), ft. in dense, terminal heads, sessile within 
the last leaves ; calyx silky-viUous, half as long as the stan- 
dard. June. I. linear, linear-oblong, or narrow-lanceolate, usually 
narrow at both ends, ^in. to iin. long, darker-coloured or silvery 
beneath, h. 2ft. 1820. Syn. P. arfientea. 
P. eucllila (beautiful-lipped), ft. axillary, on pedicels Jin. long ; 
petals half as long again as the calyx. May. I. linear-cuneate, 
obtuse, ^in. to fin. long, flat or slightly concave, dark or silvery 
beneath." h. 1ft. 1824. Syn. Spadostyles Sieberi. 
P. flezUiS (bending), ft. solitary in the upper axils, shortly 
pedicellate ; standard fully twice as long as the calyx. May. 
I. linear or linear-oblong, often slightly cuneate, obtuse or mucro- 
nate, ^in. to lin. long, flat or concave, darker-coloured beneath. 
h. lift. 1801. (B. R. 1694.) 
P. juniperina (Juniper-hke). ft. in the uppermost axils, usually 
two or three together at the ends of the smaller branches, with 
occasionally one or two leafless, stipular bracts ; standard fully 
twice as long as the calyx. June. I. linear or lanceolate, spread- 
ing, rigid and pungent-pointed, less than iin. long, concave or 
with involute margins, h. l^ft. 1824. Plant prickly. 
P. j. latlfolia (broad-leaved). I. lanceolate, rounded or some- 
times almost cordate at base, tapering into a rigid, pungent point. 
1832. Syn. P. cordata (B. M. 3443). 
P. mucronata (pointed). A synonym of P. polifolia. 
P. obcordata (obcordate).* fl. in the upper axils, or forming 
a short, terminal, leafy head; standard half as long again as 
the pubescent calyx. April. I. opposite, in whorls of three or 
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Fultensea — continued. 

scattered, broadly obovate or obcordate, about ^in. long, obtuse, 
truncate, or emarginate, pubescent when young, at length nearly 
glabrous, h. 2ft. 1803. (B. E. 403 and L. B. C. 60, under name 
of Buchilus obcordatui,) 

P. paleacea (scaly), fl. in dense, but not large, terminal 
heads, sessile within the last leaves ; calyx silky-hairy, the 
standard nearly twice as long, the lower petals shorter May. 
I. linear, with fine, straight or recurved points and revolute 
margins, iin. to Jin. long, pale, and usually silky-hairy beneath. 
h. lift. 1789. (L. B. C. 291.) 

P. pedunculata (long-flower-stalked), fl. small, solitary or two 
together at the ends of the branchlets, on filiform pedicels longer 
than the leaves ; standard twice as long as the calyx. May. 
I. linear or oblong-lanceolate, narrowed at both ends, the margins 
recurved or revolute, rarely ^in. long, rigid at first, with pungent 
points, which at length wear off. Plant prostrate. 1820. 
(B. M. 2859.) 

P. polifolia (Polium-leaved). fl. numerous, in dense, terminal 
heads, sessile within the last leaves ; standard not twice as long 
as the calyx ; lower petals shorter. May. I. linear, obtuse, iin. 
to IJin. long, with a fine, straight or recurved point, hoary 
beneath, and often hirsute with long hairs, h. 2ft. 1824. SVNS. 
P. mueronata (L. B. C. 1711), P. rosmarinifolia (B. E. 1584). 

P. polygalifolia (Polygala-leaved). A synonym of P. villosa. 

P. retusa (retuse). fl. few, in small, terminal heads, sessile 
within the last leaves ; standard not twice as long as the 
calyx. April. I. linear or linear-cuneate, very obtuse or more 
frequently emarginate, rarely iin. long, pale beneath, h. 1ft. 

1789. (B. M. 2081 ; B. E. 378.) 

P. rosea (rose-coloured).* fl. pink, produced in roundish heads, 
sessile within the last leaves; petals not twice as long as the 
calyx. April. I. linear-terete, obtuse or with short, callous 
points, channelled above by the involute margins, k. 2ft. 1877. 
(G. C. n. s., vii. p. 431.) 

P. rosmarinifolia (Eosemary-leaved). A synonym of P. poli- 
folia. 

P. scabra (scabrous), fl. sessile in the upper axils, or three or 
four together at the ends of the branches ; standard about twice 
as long as the calyx ; keel deeply coloured. April. I. _ from 
obovate to narrow-cuneate, under Jin. long, truncate, emarginate, 
or shortly bilobed, and often mucronate, the margins revolute, 
scabrous above, tomentose or hairy beneath. A. lift. 1803. 

P. s, blloba (two-lobed). I. narrow-cuneate, dilated, and two- 
lobed at the end, with a short, recurved point ; tomentum short. 
1817. (B. M. 2091 and L. B. C. 550, under name of P. biloba.) 

P. stipularis (stipuled). fl. numerous, in dense heads, sessile 
within the last leaves ; calyx ciliate or hirsute ; standard scarcely 
half as long again as the calyx. April. I. linear, acute, five- 
pointed, lin. to liin. long, darker beneath ; stipules narrow, often 
above Jin. long. h. 2ft. 1792. (B. M. 475.) 

P. stricta (upright).* fl. nearly sessile, in small, dense heads, 
within the last leaves ; standard nearly twice as long as the 
calyx. April to July. I. obovate, mucronate, quite glabrous 
above, often silky-pubescent beneath, h. 1ft. to 3ft. 1803. 
(B. M. 1588 ; L. B. O. 974.) 

P. subumbellata (sab-umbellate). /. golden-yellow, streaked 
with crimson behind, produced in fine, terminal, sub-umbellate 
heads, sessile within the last leaves. April. I. linear, obtuse, 
smooth on both sides. Branches cinereous, pilose, h. 1ft. 1831. 
(B. M. 3254 ; B. E. 1632.) 

P. tenuifolla (slender-leaved), fl. solitary or two together, sessile 
on the smaller branchlets, and often shorter than the surrounding 
leaves. April. I. narrow-linear or terete, obtuse or scarcely 
acute, iin. to iin. long, concave or channelled above by the 
Involute margins, h. lift. 1817. (B. M. 2086.) 

P. villosa (villous).* fl. solitary in each axil, but sometimes form- 
ing short, terminal, leafy racemes ; petals nearly twice as long as 
the calyx. April. I. linear-oblong, pilose beneath, as well as the 
branches and calyces, two or three lines long. h. 1ft. to 3ft. 

1790. (B. M. 967.) Syn. P. polygalifolia. 

PULVEBEUS. Powdery. 

FUIiVEBiULEITTUS. Appearing as if dusted with 
powdery matter. 

PULVINATE. Cushion-shaped. 

FUIiVINUS. A cushion. The term is applied to 
an enlargement or a swelling at the base of a leaf, or 
at the apex of a petiole. 

FUMILUS. Short; low; dwarf. 

FUMFKIN. See Cucurbita Fepo. 

FUNCTATE. Dotted. 

FUirCTICULATE. Minutely punctate. 

FUNGENT. Terminating gradually in a sharp, rigid 
point ; e.g., the lobes of a Holly leaf. 



FTJITICA (called by Pliny Ifnlttm PMuicitm, the Punic 
or Carthaginian Apple, probably with some allusion to 
puniceus, scarlet ; referring to the colour of the flowers). 
Pomegranate. Oed. LythrariecB. A mpnotypic genus; 
the species is a very handsome, hardy, deciduous tree. 
The' fruit of this genus is remarkable in being composed 
of two whorls of carpels, one placed above the other, 
the lower consisting of three or four, and the upper 
of from five to ten, carpels; the seeds have a pellucid, 
pulpy covering. For culture, see Fomegranate. 
P. Granatum.* Common Pomegranate, fl. red, from two to five 

together, almost sessile, rising near the tops of the branches. 

June to September. I. lanceolate or oblong, entire, dotless. 

Stem arboreous, ft. 15ft. to 30ft. Orient and North-western 

India (largely cxdtivated throughout the tropics), 1648. (B. M. PI. 

113 ; B. M. 1832.) Of this well-known and handsome tree, there 

are several forms, including the following: 




Fig. 325. Flowering Branch of Punica GraiNatum 
flore-pleno. 

p. G. flore-pleno (double-flowered), fl. white, having the calyx 

yellowish, double. Garden variety. See Fig. 325. 
P. G, nana (dwarf), fl. much smaller than those of the type. 

fr. about the size of a Nutmeg. I. narrower, linear. Stem 

shrubby. A. 5ft. to 6ft. 1723. (B. M. 634.) 

In addition to these, there are a number of garden forms, 
varying more or less in the colour of the flowers. 

FUNICEUS. Bright oarmine-red. 

FUXNETS. See Measures. 

FUFA. The third stage in the development of an 
insect. Let us take, as an example, the Large White 
Cabbage Butterfly (see Fig. 326). This butterfly is 
familiar to everyone in summer and autumn, flying in 
gardens, even in the heart of cities. The female lays 
eggs on the Cabbage leaves. Prom this first stage, after 
an interval, larvffi (the second stage) emerge, very worm- 
like in form, with a number of similar body-rings (see 
Fig. 327), and a distinct head, with strong jaws for 
cutting the food. Each of the three segments imme- 
diately behind the head bears a pair of true, though 
short, jointed legs, which correspond to the three pairs 
possessed by the greater number of perfect insects. The 
sixth to ninth segments, and the last one, each bear a 
pair of fleshy olaspers, or " prologs," by means of which, 
usually, the larvee cling to any support, while the true 
legs are used for holding their food, as well as for walk- 
ing. The claspers are not jointed, but belong to the 
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Pupa — continued. 
skin in their origin, and are not present after the 
larval stage. When the larva is full-fed, it crawls away 
to search out a safe resting-place, and then spins round 
its middle a silken cord, which is fixed at both ends to 
the support. The tail, also, is fixed to the support by 
a pad of silk. The larva then sheds its skin, and the 
Pupa emerges, of the form shown in Pig. 327. This 
figure shows the wing-cases protecting the future wings, 
and also the sheath for the left antenna. AU the limbs 
of the perfect insect are indicated on the outer shell of 
the Pupa, though bound down immovably, and all useless 
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326. Large White Cabbage Butterfly. 
to the insect in this stage. Throughout this stage of de- 
velopment no food can be eaten. The Pupa is often called 
chrysalis (from the Greek work chrysos, golden), because 
of the metaUic-yellow spots that appear in the Pupte 
of certain common Butterflies, e.g., the Tortoiseshell. 

From the Pupa, usually after the winter has passed, 
the perfect insect emerges, bursting the skin on the front 
half of the back along the middle line, and crawling 
out. At first,' the wings are only the size of the wing- 
sheaths of the Pupa, but, in an hour or so, they grow 




Fig. 327. Larva and Pupa op Large White Cabbage 
Butterfly. 

to their full size, and become stiff and firm, and fitted 
for flight (see Fig. 326). This example has been selected 
for description as one in which the Pupa differs much in 
appearance, powers of movement, and many other points, 
from the larva on the one side, and from the perfect 
insect on the other. But, in several large groups of 
insects, the difference is less marked ; e.g., the Pupa of 
a wasp has the limbs not bound down to the body, 
though it moves them little, and cannot eat any food. 
The Pupae of beetles resemble those of wasps in this 
respect. Among certain orders of insects, the metamor- 



Fupa — contmued. 
phosis in incomplete, and the Pupa in these orders 
usually resembles the perfect insect in all points, except 
that the wings are represented only by rudimentary 
organs, quite useless for flight, and the larva differs 
from the Pupa only in its smaller size, and in the entire 
absence of any trace of wings. In these, the Pupa 
is as active, and feeds as voraciously, as the larva. As 
common insects that exemplify this condition of Pupa, 
may be mentioned Aphides, Crickets, and Grasshoppers. 
The helpless Pupae, such as are met with among Goleo- 
ptera, Diptera, Hymenoptera, and Lepidoptera {see In- 
sects) are usually protected in a cocoon, spun by the 
larva when it has reached a safe retreat, though a few 
resemble the Cabbage Butterflies in making no cocoon. 
Very often the retreat is underground, many of the larvae 
burrowing, and making the cocoons in the soil, chiefly 
of grains of earth, cemented by a silken network, or by 
a fluid emitted from the mouth. 

FTJFAIiIA {Pupali is said to be the name in the 
East Indies). Including Desmochceta. Oed. Amarantacece. 
A genus comprising only three species of stove, slightly 
glabrous or tomentose, trichotomously-branched herbs or 
sub-shrubs, natives of tropical Asia and Africa. Flowers 
green, perfect ones solitary, the imperfect ones in fascicles, 
disposed in interrupted, simple or paniculate spikes ; 
perianth of the perfect flowers five-parted, the segments 
lanceolate, acuminate, sub-equal; stamens five, the fila- 
ments very shortly connate at base. Leaves opposite, 
petiolate, ovate or orbicular, obtuse or acuminate, entire. 
P. atropurpurea is probably the only species in cultiva- 
tion. It is an evergreen sub-shrub, thriving in sandy 
loam. It may be increased by means of cuttings, in- 
serted in sand, under a bell glass, in heat. 
P. atropurpurea (dark purple). Jl. dark purple, disposed in 
spikes, 3in. to 7in. long. September. I. 2iin. to Sin. long, fully 
lin. broad, slender, long-stalked, ovate, acuminate, obsoletely 
mucronulate, slightly dotted. Stem striated. Branches purplish, 
ascendent, h. lift, to 2ft. Tropics, 1759. 

FURG'ATIVIi. A cathartic ; any plant which is 
used in medicine as an evacuant. 

FUKIFICATIOIT FIiOWEB. A common name of 
Galanthus nivalis. 

FURFI.I: CARROT-SEED MOTH (Depressaria 
depressella). This insect is, along with congeners already 
mentioned (see Carrot-blossom Moth and Flat-body 
Moth), at times, hurtful to Carrots and Parsnips 
grown for seed, inasmuch as the larvae feed, in company, 
on the flowers, protected under a slight web, spun over 
the umbels. When full-fed, they burrow into the stalks, 
and there become pupse. The moths emerge early. The 
spread of wings is a little over Jin. The front wings are 
reddish-brown, with a bent, pale yellowish band near the 
hind margin, and a large, pale spot on the inner margin, 
beyond the middle. The head is pale yellow. The larva 
is green, with a tinge of redj but has the head and 
second segment black. 

Remedies. The most efficient is hand-picking the 
infested umbels, and destroying the larvffi. The damage 
done is seldom very serious. 

FURFLE MEBICK. See Medicago sativa. 

FURFLE WREATH. See Fetrsea voluHlis. 

FURFURASCENS. Purplish. 

FURSHIA (named after Frederick Pursh, author of 
"Flora Americse Septentrionalis," 1817). Stns. Eunzia, 
Tigarea. Okd. Bosacew. A monotypic genus, the species 
being a much-branched, hardy, evergreen shrub, with 
scaly buds. It thrives in a, sandy soU. Propagated by 
cuttings of young shoots, inserted in sand, under a hand 
light, in early summer. 

P. tridentata (three-toothed). Jl. yellow, terminal, on short 
peduncles. July. I. obcuneate, tridentate, crowded on the 
points of the shoots, hairy above, tomentose beneath, h. 2tt. 
to 3ft. North-west America, 1826. (B. R, 1446 ; H. F. B. A. 58.) 
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FTTKSHIA (of Sprengel). A synonym of Onosmo- 
dium (which see). 

PURSLANE. See Fortulaca oleracea. The 

name is aUo used for several species of Olaytonia, &c. 

FURSIiAITII-TBEE. See Fortulacaria afra. 

FUSCHKINIA (named in honour of M. Pouschkin, 
a Eassiau botanist). Stn. Adamsia. Oed. Liliaceoe. 
A genus comprising only a couple of species of hardy 
or half-hardy, bulbous plants, natives of Asia Minor, the 
Caucasus, and Afghanistan. Flowers few, loosely race- 
mose, sometimes solitary on the simple, leafless scape ; 
perianth with a short, campanulate tube, and six longer, 
sub-equal, somewhat spreading segments. Leaves radical, 
few, the first usually oblong, the rest linear. Only one 
of the species is in cultivation. This thrives very well 
in the rook garden and borders, in a compost of sandy 
loam and leaf mould. Propagated by dividing the bulbs, 
which should be done every two or three years. 

P. libanotica (Mount Lebanon). A synonym of P. seiUoides. 




Fig. 328. Puschkinia scilloides, showing Habit, detached 
Flower, and Upper Portion of Leaf. 

P. scilloides (Scilla-like).* Striped Squill, fl. white, richly 
striped with pale blue down the centre, and on both sides of the 
reflexed perianth segments ; perianth Jin. to nearly lin. across ; 
pedicels slender, distant ; spikes aecund, on slender, bending 
scapes. Spring. I. few, 4in. to 6in. long, lanceolate, concave, 
dark green, h. 4in. to Sin. Orient, 1819. A very handsome little 
spring-flowering plant. See Fig. 328. (B. M. 2244 ; Gn., Sept., 1878.) 
Sy.ns. p. libanotioa, P. siculi (F. d. S. 2220), Adamsia scilloides 
(R. G. 310). A more compact-flowering form is in cultivation, 
under the name of cotnpacta; its flowers are also more numerous. 

P, sicula (Sicilian). A synonym of P, scilloides. 

FUSILLUS. Very small ; weak and slender. 

FUSS mOTK {Dicranura vinula). This moth is of 
interest to gardeners, because the larvEe feed on leaves 
of Willows and of Poplars, and, at times, do damage to 
those trees. The moths reach 2iin. or Sin. in spread of 
wing, and have large, heavy bodies. Body and wings are 
grey, with many darker markings. Those on the front 
wings are as follows : Near the base of the wing are 
five or six black spots ; then follows a broad, grey cross- 
band; the middle of the wings is less marked, but the 
hinder part bears about nine long, dark streaks running 
inwards, and a number of V-shaped, dark lines, with the 
tip pointed inwards. The antenna are feathered in both 
sexes. The larvse are very curious in form ; the head is 
flat, and is drawn back into the second segment, on 
which the body rises to a sharp hump, then it sinks to 
the sixth, then is of uniform breadth to the ninth, and 
behind this it tapers rapidly to the last segment, which 
ends in two long, slender, curved horns, from each of 



Fuss Moth — continued. 
which a pink filament can be pushed out by the larva 
when irritated. This latter is used for driving away 
ichneumons and other parasites. The horns are believed 
to be the last pair of prologs modified. There are four 
pairs of prologs used for grasping, and the larVffi generally 
hold on by them, keeping the -ends of the body raised 
from the twig or leaf to which they cling. In colour, 
they are remarkable, though by no means conspicuous 
while on the trees. There is a white line along each side, 
from the back of the head to the tip of the hump, 
thence passing obliquely to the middle of each side of 
the eighth segment, and then again rising to the bases 
of the horns. Between the white lines the back is 
white, streaked with purple-brown. This latter colour is 
deepest near the lines. Below them the body is green, 
with a purple mark above the proleg on each side of 
the eighth segment. The head is brown, with black 
sides, and when drawn back is surrounded with a pink 
rim, with two black spots. When faU-fed, the larvse gnaw 
holes in the bark, in which they form very tough, strong 
cocoons, of chips and a gluey secretion emitted by 
themselves, and in these cocoons they become brovfn 
pupse in autumn. The moths emerge in Jnne. There 
are two or three smaller species of the same genus, 
which are much like the Puss Moth in appearance and 
in habits, and, because of this and of their smaller size, 
are called Kittens. Of these, the Poplar Kitten (D. bifida) 
feeds on Aspen and other Poplars, the Sallow Kitten 
(D. furcula) on Willows, and the Alder Kitten 
(D. iicuspis) on Alder. They are seldom so hurtful as 
to attract observation. 

Remedies. If at any time any of the above are suffi- 
ciently numerous to be hurtful, the only efficient remedy 
is hand - picking the larvse, or beating them from the 
branches. The cocoons should be sought for, and the 
pupse destroyed; and the moths should be killed when 
seen. 

PUSTULAK, FUSTULATE. Covered with glan- 
dular excrescences like blisters. 

FUTAMEN. The endocarp of a stone fruit. 

FUTOBIA (from putor, a strong smell ; in allusion 
to the smell of the leaves). Obd. Bubiacece. A small 
genus (two or three species) of dwarf, half-hardy, branched 
shrubs, inhabiting the Mediterranean region. Flowers 
white or purple, fascicled at the tips of the branches, 
about lin. long; calyx with an elongated-ovoid tube and 
an obtusely four-toothed limb; corolla infundibular- tubu- 
lose, with an elongated tube and a limb of four, rather 
short, spreading, valvate lobes ; pedicels bracteolate. 
Leaves opposite, shortly petioled, linear-oblong, a trifie 
fleshy. P. calabrica — the only species in cultivation — is 
a pretty plant. It thrives in a gravelly soil, and is pro- 
pagated by division. 

P. oalalirica (Calabrian). fi. red, in terminal, few-flowered 
corymbs. July. I. oblong, obtuse, rather smooth, pale beneath, 
scabrous on the edges and keel ; stipules solitary on both sides. 
Stem much branched; branches clothed with velvety down. 
h. 6in. 1820. Syns. Aspertda caZabrica, JSmodea montatut 
(S. F. G. 143). 

FUTTEBLICKIA (named after A. Putterliok, 1810- 
1845, assistant at the Botanical Museum of Vienna). 
Okd. CelastrinecB. A genus comprising only a couple of 
species of greenhouse, very glabrous, spiny, Sonth 
African shrubs. Flowers green, with a purple disk; 
calyx segments, petals, and stamens, four or five, the 
petals and stamens spreading ; cymes axillary, paniculate ; 
pedicels elongated, divaricate. Leaves alternate or 
fascicled, stalked, obovate, entice or spinuloso-serrate, 
exstipulate. Branchlets angular or terete. For culture 
of the under-mentioned species, see Celastrus. 
P. Pyracantha (Pyracantha-leaved). Jl., petals oblong ; calyx 

minute, obtuse. Winter. I. tufted, rarely solitary, oval or 

obovate-cuneate, netted veined, h. 2ft. or more (B. M. 1157, 

under name of Celastrus Pyracanthtta.) 
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PTJYA (the native name of the plant in Chili). Syn. 
Pourretia. Okd. Bromeliacew. A genns (eight or ten 
species) of stove or greenhoiise, perennial herbs, natives 
of Chili and Pern. Flowers showy, blue, yellow, or white, 
solitary, disposed in a simple or pyramidal - branched, 
terminal raceme ; sepals free, oblong or lanceolate, loosely 
imbricated; petals free, oonnivent in a tube at the base, 
spreading above, rather broad. Leaves either at the 
base or tip of the stem, clustered, spiny-serrate. The 
two species here described — probably the only ones in 
cultivation — thrive in a compost of loam and peat. 
Propagation is easily effected by suckers, or by seeds 
when procurable. 
P. Altensteinli (Altenstein's). A synonym of Pitcairnia 

Altensteinii. 
P. caerulea (blue). A synonym of P. Whytei. 
P, glgas (giant). Jl. white or rose-coloured, disposed in erect 
spikes, from IBft. to 30ft. in height. I. tufted, lineai-lanceo- 
late, hoary, spiny-toothed, mealy-white beneath. New Grenada, 
1881. An extraordinary species. (E. H. ISal, 74 ; Gn., May 6, 
1882.) It is very uncertam to what genus this plant really 
belongs, as the flowers have not been seen by any specialist. 
It has the foliage of an Agave. 
P. grandiflora (large-flowered). A synonym of Pitcairnia fer- 

Tuginea. 
P. heterophylla (variable-leaved). A synonym of Pitcairnia 

IteterophyUa. 
P. longifolia (long-leaved). A synonym of Pitcairnia hetero- 

phylla. 
P. maidifolia (Indian Corn-leaved). A synonym of Pitcairnia 

maidifvlia. 
P. sulphurea (sulphur-coloured). A synonym of Pitcairnia, 

WendXandi. 
P. virescens (greenish). A synonym of Pitcairnia virescens. 
P. Warcewlczii (Warcewlcz's). A synonym of Pitcairnia 

atrorvJbcns. 
P. Whytei (Whyte's). Jl. of a peculiar metallic greenish- 
blue colour, with bright orange anthers, disposed in a large, 
pyramidal panicle, on a tall scape. Autumn. I. tufted, 
crowded, recurved, elongately subulate, remotely spinescent. 
h. 3ft. Chili, 1867. A handsome plant, quite hardy in the 
South of England. (B. M. 5732.) Syn. P. cceruUa. 

FTCNIDIA. Small bodies, very like peritheoia (see 
Perithecium) in general appearance and form, only 
they are usually smaller, paler, and thinner walled ; and 
the spores in them, instead of being inclosed in asoi, 
are situated, singly or in chains, on the tips of small 
branches of mycelium that arise from the inner surface 
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Fig. 329. Phoma herbarum (Pycnidial Stage of Pleospara herba- 
rum) — a, Pycnidia in transverse section, x 20, one opened ; 
h, Conidia still on the Stalks, x 400 ; c, Conldia free after 
falling off the Stalks, x 400. 

of the wall of the Pyonidium (see Pig. 329). The spores 
are called stylosporea, because of being produced at the 
tips of these slender, rod-like branches, like a stylus, or 
pen. A reference to Pleospora, of which Phoma is a 
Pycnidial form, will help to render clearer the relation 
of this form of fruit to the peritheoia. 

FYCNOSOKIA. Included under Pteris (which see). 

PTCNOFT£BiIS. Included under Nephrodium. 

PYCNOSTACKYS (from pyhnos, dense, and stachys, 
a spike ; referring to the dense flower-spikes). Syn. 
Echinostachys. Obd. LabiaicB. A small genus (six species) 
of erect-growing, stove, annual or perennial herbs, natives 
of tropical or sub-tropical Africa and Madagascar. 
Flowers in whorls, which are disposed in dense, terminal 
spikes ; coroUa blue, with an exserted, defraeted tube, 
two-lipped, the upper lip four-toothed, the lower entire 
and concave ; calyx ovoid-oampanulate, equal, with five 



Pycnostachys — continued. 
subulate-spinose teeth. Nutlets almost round, smooth. 
Leaves stalked, linear - lanceolate to broadly ovate, 
coarsely toothed. Only two species have been intro- 
duced to our gardens. For culture, see Ocimum. 

P, ceerulea (blue). Jl., corolla blue; calyx sessile; spike from 
lin. to 2in. long. August. I. sessile, oblong or linear-lanceolate, 
2in. to 3in. long, acute, slender, deeply serrated, entire, and ' 
narrowed at base, glandulose beneath. Stem over 1ft. high, 
tetragonal. Madagascar, 1825. Annual. (H. E. F. 202.) 

P. nrttoifoUa (Nettle-leaved). Jl. blue ; upper lip of coroUa 
erect, with four incurved lobes ; lower one concave ; spike ter- 
minal, ovate, acuminate, large, thyrse-like. August. I. ovate, 
acuminate, truncate or very obtuse at base, sub-cuneate, long- 
stalked, deeply seiTated, pubescent beneath, h. 3ft. Africa, 
1862. Perennial. (B. M. 5565.) 
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Buff-tip Moth. 



PYGMaiUS. Pigmy; dwarf. 

PYEITOS. This term, used in Greek compounds, 
signifies thick, close, dense, compact ; e.g., Pycnocephalus, 
thick-headed. 

PYRACANTHA. See Cratsegrus Pyracantha. 

FYRALIS (Hypena) ROSTBALIS (Hop Snout 
Moth). This insect is common in the southern districts 
of England, where the larvse feed on the leaves of the 
Hop, frequently doing a great deal of harm to them. 
The moths, when at rest, have the wings folded hori- 
zontally, and assume the form of the Greek letter delta 
(^). They have long palpi, projecting forwards, and 
the group may be recognised by this peculiarity, whence 
they are called Snout Moths. The front wings are 
greyish-brown, darker towards the base, paler along the 
front margin and across the terminal half of the wing, 
and a dark line runs from the tip, diverging from the 
rear margin. The hind wings are uniform brownish. 
The spread of wings is a little over lin. The larvse are 
rather slender, tapering in front, pale green, with narrow, 
white lines lengthwise ; they have six true legs and eight 
prolega or claspers. When full-fed, they spin slight 
cocoons in leaves drawn a little together, and there 
become pupte. 

Remedies. Hand - picking the larvse, and the leaves 
inclosing pupse, and burning all surface rubbish with 
the pupse in it, is the most effectual remedy. Beating 
the Hops (taking care not to injure the plants) and 
jarring the Hop-stakes, so as to cause the larvse to fall 
on to sheets, is efloacious ; the larvse being afterwards 
burnt. Syringing the plants with any of the usual 
insecticides, by means of a garden engine, is also of 
use. 

PYRAUVtlDAIi. Pyramid-shaped; more frequently 
used, however, to denote conical; e.g., a Carrot. 

PYREITA. The stone caused by the hardening of 
the endooarp in drupaceous fruits. 

PYRENOMYCETES (from pyren, a kernel or 
stone of fruit, and m-ykes, a Fungus). A very large 
group of Fungi, so named because they produce, in 
the processes of reproduction, small, hard, dark bodies 
(peritheoia and pycnidia), in which certain forms of 
spores are protected. The Pyrenomycetes form one of 
three families, into which a very large order of Fungi, 
called Ascomycetes, is divided. This order is charac- 
terised by the mode of origin of a form of spore, re- 
garded as the most highly developed of the various kinds 
produced in them. These spores are produced from a 
portion of the protoplasm, or living substance, contained 
in certain long, cylindrical, thin-waUed cells, called asci. 
In each ascus (see Fig. 330) there are usually eight 
spores formed, but the number varies, in different Fungi, 
from two to an indefinite number in each, though con- 
stant in each species. In most Ascomycetous Fungi, the 
asci grow crowded together, either alone or intermixed 
with slender filaments (paraphyses) (see Fig. 330) ; and. 
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Fyreuouycetes — continued. 
in most, these groups of asci are surrounded with an 
outer coating of hyphse, united so as to simulate true 
parenchyma. In one group — the Discomycetes — this pro- 
tecting tissue merely forms a saucer or disk, or a club, 
on which the asci stand (e.g., in Peziza), and the surface 
bearing the asci is exposed. In a few, e.g., Bxoascus 
Pruni (see remarks on TuNai, under Plum), the asci 
stand isolated and exposed, and not on any special area 
of the surface. In the Pyrenomycetes, including among 
them the Perisporacei, the protecting tissue forms a 
continuous sphere or flask-shaped perithecium, which 
entirely incloses the asci with the spores in them, and 
which, as in the Perisporiaceoe, may be entirely closed, but 
far more generally opens by a pore or slit on its upper 
surface, or at the end of a more or less elongated neck. 
As a rule, there are many asci in each perithecium ; but 
in a few species they may be few, or even reduced to 
a single ascus, as in Podosphcera {see Plum Fungi). 
Both in Biscomycetes and in simple Pyrenotnycetes, the 
development of the asci and spores has been traced to 
a union of male and female organs, and the protecting 
layers have been traced to branches developed from the 
mycelium after the female cell is fertilised. 




Fig. 330. Two Asci of Peziza postuma, each with eight Spores 
(magnified about 250 times). 

The Pyrenomycetes live on every kind of food — on dead 
wood and leaves, on dead animal matter, on excrements, 
on the soil, and on living plants and animals ; in this 
latter case, they are true parasites. Some of them prove 
hurtful to cultivated plants. An account of the more 
important structural characters of the ErisypJiew, and 
of the injuries they inflict, will be found under the 
headings Mildew and Oidium. The restricted, or 
true, Pyrenormfcetes differ from the FerispoHacece (of 
which the Erisyphece form the section of most import- 
ance to gardeners) in the perithecium opening by a pore 
or a slit, and in the mycelium being not superfloial, but 
sunk among the food, whether that is dead, or a living 
plant or animal. Hence, the mycelium is entirely con- 
cealed ; and the parts which attract our notice are, 
in most cases, only the reproductive organs. There 
are several kinds of spores produced, as has been 
mentioned under Pleospora. The ascospores, or 
those contained in the asci, may be round, elliptical, 
or thread-like, transparent or brown, undivided, or 
divided by one, two, three, or many septa. In 
this latter case, the spores often seem very complex 
in their structure, being built up of many cells. The 
perithecia vary considerably in texture, whether nearly 
membranous, carbonaceous, or fleshy (Nectriacece), and in 
form of orifice, whether a simple slit (in Hysteriacei), or 
a pore (Pleospora), or with thickened lips (Lophiosto- 
macei). In some, the perithecia are scattered (Pleospora) ; 
in others, they are crowded together on specially modi- 
fied parts of the Fungus (in Xylaria, Claviceps, &c.), or 
are sunk in the mycelium, in a mass called a " stroma." 
Besides the perithecia with ascospores, other structures, 
called pycnidia, much like perithecia in external appear- 



Fyrenomycetes — continued. 
ance, are developed ; and in them are contained spores, 
often much like those contained in the asci, e.g., in 
Cucurbitaria Laburni, where both are multicellular and 
brown, but, perhaps, more often very different from them 
in appearance, e.g., in Pleospora herbarum, in which the 
ascospores are multicellular and brown, and the pycnidio- 
spores are unicellular, transparent, and very much smaller 
(see Pleospora). The pycnidia have been named Phoma 
herbarum. Pycnidia are, in most oases, smaller and 
thinner- waUed than the perithecia; but they vary in 
these respects, and also in being solitary in some groups, 
and crowded together in others. Occasionally, they are 
sunk in a stroma. They usually occur on the mycelium 
before the perithecia are formed, but may be associated 
with the latter. In the pycnidia, the spores are pro- 
duced on the tips of branches, not in asci ; but 
pycnidiospores are occasionally found in the same re- 
ceptacle with ascospores. 

Other modes of spore formation occur in many species 
(see Pleospora), resulting in the formation of conidia on 
the tips of branches that rise from the mycelium creeping 
on the surface of the body in which the Fungus is 
growing. These conidiophores, or conidia-bearers, are 
very various in form and modes of branching, and in the 
structure and form of their spores. In some cases, they 
are so associated with the more perfect stages of the 
Fungi that there is little difficulty in recognising their 
relationships ; e.g., the very common Tubercularia vulgaris 
on dead branches is always followed by Nectria cinna- 
barina in such a manner as to indicate clearly their 
being states of the same Fungus. But the greater 
number of conidiophorous Fungi have not yet been 
referred as earlier stages to higher forms, though careful 
observations will almost certainly result in their being 
so, and will free the study of microscopic Fungi from a 
vast amount of doubt, and from multitudes of so-called 
species. In the meantime, in the imperfect state of our 
knowledge of these plants, it is found expedient to 
retain them in the group called Hyphomycetes, even 
though they are thus associated with Peronospora, and 
with other forms not closely related to them. Still 
another mode of reproduction in some is by means of 
Sclerotia, or hard masses of mycelium (see Sclerotia). 
It has been necessary to enter thus fuUy upon the 
account of the modes of reproduction observed in the 
Pyrenomycetes, since it is these alone that afford 
material for distinguishing the various genera and 
species, the mycelium not yielding characters that can 
be relied on for genera, or even families, much less for 
species. For an account of the injuries inflicted on 
cultivated plants by the Erisyphece among Perisporiacei, 
see Mildew and Oidiiun. Among the restricted Pyre- 
nomycetes, a good many species are parasitic upon 
living plants ; and several of these are injurious to field 
or to garden produce. Some of them are hurtful in the 
early stages of their growth, the perithecia being 
formed only after the death of the tissues on which 
they feed. Others only weaken the host-plants, and are 
to be found in all their stages upon living tissues of 
these plants. Some have already been referred to under 
the headings Pleospora and Plum (Fungi). Among 
the most injurious forms may be mentioned one very 
hurtful to grasses that are grown for seed, viz., the 
Ergot (Claviceps purpurea), which, however, does so 
little harm to gardeners as to require no special notice 
here. 

PYRETHBUM (Pyrethron, the old Greek name used 
by Dioscoridea, probably from pyr, fire ; referring to the 
acrid roots of this genus). Feverfew. Ord. Oompositw. 
A genus of mostly hardy, herbaceous perennials, now in- 
cluded, by Bentham and Hooker, under Chrysanthemum. 
" The distinctive features reside in the presence in Pyre- 
thrum of a pappus, in the form of an elevated, membranous 
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Pyrethnutx — continued. 
border, and in the aohenea being angular but not winged " 
(Lindley and Moore). All the species here described 
are hardy, herbaceous perennials. For culture, &o., eee 
Chrysanthemiuu. 



Fib. 




Flower-heads of Pyrethrum frutescens. 



P. acUllessfollum (Achillea-leaved).* fl.-h.eads golden-yellow, 
almost globular, few, on long stalks, and disposed in loose 
corymbs ; inner scales o£ the involucre round, white, and trans- 
parent at the top. Summer. I. pinnatifid, with pinnate segments, 
covered with silky down when young, and pubescent when full 
grown, h. 2ft. Caucasus, 1823. A variety kuo>vn as jmibescens 
has numerous heads arranged in broad corymbs. 

P. corymbosum (corymbose).* fl.-heads white ; peduncles corym- 
bose ; iuvolucral scales ovate-lanceolate, with fuscous, scarious 
margins. JiUy. I. pinnatisect ; segments lanceolate, pinnatifid. 




Fig. 332. Upper Portions of Plant of Pyrethrum roseum. 

Vol in. 



Fyrethrum — continued. 

the lobes acute and argutely serrated. Stem erect, angular, 
branched ^t apex. h. 1ft. Europe, &c., 1596. (J. F. A. 379, 
under name of Chrysanthemum corymbosum.) 

P. fk-utescens (shrubby), fl.-heads with white ray florets, h. 3ft. 
Canary Islands, 1699. From this species a great number of 
varieties have sprung. See Fig. 331. See also Chrysantbemum 
frutesoens. 

P. laoustre (lake-loving), fl.-heads pure white, with a yellow 
centre, about 2in. across, solitary, terminal and axillary. Late 
summer. I. alternate, numerous, sessile, ovate-lanceolate, 
coarsely and irregularly toothed, h. 2ft. to 2Jft. Portugal. 

P. parthenlfolium auretun (golden Parthenium - leaved).* 
Golden Feather. A free-growing and well-known, hardy plant, 
extensively used for carpet beds and edgings. Seeds should 
be sown, in a gentle heat, during March. The seedlings grow 
very rapidly, and will be ready for planting out in May or 
early in June. The flower-buds must be picked off whenever 
they appear. 

P. Parthenium (Parthenium). Common Pellitory or Feverfew. 
fl.-heads with a yellow disk and white ray, disposed in a corym- 
bose panicle. June. I. stalked, compound, flat ; leaflets ovate, 
pinnatifid and toothed. Stem erect, h. 2ft. Europe (Britain). 
The whole plant has a strong and bitter smell. (F. D. 671, 
under name of Matricaria Parthenium ; Sy. En. B. 715, under 
name^ of Chrysanthenium Parthenium). The double-flowered 
form is largely grown, and is very handsome. 




Fig. 333. Pyrethrum roseum plore-pleno. 

P. roseum (rosy).* fl.-heads larger than those of Chrysanthemum 
leucanthcmum, solitary ; luy florets rose-coloured ; disk yellow. 
I. pinnatifid, with decurrent, lanceolate segments of a vivid green 
colour, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Orient. This species, with one or two 
others, is important from an economic point of view, as it is 
largely used in the manufacture of " insect powders." See 
Fig. 332. (B. E. 1084; B. M. 1080, under name of Chrys- 
anthemum coccineum.) A large number of varieties, varying 
much in size and colour of flower-heads, are now grown ; there 
is, too, a large series of double forms, one of which is repre- 
sented in Fig. 333. 

P. TcUhatcbewli (TchihatchefE's).* fl.-heads with a yellowish 
disk and a pure white ray, small, solitary, on axillary stalks 3in. 
to 6in. long. Early summer. I. bipinnatifid, glabrous, dark 
green, toothed at the base of the petiole. Stems very numerous, 
rooting, h. 2ft. Asia Minor, 1869. A handsome species, form- 
ing a dense tuft. It thrives remarkably well on slopes, dry 
banks, and under trees where grass will not grow. The seeds, 
by which it is mostly increased, should be sown in pots or 
pans, and the seedlings, when large enough, transplanted to 
their permanent quarters at about 3in. apart. 

P. nUginosnm (moisture-loving).* Great Oxeye. fl.-heads with 
a yellow disk and a white ray, over 2in. across, on slender and 
gracefully-bending stalks. August. I. smooth, lanceolate, sharply 
toothed, about 4in. long, sessile. Stems stout, h. 5ft. Eastern 
Europe, 1816. A very bold and strong-growing species, having a 
handsome and distinct appearance when covered with a pro- 
fusion of its blossoms. It is perfectly hardy, and prefers a 
rather sheltered situation. (B. M. 2706.) 

FTBGTTS. A synonym of Ardisia. 

FYRIFORM. The same as Pear-shaped (which 
see). 

FYKiOIiA (a diminutive of Pyrus, the Pear-tree; 
so-called from some fancied resemblance in the foliage, 
which is not obvious). Wintergreen. Ord. Ericaceae. 
A genus comprising about fourteen species of hardy, 

2l 
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Pyrola — contimied. 
perennial, very glabrous, stolon - bearing, stemless or 
caulescent herbs (one species leafless), natives of Europe, 
(Britain), North and Central Asia, and North America, 
including Mexico. Flowers white, yellow, pink, or pale 
purple, on erect, bracteate, racemose scapes, nodding; 
calyx five-parted, persistent; petals five, concave, sessile, 
more or less incurved-connivent ; stamens ten. Leaves 
radical or cauline, alternate, usually long-stalked, per- 
sistent, entire or serrated. Several species are very 
pretty, and well worth growing. They thrive in thin, 
mossy copses, on light, sandy, vegetable soil, or in moist 
and half-shady parts of the rockwork or fernery. Pro- 
pagated by division. 

P. elllptlca (elliptic), fl. white, campanulate, with a grateful 
smell ; racemes elongated, few-flowered, rather secund. June 
and July. I. cuneate-oblong, coriaceous, acute at base, twice 
as long as the narrow petioles, the margins remotely toothed or 
quite entire, h. 6in. North America, 1818. (H. F. B. A, 131) 
, P. maculata (spotted). A synonym of Chimaphila maeulata. 

P. media (intermediate). Ji. white, tinged with red, Jin. in 
diameter ; racemes many-flowered ; pedicels scattered. July 
and August. I. orbicular-ovate, orenate, sometimes l|in. in 
diameter, h. 4in. Europe (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 897.) 

P, minor (smaller). Jl. white, tinged with red, drooping, globose, 
iin. in diameter ; raceme short ; scape Bin. to 12in. long, slender. 
June to August. I. orbicular-ovate, obscurely crenate, usually 
arranged in a rosette, but sometimes alternate, coriaceous, Iin. to 
liin. long, contracted into the longer petiole. Europe (Britain), 
North America. (F. D. 55 ; Sy. En. B. 898.) 

P. rotnndifolla (round-leaved).* Jl. pure white, fragrant, from 
ten to twenty in a drooping raceme on an erect stem 6in. to 12in. 
high. Summer. I. roundish, quite entire or crenulated, shorter 
than the dilated petioles, h. 6m. Europe (Britain). (F. D. 1816 ; 
Sy. En. B. 895.) The variety arenaria (Sy. En. B. 896), found 
on sandy sea - shores, differs from the type in having smaller 
leaves, and pedicels as long as the ovate sepals, and, generally, 
several scale-like bracts below the inflorescence. Both the type 
and its variety are exceedingly pretty plants for rockwork, and 
prefer a sandy soil. 

P. seonnda (side-flowering).* jl. greenish-white, horizontal, iin. 

in diameter ; racemes secund, lln. to Sin. long ; scape slender, Sin. 

to 5in. long. July. I. ovate, acute, serrate, Iin. to liin. long, 

rosulate or alternate, rather thin, reticulate ; petioles shorter. 

Stem straggling ; branches Iin. to 4in. long, ascending. Europe 

(Britain), West Asia, North America. (F. D. 402 ; Sy. En. B. 

899.) 
F, umbellata (umbelled). A synonym of Ckirruiphila corytribosa. 
P. uniflora (one-flowered). A synonym of Moneses unijUyra. 

FYBOLIRION. Included under Zephyrantlies 
(which see). 

PYBOSTEGIA IGNEA. A synonym of Bignonia 
venusta. 
PTBBHEIMA. Included under Tradesca,]itia 

(which see). 

PTRITIiABiIA (a diminutive from Pyrus, the Pear; 

in allusion to the form of the fruit, which, in the 

original species, is like a small Pear). Stns. Hamiltonia, 

Sphcerocarya. Obd. Santalacem. A genus comprising 

only a couple of species of deciduous trees or shrubs, 

one North American, the other Himalayan. Flowers 

cymulose at the tips of the branches, or in the upper 

axils; oymelets forming a terminal, compound raceme, 

or a raceme-like panicle; fertile fiowers usually few at 

the tips of the branches, often twin or solitary. Drupe 

ovoid or sub-globose, rather large. Leaves alternate, 

shortly pedicellate, membranous. The only species in 

cultivation is a half-hardy shrub ; it thrives in sandy 

loam, and may be increased by cuttings. 

P. oleifera (oil-bearing). Buffalo, Elk, or Oil Nut. Jl. greenish ; 

spike small, few-flowered, terminal. May. .fr. Iin. long. I. ob- 

ovate-oblong, acute, or pointed at both ends, soft, very veiny 

minutely pellucid-dotted. A. 3ft. to 12ft. North America, 1800. 

Plant minutely downy when young, at length glabrous, imbued 

with an acrid oil, especially the fruit. Syn. P. puiera. 

P. pubera (downy). A synonym of P. oleifera. 

PYBTTS (the old Latin name used by Pliny for the 
Pear-tree). Apple, Pear, Service, &o. Including Mains 
and Sorbus. Cydonia and Mespilus are also included, by 
Bentham and Hooker, under this genus; but, for horti- 



Fyms — continued. 
cultural purposes, they are kept distinct in this work. 
Some of the plants met , with in gardens under the 
generic name of Aronia belong here. Obd. Rosace<B. 
A genus comprising from thirty-five to forty species of 
hardy trees or shrubs, inhabiting the temperate regions 
of the Northern hemisphere, and the mountains of the 
East Indies. Flowers in terminal cymes, rarely corym- 
bose, or reduced to one or two flowers; bracts subulate, 
deciduous ; calyx tube urceolate or rarely turbinate ; 
petals five, snb-orbioulate, shortly unguioulate. Fruit 
fleshy, ovoid, globose, or pyriform. Leaves alternate, 
deciduous, petiolate, simple or pinnate, often serrate; 
stipules deciduous. The species are readily raised from 
seeds, in the way mentioned under Apple and Pear ; 
the garden varieties and weaker-growing, ornamental 
species are most readily propagated by grafting or bud- 
ding on the Apple or Pear stocks. Except where other- 
wise stated, the flowers in the under-mentioned species 
are white. 

P. acerba (sour). A synonym of P. Malus aoerba. 
P. americana (American). American Mountain Ash. Jl. in large, 
flat cymes, tfune. fr. bright red, globose, not larger than peas, 
disposed in clusters. I. odd-pinnate ; leaflets thirteen to fifteen, 
lanceolate, taper-pointed, sharply serrate, with pointed teeth, 
rather shining above, and scarcely pale beneath. Northern 
United States, &c., 1782. Tree or tall shrub. (W. D. B. i. 54.) 
Syn. Sorbus americana. 
P, a. mlcrocarpa (small-fruited). This variety is only dis- 
tinguished from the type by its smaller fruits. 
P. angnstifolia (narrow-leaved). /. rose-colour, with distinct 
styles. April. I. simple, oblong or lanceolate, often acute at 
the base, mostly toothed, glabrous, h. 20ft. North America, 
1750. Tree. " Perhaps a variety of P. eoronaria " (Asa Gray). 
(B. R. 1207; W. D. B. 132.) 
P. arbntifolla (Arbutus-leaved).* Choke-berry. Jl. white or 
tinged with pui'ple ; cymes woolly. May and June. Jr. red or 
purple, pear-shaped, or, when ripe, globular. I. simple, oblong or 
obovate, finely serrate woolly beneath, ft. 2ft. to 10ft. North 
America, 1700. Shrub. (B. M. 3668.) Syn. P. Jtorilmnda 
(B. E. 1006). 
P. a. melanocarpa (black-fruited). This only differs from the 
type in its somewhat larger leaves and dark purple fruit. 
Syn. p. grandifolia (B. R. 1154). 
P. Aria.* Aria ; White Beam-tree. Jl. iin. in diameter, in loose 
corymbs. May and June. fr. dotted with red, iin. in diameter, 
sub-globose. L simple or plnnatifld, rarely pinnate at base, 2in. 
to 6in. long, very variable, glabrous above, plaited, coarsely and 
irregularly sen-ate, deeply lobed, white and flocculent beneath. 
h. 4ft. to 40ft. Europe (Britain), Ac. Bush or small tree. 
(Sy. En. B. 482.) The foUowmg are defined by Mr. Boswell 
as sub-species : 
P. A. latlfolla (broad-leaved). I. from ovate-oblong to sub- 
orbicular, more or less lobed, grey-tomentose beneath ; lobes 
deltoid, serrate-acuminate, the nerves five to nine on each side, 
less prominent beneath. This approaches P. torminalis. 
P. A. mplcola (rock-loving), fr. inclining to carmine, fin. in 
diameter. I. obovate-oblong, lobed above, snow-white beneath ; 
nerves five to eight on each side. 
P. A, scandlca (Scandinavian). I. less coriaceous than in 
the type, oblong, deeply lobed or pinnatifid, glabrous above, 
clothed with a loose giey tomentum beneath ; lobes oblong or 
rounded. Arctic Europe. 
P. Aliouparia (fowler's).* Mountain Ash ; Rowan-tree. Jl. 
cream-white, Jin. in diameter ; pedicels and calyces villous ; 
cymes 4in. to 6in. in diameter, compound, corymbose, dense- 
flowered. May and June. fr. scarlet, with yellow flesh, globose, 
Jin. in diameter. I. 5in. to Sin. long, pinnate ; leaflets six to 
eight pairs, Iin. to liin. long, linear-oblong, sub-acute, ser- 
rate, pale beneath, and hairy along the midrib and nerves, 
glabrous beneath when old, or nearly so. h. 10ft. to 30ft. 
Europe (^Britain), Siberia, &c. Tree. (Sy. En. B. 486.) Of this 
species there are many varieties, the principal of which are : 
fastigiata, a form of strict, erect, habit ; fructu - luteo, with 
yellow fruit ; pendula, with weeping branches ; and variegatat 
with variegated leaves. 
P. baccata (berried).* Jl., calyx lobes deciduous ; peduncles 
crowded. April and May. fr. yellow, tinged with red, roundish, 
about the size of a cherry. I. ovate, acute, equally serrated, 
glabrous, the length of the petioles, ft. 15ft. to 20ft. Siberia and 
Dahuria, 1784. Tree. The pulp of the fruit is used, in Siberia, 
for making quasar punch. (B. M. 6112.) 
P. betulsefolla (Birch-leaved). Jl. disposed in sessile umbels, 
appearing before the leaves ; anthers deep red. fr. brownish, 
dotted with white, small, sub-globose. I. whitish, on long 
petioles, elliptic, acute at both ends, serrate, 2in. long, Iin. broad. 
Chma, 1879. Shrub. See Fig. 334. (R. H. 1879, 318.) 
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Fyms — continiied. 

P. Bollwyllerlana (BoUwyllerian). fl. disposed in many- 
flowered corymbs. April, fr. orange-yellow, small, turbinate. 
I. simple, ovate, coarsely serrated, toraentose beneath and on the 
buds, when young velvety above, but glabrous in the adult state. 
A. 20ft. Ehineland, 1786. Tree. (B. R. 1437.) Syn. P. PoUveria 
(L. B. C. 1009). 

P. Botryapium (Botryapium). A synonym of AmelaTichier 
canadams. 



Fyriis — continued. 

lanceolate, acute, entire, covered with a whitish, sillcy pubescence. 
Asia Minor, &c. An ornamental and distinct bush or small tree. 
P. fennica (Finnland). This resembles P. Aria scandica, but 
has the leaves pinnatifid towards the base ; it is regarded, by 
Boswell, as a hybrid between that plant and P. Aucuparia, of 
which latter it possesses the sweet-scented flower and other 
characteristics. Europe (Island of Arran). Tree. Syn. P. pin- 
natijida (Sy. En. B. 485). 




Fig. 334. Fruiting Branch of Pyrus betuljEfolia. 



P. Chamsemespilns (Bastard Medlar).* Bastard Quince, fl. 
reddish. May and June. fr. red, found. I. ovate, serrated, 
glabrous, clothed, when young, with deciduous down. A. 5ft. 
to 6ft. Mountainous parts of Europe, &c., 1683. Shrub. SYNS. 
Oratcegus Chanuxmespilus (J. F. A. 251), Sorbus ChamcEmespit'us. 

P, C. Hostii (Host's), fl. rose-pink, in large, terminal corymbs. 
Spring. I. broad-elliptic, obtuse, often lobed, with serrated 
margins, h. 10ft. Tree or shrub. Syns. P. Hostii (Gn., Oct., 
1881), Aria Hostii, Oratcegus Hostii. 

P. commmiis (common). Wild Pear. fl. lin. to l^in. in diameter ; 
cymes simple. Apiil and May. fr. pyriform, lin. to 2in. long. 
I. lin. to liin. long, fascicled on the last year's wood, alternate on 
the shoots, oblong-ovate, acute, obtusely serrate, more or less 
pubescent or flocculent below when young; those of the young 
tree often lobed ; petioles slender, h. 20ft. to 40ft. Europe 
(Britain), &c. Shrub or small tree. (Sy. En. B. 488.) Of this 
species there are several varieties, the following being the most 
distinct. See also Fear. 

P. c. Achras (Achras). fr. rounded at the base. L broader than 
in the type, acute or cuspidate, flocculent on both surfaces when 
young. Bare. 

P. c. Briggsii Briggs'). A synonym of P. cordata. 

P. c. Pyraster (Pyraster). fr. obconical at base. I. shortly 
acuminate, pubescent below when young. 

P. cordata (heart-shaped), fr. very small, globose or pyri- 
form. I. ovate, rounded at base. Syn. P. communis JBriffgsii 
(J. B. 180). 

P. coro&arla (crowned).* Sweet-scented Ci-ab. fl. rose-colour, 
large, fragrant, few in the corymb ; styles wooUy, united at base. 
May. fr. greenish, fragrant. I. simple, ovate, often rather 
heart-shaped, cut-serrate or lobed, soon glabrous, h. 20ft. 
North America, 1724. Tree. (B. M. 2009.) P. angustifolia is 
perhaps a variety of this species. 

P. domestica (domestic).* True Service-tree. fl. cream-colour, 
about the size of those of the Hawthorn, panicled. May. 
fr. reddish-spottedL, obovate, about lin. long. I. pinnate ; leaflets 
uniform, serrated towards the points, clothed beneath with 
deciduous, cottony down. h. 20ft. to 60ft. Britain. The fruit 
of this tree, if tasted in an unripe state, is extremely austere, 
causing a most painful and durable irritation in the throat ; but 
when meUowed by frost or keeping, it becomes brown, soft, and 
edible, resembling a medlar, though, to most palates, less agree- 
able. (G. C. n. s., vi. 649.) Syn. Sarlms domestica (J. F. A. 447). 

P. elseagnlfolia (Wild 01ive-leayed)i fl. white, small ; pedicels 
densely tomentose. May. fr. small, globose, crowned with 
the prominent calyx. I, lanceolate, oblong-lanceolate, or linear- 



P. florlbnnda (free-flowering).* fl beautiful rich rosy-red, very 
freely produced. May. fr. long-stalked, very small, nearly 
spherical. I. small. Shoots slender. Japan, <fec. One of the 
most ornamental of hardy shrubs. See Fig. 335. (E. H. 1881, 
296, under name of Malus microcarpa floribundu.) 




Fig. 335. Fruiting Branch and detached Fruit of 
Pyrus floribunda. 
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P. floribunda (free-flowering), of Lindley. A synonym of 
P. arbutifolm. 

P. grandlfolia (large-leaved). A synonym of P. arbutifolia 
melanocarpa, 

P. Hostii (Host's). A synonym of P. ChamceTnespilus Hostii. 




Pyrus — conti/rmed. 
P. M. acerba (sour). Jl.y tube of calyx glabrous ; pedicels slender, 
glabrous or nearly so. fr. drooping. I., young ones glabrous. 
Iyn. P. acerba. 




Fig. 336. Flowering Branch of Pyrus japonica. 

P. japonica (Japanese).* _/l. deep scarlet, solitary or two or three 
together, produced the greater part of the year ; calyx glabrous ; 
lobes short, obtuse, entire. Jr. green, very fragrant, but not 
edible, ripening in October. Z. oval, somewhat cuneate, cre- 
nate-serrate, quite glabrous on both surfaces ; stipules reniform, 
sen-ated. h. 5ft. to 6ft. Japan, 1815. Deciduous shrub. Under 
the genus Pyrus, this is the ^proper name of the plant described 
in this work as Cydonia iaponica. See Fig. 336. 
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Bkanchlet and Fruit of Pyrus leucocarpa. 



P. leucocarpa (white-fruited), fr. depressed botli above and 
below ; eye not sunk ; skin dull white or creamy at maturity. 
1879. This tree is very remarkable for the peculiar colour of 
the fruits. See Fig. 337. (E. H.»1879, p. 365.) 

P. Malus, Crab ; Wild Apple. Ji. pink and white, few, IJin. 
in diameter; calyx segments woolly; peduncles umbellate. 
May. fr, yellow, lin. in diameter, sub-globose, indented at the 
base. I. lin. to 2in. long, oblong, rounded, acummate or cuspidate 
at the tip, glabrous or downy beneath when young. Branches 
spreading, ft. 20ft. Europe (Britain). Shrub or small tree. See 
also Apple, 
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Fig. 338. Fruits of Pyrus Malus Bertini. 

P. M. Bertini (Bertin's). This form is remarkable for the freedom 
with which its handsome, brightly-coloured fruits are produced. 
See Fig. 338. 
P. M. crataegina (Hawthorn-like), fr. with the calyx segments 
long and persistent, somewhat resembling some of the large- 
fruited Thorns. I. long-stalked, like those of the common Crab 
in outline. See Fig. 339. (K. H. 1881, 291, under name of 
Malus Tnicroca/rpa cratcegiTia.) 

P. M. mitls (small), fi., pedicels stout, and, as well as 

the calyx tube and young leaves, pubescent. Jr. erect. 
P. M. prsecox (early). This variety is principally 
interesting by reason of its long-stalked, persistent 
fruits. (B. H. 1881, 297, under name of Malus Tnicro- 
carpa proBcox.) 
P. SI, semperrirens (evergreen). Evergreen Grab. 
fr. short-stalked, round. I. deeply and irregularly 
toothed, retained on tree sometimes throughout the 
winter. (R. H. 1881, 296, imder name of Malus 
Tnwrocarpa setnpervirens.) 
P. Maillei (Maule's).* fl. bright red. ApriL fr. golden- 
yellow, produced in great abundance, agreeably per- 
K,^ fumed, but exceedingly acid to the taste. I. some\niat 

^^^.^ smaller than those of P. japonica, and plant dwarfer 

and more compact in habit. Japan, 1874. One of the 
most beautiful of recently-introduced shrubs. The fruit 
makes an excellent conserve. Under the generic name 
Pyru^y this is the correct name of the plant described 
in this work as Cydonia Maulei. See Fig. 340. 
P. nivalis (snowy). Snow-tree. Ji. white, large, shortly- 
stalked. May. fr. rounded or depressed ; skin yellowish- 
green, spotted with brown or red on the sunny side, 
smooth. I. oboval-obtuse, mucronate, crenated at the 
summit, or lanceolate, entire, covered with a greyish 
pubescence. Europe, &c. Tree. (B. E. 1182 ; J. P. A. 
li. 107.) 

P. pinnatifida (pinnati&d-leaved). A synonym of 

P. fennica. 
P. Pollveria (BoUwyllerian). A synonym of P. 

BoUwylleriana. 

P. prunifolla (Prunus-leaved). Siberian Crab. JI. much re- 
sembling those of the common Pear ; peduncles pubescent ; styles 
woolly at the base. April and May. yr., when ripe, yellowish, 
but red on the side exposed to the sun, globose, of an austere 
taste, decaying like the fruit of the Medlar, and then more 
palaktble. I. ovate, acuminate, serrate, glabrous, resembling 
those of the Cherry-tree, on long petioles, h. 20ft. to 30ft. 
Siberia, 1758. Tree. (B. M. 6158.) 

P. salvlfoUa (Sage-leaved), A. on simple, umbellate pedicels. 
April and May. fr. large, elongated, very useful for making 
peri7. I. lanceolate, quite entire, tomentose beneath, when 
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young velvety above, but in the adult state glabrous. Branches 
thick, h, 20ft. to 30ft. Euroi)e. Tree. (B. R. 1482.) This is 
simply a form of P. nivalu, with somewhat broader leaves. 




Fig. 339. Fruiting Branch op Pyrus Malus crat^gina. 



P. samlJUcifolia (Elder-leaved). Jl. larger than in P. americana; 
cymes smaller. June. fr. larger, when young ovoid, at length 
globose. I. oblong-oval or lanceolate-ovate, mosbly obtuse or 
abruptly short-pointed, serrate (mostlj^ doubly), with more spread- 
ing teeth, often pale beneath. Excepting in the above characters, 
this species resembles P. americana, of which it is perhaps a 
variety. Tree. 

P. Sieboldii (Siebold's;), of Carrifere. fr. regularly top-shaped ; 
stalk long, inserted in a shallow basin ; eye slightly de- 
pressed ; skin russet-brown, with pale spots ; flesh white, 
juicy, with a very peculiar flavour. Japan, 1880. Tree. CR. H. 
1880, p. 110.) 

P. Sieboldii (Siebold's), of Eegel. A synonym of P. Toringo. 
P, Simoiiii (Simon's), fl. numerous, in compact corymbs. Spring. 
fr. yellow, somewhat spherical, 2in. in diameter. I. cordate- 




Pyrus — continued. 

ovate, furnished with bristly teeth. China, 1872. A vigorous 
tree, with upright branches. (B. H. 1872, 28, Fig. 3.) 
P. sinensis (Chinese). Sandy Pear ; Snow Pear. fi. white. 
April. A tree differing from the 
European Pear in its "longer, 
greener branches ; larger, more 
lucid^ and almost evergreen leaves; 
insipid, apple - shaped, warted, 
very gritty fruit ; and a calyx 
the inside of which is destitute 
of the down that is found in 
all the varieties of the European 
Pear " (Lindley). Very con- 
spicuous in spring, by reason 
of the glossy, bronzy-red tints of 
the young leaves. China, 1820. 
(B. R. 1248; G. C. n. s., iv. 457.) 
P. spectabilis (showy).* fi. pale 
red, large, when open semi-double; 
buds of a deeper hue ; umbels ses- 
sile, many-flowered ; petals ovate, 
unguiculate ; styles woolly at base. 
April and May. I. oval-oblong, 
serrated, glabrous, as well as the 
calyx tube. h. 20ft. to 30ft. China, 
1780. Tree. (B. M. 267.) 

P. s. Kaido (Kaido). fl. before 
expansion dull vinous-red ; the 
interior when expanded blush - 
white, and the exterior blush at 
the edges, the centre wine-red ; 
very abundant, large, fr. nume- 
rous, said to be edible after be- 
coming bletted. Japan, 1874. 

P. Toringo,* Toringo Crab. fl. 

white or faintly rosy. May. fr. 

very small, long-stalked. I. simple 

or lobed, often almost compound, 

and much resembling those of 

some of the Crataegus on the young barren shoots. Japan. 

Tree or shrub. See Fig. 341. (E. H. 1881, 296, under name 

of Malus Tnicrocarpa Toringo.) Syn. P. Sieboldii (of Kegel). 




Fig. 340. Flowering Branches and detached Flower 
OF Pyros Maulei. 



Fig. 341. Fruiting Branch and detached Fruit of Pyrus 
Toringo. 

P. T. Ringo (Ringo). A free-flowering, ornamental bush or small 
tree, with, generally, three or four-celled fruits. Leaves generally 
more incised than in the ty^. (R. H. 1881, 297, under name of 
Malus microcarpa Ringo.) 

P. torminalis (griping). Wild Service, fl. numerous, iin. in 
diameter. April and May. fr. pyriform or sub-globose, greenish- 
brown dotted. I, 2in. to 4in. long, oblong-ovate or cordate, six 
to ten-lobed, when mature glabrous on both surfaces ; lobes 
triangular, acuminate. A. 10ft. to 50ft. Europe (Britain), North 
Africa. Tree. 
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P. nssuriensls (Ussuri). ft. white ; filaments as long as calyx ; 
styles three, free, glabrous. May. I. broadly oval, pointed, 
sharply toothed, fading to a fine brownish-red in autumn. Stalk 
of roundish fruit about the same length as its diameter. A. 20ft. 
to 30ft. Amurland, &c., 1861. Tree. 

FYTHIOIT. A synonym of Amorphophallus. 

FTTHIUM (from the Greek word pytho, I cause to 
putrefy; plants inha.bited by these Fungi soon decay). 
A genus of Fungi, in which are included a number 
of species, all of which are parasites in the in- 
terior of plants. Some of them are hurtful to certain 
cultivated plants. There is considerable doubt as to the 
actual number of distinct species of Pythium, as several 
are probably the same Fungus under different names ; 
e.g., the following have been described as found in 
Potato plants : P. Equiseti (Sadeb.), P. incertum (Renny), 
P. vexans (De By.), and P. proliferum (De By.). In 
regard to the first three of these, Mr. W. G. Smith 
expresses his inability to distinguish them from one 
another. The genus belongs to a group of Fungi 
with distinct mycelium, producing sporangia at the tips 
of the branches, in which zoospores are produced, in the 
form of fragments of protoplasm, each provided with two 
cilia; or, rather, the zoospores are formed after the con- 
tents of the sporangia flow out into the surrounding 
water. On the mycelinm, sexnal reproduction is effected 
by the formation of a globular cell (the oosphere) on 
the end of a short branch (oogonium). Near this another 
small branch forms, and, growing to and piercing the 
oogonium, fertilises the oosphere, and produces thereby 
a single resting spore or oospore within it. The very 
nearly allied genus, Saprolegnia, differs from Pythium 
in the zoospores being formed inside the sporangia, and 
in more than one oospore being formed in each oogonium. 

The food or host-plants inhabited by species of 
Pythium belong to widely-separated groups, including 
Algae, prothaUi, and leafy plants of Mquiseta, or Horse- 
tails, prothalli of Ferns, and Potatoes. P. de Baryanum, a 
widely-distributed parasite, lives in germinating plants of 
Clover, Spurrey, Camelina, Maize, &o. This last species 
renders the lowest part of the young stems soft and 
tender, and soon causes decay. Its mycelium traverses 
all the parts that appear withered. In damp air, branches 
grow out, and form on the tip rounded cells, in some 
of which are produced zoospores, in others oospores, and 
on other branches conidia are formed. In whatever way 
formed, the spores give origin to a mycelium, which 
bores into suita,ble food-plants and reproduces the 
Fungus. 

Remedies are hardly to be found, owing to the species 
of Pythium being internal parasites. Diseased plants 
should be removed and destroyed, to prevent the spread 
of these or of any other causes of disease. 

pyXIDANTKEItiA (from pyxis, pyxidos, a box, and 
anthera, an anther; the anther opening as if by a lid). 
Obd. Biapensiacem. A monotypic genus, closely allied to 
Diapensia. The species is a minute, prostrate, creeping 
herb or sub-shrub. It is a remarkably pretty little plant 
for the rock garden, and thrives best in very sandy soil, 
and in sunny situations. 

P. Iiarbulata (small-bearded).* Pine-barren Beauty, ft. white or 
rose, solitary, sessile, very numerous ; corolla flve-lobed, shortly 
campanulate, the lobes patent and obovate. Early summer. 
I. imbricate, naiTOW, oblanceolate, entire, bearded at the base, 
mostly alternate on the sterile branches, h. 2in. New Jersey, 
1851. (B. M. 4592.) Syn. Diapensia barbulata. 

PYXIDATE. Furnished with a lid. 



QITASKI. A term, used in Latin compounds, signi- 
fying four ; e.g., Q^i^'drifoliolate, when a, petiole bears 
four leaflets from the same point ; Quadrijugate, in four 
pairs. 



QUADRIA. A synonym of Guevina (which see). 
QUAKIN-G- GRASS. See Briza. 

QVAIiIiA (the native name in Guiana). Oed. 
Vochysiacece. A genus comprising about twenty-flve 
species of curious, stove, resinous trees, natives of 
Brazil and Guiana. Flowers yellow, pink, or blue, rather 
large, disposed in lateral and terminal racemes or 
panicles ; sepals flve, free ; petal one, unguiculate, 
obovate or obcordate. Leaves opposite or verticillate, 
coriaceous, petiolate, costate ; petioles biglandulose at 
base. The only species in cultivation — Q. rosea — 
thrives in a compost of peat and leaf mould. Propaga- 
tion may be effected by seeds, sown on a hotbed ; or 
by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, inserted in sandy 
soil, under a bell glass, in bottom heat. 
Q. rosea (rose-coloured), ft., petal, as well as the large segment 
of the calyx, white on the outside, rose-coloured on the inside, 
entire ; spur shorter than the calyx. I. elliptic, acuminate, 
glabrous on both surfaces, h. 30ft. Guiana. (A. G. 1.) Syh. 
Q. violacea. 
Q. violacea (violaceous). A synonym of Q. rosea. 

QTJAIMCASH, or CAMASH. A common name for 
Camassia esculenta. 

QUAMOCLIT. Included under Ipomoea (which see) . 

QTJAQUA (name given to the plant by the Hotten- 
tots, who eat the stems raw). Obd. Asclepiadece. A 
monotypic genus. The species is an erect, dwarf, 
branched, and rather bushy, greenhouse succulent, allied 
to Boucerosia, requiring culture similar to Stapelia 
(which see). 

Q, hottentotorum (Hottentot). Ji. in fascicles of six to ten or 
more, along the grooves between the angles of the branches, on 
very short pedicels ; calyx pale green or purplish ; corolla pale 
greenish-yellow, iin. in diameter, with live spreading lobes; 
corona pale yellow, very minute. Older stems Iin. thick, younger 
ones iin. to |in. thick ; angles four, rounded, armed with stout, 
horizontal or slightly decurved, decussate, brown-pointed teeth. 
h. 4in. to 6in. Plant greyish-green or purplish, glabrous. Nama- 
qualand, 1878. (G. C. n. s., xii. 1.) 

QUAKTIITIA. A synonym of Pterolobium (which 
see). 

QUASSIA (a name applied by Linnseus to a tree of 
Surinam, in honour of a negro, Quassi or Coissi, who 
employed its bark as a remedy for fever). Okd. Sima- 
ruiem. A monotypic genus, the species being a, lofty, 
stove tree, more curious than beautiful, and in appear- 
ance similar to the common Ash. It thrives in a com- 
post of rich, sandy loam and leaf mould. Propagated 
by cuttings, made of ripe shoots, and inserted in sand, 
under a bell glass, in heat. 

O. amara (bitter), ft. scarlet, largej tubulose, arranged in ter- 
minal clusters. {. alternate, impari-pinnate ; petioles winged ; 
leaflets opposite, entire, h. 20ft. Tropical America, 1790. The 
wood of this tree is destitute of smell, but has an intensely bitter 
taste, on which account it was used as a tonic ; the root and the 
bark have also been considered valuable remedies in dysentery. 
(B. M. 497.) 

QUATERNARY, QUATERNATE. Disposed in 
fours. 

QUEBEC OAK. See Quercus alba. 
QUEEIT LILY. See Phaedranassa. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOWS. See Spirsa 
Ulmaria. 

QUEKETTIA (named in honour of the late E. J. 
Quekett, F.L.S.', an excellent botanical observer, and 
one of our best vegetable anatomists). Oed. Orchidem. 
A monotypic genus. The species is a singular little 
epiphyte, of more botanical than horticultural interest. 
It requires culture similar to Fleurothallis (which see). 

Q. miorosoopioa (microscopic), ft. yellow, nearly sessile, cylin- 
drical, gin, long, disposed in a panicle about 3in. long. I. terete, 
subulate, about Sin. long, mottled with light gi-eon, deep green, 
and purple. Brazil. 

QUELTIA. Included under Narcissus. 

QUERCITRON. See Querons tinctoiria. 
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QTJZIRCUS (the Latin name). Oak. Obd. CwpuUferce. 
A well-known genua, comprising nearly 300 species, of 
mostly hardy trees, rarely shrubs. Flowers monoecious, 
in unisexual, amentaceous or erect, very rarely andro- 
gynous, sessile or sub-sessile spikes; males in catkins, 
with usually six, sometimes ten to twelve stamens ; 
females solitary, inclosed in imbricating bracts or scales, 
with a more or less perfect three-celled ovary, very rarely 
four or five-celled. Nut (glans or acorn) fixed to, or 
included within, a cup; seed, by abortion, usually soli- 
tary. Leaves alternate, annual or perennial, entire, 
toothed, or lobed, membranous or coriaceous, penni- 
veined. As acorns do not long retain their germinative 
powers, it is best to sow them soon after they are ripe. 
It is of little use trying to import from, or export to, 
distant countries seeds of any of the species unless these 
are packed tightly in damp clay or earth. The curious 
variegated and other forms of the common Oak, &c., 
must be propagated by grafting. See also Oak. A 
selection from the introduced species and their varieties 
is given below. They are hardy trees, except where 
otherwise stated. The flowers are usually produced in 
spring, and the nuts shed in the autumn. 

Q. acuta (acute-leaved), fi., catkins flexile, shorter than the 
leaves, pendulous, solitary or fasciculate ; female spikes short, 
/r., cup hemispherical, with concentric rings ; nut ovoid or ellip- 
soid, apiculate, thrice exceeding the cup. I. acute or obtuse at 
base, elliptic or oblong, abruptly acuminate, entire or undulate- 
crenate towards the apex, 2in. to ^^l-Ain. long, |in. to 2in. broad ; 
young ones fulvous-tomentose, older ones glabrous ; petioles 
about lin. long ; stipules §in. long, narrow-linear, pilose at back. 
Japan. Ti'ee or shrub. Of this evergreen species there are two 
varieties in gardens : albo-nervis, with white-veined, and rcseo- 
TierviSf with red-veined, leaves. (W. & F. 85.) Syn. Q. Buergeri. 

Q. ^gilops. -(Egilops, Vallonea, or Velani Oak. Jl. greenish- 
white, fr. , cup very large, hemispherical, with lanceolate, elon- 
gated, spreading scales ; nut brown, very ornamental. I. ovate- 
oblong, with bristle-pointed, tooth-like lobes, hoary beneath. 
h. 20ft. to 50ft. Grecian Archipelago, 1731. Evergreen or nearly 
so. The cups and acorns are exported from the Levant in 
large quantities, being in great demand for tanning purposes. 
(K. E. B. 7.) Syn. Q. Ungeri ^K. E. E. 13). Of this species, 
there are two varieties : latifoUa, with rather broader leaves, 
and pendula, with drooping branches. 

Q. agrifolia (scabby-leaved). Enceno Oak. Jl., catkins longer 
than the leaves. Jr., cup turbinate, ^in. broad, with adpressed 
scales, more or less ciliated on their margins ; nut §in. to iiin. 
long, ovoid-oblong, exserted, acute. I. broadly ovate or oval, sub- 
cordate, remotely spine-toothed, l^in. to 2in. long, seven to 
eighteen lines broad, chartaceous ; adult ones glabrous ; petioles 
^in. long. Young branches pubescent, h. 20ft. California, 1849. 
Evergreen. (J. H. S. vi. 157.) 

Q. alba (white). American White Oak ; Quebec Oak. Jl., catkins 
slender. Jr., cup hemispherical-saucer-shaped, rough or tubercled 
at maturity, naked, much shorter than the nut, which is about 
lin. long, ovoid or oblong, with an edible kernel. I., mature ones 
3in. to 6in. long, lin. to 3in. broad, obovate-oblong, obliquely cut 
into from three to nine oblong or linear, obtuse, mostly entire 
lobes, smooth, pale or glaucous beneath, bright green above. 
h. 60ft. North America, 1724. A large and valuable, deciduous 
tree. (B. M. PI. 250 ; E. T. S. M. i. 145.) In the variety repmida, 
the leaves are irregularly sinuated or sinuately lobed. 

Q. acLuatica (aquatic). Water Oak. fr. small ; cup saucer-shaped 
or hemispherical ; nut dark brown, globular -ovoid. I. obovate- 
spathulate or narrowly wedge-shaped, with a long tapering base, 
and an often obscurely three-lobea summit, varying to oblanceo- 
late, thick, lin. to 4in. long, iin. to 2in. broad ; those on seedlings 
and strong shoots often incised or sinuate-pinnatifid, then mostly 
bristle-pointed ; petioles rarely iin. long. h. 60ft. to 80ft. North 
America (near popds, &c.), 1723. Deciduous. The wood of this 
species is similar to that of all other North American Oaks. 

O, austriaca sempervirens (evergreen Austrian). A synonym 
of Q. glandulifera. 

Q. Ballota (Ballota). Barbary Oak; Sweet Acorn Oak. fr., 
scales of the cup usually convex at back ; kernel of a mild and 
agreeable flavour. I. often rounded at base, dentate or entire, 
very hoary beneath. South-west Europe, &c. 

Q. Iiainbussefolia (Bambusa-leaved). A synonym of Q. salicina. 

Q» Banister! (Banister's). A synonym of Q. ilicifolia. 

O. bicolor (two-coloured). Swamp White Oak. ^., catkins pilose. 
fr. borne on peduncles much longer than the petioles ; cup hemi- 
spherical, about ^in. long, hoary, the upper scales awn-shaped, 
sometimes forming a mossy -fringed margin ; nut scarcely lin. long, 
ellipsoid. I. obovate or oblong-obovate, wedge-shaped at base, 
coarsely sinuate-crenate and often rather pinnatifld than toothed, 
soft-downy and white-hoary beneath, the main primary veins 
six to eight pairs, lax and a little prominent, h. 60ft. North 



Quercus — continued. 

America, 1800. Deciduous. (E. T. S. M. 153.) Syn. Q. Prinus 
tomentosa. 

Q,, Buerger! (Buerger's). A synonym of Q. acuta. 

O, Catesbsei (Catesby's). Scrub Oak. fr. hemispherical- turbinate 
half as long as the blackish, ellipsoid nut, with adpressed, slightly 
silky scales. I. 4in. to 7in. long, 3in. to 6in. broad, shortly petiolate, 
cuneate at base, oblong, deeply cut into three to five unequal, 
often falcate or spreading, ovate, acuminate lobes, which are 
subulate-niucronate at the apex, and also sometimes on the 
margins, the central one trilobed ; young ones pubescent, adult 
ones glabrous, h. 15ft. to 30ft. North America, 1823. Deciduous. 




Fig. 342. Branch of Quercus Cerris, with Male Catkins. 

O. Cerris (Cerris).* Bitter, Mossy-cupped, or Turkey Oak. 
Jl. greenish. white ; catkins pubescent, lin. to 3in. long ; females 
at the sides of a short peduncle, fr. solitary or twin ; cup hemi- 
spherical, bristly, with elongated, pubescent scales ; nut brown, 
cylindrical, fin. to l^in. long. I. oblong or obovate, variable, 
sinuate- toothed or often pinnatifld, with obtuse or acute, often 
mucronulate lobes, very shortly pilose on both sides, larely 
stellate above, on very short petioles ; stipules narrow-linear, 
pilose. Young branches pubescent, h. 40ft. to 60ft. South 
Europe, &c., 1735. See Figs. 342 and 343. (W. D. B. ii. 92.) 

Q. C. austriaca (Austrian). I. on rather long stalks, ovate- 
oblong, slightly but copiously sinuated, downy and hoary 
beneath ; lobes short, ovate, acute, entire ; stipules shorter than 
the footstalks, h. 40ft. South-east Europe, 1824. (K. E. E. 20, 
under name of Q. austriaca.) 

O. C, crispa (curled). I. somewhat curled at the edges. Bark 
corky, h. over 60ft. 

Q. C. dentata (toothed). A garden synonym of Q. C. subperennin. 

Q. C, fulhamensis (Fulham). A garden synonym of Q. C. 
rennis. 



O. C. Lucumbeana (Lucombe). A garden synonym of Q. C. 
subperennis. 

Q, C. pendllla (pendulous). I. narrow, deeply lobed ; lobes ob- 
tuse or sub-acute. Branches long, pendent or prostrate. 

Q. C. subperennis (almost evergreen), fr., scales of the cup 
ovate, loosely erect. I. variable, sometimes incised, sometimes 
curled, almost evergreen. This variety is also known in gardens 
as Q. C. dentata (W. D. B. 93), Q. C. fulhamensis (G. C. 
n. s., viii. 139), and Q. C. Lucumheana. 

Q. C. variegata (variegated). In this variety, the leaves are 
variegated. 

O. cinerea (ashy-grey). Blue Jack ; Upland Willow Oak. 
Ji., catkins lin. to l^in. long. fr. solitary, sessile or very shortly 
pedunculate ; cup hemispherical-turbinate, with adpressed, silky 
scales ; nut globular, often half as long again as the cup. I. acute 
or obtuse at base, oblong or obovate-oblong, often obtuse, mucro- 
nate, entire, sparsely stellate-hairy above, and thickly so below, 
iiin. to 3in. long, six to ten lines broad, on very short petioles. 
North America, 1789. A small, twisted, sub-evergreen tree, 
rarely exceeding 30ft. in height, the bark yielding a yellow dye. 
Syn. Q. Phellos cinerea. 

Q. coccifera (berry -bearing). Kermes Oak. Jl., males on lon^, 
slender peduncles ; females sessile, three to seven, on a rachis 
eight to fifteen lines long. fr. on a short, thick peduncle, some- 
times sub-sessile, solitary or twin ; cup hemispherical, with 
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velvety, sub-eciual scales ; nut more or less exserted, rarely in- 
cluded. I. elliptic or oblong, cordate at base, or obtuse or rarely 
acute, sparsely spiny-tootbed or mucronate-serrate, or rarely 
entire, riffid, on snort petioles. Branchlets stellately pubescent. 
h. 15ft. South Europe, &c., 1683. Evergreen. The bark of this 
species is used by tanners, and it sustains an insect like the 
cochineal, which is used as a crimson dye. (K. E. E. 29 : 
S. F. G. 944.) 




Fig. 343. Branchlet of Quercus Cerris, with Acorn. 

Q. cocoinea (scarlet).* Jl., catkins pilose, fr. top-shaped or hemi- 
spherical, with a conical, scaly base, seven to nine lines broad, 
coarsely scaly ; nut ^in. to |in. long, half or more covered by the 
cup. I., in the ordinary forms (at least, on full-grown trees), 
bright green, shining above, turning red in autumn, deeply 
pinnatifid, 3in. to Sin. long, 2in. to 5in. broad ; lobes divergent 
and sparingly cut-toothed ; petioles lin. to Sin. long. h. 50ft. 
North America, 1691. Deciduous- (E. T. S. M. 163.) 

Q. conferta (clustered).* Hungarian Oak. I. very shortly stalked 
or almost sessile, 5in. to Tin. or more long, 3in. to 4in. broad, 
pubescent beneath with stellate hairs, oblong-obovate, tapering 
gradually to the base, pinnately lobed ; lobes oblong, acute, not 
spine-pointed, entire or slightly lobulate ; petioles pilose ; stipules 
longer than the petioles. South-eastern Europe. (G. C. n. s., 
V. ra.) Syn. Q. pannonica. 

Q,, cupressoldes (Cypress -like). A synonym of Q. pedunculata 
fastigiata. 

Q. cnspidata (cuspidate). Jl., catkins slender, simple or 
branched, almost equalling the leaves, slightly erect, fr. in an 
alternate, ovoid, acute, fulvous-velvety spike, the scales sub- 
verticillate, connate except at the apex, including the nut. 
I. acute or obtuse at base, ovate -lanceolate or oblong, acuminate, 
entire or undulate-serrate, coriaceous, liin. to 3iin. long, seven to 
fifteen lines broad, on short petioles ; young ones pilose^ adults 
glabrous, h. 30ft. Japan. Evergreen. (G. C. n. s., xii. 233 ; 
S. Z. F. J. 2.) anguatiiolia and latifolia are respectively narrow- 
leaved and broad-leaved forms, variegata is a form with prettily- 
variegated foliage. 

O. denslflora (dense-flowered). Jl., catkins dense-flowered, 
equalling or slightly longer than the leaves, fr. one to three on a 
peduncle shorter than the petioles ; cup iin. long, nearly |in. 
broad, the outer scales silky, the inner ones adpressed, iin. long ; 
nut half-exserted, ovoid, pubescent. I. obtuse or rarely acute at 
base, oblong, ovate, or obovate-oblong, obtuse or sub-acute at 
apex ; margins cartilaginous, revolute, undulated^ entire or nearly 
so ; young ones stellately tomentose on both sides. California, 
1865. Semi-evergreen tree or shrub. 



Quercns — contvnue d. 
Q. Escnlns (Esculus). Italian Oak. fr. nearly sessile, solitary 
or in pairs ; cup scaly, hemispherical ; nut the size of a small pea. 
I. scattered, aggregated at the top, ovate-oblong, sinuated, 
smooth, paler beneath, 2in. to 3in. long, not more than l^in. 
broad ; segments bluntish, somewhat angular at the base. 
h. 20ft. to 30ft. South Europe, 1739. 

Q. falcata (sickle-shaped). American "Spanish" Oak. Jl., cat- 
kins slender, pilose, 2m. to 3in. long. fr. solitary or twin, on a 
very short peduncle ; cup saucer-shaped, with a somewhat tur- 
binate base, about half the length of the globose, brown nut, 
which is four to five lines long. I. obtuse or rounded at the base, 
very variable, three to five-lobed above, greyish-downy or fulvous 
underneath, 3in. to 5in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad ; lobes prolonged, 
mostly narrow and more or less scythe-shaped, especiall;^ the ter- 
minal one, entire or sparingly cut-toothed. North America, 1763. 
A large, deciduous tree, often 80ft. high ; bark rich in tannin. 

Q. fermginea (rusty). A synonym of Q. nigra. 

O. fruticosa (shrubby). A synonym of Q. humilis. 

Q. glabra (glabrous). Japanese Oak. fi., male spikes l^in. to 2in. 
long, erect, usualljr solitary, the rachis slightly adpressed-pilose. 
fr. solitary or fascicled and connate at the sides of a peduncle ; 
cup hemispherical, seven to eight lines broad, with cinereous- 
velvety, adpressed scales, thrice exceeded by the oblong nut. 
I. obovate-oblong, long-narrowed to the base, obtuse at apex, 
acuminate, entire, glabrous, 2in. to 4in. long, lln. to l^in. broad, 
on petioles nearly iin. long. Branches glabrous, h. 
Japan, 1879. Evergreen. (G. C. n. s., xiv. 785 ; S. Z. F. J. i. 89.) 

Q. glandulifera (gland-bearing).* Jl., catkins filiform, loose, pen- 
dulous ; female spikes hoary-pubescent, longer or shorter than 
the petioles, few-flowered, fr. solitary or few to a pedimcle ; cup 
hemispherical, five to eight lines broad, with adpressed, puberu- 
lous, lanceolate scales ; nut ovoid or ellipsoid, twice or thrice 
exceeding the cup. I. obtuse or rarely acute at base, elliptic, 
obovate, or lanceolate, acute or acuminate, rarely obtuse, glan- 
dular-serrate, 2in. to oin, long, |in. to 2in. broad ; young ones 
adpressedly silky ; adults glabrous above ; petioles varying from 
one to six lines long. h. . Japan, 1870. Evergreen. The 
plant grown in gardens under this name, and figured G. C. n. s., 
xiv. 714, is probably a hybrid from Q. Cerris subperennis. Stns. 
Q. austriaca sempervirens, Q. scleropkylla (of gardens). 

O, glauca (glaucous). Jl., catkins loose-fiowered, diffuse, solitary 
or fasciculate, nearly 2in. long, the rachis tomentose. fr. solitary 
or twin, on a very short peduncle ; cup hemispherical, four to five 
lines long, with five to seven concentric, silky lamellEe ; nut ovoid- 
acute, about eight lines long, I. acute or slightly obtuse at base, 
ovate-lanceolate or oblong, acuminate, serrate or undulate-serrate, 
2iin. to 5in. long, fin. to^n. broad ; young ones much narrowed 
at base, sparsely pilose above, adpressedly silky beneath. Young 
branches sparsely pilose, h. 30ft. Japan, 1822. Deciduous. Of 
this species, several varieties are to be found in gardens. 

G. gramuntla (Gramont). A synonym of Q. Hex. 

Q. liumilis (dwarf), fr. sessile or shortly pedunculate ; cup 
shortened, broadly cyathiform, with adpressed, greyish-pubescent 
scales ; nut more or less exceeding the cup. 1. someUmes per- 
sistent, shortly petiolate, ovate, elliptic, or obovate, with irregmar, 
acute or obtuse teeth, lin. to liin. long, iin, to lin. broad, on 
very short petioles, sparsely puberulous above, hoary beneath. 
h. 1ft. to 12ft. South-west Europe, 1874. Shrub or under-shmb. 
(G. C. n. s., i. 113.) Syn. Q. fruticosa. 

Q. Ilex (Holly).* Evergreen, Holly, or Holm Oak. Jl. solitary or 
few on a peduncle, or sub-sessile ; cup hemispherical or rarely 
turbinate, with velvety, erect, more or less adpressed scales, 
rarely slightly spreading at apex ; nut fully twice as large as the 
calyx. I. elliptic, oblong, ovate or lanceolate, acute, toothed or 
entire, coriaceous, glabrous above, beneath, as well as on the 
branches, velvety stellate-hoary. South Europe, 1581. A large, 
evergreen shrub, or low or middle-sized tree, of which there are 
many varieties. (K. E. E. 38 ; \V. D. B. 90.) Syn. Q. gramuntia. 
The principal forms are : crispa, leaves wrinkled at the edges ; 
fagifolia, leaves broader and less rigid, more or less undulated, 
and sometimes slightly serrated ; integrifolia, leaves lanceolate, 
entire ; latifolia, leaves broad and almost entire ; lonpifolia, leaves 
very long and narrow ; serratifolia, leaves lanceolate, serrated ; 
Fordii (Syn. fastigiata), habit pyramidal, not spreading as in the 
type (R. H. 1861, 114). 

Q. I. fastigiata (pyramidal). A synonym of Q. I. Fordii. 

Q, llicifolla (Holly-leaved)., Bear or Black Scrub Oak. fr., cup 
saucer-shaped, about half as long as the fully-developed nut, 
turbinate at base; nut brown, ovoid, globular, five to six lines 
long. I. obovate, wedge-shaped at base, an^larly five (rarely 
three to seven) lobed, 2in. to 4in. long, white-downy beneath, 
rather thick, on slender petioles; lobes short and triangular, 
spreading. Young branches slightly velvety-hoary, h. 3ft. to 8ft 
North America, 1800. A straggling, deciduous shrub. (E. T. S. M. 
171.) Syn. Q. Banisteri. 

Q. Imbrlcarla (imbricating). Laurel Oak ; Shingle Oak. 
Jl., catkins slender, pilose, lin. to l^in. long. fr. solitary, sessile 
or very shortly pedunculate ; cup three to four lines long, narrowed 
at the base, inclosing one-halt to one-third of the nearly hemi- 
spherical nut, the broad and whitish scales closely adpressed 
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Quei^cus — continued. 

I entire, 3in. to bin. long, lanceolate-oblong, acute or obtuse at 
each end, mucronate, pale and downy beneath, borne on short 
petioles, h. 40ft. to 50ft. North America. Deciduous. 

Q. incana (hoary). Jl., catkins slender, often lin. long. /r. solitary, 
twin, or in threes ; cup, when young, covered with ovate, adpressed, 
pubescent scales ; nut ovoid-oblong, half as long again as the cup. 
L ovate -lanceolate or oblong, obtuse at base, acuminate at apex, 
remotely serrated except at base, stellate-puberulous above, 
minutely stellate-tomentose beneath. Young branches velvety- 
hoary, h. 40ft. Nepaul, 1818. Evergreen. Syn. Q. lanata. 

Q. inversa (inverted-fruited). A synonym of Q. tlialassica. 

Q. lanata (woolly). A synonym of Q. incana, 

Q. libani (Lebanon). Jr. solitary, sub-sessile; cup campanulate, 
3in. to lin. long, with thick, greyish-velvety, adpressed scales ; 
nut broadly ellipsoid, depressed at apex, slightly or twice exceed- 
ing; the cup. I. ovate-lanceolate, acute, obtuse or acute at base, 
l^in. to 3in. long, eight to fifteen lines broad, deeply crenate- 
serrate, glabrous above, the young ones minutely stellate- 
puberulous beneath, h. 30ft. Syria, 1870. (R. H. 1872, 155, and 
1877, 172.) The form pendula has pendulous branches. 

Q. Ijnrata (lyrate). Over-cup Oak ; Water White Oak. fr. sessile, 
lin. long; cup round-ovate, with rugged scales, almost covering 
the roundish nut. l. 5in. to 8in. long, shortly stalked, crowded 
at the ends of the branchlets, obovate- oblong, acute at the base, 
seven to nine-lobed, white-tomentose beneath, or at len^h 
smoothish, shining above ; lobes triangular, acute, and entire, 
h. 50ft. North America, 1786. Deciduous. 

O. macrocarpa (large-fruited). Burr Oak ; Mossy-cup White 
Oak. fr., cup very variable, especially in size, deep, thick, and 
woody, conspicuously imbricated with hard and thick, pointed 
scales, the upper ones awned, so as to make a mossy-fringed 
border ; nut broadly ovoid, lin. to l?fin. long, half immersed in, 
or entirely inclosed by, the cup. I. obovate or oblong, lyrately 
pinnatifld or deeply sinuate-lobed, or nearly parted, irregular, 
downy or pale beneath, 4in. to 15in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad ; 
lobes sparingly and obtusely toothed, or the smaller ones entire. 
h. 30ft. North America. A handsome, deciduous tree. (E. T. S. M. 
149.) Q. oUvceformis is regarded, by Professor Asa Gray, as a mere 
form of this species, mth oblong cups and nuts, and narrower 
and more deeply lobed leaves. 

O. montana (mountain). A synonym of Q. Frinus. 

Q,, nigra (black).* Barren or Black Jack Oak. fr. sub-sessile, 
solitary or twin ; cup top-shaped, coarse-scaly ; nut short, ovoid. 
I. broadly cuneate, but sometimes rounded or obscurely cordate 
at the base, widely dilated and somewhat trilobed (rarely five- 
lobed) at the summit, occasionally with one or two lateral, con- 
spicuously bristle-tipped lobes or teeth, rusty-pubescent beneath, 
shining above, 4in. to 9in. long, li, 8ft. to 25ft. North America, 
1739. Deciduous. Syn. Q. ferruginea. 

Q,, obtusiloba (obtuse-lobed). A synonym of Q. stellata. 

Q. olivsBformis (Olive-shape-fruited). A variety of Q. macrocarpa. 

Q, palustris (marsh-loving). Pin Oak. Jl., catkins pilose ; cup 
flat saucer- shaped, five to seven lines broad, sometimes contracted 
into a short scaly base or stalk, five-scaled, very much shorter 
than the ovoid or globose acorn, which is five to seven lines long. 
I. deeply pinnatltid, with divergent lobes and broad rounded 
sinuses, h. 60ft. North America, 1800. Deciduous. (E. T. S. M. 
167.) 

Q. pannonica (Hungarian). A synonym of Q. conferta. 

Q,. pectinata (comb-like). A synonym of Q. pedunculata fiMcifolia. 

Q. pedunculata (peduncled).* fr., cup imbricated; nut oblong ; 
stalk elongated. I. oblong, smooth, dilated upwards; sinuses 
rather acute ; lobes obtuse. Branches spreading, tortuous, h. 50ft. 
to over 100ft. Europe (Britain), &c. Deciduous. A sub-species 
of Q. Robur. (Sy. En. B. 1288.) The following are varieties : 

Q. p. Concordia (Concordia).* I. bright yellow, maintaining 
their colour throughout the season. In places where this variety 
succeeds well, it is one of the most effective of golden-foliaged 
trees. (I. H. xiv. 537.) 

Q. p. fastigiata (pyramidal). A handsome tree, with erect, 
pyramidal branches; in general form it resembles the Lombardy 
Poplar. (G. C. n. s., xix. 179.) Syns. Q. 'cupressoides, Q. pyra- 
midalis (of gardens). 

Q. p. filicifolia (Fern-leaved). I. with narrow lobes almost cut 
down to the midrib. Syn. Q. pectinata (G. C. n. s., xiv. 632). 

O. p. heterophylla (variable-leaved).* I. variable in outline, 
irregularly sinuate or lobed. 

Q. p. Hodginsii (Hodgins'). I. much smaller than in the type. 
Habit pyramidal. 

Q. p. pendula (pendulous). Weeping Oak. A variety with 
pendulous branches. 

Q. p. purpurascens (purplish). I., young ones almost entirely 
purple, very striking. Young shoots and footstalks tinged with 
purple. 
Q. p. variegata (variegated). I. variegated with purple and 

white. 
Q, Phellos (Phellos).* Willow Oak. fi., catkins slender, half as 
long as the leaves, fr. solitary, sessile or very shortly peduncu- 
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Quercus — continued. 

late; cup saucer-shaped, with ovate, adpressed, obtuse, silky 
scales ; nut usually one-half longer than the cup. I. acute or 
obtuse at base, linear-oblong, bristly-acuminate or cuspidate, 
entire or undulated, light green, 3in. to 4in. long. h. 50ft. North 
America, 1723. Deciduous. 

Q. P. cinerea (ashy-grey). A synonym of Q. cinerea. 

Q. Frinus (Prinus). Chestnut Oak. fr. on peduncles shorter 
than the petioles ; cup thick, iin. to lin. wide, mostly tubercu- 
late, with hard and stout scales, hoary, about half the length of 
the edible nut, which is lin. or less long. I. variable, obovate or 
oblong, with an obtuse or acute base, undulateljj crenate-toothed, 
minutely downy beneath ; the main primary ribs ten to sixteen 
pairs, straight, prominent beneath, h. 20ft. to 90ft. North 
America, 1730. Deciduous. Syn. Q, montana. 

Q,, P. tomentosa (tomentose). A synonym of P. bicolor. 

Q. pseudosuber. Bastard Cork-tree ; False Cork Oak. ft., male 
catkins numerous, 2in. long ; female flowers scattered, fr. few, 
shortly pedunculate or sub-sessile ; cup ^in. to lin. long, hemi- 
spherical or obovoid-turbinate ; scales greyish pubescent, at length 
spreading or reflexed ; nut often twice as long as the cup. I. ob- 
tuse or acute at base, ovate or oblong, 2Jin. to 3in. long, shortly 
petiolate, toothed or crenate, mucronate, above sparsely, and 
below thickly, white-pubescent ; stipules narrow -linear, pubes- 
cent, h. 50ft. South Europe, 1824. Evergreen. (K. E. E. 35.) 
Syn. Q. Tumeri. 

O, pyramidalis (pyramidal). A garden synonym of Q. pedun- 
culata fastigiata. 

Q,. pyrenaica (Pyrenean). A synonym of Q. Toza. 

Q, reticulata (netted). Jr. on long peduncles; cup hemi- 
spherical, pubescent, two to four lines long, with adpressed 
scales ; nut semi-exserted. I. shortly petiolate or sub-sessile, sub- 
cordate or cordate at base, obovate, rounded at the ai)ex, 2in. to 
4in. long, l^in. to 3in. broad, mucronate, crenate-denticulate, or 
almost entire, glabrescent above, fulvous-tomentose and reticu- 
lated beneath. Young branches yellow-tomentose. A. 10ft. 
Mexico, 1840. Half-hardy evergreen. 

Q. Robur (Robur). Black Oak ; Common Oak. Under this name 
Hooker, De Candolle, and other eminent authorities, include 
Q. pedunculata and Q. sessilijlora, the British representatives of 
the genus, as sub-species ; but, for garden purposes, it is desirable 
here to accord them specific rank. See also Oak. 

Q,, rubra (red).* Champion or Red Oak. fr., cup saucer-shaped 
or flat, with a narrow, raised border (^in. to lin. in diameter) of 
rather fine, closely adpressed scales, sessile or on a very short 
and abrupt, narrow stalk or neck, very much shorter than the 
oblong-ovoid or ellipsoid nut, which is lin. or less in length. 
I. acute or often obtuse at the base, elliptic or oblong, rather thin, 
moderately (rarely very deeply) pinnatifid, turning dark red after 
frost. Bark of trunk dark grey, rather smooth. North America, 
1769. A large tree. The wood is reddish and coarse-grained. 
(E. T. S. M. 169.) 

Q, salicina (Willow-like). Willow Oak. Jl., catkins shorter than 
the leaves. Jr. solitary, on a short peduncle ; cup shortly hemi- 
spherical, 3in- broad, with five or six concentric zones ; nut 
ellipsoid, much exserted. I. shortly petiolate, slightly acute or 
obtuse at base, acuminate, entire or remotely serrate- denticulate, 
coriaceous, glabrous above, and beneath when old ; young ones 
adpressedly pilose beneath. Young branchlets pubescent. 
Japan, 1860. Evergreen shrub. Syn. Q. bambuscefolia. 

Q,, sclerophylla (hard-leaved), of Lindley. Jr. sessile, approxi- 
mating ; cup sub-globose, iin. broad, tomentose, with adpressed 
scales ; nut slightly protruding, pubescent. I. petiolate, ovate or 
elliptic, sub-acute at base, obtuse and narrowed at apex, deeply 
serrate, 3in. to 6in. long, liin. to 3in. broad, glabrous above, 
glaucous-pubescent beneath. Branches glabrous. North China, 
1850. Evergreen shrub. (L. & P. F. G. i. 59.) 

Q. sclerophylla (hard-leaved), of gardens. A synonym of 
P. glandulifera. 

Q. serrata (serrated).^ Japanese Silkworm Oak. ft., catkins 
loose, pendulous, lin. to 2in. long ; females in the axils, solitary 
or twin, fr., cup hemispherical, seven to twelve lines broad, 
with greyish-velvety scales, larger at the base ; nut ellipsoid, 
scarcely exceeding the cup. I. obtuse or rarely acute at base, 
oblong or lanceolate, acute or rarely obtuse, crenate-serrate, with 
long, bristly teeth, 2in. to 8in. long, ^in. to 2in. broad, on petioles 
^in. to lin. long ; young ones slightly silky ; adults glabrous. 
Young branches silky-pubescent, h. 6ft. Japan. Half-hardy 
evergreen. (W. & F., Dec. 12, 1883.) 

Q. sessiliflora (sessile-flowered).* fr. sessile, or on a usually 
shortened peduncle ; nut oblong. I. on more or less elongated 
petioles, oblong, smooth ; sinuses opposite, rather obtuse ; lobes 
acute, h. 60ft. Britain. Deciduous. A sub-species of Q. Robur. 
It may be distinguished from the closely-allied Q. pedunculata by 
its less tufted appearance, the paler green of its foliage, its less 
tortuous spray and branches, the lighter-coloured bark, the 
larger buds, and by the stalked leaves being frequently retained, 
after withering, until the following spring. The wood of Q. sessili- 
flora is, moreover, darker, heavier, and more elastic than that of 
Q. pedunculata ; the acorns, too, are sessile, or very shortly 
stalked. (Sy. En. B. 1289.) 
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42iLercus — continued. 

Q. s. cochleata (shell-shaped). The edges of the leaves In this 
form are curved upwards, and the upper surface is thus rendered 
more or less shell-shaped. 

Q. s. liOUetti (Louett's).* I. long, narrow, almost sessile, narrowed 
to both ends, about Sin. long and less than lin. broad. 

Q. s. rubicunda (rubicimd). I. rather deep red, especially in 
the earlier part of the summer. 

Q. Skinneri (Skinner's). Jl., catkins pubescent, fr. very distinct, 
large, on a peduncle two to six lines long ; cup flat-patelliform, 
IJin. to liin. broad, with adpressed, ovate-deltoid, sub-velvety 
scales ; nut l^in. long, and as much broad at base, globose- 
ovoid. I. long-stalked, ovate or sub -lanceolate-oblong, acute or 
obtuse at base, acuminate at apex, bristly-toothed on the mar- 
gins and at apex ; yoilng ones slightly puberulous ; adults 
glabrous. Young branches glabrous. Mexico. Shrub. (G. C. 
1841, p. 116.) 

Q. Stellata (starry). Post Oak. fr., cup deep saucer-shaped, 
naked, one-third or one-half the length of the nut, which is ovoid 
in shape, iin. to fin. long. l. greyish or yellowish-downy beneath, 
pale and rough above, thickish, sinuately cut into five to seven 
rounded, divergent lobes, the upper ones much larger and often 
one to three-notched. North America, 1819. A deciduous tree, 
rarely exceeding 50ft. in height. (E. T. S. M. 151.) Syn. Q. obtusi- 
loba. 

*•• *«'.-i I. Si ^ 





Fig. 344. Fruit and Leaves of Quebcus Suber. 

Qt, Suber (probably derived from suphar, bark).* Cork Oak ; 
Cork-tree. fr. often solitary, pedunculate or se.ssile ; cup obovate- 
hemispherical, obconical or rarely obtuse at base, iin. to Jin. long, 
and more broad, with velvety, erect and adpressed scales ; nut 
often exceeding the cup by one-half. I. usually lin. to 2in. long, 
iin. to liin. broad, on petioles two to six lines long, ovate, oval, 
or oblong, acute, toothed or rarely entire, glabrous above, 
beneath, as well as on the branchlets, stellate-velvety-hoary. 
Bark suberose. h. 25ft. South Europe, 1581. This evergreen 
tree furnishes the cork of commerce. See Fig. 344. (K. E. B. 
33; W. D. B. 80.) 

Q. thalassica (sea-green). Ji., catkins elongated, dense, pilose. 
fr. many, approximating, sessile in spikes, on peduncles 2in. to 
3in. long ; cup five lines broad, shortly hemispherical, tomentose, 
with adpressed, mucronate scales ; nut obovoid, eight line^ in 
length, long-exserted. I. acute or acuminate at base, elliptic or 
obovate-oblong, slightly obtuse, acuminated, 3in. to 5in. long, 
iin. to l^in. broad, entire or slightly serrated near the apex, 
very glabrous above, glaucous-tomentose beneath. Branches 
tomentose. China, 1850, Evergreen shrub. Syn. Q. inversa 
(L. & P. F. G. i. 36). • 

O. tinctorla (dyers'). Quercitron ; Black, Dyers', or Yellow- 
barked Oak. .fr., cup flat beneath ; nut globose. I. downy 
beneath, obovate-oblong, dilated, widely sinuated, large, turning 
brownish, orange, or dull red, in the autumn, resembling those of 
Q. coceinea, but having fewer lobes ; lobes snort, obtuse, slightly 



Qnercns — contvmied,. 

toothed, bristle-pointed. Bark dark-coloured and rough, h. BOft. 
to lOOtt. United States, 1800. (B. M. PI. 251.) 

O. Toza (Toza).* fr. sessile or shortly pedunculate ; Cup hemi 
spherical, four to 'six lines long, with loose, adpressed scales, 
pubescent outside; nut two to four times longer than the 
cup, ovate-ellipsoid. I. ovate or oblong, 2in. to 4m. long, iin. 
to Ifin. broad, variously pinnatifld, stellato-pUose above, very 
densely stellato-ruf ous-tomentose beneath ; lobes ovate or oblong, 
obtuse. South Europe, &c. Deciduous. (K. E. B. 22.) SYN. 
Q. pyrenaica. 

Q. Turner! (Turner's). A synonym of Q. pseudomber. 

Q. Ungerl (TJnger's). A synonym of Q. Jigilops. 

O. virens (green). Live Oak. fr. one to three on usually con- 
spicuous peduncles ; cup turbinate, five to eight lines long, 
greyish, with adpressed, slightly velvety scales ; nut oblong, ex- 
ceeding the cup by one-half or more. I. lin. to 3in. long, im. to 
IHn. broad, oblong-elliptical, hoary beneath as well as on the 
branches, entire or irregularly lobed-dentate. h. 40ft. or more. 
North America, 1737. Evergreen. 
QITEBITAIiES. A name given to plants which 

agrafe in general characters with Quercus. 



QVESITEIalA (named in honour of M. 
French Consul at Cayenne, who was the means of intro- 
ducing the genus to Europe). Stn. Lievena. Okd. 
Bromeliacece. A small genus (three or four species) of 
stove, herbaceous, Brazilian plants, allied to Billbergia. 
Sepals free above the ovary, ovate, imbricated; petals 
free, narrow, the apex dilated into a spreading lamina ; 
stamens three, alternating with the petals ; inflorescence 
cone-like, simple, ovoid or oblong, thick; peduncle ter- 
minal, tall, clothed with gpathe-like scales. Leaves 
clustered, long, spiniiloso-serrated. For culture, see Bill- 
bergia. 

Q. roseo-marginata (rose-margined). This is the correct 
name of the plant described in this work as Billberffia rosea- 
Tnarpinata. 
Q, rufa (red). This is the proper name of the plant described in 

this work as Billberpia Quesneliana. 
Q, Van Houttei (Van Houtte's). Jl. white, cobalt-blue at the 
tips, crowded in many series, each subtended by a bract ; bracts 
rose-colouied above, and clothed below with white down ; 
inflorescence a large, cylindrical spike, borne on a scape lift, 
to 2ft. high. I. numerous, armed with strong spines, some- 
times banded with white beneath. (B. H. 1881, 18.) 

QtJICETHOBN. A common name for Gratmgws 
Oxyacantha. 
(^VILJi&.X-'S'R'EE. See Quillaja sapouaria. 

QUIL^AJA (from the Chilian name, Quillai or 
Oullay). Stn. Smegmadermos. Oed. Bosacem. A small 
genus (three or four species) of very glabrous, green- 
house, evergreen trees, some remarkable in possessing a 
soap-like bark ; they are natives of South Brazil, Chili, 
and Peru. Flowers rather large, tomentose ; lateral ones 
male, central ones purplish; calyx coriaceous, persistent, 
five-lobed, valvate ; petals five, small, sessile, spathulate ; 
pedicels bibraoteolate ; peduncles axillary and terminal, 
three to five-flowered. Leaves scattered, petiolate, 
simple, thickly coriaceous, almost entire, veined. The 
bark of the under-mentioned species contains a, con- 
siderable amount of carbonate of lime and other 
mineral substances, also saponine, a vegetable-soap 
principle, on which account it is used for washing and 
cleaning clothes, &c. For culture, see Eaifeiieckia. 

Q, saponarla (Soapwort). (Juillai, or Soap Bark-tree. fl. white, 
usually terminal, either solitary or from three to five on a stalk. 
April. I. oval, mostly toothed, smooth, shining, short-stalked. 
h. 50ft. to 60ft. Chili, 1832. (B. H. 1873, 254.) 

QUINABT, QUINATE. Disposed in flves. 

QUIITCE {Cydonia vulgaris). The Quince is a native 
of Northern Persia, but naturalised throughout the Medi- 
terranean region, &c., whence it was long since introduced 
to this country. It forms a spreading, deciduous tree, 
the branches of which are usually much contorted. The 
fruits emit a powerful and rather peculiar perfume when 
ripe, and are exceedingly acid and astringent in a raw 
state. They are chiefly used for making a kind of mar- 
malade, and other preserves, and for adding, in small 
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(^xdjice— continued. 
quantities, to Apples when cooking, to give briskness 
and increased flavour. The chief use of the Quince-tree 
is, perhaps, that of providing stocks whereon to graft 
Pears. It is naturally inclined to root near the surface, 
and the roots are fibry, in comparison with those of the 
Pear itself, which is also used. The Quince stock 
possesses, in most instances, the valuable property of 
dwarfing the growth of Pear-trees, and causing them to 
become more productive than they would be on their own 
roots ; hence, it is extensively and most successfully used 
for this purpose (see Fear). Most orchards — in all the 
southern parts of the country, at least — are furnished 
with one or more specimens of Quince. The trees seldom 
perfect their fruit northwards. 




Fig. 345. Fruit and Leaves op Portugal Quince. 

Propagation is most generally effected by cuttings 
and by layers ; by seeds also, when any are obtainable. 
Cuttings of the current year's wood, with a heel of two- 
year-old wood attached, may be inserted in the open 
ground, early in autumn. They soon root, and will be 
ready for grafting or budding about the second, or some- 
times the third, year afterwards. Layers may be obtained 
in quantity from an old stool that has been cut down. 
Young shoots proceed from the base, and when firm 
enough, the following autumn, these may be layered, 
or the stock itself covered with soil, into which the 
new growths will root. The following autumn, they may 
be detached and planted in nursery rows, and the next 
year other young ones will again proceed from the 
stock, which may, in turn, be similarly treated. 

The Quince is not naturally inclined to grow straight 
and upright j to get standard trees, therefore, consider- 
able attention and encouragement are necessary in train- 
ing to get a vigorous and tolerably straight stem. As 
a stock, the Quince is not much required to form 
standards : the straight stem may be obtained, as a rule, 
more easOy by adopting a system of double-grafting, as 
described under Fear. 

Quince-trees succeed best in rather moist situations, 
where the soil is rich and somewhat light, not of a 
heavy, clayey nature. An open, sunny situation is neces- 
sary where the ripening and perfecting of fruit is of 
importance. The fruits may be allowed to hang on the 
tree until the approach of frost : they are seldom ripe 
before the end of October. When gathered, they should 
be laid on clean straw, or on a cool fruit-room shelf, 
away from other specimens of fruit, until becoming quite 
yellow, when they will be fit for use. 



Quince — continued. 

There are only three principal varieties of Quince 
cultivated for the use of their fruits. These are enume- 
rated below. 

Apple-shaped. Fruit roundish, somewhat similar to an apple, 
of a rich golden colour when ripe. Tree very productive. 

Pear-shaped. Fruit pyriform, rather larger than the preceding, 
and later in ripening ; skin also paler-coloured, and rather woolly. 
This is the variety most commonly grown. 

Portugal. Fruit very large, sometimes 4in. long and Sin. in 
diameter at the thickest part, elongated, and often irregular in 
outline ; skin deep yellow, thickly covered with a wooUy sub- 
stance. This variety is superior in flavour to either of the 
others, but the tree is not so productive. It grows very 
vigorously. See Fig. 345. 

QUINCE, BENGAL. See mg\e. 

QUINm'E FLANTS. The principal of these are 
several species of Cinchona, 'viz., 0. Calisaya, C Ledger- 
iana, C. oj^cinalis, C. succirubra, &c. 

QUINQUE. A term, used in Latin compounds, sig- 
nifying five; e.g., Quinquefoliolate, five-leaved; Quinque- 
nerved, applied to a leaf having five ribs all proceeding 
from the same point of the base. 

QUINSY-BERRT. The fruit of Bibes nigrum. 

QUINTILIA. A synonym of Stauranthera (which 
see). 

QUISQUAIiIS (from quis, who, and qualis, what 
kind; it was uncertain, when the name was given, to 
what class or order the genus belonged). Obd. Gombre- 
tacece. A genus consisting of two species of stove, 
climbing shrubs, with slender branchlets, natives of 




Fig. 345. Flowering Branchlet of Quisqualis indica. 

tropical Asia and tropical and South Africa. Flowers 
white or red (colours variable), showy, disposed in short, 
axillary and terminal spikes, sometimes racemose ; calyx 
tube produced a considerable length above the ovary ; 
petals five, large or small, obtuse. Fruit rather large, 
dry, oblong, coriaceous, five-winged, one-seeded. Leaves 
opposite or nearly so, membranous, oblong or obovate, 
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Qiiisciiialis — continued. 
acuminate, entire. Q. indica thrives in a compost of 
peat and loam, the latter preponderating. Propagation 
may be effected by cuttings of the young shoots, taken 
off with a heel,, and inserted in sand, under a bell glass, 
in bottom heat. The other species, Q. parvijlora, a 
native of Natal, is not in cultivation. 
Q. glabra (smooth). A synonym of Q. iTidica. 
Q, indica (Indian).* Kangoon Creeper. Ji. varying in colour from 

orange to red, beautiful, sweet-scented ; petals oval-oblong, 

adpressedly pubescent. May to August. I. ovate, acuminate. 

Tropical Asia and Africa, 1815. Plant pubescent or glabrous. 

See Fig. 346. (B. M. 2033; B. R. 492.) Syns. Q. glabra, 

Q. pubescens, Q. sinen^s (B. R. xxx. 15). 
Q. pubescens (downy). A synonym of Q. indica. 
Q. sinensis (Chinese). A synonym of Q. indica. 

QUIVEB-TB>I!I!. A common name for Aloe dicho- 
toma. 

QUIVISIA {Bois de Quivi is the name given in the 
Isle of Prance). Ord. Meliacem. A genus comprising 
five species of stove trees and shrubs, natives of the 
Mauritius and Madagascar. Flowers axillary, solitary 
or shortly oymose ; calyx oupular, four or five-toothed, 
persistent ; petals four or five, oblong or linear, valvate 
or imbricated. Leaves snb-opposite or alternate, simple, 
entire or pinnately lobed on the same branches, shining 
above, reticulately veined. Q. heterophylla — the only 
species introduced — requires a compost of sandy loam 
and fibry peat. It may be increased by cuttings of 
ripened shoots, inserted in sand, under a glass, in brisk 
bottom heat. 

Q. heterophylla (variable-leaved). /. white ; pedicels twin, 
axillary, one-flowered. I. alternate, oval or obovate, entire, 
sinuate-toothed or pinnatifid. h. 10ft. to 15ft. Mauritius, 1822. 
This is placed, by Baker, together ynth several other forms, 
which have been described as species, under Q. mauntiaTia. 



HrACE. " A variety of such fixity that it is repro- 
duced by seed ; also used, in a looser and more extended 
sense, for a series of related individuals, without par- 
ticular regard for rank" (Asa Gray). 

RACXSIUE. An inflorescence in which the flowers 
are arranged singly, on distinct pedicels, along a common 
axis. 

KACEMIFIiBOUS. Bearing racemes. 

RACEMOSE. In racemes ; having the appearance 
or character of a raceme. 

BACHIS, or BHACHIS. The axis of an inflores- 
cence or of a compound leaf. 

BiADEHIACHIA. a synonym of Artocarpus. 

RADIATE. Spreading from, or arranged around, a 
common centre, or around the circumference of a circle ; 
e.g., the arms of an umbel, or the ligulate florets of 
Composites. 

RADICAL. Of, belonging to, or proceeding from, a 
root, or from a root-like portion of stem at or below 
the surface of the soil. 

RADICAITT. Booting. 

RADICEL, RADICELLA. A minute root ; a 
rootlet. The tiny roots which appear on a young plant 
at the time of germination. 

RADICIFLOROTTS. Apparently flowering from 
the root. 

RADICLE. The first root of a plant, rudimentary 
in the embryo. 

RADICOSE. Having a large root. 

RADISH {Raphanus sativus). A hardy annual, cul- 
tivated from a very early period, principally for the 
use of its fleshy roots in salad preparations ; the seed- 



Radisli — continued. 
pods are also sometimes used for pickling, when they 
are young and green. Radishes are very popular, and 
much esteemed for salading, especially in spring and 
during early summer, when they grow quickly. They 
are only really tender and fit for eating during a limited 
period, from the time the roots are large enough to use 
until the tops form a few rough leaves, and show signs 
of starting a flower-stem. At this stage, the roots 
become stringy, and have a hot flavour. The chief point 
in the culture of Eadishes for maintaining a supply is 
that of sowing a small quantity frequently, to insure a 
succession. Few plants are more easily grown, or arrive 
more quickly at a stage ready for use. The early spring 
supplies are generally grown in frames by themselves, 
or along with Asparagus or Potatoes that are being 
forced. A slight bottom heat, from fermenting material, 
is sufficient to insure germination ; afterwards, air must 
be admitted as the weather permits — a temperature of 
SOdeg. in the frame is ample. The seeds are generally 
best sown broadcast, either in frames or .the open ground, 
except those intended for winter consumption, which may 
be placed in shallow drills, 6in. or Sin. apart. Sowings 
may be made in warm positions outside early in the 
year, for the purpose of obtaining crops to be used 
along with, or independent of, those from frames. From 
January to April, the young plants will require protection 
during frosty and any unfavourable weather : this may 
be afforded by bending sticks over and laying mats upon 
them. From March onwards, sowings should be made 
outside about every fortnight, supposing the produce is 
required : this insures a succession. Radishes succeed 
in any light soil ; it should be dug deeply, and be 
raked fine on the surface before the seeds are sown. 
Winter Eadishes require to be sown in July or August, 
and the plants thinned afterwards to about 4in. apart. 
For summer, a, cool, shady position should be selected ; a 
warm, sheltered situation is best suited at all other 
seasons. Birds are very fond of Radish seed ; conse- 
quently, it must be protected for a time, wherever sown. 
Throughout summer, the young plants require frequent 
waterings : if this is neglected in dry weather, they soon 
run to seed, and the roots are then of no use. 

Fungi. The Fungi parasitic on Radishes call for but 
a short notice, since only one or two of them ever do 
much damage ; and all of them grow also on other 
cultivated Cruciferce, including Cabbages and Turnips. 
The worst are the White Rust {Cystopus candidus) 
and Mildew {Peronospora parasitica). The former pro- 
duces white patches on the leaves, and also grows on 
and deforms the flowers, causing an enlargement of all 
their parts, and rendering them sterile (see Rusts). The 
Mildew (see Peronospora) is much less noticeable in 
its effects, but is not less hurtful to the plants. 

Insects. Radishes are apt to suffer from the ravages 
of the same insects as feed on Turnips. Roots of Radishes 
are eaten by the usual subterranean foes that attack 
other fleshy roots. Among these are Jidus and other 
Millipedes (which see), and the larvae of certain Noctuw, 
or Night Moths. The most dangerous of the foes that live 
on the roots are the larvae of several species of files that 
belong to the same genus as the Onion Ply (which see). 
AU of these larvse eat the roots of other Cruciferce also, 
e.ff.. Cabbage; but onfe species {At\thomyia radicum) 
has received the name of Radish Fly, from its pre- 
ference for this plant. This fly is very common through- 
out the summer. Its body is about Jin. long, and its 
spread of wings from Jin. to ^in. The body is covered, 
not very thickly, with stiff hairs. The male has the 
thorax black, with two short, grey, narrow stripes length- 
wise ; the abdomen is grey, with a black line down the 
middle and three black lines across it ; the forehead is 
white, with a black, triangular spot ; the face is whitish- 
oohreous ; the legs and antennae are black ; the wings 
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Badish — continued. 
are transparent, and the third and fourth veins in each 
converge slightly. The female differs from the male in 
the broader body, and the ash-grey colour; the stripes 
on the thorax are faint-coloured, and there is only a 
slender, dark line down the middle of the abdomen. 
The larvEe have neither head nor limbs, but are blunt 
behind, and taper to a point in front. They are yellowish, 
fleshy, and wrinkled. On the blunt hinder end are 
several fleshy lobes, and breathing-pores in two groups 
of three each. The larvEe eat into the roots, and cause 
them to rot. When full-fed, they leave the roots, and 
change, in the soil, into dull ochreous pupae of the form 




Fig. 347. Chin-i Rose Radish. 

usually met with in Diptera. The larvte of Anthomyia 
floccosa, Macq. (? A. floralis, Fall.), also feed in the roots 
of Kadishes, Cabbages, and allied plants, as do likewise 
the larvffi of A. Brassicce {see Cabbage Ply) and of 
A. (Homalomyia) canicularis ; and those of A. Baphain 
feed on Radishes in North America. All of these insects 
are very like the Eadish Ply, and it is unnecessary to 
describe them, since the habits of aU are much the 
same in all stages. The larvae have been found in large 
numbers feeding in dung, and the insects have been 
reared from this. It has also been observed that when 
ground is manured with farmyard dung, the root-crops 
are apt to suffer from the attacks of larvse of these 
flies. 

Remedies. The most effectual seems to be crude car- 
bolic acid, in solution. Successful results have followed 
its use, in the strength of half a pint of acid mixed with 
one gallon of boiling water, to which about a quart of 
soft soap has been added. This should be diluted with 
fifty gallons of water ; or it may be used even in a weaker 
solution. The plants should be watered with this fluid 
every week, after they appear above ground. Instead of 
this, much-diluted gas-water may be used ; or gas-lime 
may be sprinkled along the rows. Farmyard manure is 
not safe, if there are maggots in it; mineral manures 
may be substituted in their stead. 

Badish leaves are occasionally eaten by larvae of 
the White Butterflies (Cabbage Caterpillars), and of 
various Moths (mamestra, Plusia, Potherb IKotlis), 
as weU as by the Turnip Plea {Phyllotreta nemorum), 
and by other small beetles allied to it. The seeds are 
destroyed in the fruits by larvae of Ceuthorhynchus 



KadisL — continued, 
assimilis (Turuip-seed Weevil), which is closely allied 
to the Weevils that make galls on roots of Cabbage, 
Turnip, Charlock, and Wild Mustard. For the nature 
of the injuries in each case, and for the appropriate 
remedies, see the heading quoted for each. 

SoKTS. Of these there are many in commerce which 
may be classed as Long-rooted and Turnip-rooted varie- 
ties. There are also intermediate globular forms, and 
these are much esteemed. The following varieties are 
amongst the best : 

Black Spanish, an excellent hardy sort for autumn and winter use. 
China Rose, root oblong or somewhat conical, bright rose- 
coloured ; also a fine variety for autumn and winter (see Fig-. 347). 
Early Frame (Wood's), one of the earliest, shorter than the Long 
Scarlet, of which it is a sub-variety ; fine for forcing. Early 
Rose Globe, a very early and much-esteemed sort, of a fine, 




Fig. 348. Bakly Rose Globe Radish. 

clear rosy-scarlet, compact (see Fig. 348). French Breakfast, 
a beautiful olive-shaped variety, with white tip, of quick growth, 
and very mild flavour ; one of the best for forcing and summer 
use. Long .Scarlet, Short-top. one of the best and most 
esteemed long varieties, because of its bi-ight colour ; much cul- 
tivated for market. Olive Scarlet, an excellent sort, of quick 
growth and fine colour. Red Turmip-rooted, crisp, and of mild 
flavour ; very extensively grown for market, and well adapted for 
general summer use, because it withstands dry weather. White 
Turnip-rooted has a white skin, but otherwise differs very 
little from the red variety ; it is equally good, but the colour of 
the latter is generally preferred. 

RADIUS, BAY. The circumference of the circle 
formed by umbels or heads, or of other such parts. 

RADIX. The root ; the descending axis ; that part 
which is the development of a radicle. It differs from 
a stem, not only in its origin, but in not branching 
symmetrically, and in having no normal leaf-buds. 

BAPPIA OR ROPPIA PLANT. See Raphia 
RnfUa and R. taedigera. 

RAPNIA (named in honour of C. G. Bafn, a Danish 
botanist, who wrote a Flora of Denmark, in 1796). 
Obd. Leguminoscs. A genus comprising twenty-two 
species of glabrous, and often glaucous, greenhouse 
shrubs or sub-shrubs, confined to South Africa. Flowers 
yellow, solitary or shortly racemose, terminal or in the 
axils of bracts ; calyx unequally five-fid, the lowest seg- 
ment narrowest ; corolla glabrous ; standard roundish ; 
keel incurved, rostrate or obliquely truncate. Pods 
linear or lanceolate. Leaves simple, entire, one-nerved 
or reticulate-veined. The species, a selection of which 
is given below, thrive in a compost of fibry loam and 
sandy peat, with the addition of pieces of charcoal and 
broken pots, to keep the whole rough. Attention to 
drainage is an important point. Propagation may be 
effected, at the beginning of summer, by cuttings of firm 
side shoots, inserted in sand, and covered with a bell 
glass ; or, in spring, by seeds, sown on a hotbed. 

R. angulata (angular-branched). /., upper and lateral calyx 
lobes nearly as long as the calyx tube or somewhat longer ; 
flowering branchlets forked. May. I. |in. to l^in t long, oblong- 
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Bafnia — continued. 

cuneate, lanceolate, linear-lanceolate, or linear-filiform, sub- 
obtuse or acute. Branchlets angular, h. Ift. to l^ft. 1816. 
Sub-shrub. Syn. B, filifolia. 

R. elllptica (elliptic-leaved). Jl., peduncles axillary, one- 
flowered, with a pair of leafy bracts under the flower. June. 
I. 2in. to 3in. long, broadly obovate, elliptical, oblong, or ovate- 
lanceolate, acute or obtuse and mucronate ; upper ones narrow 
and more lanceolate, all narrowed at base. Branches angular. 
A. 1ft. to 3ft. 1819. Shrub. 

R. filifolia (thread-leaved). A synonym of li. anpulata. 

R. triflora (three-flowered).* Ji., keel about twice as long as 
the calyx tube ; peduncles axillary, one to three together, 
leafless, or branched and leaf-bearing. June. ;. liin. to 3in. 
long, roundish-obovate, elliptical or ovate-lanceolate, acute or 
mucronulate, obtuse at base. Branches angular or two-edged. 
h. 2ft. to 4ft. 1784. Shrub. (B. M. 482, under name of 
Crotalaria trifiora.) 

BAGGED BOBIN. See Lychnis Flos-cucnli. 

RAGWEED, or BAGWOKT. See Seuecio 
Jacobsea. 



BAGWOBT. 



Othouna. 



BAILLABDIA (named in honour of A. M. L. Raillard, 
an officer in the French Marine service). Okd. Compositce. 
A genus comprising- nine species of greenhouse shrubs, 
confined to the Sandwich Islands. Flower-heads yellow, 
rayless, mediocre or small, racemose or corymbose at the 
apices of the branches ; involucre cylindrical or narrow- 
campanulate, with one series of connate or at length 
free bracts ; receptacle small, convex or sub-conioal, 
naked or setose-fimbrilliferous ; achenes narrow, glabrous, 
or slightly pilose. Leaves opposite, ternately whorled, 
or alternate, sessile, entire, coriaceous, at length shining. 
For culture of the only species introduced — now pro- 
bably lost to gardens — see Senecio. 

R. ciliolata (fringed-leaved). fi.-heads flve to eight, clustered in 
a paniculate corymb ; achenes sub-tetragonal, attenuated at 
base. July. I. ternately whorled, lanceolate, glabrous on both 
sides, rather more than iin. long, shortly ciliated on the margins. 
Branches velvety-pubescent, h. 2ft. 1865. (B. M. 5517.) 

BAIIT. A familiar example of the origin and nature 
of Hain is seen in the formation of a miniature shower, 
when steam escapes from a steam-engine into the air. 
When water is heated, it becomes an invisible vapour ; 
and this rises, and mixes with the air, if the air is 
warm. When the warm air, full of water in this state, 
mixes with cold air, or touches any cold object, the 
vapour returns to the state of water ; but, for a time, 
it remains in the form of very small particles, like fine 
dust — so light, that "they can still float in the air. In 
this state, they form clouds when high above the earth, 
or mist when lying close to the earth. Among moun- 
tains, clouds and mists are often seen to be directly 
continuous. But mists often cling to the mountain-tops 
while the sky is nearly cloudless. This is owing to the 
rocks and soil being colder than the air, and causing 
the vapour to become visible as mist, by cooling the air 
near them below the temperature at which the water can 
remain vapour. As the wind carries the mist from the 
mountain into the warmer air around, it resumes the 
form of vapour, and becomes invisible ; but new mist is 
formed, and supplies the place of that carried away, so 
that the mist seems to remain unchanged on the peaks for 
hours. Clouds form and disappear in the sky according 
as the air filled with vapour meets colder or warmer 
winds. When the minute drops of water that form clouds 
are very crowded, they join together, and form drops, 
too large to be supported in the air. These then fall as 
Hain. Sometimes, a cloud will be seen raining high up 
in the sky, though Eain does not reach the ground. This 
happens when the Eain has to fall through a layer of 
warm, dry air, in which it is all turned into vapour 
again. Light Eain sometimes falls out of a sky cloudless 
or nearly so ; but this is a rare occurrence. The greater 
amount of rainfall during the night is due to the cooling 
of the air when the sun's heat is withdrawn. The vapour 



Bain — continued. 
forms drops of water, and falls as Rain. The sources 
of the vapour in the air are various. Much of it is 
given off by growing plants, and a little by animals. 
More is taken up by warm, dry winds blowing over the 
surface of the land, with its marshes, rivers, and lakes ; 
but most of all is absorbed by the winds in passing over 
the oceans, such as the Atlantic Ocean. Such winds are 
saturated, or nearly so ; that is, they carry away as much 
vapour as they can dissolve at the temperature they had 
while passing over the water. If this is higher thm 
that of the land at which they first arrive, they will give 
up, as Eain, the vapour that no longer can be dissolved 
when the temperature falls. Hence, countries near oceans 
receive more Eain than those at a distance from them 
in the middle of continents. Mountainous countries near 
the sea are especially rainy, since air becomes colder 
the higher it rises along the slopes, and a very great 
part of the vapour is thus lost. For the reasons just 
stated, as well as from local peculiarities of situation, 
the frequency and amount of the rainfall varies widely 
in different localities, and at different seasons. The total 
amount of Eain that falls in any given time is measured 
by means of instruments (see Bain-gange). Careful 
observations have been carried on in many countries, and 
in many localities, for a considerable number of years, 
as to the total amount of Eain that faUs during the year, 
as well as during the various periods of the year, in 
each locality. The amount is expressed in the number 
of inches in depth that the Eain would reach in any given 
time, if it could all be confined to the exact area on 
which it has fallen. 

It has been found that, in some countries in the 
tropics, e.g., in Upper Egypt and the Sahara Desert, 
and on part of the coast of Peru, little Eain, if any, 
falls. On the other hand, the heaviest recorded rainfall 
occurs among mountain ranges in the neighbourhood of 
tropical oceans. Thus, in the Himalaya Mountains, 
about 100 miles from Calcutta, a rainfall of about 
524in., or about 44ft., has been observed within a year. 
In the British Islands, the rainfall is considerably 
greater on the west side than on the east, the winds 
from the Atlantic Ocean losing much of their vapour 
among the mountains. The heaviest rainfall in Britain 
is recorded from the Cumberland mountains, near Kes- 
wick, where over 150in., or 12ift., of Eain has been 
collected in a year. Along our western coasts, the 
average annual rainfall varies from about 36in. to 66in., 
and on the eastern side of our islands, from about 20in. 
to 30in. 

But the actual rainfall does not bear any definite 
relation to the number of rainy days in a year, for often 
the heaviest fall is met with in districts where it is 
almost limited to certain seasons. When much Eain 
falls in a limited time, the greater part of it necessarily 
flows off the surface of the ground, and it is apt to 
carry away the fertile soil, and to cause disastrous 
floods. Where, on the other hand, the period during 
which it falls is more prolonged, the Eain sinks into 
the soU, and supplies the underground reservoirs of 
springs. 

In passing through the atmosphere, the rain becomes 
of the same temperature, and, as this in summer is 
almost always higher than that of the soil, the latter 
becomes warmed, and the plants in it are stimulated to 
more active growth. Moreover, the rain-water has 
oxygen, and, it may be, also minute traces of ammonia 
and of nitric acid, obtained from the atmosphere, dis- 
solved freely in it, and these also aie beneficial, as 
food, to the roots of plants. It is unnecessary to dilate 
on the importance of a good supply of water in the 
soil, insured to plants by regular Eains. 

Eain-water is very generally preferred for watering 
plants in pots, and it has the great advantage over 
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that drawn from springs, or from nndergronnd pipes, of 
usually being at the temperature of the air, and of con- 
taining in it the oxygen, and other substances, men- 
tioned above. Its use- is of course similar, in its 
effects, to the watering of plants by Eain in the open 
air and, when rain-water can be had, the employment 
of it is therefore to be recommended. 



RAIN BEB.KT. 



Bhamnus catharticus. 



RAINBOW FLOWBR. A. common name for the 
genus Iris. 

RAIN-GAUG'B. This is an instrument for measur- 
ing the amount of rain that falls in any place in any 
given time. Various forms are used, but all are much 
alike in essential points. In all there must be a collecting 
surface of known size. This is generally a brass funnel, 
with an upright rim about IJin. high around it, to pre- 
vent the drops from splashing over the edge. The rain- 
water runs down a tube into a receiver, which is pro- 
tected from any water getting into it, except by the 
tube, and prevents the water in it from evaporating. 
At certain hours, the amount of water in the receiver 
is poured into a graduated vessel, and is carefully mea- 
sured. Each mark on the measure represents, usually, 
Y^in. of rainfall. The receiver is generally made to hold 
3in. depth of rainfall. The collecting funnel may be of 
any size, so long as accurately known ; but Sin. is the 
common diameter. The funnel must be placed abso- 
lutely horizontal, and should stand in the middle of an 
open piece of ground, in order to avoid eddies. The 
rim should be at least 6in. above the surface on which 
it stands ; but it ought not to be raised much, as, 
other conditions remaining the same, the higher the 
gauge stands, the less rain it catches. Snow must be 
melted, and measured as water, in calculating the total 
annual rainfall. Very slight showers cannot be mea- 
sured, as the rain-drops evaporate from the funnel 
without running into the receiver ; hence, the record 
may be rather low, if such showers are frequent. 

RAISIN-TRBE, JAFANESB. A common name 
for Hovenia dulcis. 

RAJANIA. A synonym of Akebia (which see). 

RAKBS. These are indispensable in gardens, for 
levelling ground previous to seed-sowing, for collecting 
weeds, grass, leaves, &c., and for various other purposes. 
There are different sorts : some have the heads made of 
iron, others have wooden heads, into which iron teeth 
are driven, and others are made solely of wood, the 
same as used for hay-making. What is known as a 
set of iron Rakes should be at command in gardens of 
extent — that is, sizes with heads varying in length; as, 
for instance, one should be 6in., another 8in., and so 
on. A very useful size, for collecting weeds, levelling 



Fig. 349. Iron Rake. 

seed - beds, &c., is represented in Fig. 349. Wooden 
Rakes, of the ordinary make, are best adapted for 
raking over uncropped ground, for levelling gravel in 
walks, and for collecting grass and leaves from lawns ; 
one or more of these may, therefore, be kept almost in 
constant use. Rakes with wooden handle and bar and 
iron teeth, are suitable for breaking up lumps of soil, 
where wooden teeth would soon become mutilated. Daisy 
Rakes have broad teeth, sharpened on both edges ; they 
are used for removing Daisy flowers, &c., from lawns. 

RASIAIi, RAlVEBAIi. Of, or belonging to, a 
branch. 



RAMBNTA. Thin, ohafty scales, with which the 
stems of some plants, especially Ferns, are covered. 

RAMBNTACBOUS. Covered with ramenta. 

RAMIFICATIOIT. Sub-divisions of root, branches, 
leaves, or panicles. 

RAMIFIiOROUS. Flowering on the branches. 

RAMMERS. Rammers are in frequent requisition 
in gardens, more particularly through the autumn and 
winter, when transplanting and various alterations are 
in progress. They are required for consolidating the 
earth about newly-transplanted trees, also round posts, 
&c. In the formation of new walks, and when laying 
turf, a Rammer is necessary for rendering the ground 
beneath firm and solid. A handy form of Rammer is 
that having a cast-iron head, with a socket for inserting 
a wooden handle. Those generally seen are made of 
wood, tapering from a circular base upwards, and pro- 
vided with handles for lifting. Hand Rammers may 
readily be made from any hard piece of prepared wood, 
such as an old spade-handle. They are indispensable 
when potting plants that require the soil to be very 
firm round their roots. 

RAMONDIA (named in honour of L. F. Ramond, a 
French botanist and traveller, who died in 1827). Stns. 
Ghaixia. Myconia. Ord. Gesneracew. A genus com- 
prising three species of hardy, stemless herbs; one is a. 
native of South Europe, the second is Siberian, and the 
third is an inhabitant of Greece, &c. Calyx free, with 
four, five, or rarely six ovate or oblong segments ; corolla 
violet or pale purplish, with »■ rotate or broadly cam- 
panulate tube, andi four, five, or rarely six broad, imbri- 
cating lobes ; stamens affixed to the base of the corolla ; 
scapes leafless, one or few- flowered. Leaves radical, 
softly rugose. Only • two species are in cultivation, 
R. pyrenaica is a very pretty little alpine plant, ad- 
mirably adapted for cultivating in fissures of rockwork, 
or for pot culture in cold frames. In thrives in well- 
drained peaty soil, and may be increased by seeds, or 
by division. R. serhica requires similar treatment. 

R, pyrenaica (Pyrenean).* Eosette Mullein. Jl. pui^ple ; calyx 
and corolla five-parted, the latter with sub-obovate lobes ; scapes 
many, several, or rarely one-flowered. May. I. rosulate, ovate, 
deeply toothed, hirsute with long, rufous hairs, h. 3in. Pyrenees, 
&c., 1731. (R. G. 703.) Syn. Vcrbascum Myeoni (B. M. 236). 
There is a white-flowered variety of this in cultivation, but it is 
yet very rare in gardens. 

R. serbica (Servian). Jl., corolla yellow, campanulate, parted to 
the middle in four obovate, sub-equal segments ; scape one or 
two-flowered, ebracteate. I. rather thick, ovate, entire, obtuse, 
shortly attenuated at base, white-silky above, ferruginously 
woolly beneath, lin. long. Thessaly. Syn. Janlccea Beldreichu. 

RAMOSE. Branched or branching. 




Fig. 350. Eampion. 

RAMFIOIT (Oampanula Rapwnculus). A hardy 
biennial, cultivated for the use of its fleshy roots in 
salads, either boiled or in a raw state, generally the 
latter ; the leaves are also used in winter salads. It 
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Rampion — continued. 
is raised from seeds, which are very minute, and should 
be sown in very shallow drills, 6in. apart, not earlier 
than about the end of May, lest the plants run to seed 
before winter. Eampion is not extensively cultivated. 
It prefers a rather shady situation, and rich, light soil. 
The seeds should only be covered very slightly. Fre- 
quent waterings are necessary until the plants are 
established. When they are large enough to handle, 
thin out to 4in. apart. The roots, which are fleshy and 
white, will be fit for use from November through winter ; 
they require scraping before being eaten. See Pig. 350. 

BAMFION, HOBNEB. See Fhyteuma. 

RAM'S FOOT. An old name for Ranunculus aqua- 
tilus. 

BiAIVI'S HEAD, A common name for Cyprvpedium 
arietinum. 

BiAM'S HORN'S. A common name for Orchis 
fnascula. 



RAMSONS. 



Allium ursinum. 



RAMTTIiARIA. A group of Fungi, parasitic on 
various parts of living plants. The species are numerous ; 
but almost all of them cause brown or pale spots on 
the leaves or other green organs, and their effect is 
thus conspicuous, though very seldom so hurtful as to 
cause serious injury to the plants. The mycelium is 
inside the host-plant ; and from it, at each stoma, are 
pushed out several erect branches (conidiophores), which, 
at the tip, or near it, bear conidia, or spores. These 
are nearly cylindrical, but taper ' at both ends, and are 
divided by two or more cross-walls into several cells. 
It is probable that the Fungi grouped under Ramularia 
belong to the reproduction of Fyrenomycetes (which 
see). To enumerate the species that affect cultivated 
plants is unnecessary, since probably few flowering plants 
are quite free from the attacks of some Fungus of the 
group to which Ramularia belongs. No known remedy is 
so effectual as burning the more diseased plants or 
leaves. Fortunately, these Fungi seldom commit very 
serious depredations on cultivated plants. 

RAMXTIiOSIi. Bearing many branchlets or twigs. 

RANARIA. A synonym of Herpestis. 

RANCAGUA. A synonym of Lasthenia (which see). 

RANDAIiIA. A synonym of Briocaulon. 

RANDIA (named in honour of Isaac Rand, formerly 
PrEefectuB of the Botanic Garden of the Society of 
Apothecaries at Chelsea). Stns. Gupia, Oxyceros, Stylo- 
coryne. Ord. Ruhiacece. A genus comprising about 
ninety species of erect or climbing, unarmed or spiny, 
stove, evergreen trees or shrubs, allied to Gardenia, 
inhabiting tropical regions, mostly in Asia and Africa. 
Flowers white or yellow, rarely pink, small or large, 
solitary, corymbose or fascicled, axillary, very rarely 
terminal ; calyx tube ovoid, obovoid, or turbinate, 
the limb usually tubular, rarely toothed or lobed ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, campanulate, or hypoorateri- 
form, with a short or elongated tube, a glabrous 
or villous throat, and a limb of five (rarely more) acute 
or obtuse, twisted lobes ; stamens five. Leaves obovate, 
oblong, or lanceolate, usually coriaceous. A selection of 
the introduced species is here given ; they are shrubs, 
except where otherwise indicated. For culture, see 
Gardenia. 

R. aculeata (prickly). Indigo Berry, fl. white, axillary, sessile, 
solitary, hypocrateriform ; corolla tube twice as long as the 
calyx teeth. July. fr. the size of a small cherry. I. obo- 
vate, highly glabrous, sub-sessile, cuneate at base. Branchlets 
glabrous ; spines rigid, opposite the axils, spreading, h. 12ft. 
West Indies, 1733. Stn. Gardenia Randia (B. M. 1841). 

R. diimetorum (bushy). Jl. white, at length yellow ; calyx 
tube longer than the lanceolate corolla lobes ; corolla silky out- 



Randia — continued. 

side. July. fr. large, ovate-cordate, shining. I. opposite or 
fasciculate, obovate-cuneate, smooth, h. 5ft. East Indies, 1825. 
A much-branched shrub or small tree, with axillary, rigid spines. 
Syn. R. Jloribunda. 

R, fascicnlata (fascicled). /. white, sweet-scented, at length 
yellowish ; fascicles sub-sessile. .Tuly. I. ovate-oblong, sub- 
sessile, smooth, h. 4ft. East Indies, 1824. A much-branched 
shrub, with axillary, spreading spines. 

R, florlTlunda (bundle-flowered). A synonym of B. dumetm-um. 

R. horrida (horrid), fl. white, in trichotomous, sub-terminal 
racemes. May. fr. black. I. ovate-lanceolate, glabrous. 
Branches reclinate ; branchlets decussate ; spines large, opposite, 
horn-like. h. 5ft. Cochin China, 1825. 

R. macrantha (large-flowered).* fl. pale yellow, axillary or ter- 
minal on the ultimate branchlets, solitary ; calyx lobes somewhat 
leaf-like ; corolla tube very long. June. I. obovate-oblong, 
acuminate, shortly petiolate, membranous, obsoletely pubes- 
cent beneath and on the veins, h. 9ft. to 30ft. Brazil, 1815. 
Unarmed climbing shrub or small tree. (B. M. 3809, under 
name of R. Bowieana ; B. E. 1846, 63, under name of Gardenia 
Devoniana.) 

R. maculata (spotted).* Jl. white ; corolla almost glabrous or 
scarcely puberulous, with a very long tube. ■ April. I. sub- 
coriaceous, shining, highly glabrous, oblong, very shortly petio- 
late. Sierra Leone, 1843. A small, unarmed, highly glabrous 
tree. (B. M. 4185, under name of Gardenia Stanteyana.) 

R. malleifera (hammer-bearing), fl. white, solitary, terminal, 
tomentose ; corolla tube cylindrical, club-shaped, expanded into 
a broad, funnel-shaped limb. July. I. ternate, obovate, cuspi- 
date, cuneate at base, shortly petiolate, highly glabrous, h. 4ft. 
to 6ft. Sierra Leone, 1843. Syns. Gardenia malleifera (B. M. 
4307), G. Whitefieldii. 

R. rotundifolia (round-leaved), ft. white, solitary, sessile ; 
corolla twice as long as the calyx. July. fr. yellowish. I. sub- 
rotundate or ovate, pubescent on both sides, wrinkled. Branches 
and spines sub-verticUlate. h. 6ft. Peru, 1820. 

RAITUITCUI^ACEiE. A natural order of herbs, 
rarely shrubs or woody climbers, dispersed over nearly 
the whole of the globe. Flowers regular or rarely 
irregular, hermaphrodite or by abortion dioecious ; in- 
florescence usually terminal, racemose or paniculate; 
sepals three to many, usually flve, hypogynous, free, 
commonly petaloid and deciduous, imbricated or valvate ; 
petals as many as the sepals, or numerous, sometimes 
flat and conspicuous, sometimes small, deformed, or even 
absent, imbricated ; stamens usually numerous and many- 
seriate, hypogynous, free ; anther connectives continuous 
with the filaments ; carpels many or rarely solitary, free 
or rarely sub-connate. Fruit of pointed or feathery 
achenes, or of follicles, which are rarely united into a 
capsule. Leaves radical or alternate (in Clen^atideas 
opposite) entire or palmately or sub-pinnately dissected ; 
petioles often dilated, amplexioaul or rarely furnished 
with stipuliform appendages. Most of the Ranunculacece 
possess acrid, and more or less poisonous, but never- 
theless volatile, properties. The juice of the leaves of 
Clematis Vitalta is employed by beggars for producing 
artificial sores. Several species of Helleborus possess 
purgative and poisonous properties. The narcotic and 
poisonous characters of the Aconites are well-known. The 
order comprises thirty genera, and upwards of 1200 
species have been described, many of which are highly 
ornamental garden plants. Examples : Aconitum, Anemone, 
Clematis, Delphinium, Pceonia, and Ramtnculus. 

RAIfUNCULUS (a Latin name for a little frog 
applied by Pliny to these plants, the aquatic species 
growing where frogs abound) . Buttercup ; Crowfoot. 
Including Geratocephalus and Wicaria. Ord. Ranun- 
culacem. A large genus (about 160 species) of mostly 
hardy annual herbs (or at length often having peren- 
nial stems), dispersed over the whole globe, but most 
copious in temperate and frigid regions, particularly in 
the Northern hemisphere ; within the tropics, a few only 
are found, and these on the tops of mountains. Flowers 
white, yellow, or red, terminal, solitary or paniculate, 
rarely sessile in the axils of the branchlets ; sepals three 
to five, caducous ; petals equal in number, or more 
(sometimes as many as fifteen), with a nectar-bearing 
scale at the base, conspicuous or rarely minute ; stamens 
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Ranunculus — continued. 
shorter than the aepals and petals, often numerous, very 
few in some few-flowered species ; aohenes compressed or 
sub-globose, smooth or variously striated, ribbed, wrinkled, 
or bristly. Leaves entire or dissected; those at the 
divisions of the stem often small. According to Hooker, 
sixteen species are included in the British Flora ; some 
of these, although common weeds, are pretty objects 
when in flower, and hence are described below. Except 
where otherwise stated, all the species here mentioned are 
hardy. Nearly all are of easy culture in mixed borders, 
or in rock gardens ; they usually prefer rather moist 
situations and loamy soil. R. asiaticus has long been in 
cultivation. This species and its numerous varieties re- 
quire special and very different treatment from any of 
the others, but whenever the plants succeed and flower, 
their beauty will be sure to compensate for any extra 
attention bestowed. Propagation is effected by seeds, 
and by division. 

For the varieties of the garden Ranunculus (R. asia- 
ticus) special beds should be prepared by taking out tha 
ordinary soil to a depth of about lift, to 2ft., placing 
some drainage in the bottom, if there is a suspicion of 
stagnant moisture, and filling up with a prepared compost. 
This should consist of two parts loam to one of leaf soil 
and thoroughly decayed cowdung. Plenty of sharp, river 
or road sand should be intermixed, the compost prepared, 
and the beds made up some time, if possible, before 
planting time. The safest time to plant is towards the 
end of February, should weather permit ; autumn planting 
is sometimes practised, but it is unsafe, because of the 
roots being liable to perish through winter. The soil 
must be rendered fine on the surface, and raised a little 
above the edges. The roots, which are small and some- 




FiG. 351. EooT OF Garden Ranunculus. 

what like small claws (see Fig. 351), may be inserted 
about 6in. apart, and all placed at an equal depth of 
l^in. or 2in. The claws must be set downwards, and 
pressed firmly in place ; afterwards, a little sand should 
be scattered in, and then covered with fine prepared soil. 
When the flowers begin to expand, it is advisable, if 
convenient, to place a light awning over them, to afford 
shade and shelter ; but this is not absolutely necessary. 
Should the weather be dry, water must be supplied in 
sufficient quantity to prevent the soil cracking ; it should 
be given at intervals in the evening. The Eanunculus likes 
plenty of moisture, but over-abundant supplies generally 
cause the leaves to turn yeUow and die off prematurely ; 
a top-dressing of leaf mould or cocoa-nut fibre is of great 
service in retaining moisture. So soon as the leaves 
ripen and turn yellow, after flowering is over, the tubers 
should be lifted and stored away in a dry, airy compart- 
ment, in drawers, or suspended in paper bags, until 
planting time again arrives. This lifting of the roots at 
the proper time is a, most important part of the manage- 
ment. There are two principal sections of the garden 
Eanunculus ; one is known as the Persian, and the other 
the Turban. Varieties of the first-named are very com- 
pact and symmetrical in habit, and all their flowers are 
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Ranunculus — continued. 
very beautiful. The Turban forms are somewhat coarser 
in growth, but are of hardier constitution than the 
Persian. There are not so many varieties of these, but 
they are well adapted for massing in beds and borders. 
Collections of varieties are usually selected and sent out 
by nurserymen and bulb merchants ; it is, therefore, 
unnecessary to enumerate descriptions. 




Fig. 352. Eanunculus aconitifolius flore-pleno, showing 
Habit and detached Single Flower. 

R. aconitifolius (Aconite-leaved).* Jl. white, few or numerous ; 
calyx pressed, smooth ; petals oblong, cuneated, or orbicular. 
May and June. I. pajmately three to five-parted, with the 
partitions deeply toothed ; upper leaves sessile, cleft into linear- 
lanceolate lobes. Stem brancned. h. bin. to 2£t. Europe, 1596. 
The flowers of varieties of this species are known in gardens by 
the name of white Bachelors' Buttons. The double-flowered 
form is the most ornamental, and is generally known in gardens 
under the names of Fair Maids of France and Fair Maids of 
Kent. See Fig. 352. (B. M. 204.) 




Fig. 353. Ranunculus amplexicaulis. 

R. acris (sharp). Common Buttercup ; Gold Knots. Jl. yellow, 
lin. in diameter ; sepals and petals spreading, the former 
pubescent ; peduncles not furrowed. April to September. I. 
usually all petiolate, orbicular or flve-angled in outline, three 
to seven-parted, the uppermost ones sessile ; segments of lower 
leaves cuneate, deeply cut and lobed, those of the upper ones 
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Ranunculus — continued. 

linear and entire. Stem erect. Eootstock straight, h. Sin. to 
3ft. Europe (Britain), Nortli Asia. Plant hairy. (Sy. En. B. 33.) 
A double-flowered form of this species —Yellow Bachelors' 
Buttons— is figured in B. M. 215. 

R. alpestrls (alpine). Ji. white, varying in size, either single or 
double, usually one to a stem ; petals five, obcordate or three- 
lobed. June to August. I. orbicular-cordate, three-lobed, with 
the tops deeply crenate at the apex, blunt ; sometimes the leaves 
are tnfid, or hardly so. h. Sin. to 6in. Pyrenees, &a, 

R,^ amplexicaulis (stem-clasping).* Jl. snowy- white under cul- 
tivation, seldom double ; scapes and peduncles smooth. April 
and May. I. oval-lanceolate, acuminate, stem-clasping, smooth, 
or with a few deciduous hairs on the edges, glaucous. Stems 
three to six-flowered, h. 3in. to 9in. I^enees and Western 
Alps, 1633. See Pig. 353. (B. M. 266; G. C. n. s., xix. 788: 
E. G. 1885, 244.) 

R. anemonoides (Anemone-like).* Jl. white, tinted with pink, 
pale outsidOj large, and rather attractive, borne on peduncles 
3in. to 6in. high. Summer. I. glaucous-green, biternately divided, 
the segments cut into linear divisions. Styrian Alps, &c., 1883. 
A charming little plant. 

R. aquatlUs (aquatic). Lodewort ; Bam's Foot, &c. Jl. white ; 
peduncles usually leaf-opposed, one-flowered. May to August. 
I., floating ones three-lobed, or parted or absent ; submerged ones 
di- or trichotomously multifld, the segments capillary or linear ; 
stipules broad. Temperate regions (Britain). A very variable 
plant, of which the following are enumerated, by Hooker, as 
sub-species : circinatus, Jlxdtans, heterophyllus, pantothrix, and 
tripartitus. ' 




Fig. 354. Ranunculus asiaticus flore-pleno. 

R. asiaticus (Asiatic).* Common Garden Sannnculus. y?. variable 
in colour ; calyx spreading, afterwards refiexed ; petals large, 
obovate, very blunt. May and June. I. ternate or biternate ; 
segments toothed or deeply trifid. Stem erect, simple or 
branched at the base. h. Sin. Levant, 1596. Under cultivation, 
this has nearly always double flowers. See Fig. 354. 

R. a. sanguineus (bloody).* Turkey Ranunculus. Jl. purple, 
yellow, orange, and variegated with the same colours, excluding 
all colours verging on white or blue, always double. • I. ternate ; 
segments toothed, obtuse. Stem simple. 

R, a. tenuilobus (slenden-lobed). Jl. white, yellow, rarely 
purple. (. multifld, with linear, acute lobes. Stem somewhat 
branched. 

R, a. vulgaris (common). Persian Ranunculus. Jl. of all 
colours (blue excepted), and variegated, double or single. I. ter- 
nate ; segments trifld, acute. Stem branched at the bottom. A 
very ornamental plant, having innumerable forms in gardens. 



Kanunculus — continued. 

R. bnlbosns (bulbous-rooted). Cuckoo Buds; Gold Cup. Jl. 
yeUow, with furrowed peduncles, reflexed sepals, and hairy 
receptacle. Spring and early summer. I. trifoliolate or ternati- 
sect, hairy ; segments lobed. h. 1ft. Europe, Asia, North Africa. 
(Sy. En. B. 35.) 

R. cardiophyllus (heart-leaved). Jl. golden, large; calyx 
spreading, half as long as the corolla. May. I., radical ones 
roundish-cordate, crenate' and multifld ; cauHne ones palmately 
multifld : lobes linear, deeply crenate. h. 1ft. North America, 
1829. Plant pubescent, hairy. (B. M. 2999.) 

R. cassubicus (Cassubian). Jl. yellow ; calyx pubescent, shorter 
than the petals. June and July. I. ^smooth; radical ones 
stalked, kidney-shaped, crenate ; cauline ones divided into linear, 
serrated lobes. A. oin. Northern and Eastern Europe, &c., 1794. 
(B. M. 2267.) 

R. cortussefollns (Cortusa-leaved).* Jl. yellow; calyx spreading. 
May. l.y as well as the stem, slightly pilose ; radical ones some- 
what cordate-reniform, slightly lobed, broadly crenate ; cauline 
ones sub-sessile, three to five-parted ; floral ones lanceolate. 
Stem branched, corymbose. A. 2ft. Tenerifie, 1826. (B. M. 
4625 ; L. J. F. iii. 293.) 

R. cretlcus macropbyllus (large-leaved Cretan). Jl. golden, 
large ; calyx pressed. April and May. I. profoundly lobed, with 
slightly rounded teeth. Stem branched, many-flowered, and, as 
well as the leaves, slightly hairy, h, 1ft. Grecian Archipelago, 
1658. (B. R. 1432.) 

R. Ficaria (Figwort). Lesser Celandine ; PUewort. Jl. bright 
yellow, about Im. in diameter, sometimes apetalous ; peduncles 
stout, axillary, one-flowered. March to May. I. variable, cordate, 
obtusely angled or crenate ; petioles stout, dilated at base. Stem 
short, decumbent, branched at base. Europe (Britain, &c.). 
See Fig. 355. (Sy. En. B. 39.) 

R. Flammula (Flammula). Lesser Spearwort. Jl. yellow, rarely 
fin. in diameter ; style of achenes short, obtuse. June to August, 
i., lowest ones petiolate, ovate ; upper ones more lanceolate and 
sessile. Europe (Britain). Plant prostrate or erect. (F. D. 572 ; 
Sy. En. B. 29.) 

R. fnmarissfolius (Fumitory-leaved). Jl. yellow, always double; 
sepals ovate-oblong, spreading ; scapes numerous, one-flowered, 
leafless or furnished with one multifld leaf about the middle, 
clothed with adpressed bairs. May to July. I. quite smooth, 
pinnate, many-parted ; lobes oblong, h. 1ft. Native country un- 
known. 

R. glacialis (glacier). Jl. seldom double ; petals white or reddish, 
suif used with purple, somewhat orbicuW, bluntly emarginate, as 
long as the very hairy calyx. June to August. I. usually smooth, 
or the upper ones sometimes villous; radical ones stalked 
palmately tbree-parted or ternate, with trifid lobes and rather 
blunt lobules. Stem one to three-flowered, h. 3in. to 6in. Moun- 
tains of Europe, 1775. (F. D. i. 19.) 

R. gramlneus (grass-like).* Jl. yellow ; scales of petals tubular. 
April to June. t. lanceolate-linear, quite entire. Stems erect, 
quite smooth, with flbres at the neck, one to three-flowered, 
n. 6in. to 12in. South-western Europe, Ac. (B. M. 164.) The 
yaxiety Jlore-plev/) has double flowers, KYL&pJuxnidfolius has lanceo- 
late leaves. 

R. Heldrelchlanus (Heldreich's). Jl. of a pale chrome-yellow, 
shining, numerous. Spring. I. tripartite, the lobes deeply in- 
cised, h. 1ft. Greece, 1882. An attractive plant, a sub-species of 
R. Sprunerianus. 

R. isopyroides (Isopyrum-like). Jl. white ; petals flve or some- 
times more, twice as long as the smooth calyx, oval ; peduncles 
two or three, rising from the axils of the upper leaves, or ter- 
minal. May and June. I., radical ones pinnate, with stalked, 
twice trifid segments; cauline ones ternate. A. 3in. to 6in. 
Siberia, 1818. 

R, Lingua (Lingua). Greater Spearwort. Jl. yellow, handsome, 
2in. in diameter, sub-panided ; sepals and petals five. July to 
September. I. bin. to lOin. long, |in. to lin. broad, sessile, 
half-amplexicaul, lanceolate, entire or toothed. Stem 2ft. to 
3ft. high, hollow. Root densely fibrous. Europe (Britain, in 
marshes and ditches). (Sy. En. B. 31.) 

R. LyalU (LyaU's).* New Zealand Water Lily. Jl. waxy-white, 
4m. in diameter; sepals five, broad, pilose; petals broadly 
cuneate, with an obscure, oblong, basilar gland ; peduncles very 
numerous, stout, erect. Spring and summer. I. peltate, on long, 
stout petioles, glabrous ; limb orbicular, very concave, thick and 
coriaceous, sometimes IJft. in diameter, simply crenate. Stem 
paniculately branched, many-flowered, h. 2ft. to 4ft. New 
Zealand, 1879. A very handsome, erect, cool greenhouse plant. 
(G. C. n. s., XV. 724, and xxiii. 371.) 

R. millefoUatus (thousand-leaved). Jl. yellow; calyx pressed 
May to July. I. decompound, multifld; lobes linear, smooth. 
Stem almost leafless, erect, villous, one-flowered, h. 1ft. South 
Europe, 1820. (B. M. 3009.) grandijlorm (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 
248) IS a form with larger flowers. 

R. monspellacus (Montnelier). jl yellow; calyx refiexed. 
April and May. I. woolly ; radical ones three-lobed ; lobes 
cuneate, trifldly toothed ; upper leaves three-parted, with entire 
linear lobes. Stem erect, few-fiowered. h. Uft. Mediterranean 
region. 
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R. m. cnneatus (wedge-shaped). 1., lobes wedge-shaped, trifidly 
, toothed at the top. (S. B. F. G. ser. i. 94.) 

R. m. rotundifollas (round-leaved). I. toundisb, trifld ; lobes 
toothed, obtuse. 

R. montanns (mountain), fl. yellow, a little larger than those 
of R, acris ; calyx smoothish ; stigmas beautifully revolute. May 
to July. Lj radical ones smooth, three-parted, orbicular, with 
trifid, blunt segments ; cauline ones sessile, three to five-pai-fced 
into linear, quite entire lobes. Stem one-flowered, clothed with 
pressed pubescence at the top. h. 6in. Europe, &c., 1775. 
(B. M. 3022 ; J. F. A. 325, 326, under name of R. nivalis.) 

R. pamasslfolius (Pamassia-leaved).* fl. snowy-white or some- 
times pui-plisb, about the size of those of R. amplexi-caulis ; 
peduncles hairy. June and .luly. 2., radical ones stalked, rather 
heart-shaped, ovate-roundish ; cauline ones sessile, ovate-lanceo- 
late; footstalks much dilated at their base. Stem one to six- 
flowered, ft. 3in. to 6in. Alps and Pyrenees, 1769. See Fig. 356. 
(B. M. 386.) 
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R. spicatus (spike-flowered), fl. briglit yellow, large, one to 
three to a stem. Spring. I. cordate-reniform or cordate-elliptic 
iu outline, somewhat three-lobed, irregularly toothed. h. 1ft. 
Algeria, 1881. An ornamental plant, dying down early in 
summer, and appearing again m September and October. 
(B. M. 1585 ; F. d. S. 666 ; G. C. n. s., xv. 693.) 

BAFA.NEA. A synonym of Myrsine (which see). 

RAFATEACES!. A small natural order of peren- 
nial, usually tall, marsh, monoootyledonons herbs with 
short, thick rhizomes ; they are found in Brazil or Guiana, 
extending a little way into Venezuela. Flowers herma- 
phrodite, regular, generally in dense, terminal heads, 
sessile or pedicellate, with many imbricate bracts; 
perianth inferior, six-parted, three outer leaflets caly- 
oine, three inner petaloid ; stamt ns six, erect ; oyary 




Fig. 355. Ranvnci'Lus Ficaria. 



R. pedatns (pedate-leaved). fl. yellow ; calyx appressed. May 
and June. I. smooth ; radical ones stalked, three-parted or 
pedate ; lobes linear, entire or bifid ; cauline leaves sessile, 
parted : uppermost ones linear. Stem erect, one to five-flowered. 
A. 1ft. Eastern Europe, 1806. (B. M. 2229.) 





Fig. 356. Ranunculus parnassifolius, showing 
detached Single Flower. 



Habit and 



R. repens (creeping), fl. yellow, lin. in diameter ; sepals spread- 
ing, hairy ; petfds generally sub-erect ; peduncles furrowed. May 
to August. I. petioled, triangular or ovate, trifoliolate or ter- 
nately pinnatisect ; segments variable, the middle one usually 
largest. Stem decumbent below. Sin. to 2ft. long, with long 
runners. Bootstock stout, short. Europe (Britain), Asia, &c. 
This is often a very troublesome weed. (Sy. En. B. 34.) flore- 
plem is a double-flowered garden variety. 

R. ratssfollns (Eue-leaved). fl. yellow; petals eight to ten, 
oblong, with an orange claw. May to July. I. pinnate, with 
three-lobei multifld lobes. Stem generally one, rarely two or 
three-flowered. A. 3in. to 6in. Higher Alps (among rocks, near 
the limits of perpetual snow), 1759. 



superior, sessile, included in the corolla tube ; scapes 
erect. Capsules membranous or coriaceous, sessile. Leaves 
radical, broadly linear-lanceolate or oblong, often long, 
acuminate, petiolate or sessile iu a sheath. The order 
comprises six genera, and about a score species, none of 
which are of much use or very ornamental. Examples : 
Rapatea, Saxofridericia. and Spatanthus. 

RAFATEA FASTDANOIDES. A synonym of 
Sazofridericia regalis (which see). 

RAFE (Brassica Napus, a sub-species of i?. campestris). 
A British, hardy biennial, sometimes grown iu gardens, 
in a similar way to Mustard and Cress, for forming a 
small salad. 



e Orobanclie. 

Included under Raphauus 



RAFE, BROOM. 8 

RAFHANISTRUM. 

(which see). 

RAFHAITUS (the old Greek name used by Theo- 
phrastus, connected with the Latin rapum). Including 
Raplianistritm. Ord. Cruciferce. A genus comprising 
about half-a-dozen species of hardy, annual or biennial, 
branched herbs, natives of Europe and temperate 
Asia. Flowers white or yellow, purple-veined, slenderly 
pedicellate ; sepals erect, lateral ones sub-saccate at 
base ; racemes elongated, terminal and opposite the 
leaves, ebracteate. Pods elongated, erecto-patent. Lower 
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leaves lyrate. Eoot often sueenlent. R. caudatus fur- 
nishes long, edible pods. For culture and general re- 
marks, see Kadish. 

R. caudatus (tailed), fl. purplish and veined, the size of those 
of the common Wallflower. May to August. Pods depressed, 
acuminated, longer than the whole plant. Stems purplish, with 
a glaucous hue, at first erect, then prostrate. Commonly 
cultivated in Western India, said to be a native of Java, 1815. 
Annual. (E. G. 594.) 

B. sativus (cultivated). Common Garden Eadish. fi. varying 
from -white to pale violet, with strong, dark-coloured veins, mode- 
rate-sized, borne on a round, erect and branching stem, about 3ft. 
high. May. Seed-pods smooth, ending in a beak. I. rough, 
lyrate, or partly divided into transverse segments, the outer one 
largest and broadest. Boot reddish-purple, white, yellowish, or 
deep brown, fusiform, semi-globular, or turnip-shaped. Annual. 
This is a native of temperate regions of the Old World, but, 
since remote historical times, it has been widely cultivated, and 
is now naturalised in many countries. Some botanists (Ben- 
tham. Hooker, and others) regard R. sativits as a form of 
R. Raphamstrum. 

KAFHIA (from raphis, a needle ; alluding to the 
beaked fruit). Stn. Metroxylon (of Sprengel). Oed. 
PalmcB. A genus comprising six or seven species of 
stove palms, unarmed or with armed sheaths ; one is 
a native of America, from the mouth of the Amazon to 
Nicaragua, and the rest are found in tropical Africa 
and Madagascar. Mowers elongated, often deourved, 
long-exserted, on pectinate, compressed branchlets; com- 
mon spathe none ; partial ones numerous ; spadioes large, 
pendulous, cylindrical, densely much - branched, the 
branches imbricated, flabelliform, pectinate ; bracts ladle- 
shaped, compressed, closely imbricated. Fruit large, 
oblong, ovoid, or ellipsoid, rostrate, one-valved, one- 
seeded, with ample scales, the spikes sometimes weighing 
from 2001b. to 3001b. Leaves terminal, long, sub-erect, 
equally pinnatisect; segments linear-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, thickly coriaceous, recurved, bristly or slightly 
aculeate at base and on the margins ; petioles cylindrical, 
or convex at back and flattened above; sheaths short, 
with long-fibrous margins. Trunk mediocre or tall, simple 
or diohotomously divided, densely annulate. Several of 
the species are grown in this country. For culture, 
see Cocos. 

B. Ruffia. Kafifia or RoflBa Palm. fr. obovate or pyriform, 
mucronate, twelve (rarely thirteen to fifteen) sulcate ; scales 
shining, deeply sulcate. I. 50ft. to 60ft. long. Caudex tall, 
Mascavene Islands. 

R, tsedigera (torch-bearing). EaiHaorEofBaPalm. jf. greenish- 
olive, densely clustered ; spadices very large, corapoundly 
branched, and drooping, fr. 2Jin. long, oblong, reticulated with 
large scales. I. 50ft. or more long, rismg nearly vertically from 
the stem, and bending out on every side in graceful curves, 
forming a magnificent plume 70ft. nigh and 4Cftt. in diameter ; 
leaflets spread out 4ft. on each side of the midrib, rather 
irregularly scattered, and not very closely set, drooping at the 
tips, and having weak spinules along the margins. Trunk 
generally 6ft. to 8ft. high, and about 1ft. in diameter, clothed for 
some distance down with the sheathing bases of the leafstalks. 
Amazon, 1847. 

R. vinlfera (wine-producing). Bamboo or Wine Palm. fr. linear- 
oblong, slightly acute, nine-sulcate ; scales pale chestnut, slightly 
convex. I. 6ft. to 7ft. long ; leaflets beset with spines. Sierra 
Leone. A middle-sized tree. 

KAFHIDES. or BHAFHIDES. Crystals formed 
in the cells of plants, consisting of various salts. They 
are mostly needle-shaped — hence the name. 

BiAFHIDOFHORA. A synonym of Rhaphido- 
phora (which see). 

BAFHIOLEFIS. See Rhaphiolepis. 

RAFHISTEMTOA (from raphis, a needle, and 
stemma, a crown ; in allusion to the needle-shaped seg- 
ments of the corona). Obd. Asclepiadem. A genus con- 
sisting of only two species of stove, twining, glabrous 
shrubs or sub-shrubs, natives of the East Indies and the 
Malayan Archipelago. Flowers white, rather large, in 
umbelliform, long-pedunculate cymes; calyx deeply five- 
cut or parted; corolla sub-oampanulate, with five twisted 
lobes ; corona scales five, adnate at base in a staminal 



Raphistemma — continued. 
tube. Leaves opposite, membranous. The species intro- 
duced requires culture similar to Stephanotis (which 
see). 

R. clliatum (ciliated). A synonym of Dcemia extensa. 
R, pnlchellum (pretty). ./!., corolla segments ovate, obtuse, 

erect ; stigma rather prominent, umbilicate. July. I. cordate, 

acuminate, membranous, glabrous on both sides, glandub- 

ferous. East Indies, 1852. Shrub. (F. d. S. 228 ; L. & P. F. G. 

101 ; P. M. B. xiv. 27.) 

RAFUN'CUL'D'S. A synonym of Fhytenma (which 
see). 

RAFUNTIUni. A' synonym of lobelia (which 
see). 

RASFAIIiIA. A synonym of Pol/ypogon. 

RASFALIA (named after F. V. Raspail, a celebrated 
French chemist and botanist, 1794-1878). Obd. Bru- 
niaceos. A genus comprising seven or eight species of 
small, greenhouse. Heath-like shrubs, with twiggy 
branches, confined to South Africa. Flowers white or 
yellow, small, disposed in small, globose or elongated, 
not involucrate, densely aggregate heads ; calyx five- 
lobed; petals five, free, not keeled; bracts shorter than 
the flowers. Leaves dense, imbricated, appressed, thickly 
coriaceous, glabrous or velvety. B. microphylla, the 
only species calling for description, thrives in a compost 
of sandy peat. Propagated by cuttings of young, stubby 
shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in a cold 
frame. 

R. microphylla (small-leaved). Jl. white, minute ; heads the 
size of a pea. July. I, half to one line long and wide, spirally 
inserted, the younger ones ciliolate. Branches short, wooUy, a 
little spreading, h. 1ft. or more. 1804. 

RASFBERRT (Bubus Idceus). The Baspberry is a 
native of most European countries, including Great 
Britain. It is a deciduous shrub, with a creeping, peren- 
nial rootstock, and a biennial stem. The fruit is 
extensively employed for cooking and preserving in 
various ways ; it is also favoured for dessert, and 
largely used in the manufacture of Easpberry brandy, 
wine, vinegar, &c. When first ripened, it has a fine 
aroma, which is generally not retained longer than a 
day or two afterwards. Easpberry shoots, which are 
technically termed " canes," proceed annually from esta- 
blished plants, either from the rootstock or as suckers 
from the root. They grow through the summer, ripen 
and lose their leaves in autumn, and bear fruit the 
following season, on little branchlets, which are pro- 
duced from the joints (see Fig. 357). In the following 
autumn, these canes die down, and their place, the 
next season, is occupied by others that will have been 
growing in succession. These remarks have reference 
to the summer-fruiting varieties ; those which bear in 
autumn do so on the points of shoots made during the 
summer. 

Peopaoation. Easpberries are propagated from seeds, 
suckers, or offsets, and occasionally from cuttings. Seeds 
required for sowing should be saved from large, well- 
ripened fruits. They should be washed, to separate them 
from the pulp, and afterwards dried a little, yet not too 
much. If sown ,at once, in sandy soil, they wiU vegetate 
in the spring, be ready for transplanting the following 
autumn, and bear some fruit the second year. Propa- 
gation by suckers or offsets is the plan most generally 
adopted. These must be oarefuUy detached from esta- 
blished plants, when they proceed from near the base; 
the root-suckers, which often spring up some distance 
away, may easily be transplanted. October and No- 
vember are the best months for making new planta- 
tions, and for removing suckers ; but the work may 
be performed, during fine weather, later on in winter. 
Cuttings are seldom inserted, unless for increasing 
any particular variety more rapidly than suckers alone 
admit. 
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Cultivation. Ground intended for a new Raspberry 
plantation should be well trenched, and have plenty 
of manure intermixed. A good depth, of soil is essential, 
and a rather moist situation is preferable. When trench- 
ing, the subsoil need not be brought to the surface if 
it is of an inferior description, but it should be moved 
to a depth of from 2ft. to 2ift., and have some decom- 
posed manure mixed with it. The usual method of 
planting is in rows, about 5ft. apart, a distance of not 
less than 3ft. being allowed between plants in the row. 
Canes may be arranged singly, in twos, or in threes ; 
when more than one are planted, a space of 6in. should 
be allowed between them. Two or three canes form a 
full-sized bush on a stake in a, much shorter time than 
one ; but, of course, many more are required, in the 
first instance, to form a plantation. After the canes 
are planted, they should be cut down to within 1ft. 
of the ground ; this will encourage the production of 
stronger growths the next summer than could be ex- 
pected if they were allowed to fruit the first year. The 
following autumn, the canes should be tied to stakes, 
and shortened to a height of about 6ft. ; the plantation 
may then be considered established. In the second 




Fig. 357. Fruiting Branchlet op Easpberry. 

season, these canes will bear fruit from the side 
branchlets, and suckers will proceed from the base, to 
form others for fruiting the succeeding year ; about six 
of the strongest will be sufiicient to leave on each plant ; 
the remainder should be removed early in the season as 
they appear. The pruning for this and successive 
seasons consists in cutting away the old canes any time 
after fruiting, and tying the new ones in the autumn 
to take their place. Raspberries are sometimes trained 
to a trellis formed horizontally with strained wire, of 
narrow strips of wood about lin. thick, with upright 
stakes at intervals. The plants for training against 
these may be arranged about 2ft. asunder, and old and 
young canes should be trained alternately as far as con- 
venient. Another method of training is that of arching, 
for which purpose plants may be inserted 4ft. apart, 
and the tops of one trained over to meet those of that 
adjoining. 

A top-dressing of manure should be applied to Rasp- 
berry plantations in the autumn : it may be lightly 
forked in, but the soil should never be stirred to a great 
depth; otherwise, many of the surface-roots would be 
destroyed. When very large fruits are required, but 
few bearing shoots should be allowed, and these only of 
the strongest description. The young shoots from a few 



Raspberry — continued. 
stools might be kept removed, in order to throw addi- 
tional support into those fruiting ; this, however, would 
prevent the development of canes for bearing the suc- 
ceeding year. 

Fungi. Though a good many Fungi grow on dead 
Raspberry canes, this plant does not experience serious 
damage from parasitic Fungi. The most common one is 
a Brand, belonging to Phragmidium, a genus of TJre- 
dinece, characterised by having the more conspicuous 
spores (telentospores) composed of a row of cells, end to 
end (see Phragmidium). The leaves of the Raspberry 
in autumn are often thickly sprinkled with small, black 
dots, made up of masses of spores of P. Rubi-IdcBi, 
Pers. (P. gracilis, Grev.), or the Raspberry Brand. 
The spores are cylindrical, or nearly so, contain from 
six to ten cells, and end in a conical point. The dark 
masses are preceded by yellow spots, which are the 
a3oidia, or the uredo form of this plant. These yellow 
spots are made up of spores, roundish or elliptical in 
form, yellow in colour, and prickly ; but the secidiospores 
are produced in rows, whUe the uredospores grow singly 
on the tips of short stalks, which are crowded together 
in separate spots. 

The living leaves of Raspberries fre- 
quently have the upper side sprinkled 
thickly with black dots, smaller than those 
caused by Phragmidium. These are the 
perithecia of Coleroa chmtomium, Kunze 
(Stigmatea Ghcetomium, Fries.), one of the 
Pyrenomycetes. With the microscope, it is 
seen that they lie on the surface of the 
leaf, and are bristly, globular, and thin. 
Each contains a number of asci, each of 
which incloses eight two-celled spores. 

Both kinds of Fungi are apt to cause 
the premature discoloration and the fall of 
the leaves, but it can scarcely be said that 
they seriously affect the welfare of the 
plants. The only remedy is to pick off the 
speckled leaves, or to cut down and burn 
those plants that are seriously attacked ; 
but this is seldom, if ever, necessary. 

Insects. The roots are, in common with 
those of other plants, liable to be cut and 
eaten by Mole Crickets, and by the usual 
subterranean larvae (e.g., Cockchafers, &o.). 
Damage from this cause is so seldom serious 
that it need not be dwelt on. The young 
canes, and the fruit, on the contrary, are sometimes 
very much injured by certain insects. Among these, the 
following have been recorded in Miss Ormerod's valuable 
" Reports on Injurious Insects," for 1879 and 1883, as 
peculiarly destructive. Certain Weevils (Otiorhynclius 
picipes, 0. sulcatus, &c.) gnaw the young shoots, killing 
them, and greatly weakening the plants, many of which 
perish when the attack is severe. Besides this, the 
beetles gnaw through the bases of the flower shoots, 
either cutting them off entirely, or biting half through 
them, causing them to wither, and destroying the crops. 
For a description of these insects, see Otiorhynchns. 
They hide, during the day, under any shelter they can 
reach, and, as they are wingless, this must be near the 
plants. Hence, pieces of bark, or similar objects, placed 
in their haunts, prove good traps, and have been used 
with success for their capture, since they are easily 
cleared off the lower surface of such traps. Any sticky 
substance smeared round the stems would prevent the 
ascent of the insects to the flower-shoots; but this 
method is too laborious to be employed for any but 
choice plants. The most effectual means of destroying 
the beetles has been found to be shaking the plants 
after dark over shallow wooden trays, smeared with tar 
round the sides, to prevent the escape of the insects, 
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which may then be killed by being thrown into boiling 
water. In certain districts in the south-west of England, 
and in Prance, the Easpberry crop has been injured to 
the value of hundreds of pounds in a, season. 

The larTK of a small moth (Lam/pronia rubiella), the 
Easpberry-bud Caterpillars, have been found feeding in 
such numbers in tips of the young shoots, eating their 
way down the centre, from near the tip towards the 
base, that the plants were severely injured. These larv« 
are bright red, with the head brown. They spin cocoons 
among dead leaves, in early summer; and, in two or 
three weeks, from them moths emerge about Jin. in 
spread of fore wings, which are brown, with gold spots. 
The larvsB emerge from the eggs in autumn, and feed on 
the leaves ; but in spring they bore into the shoots. They 
probably hybernate in the soil around the plants ; hence, 
this should be turned over, to expose them to birds, 
damp, and cold. When the young shoots droop at the 
tips, the larvae should be looked for, and, if they are 
found, the diseased shoots ought to be removed and de- 
stroyed, with the larvfe in them. 

A second \\ eevil (Anthonotnus Bubi) may be called 
the Easpberry Weevil, inasmuch as it lives in the 
flower-buds of Easpberries and of Brambles. It is about 
Jin. long by -^in. broad, black, with a fine, grey 
pubescence, and white scutellum ; the wing-cases and 
the thorax are thickly pitted ; the thighs are scarcely 
toothed. The colour varies so much as to have led to 
the forms being regarded as species, and named as such. 
The female bores a hole in each fiower-bud, in early 
summer, and pushes in an egg. She usually gnaws half 
through the stalk of the bud, and the latter is apt to 
fall off. The larvte feed on the parts of the flower-bud, 
and the beetles appear from the buds in July, and 
hybernate during winter. When they prove troublesome, 
they may be shaken off the plants, as recommended 
for the species of Otiorhynchus, and the infested buds 
may be picked off and destroyed. See also the remedies 
under Apple-blossom Weevil. 

Another beetle is recorded in the Eeport for 1883 as 
" causing fearful havoc, and entirely devouring the Easp- 
berries" in Kent. This is the Easpberry Beetle {Byturus 
tomentosus). The beetle is about ^in. long by half as 
broad. It varies in colour from dull yellow or reddish 
to brown, and is densely covered with fine grey pubes- 
cence ; the eyes are black, and the limbs are dull yellow 
or reddish-yellow. The female bores, like Anthonomus 
rubi, into the flower-buds ; and the larvae live in the fruits, 
which may ripen. The larva have six short legs, are 
rather fiattened, and taper to each end. The head is 
pale brown; the body yellowish, darker on the back. 
The larvae, when mature, leave the fruits, and shelter 
themselves in crevices, e.g., in cracks of bark of the 
Easpberry canes, and there form their cocoons, and 
become pupae. The beetles emerge in spring. The 
game remedies may be used against these insects as have 
been recommended against the other beetles on Easp- 
berries. A very similar insect (B. unicolor) is found in 
the United States of America on Easpberries. The leaves 
of Easpberries are frequently mined by larvae of various 
kinds, which produce in the leaves conspicuous pale 
winding tunnels. About the most hurtful of these leaf- 
mining larvae are those of Fenusa pumilio, a small 
Sawfly, about fin. long, and black, with pale yellow 
legs, except at the joints, which are black. At times, 
the damage done by them materially affects the health 
of the plants. Almost the only remedy is to collect the 
diseased leaves and burn them, or to crush the larva 
in the leaves between the finger and thumb. 

The larvae of several larger species of Sawflies, and of 
Moths, feed exposed on the leaves. A Cynipid {Bias- 
trophus Bubi) and a Midge (Lasioptera Bubi) cause woody 
galls on the stems, in the form of swellings, sometimes 
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2in. to Sin. long by iin. to lin. thick, tapering up- 
wards and downwards. Three or four kinds of Aphides 
feed on the leaves and other green parts of the bushes, 
but none of these are very hurtful. The gall-makers are 
easily kept in check by cutting off the galls while still 
young. The larvae of the moths and Sawflies may be 
destroyed, if necessary, by applications of hellebore. 
The Aphides may be treated by any of the methods 
recommended under the heading Aphides. 

SoKTS. The following list comprises most of the best 
varieties in cultivation; it is unnecessary to grow all of 
them, but occasionally one succeeds better than another. 
Baumforth's Seedling. Fruit large, dark crimson, of excel- 
lent flavour. Considered an Improved form oi Northumberland 

FiLLBASKET. Good. 

Belle de Fontenay. Fruit large, round, red. Leaves silvery 
underneath. An autumn-bearing variety, which ripens its fruit 
in October. 

Carter's Prolific. Fruit large, deep red; flesh firm, and of 
good flavour. A very free-bearing summer variety. 

Fastolf. Fruit very large, globular, bright red, of good flavour. 
A most abundant summer bearer ; one of the best and most 
generally useful sorts. 

Large-fruited Monthly. Fruit rather large, deep purplish- 
red, of excellent flavour. A productive autumnal variety. 

McLaren's Prolific. Fruit roundish, large, of a deep crimson 
colour, produced in summer, and again on the young shoots 
during autumn. 

Northumberland Fillbasket. Fruit large, deep red, of good 
flavour. The variety is a very vigorous-growing one, and an abun- 
dant summer bearer. 

October Red and October Yellow. Varieties with respec- 
tively red and yellow fruits, produced from September to 
November in fine seasonSj principally from the yOung canes. 

Prince of Wales. Fruit very large, globular, deep crimson, of 
excellent flavour. Summer. The canes are light-coloured, and 
of unusual strength, but are not produced very freely. 

Red Antwerp. Fruit large, conical, dull red, of brisk flavour. 
A very old variety, several forms of which are in cultivation. 

Yellow Antwerp. Fruit medium-sized, pale yellow, rich and 
sweet. An abundant bearer. 

RASFBEBRT JAM-TBiEIS. A common name for 
Acacia acuminata. 

RASFIS. An old name for Easpberry. 

BrATHEA. A synonym of Synechantlius (which see). 

BATHEEA. A synonym of Orm.ocarpum (which 
see). 

RATIBIDA. Included under Budbeckia (which see). 

BATONIA (from Baton, the name used by the 
Spaniards of St. Domingo, for one of the species). In- 
cluding Geloniwm. Stn. Arytera. Ord. Sapindacece. A 
genus comprising about forty-flve species of usually tall 
trees, all tropical. Flowers small, pedicellate; racemes 
paniculate, often elongated, slender, many-flowered ; calyx 
small, cup-shaped. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, ab- 
ruptly pinnate ; leaflets alternate or often opposite, 
entire or rarely serrated. The species are of little hor- 
ticultural value. 

BATS. These animals are far less destructive than 
mice in gardens and shrubberies, owing to their food 
being made up to a much less extent of seeds. 
Their burrows are at times a cause of annoyance in the 
neighbourhood of ponds or streams, to which they are 
partial. Their depredations in houses are well known 
to most persons ; but dwelling-houses are more commonly 
invaded by them than garden-houses, in which food is 
less often procurable. They feed greedily on eggs, and 
will eat fledgling birds ; hence, they are peculiarly objec- 
tionable where it is desired to encourage the smaller 
birds in pleasure-grounds and gardens. There are, how- 
ever, instances in which Eats prove themselves very 
destructive, the worst being, perhaps, when they attack 
a house of ripe Grapes. The channels in which the hot- 
water pipes are situate sometimes afford the animals 
either a means of entry to and exit from the house, or 
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Rats — continued. 
else a hiding-place, and it is often difficult to dislodge 
them before much mischief has been done. They ascend 
the Vine-rods, and eat off the bunches or berries whole- 
sale, either carrying away or partially devouring them. 
Sometimes, they enter at night by a front sash, or even 
from the roof, if the ventilators are left open, and an 
attack has been once commenced. If Rats are about 
the garden, the bottom sashes of vineries should always 
be closed at night, especially after the Grapes are ripe. 
A plan of prevention, which has been found partially, 
though not wholly, successful, is tying some brown paper 
round the rods, 2ft. or so clear above the ground, in 
the shape of a bell. This prevents the Bats ascend- 
ing the rods, but, as already stated, their means of 
ascent are not always confined to these. Eats are also 
troublesome at times amongst wall fruit-trees outside, by 
carrying away the fruit when ripening. Poison is the 
most effective method of destruction, where it can safely 
be laid down, but the animals often die in places where 
the stench arising from decomposition proves, for a few 
days, almost unbearable in the locality. 

The Brown or Norway Rat (Mus decumanus) is now 
almost the only kind of true Rat found in Britain, since 
the Black Rat {Mus rattus), formerly very abundant all 
over the country, has disappeared before the Brown species, 
probably devoured by the latter. Both are believed to 
have entered Europe from Asia, and to have spread 
westward — the Black Eat having come into Europe 
about the twelfth century of our era, and the other in 
the sixteenth century. The Brown Eat was first observed 
in England about 1730. It has spread aU over the world 
by the aid of shipping, and is now very widely natu- 
ralised. The Black Eat is distinguished by its fur being 
greyish-black above, and ashy beneath, and by the tail 
being a little longer than the body. The Brown Eat is 
a good deal larger than the Black, and has the fur 
greyish-brown above, and yellowish-grey -beneath ; and 
the tail is a little shorter than the body. It requires 
to have free access to water, and its habitats are a good 
deal determined by this need. It is an excellent swimmer, 
and takes readily to the water. 

Another so-called Eat is the Water Eat, or water vole 
{Arvicola amphibia), which is about the size of a small 
Brown Eat, but is clumsier in form, with a blunt head, 
short ears, and small- eyes ; the toes of the hind feet are 
connected at the base, and the tail is only about half as 
long as the body. This animal burrows in the banks 
of streams, and passes most of its time in the water. 
It is believed to feed almost exclusively on water 
plants and roots; hence, it is not often hurtful in 
gardens. The Brown Eats may be destroyed, when ne- 
cessary, by traps, or by means of the poisons recom- 
mended for the destruction of Mice (which see) ; or 
ferrets may be employed to drive them from their holes. 
When they are very troublesome, the services of a rat- 
catcher may be resorted to with advantage. 

RATTAX CANE. A common name for Calamus 
Draco. 

ItATTLE, BED. A common name for Pedicularis 
sylvatica. 

KATTIiE, YELLOW. See Bhiuantlius Crista- 
galli. 

BATTWOLFIA (named in honour of Leonhard 
Eauwolf, physician at Augsburg, who travelled through 
Palestine and other Eastern countries in 1753-5). In- 
cluding Ophioxylon. Okd. Apocynacew. A genus com- 
prising nearly forty species of stove, glabrous or rarely 
pubescent trees or shrubs, natives of tropical America, 
Africa, and Asia, and South Africa. Flowers and fruit 
usually rather small; calyx short, five-fid or five-parted, 
eglandulose ; coroUa salver-shaped, with a cylindrical 



Kauwolfia — continued. 
tube, a, constricted throat, and five twisted lobes ; pe- 
duncles alternating with the terminal leaves, few- 
fiowered, or di- or trichotomously branched ; oymelets 
usually umbelliform. Drupes two, distinct or connate 
in a. two-stoned, bisulcate fruit. Leaves in whorls of 
three or four, or rarely opposite. Some of the species 
are rather pretty ; the best-known are here described. 
They thrive in a compost of loam, peat, and sand. 
Cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass, in heat, will 
root readily. All are shrubs, except where otherwise 
stated. 

R. densiflora (dense-flowered). Ji. white, many in a shortly- 
pedunculate cyme ; corolla limb almost equalling the tube. June. 
fr. one-seeded, l. lanceolate, acuminate, approximating, sometimes 
ternate. h. 6ft. East Indies, 1824. (B. E. 1273, under name of 
Taberticeinontana densiflora.) 

R. majns Garger). Jl. in terminal cymes ; corolla white, smaller 
than in R. serpentina. April, fr. violet, resembling an olive in 
shape. I. shortly petiolate, elliptic-oblong, acute, paler beneath, 
quaternately whorled, entire, h. 4ft. Java, 1850. A robust 
species. 

R. nitida (shining), fl. in terminal, few-flowered cymes, shorter 
than the leaves ; corolla white. August, fr. at first yellow, 
becoming dark purple, sub-globose, bilobed. I. quaternate, ovate- 
lanceolate, acute at both ends, ^^labrous and shining, the larger 
ones 4in. to 5in. long, IJin. to l^in. broad, h. 10ft. Spain, 1752. 
Tree. 

R. serpentina (serpentine). /. in sub-umbellate corymbs ; corolla 
white or pink, narrow, nearly |in. long. May. //-. red, globose. 
I. 3in. to 6in. long, l^in. to 2|in. broad, membranous, on petioles 
iin. to fin. long. h. scarcely more than 1ft. East Indies, 1690. 

R. temifolia (ternate-leaved). fi. in axillary, few-flowered cymes ; 
corolla white. May. fr. about the size of a pea. I. ternate, 
oblong, acuminate, acute at base, reticulate-veined, liin. to 2in. 
long, six to eight lines broad, on very short petioles. Branches 
rarely warted. h. 3ft. West Indies, 1823. (B. M. 2440.) 

B.AUWOLFIA (of Ruiz and Pavon). Included under 
Cifharexylum. 

BAVEITALA (said to be the native name of the plant 
in Madagascar). Stn. Urania. Including Phenakosper- 
mwrn. Okd. Scitaminece. A genus comprising a couple 
of species of noble, stove plants, one of which is a native 
of North Brazil and Guiana, and the other indigenous in 
Madagascar. Flowers many in a spathe, large, on very 
short pedicels, shortly racemose ; sepals three, long, 
narrow, acuminate ; petals three, the outer one shorter 
and slightly complicate, the lateral ones long, similar to 
the sepals, but smaller ; stamens five, slightly shorter 
than the petals ; scapes or peduncles in the upper axUs ; 
bracts spathaoeous, many, boat-shaped, acuminate, bi- 
fariously spreading. Leaves very large, clustered, flabel- 
lately bif arious ; petioles long and concave at base, scarcely 
sheathed. Stem sometimes short, with sub-radical leaves, 
sometimes erect and woody (as high as 30ft.), built up 
of the sheaths of the leaf-stalks, the other parts of the 
leaves having fallen off. R. madagascariensis is called 
by the French the Traveller's Tree, probably on account 
of the water which is stored up in the large, cup-like 
sheaths of the leafstalks ; its seeds are edible. For 
culture, see Musa. 

P. gulanensis (Guiana), fl. white ; spathes seven, boat-shaped, 
deflexed, 1ft. to lift, longj scape tall. I. distichous, oval- 
elongated, as long as the petioles, h. 15ft. Brazil and Guiana 
1848. 

P. madagascariensis (Madagascar), fl. white, clustered in 
alternate, boat-shaped spathes, 7in. long ; thyrse axillary, lift. 
long. I. flabeUately disposed, long-stalked, sheathed at base, 
alternate. Caudex tall, arboreous. Madagascar. See Fig. 358 
page 280. (F. d. S. 1355 ; L H. 1860, 234.) Syn. ITrania speciosa. 

BiAVEITEA (named in honour of Louis Ravene, a 
zealous promoter of horticulture at Berlin). Ord. Palmce. 
A monotypic genus. The species is a slender, stove palm, 
nearly allied to Eyophorhe. For culture, see Areca. 
R. Hildebrandtii (Hildebrandt's).* fl. gi-eenish-white, dioecious, 
on a simply-branched, stalked, fleshy spadix ; calyx cup-shaped, 
three-lobed ; petals three, oblong- lanceolate. I. long-stalked ; 
leaflets lanceolate, very acute, smooth, light green ; rachis cylin- 
drical, h. (when mature) 10ft. Comoro Islands, 1878. A grace- 
ful, ornamental palm, in habit like some Chamsedoreas. (B. M. 
6776 ; I. H. xxvii. 164.) 
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KrAVEITIA (no explanation given by author). Includ- 
ing Lemonia. Obd. Butaceae. A genus oomprisiug only 
a couple of species of highly glabrous, stove or warm 
greenhouse shrubs, with terete branchlets ; one is a 
native of Cuba, and the other Brazilian. Flowers white 
or scarlet, few, on axillary, elongated peduncles ; sepals 
unequal, imbricated, the two outer ones larger ; corolla 
tube straight ; limb sub-oblique, of five oblong lobes ; 
stamens five, adnate to the throat of the corolla. Leaves 
opposite, one to three-leafleted ; leaflets aub-ooriaoeous, 
lanceolate, entire, slightly dotted. The species are 
beautiful shrubs, thriving in sandy peat and fibry loam. 
Propagated by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, inserted 
in sand, under a bell glass, in bottom heat. 

R. rosea (rose-coloured;, fl. rose-red, axillary, '2iin. to 3in. in 
diameter. Summer. I. trif ollolate ; leaflets elliptic-obovate, 
entire, shining, h. 2ft. Brazil, 1880. 

R. spectabilis (showy). Jl, deep reddish-scarlet, showy ; 
corolla fleshy, rugulose, hypocrateriforra, the segments obtuse ; 
racemes axillary, few-flowered, nearly equalling the leaves. July 
and August. I. trifoliolate ; leaflets longer than the pubescent 
petiole, obovate, obtuse, glabrous. Branchlets pubescent, h. 2ft. 
Cuba, 1839. (B. R. xxvi. 59, under name of Lemonia spectabilis,) 
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Fig 358. Eavenala madagascabienhis (see page 279). 



RAT FLOWERS. Those which belong to the 
margin of a circular flower cluster, and differ from those 
of the disk, being usually larger. 

RAT FOD. A common name for Damasonimn stel- 
latum, the plant described in this work as Actinocarpus 
Damasonium. 

REANA. A synonym of Muchlaena. 

REAUIVIURIA (named in honour of Een^ A. Per- 
chault de Edaumur, 1683-1757, a famous French ento- 
mologist). Oed. Tamcmscinece. A genus comprising 
about half-a-Boore species of half-hardy, much-branched, 
procumbent or divaricate sub-shrubs or smaU shrubs, 
natives of the Mediterranean region (mostly Eastern) and 
central Asia. Flowers terminal, solitary, larger than in 
Tamarix; sepals five, sub-connate or nearly free at base, 
surrounded by few or many imbricated, sepaloid bracts ; 
claws of the petals broad ; stamens many. Leaves small 
or fleshy, sub-terete, often clustered. R. kypericoides, the 
species best known to gardeners, is a beautiful shrub, 
of easy culture ; a compost of sandy loam and peat is 
most suitable. It may be readily increased by means of 
cuttings taken from the young wood, 
and inserted in similar soil, under a 
bell glass. 

R. byperlcoldes (St. John's Wort-like).* 
k. purple ; petals irregular, ovate or 
ovate-oblong, very obtuse, the appendices 
short and slightly fimbriated at apex ; 
bracts lanceolate-subulate, a little longer 
than the calyx. August. I, coriaceous ; 
cauline ones linear, linear-lanceolate, 
lanceolate-oblong, or lanceolate, h. 2ft. 
Syria, 1800. (B. M. 2057 ; B. B. 845.) 

REAUIV11TRIACE2:. Included 
under Tamariscineos, 

RECEFTACLE. " A portion of 
axis forming a common support or 
bed on which a cluster of organs is 
borne. The Eeceptacle of the flower, 
or the torus, is the axile portion of 
a blossom, that which bears sepals, 
petals, stamens, and pistils. The Ee- 
ceptacle of an inflorescence is the 
axis or rachis of the head, spike, 
or other dense cluster" (Asa Gray). 

RECHSTEINERA. Included 
under Gesnera. 

RECI.INATE, RECLINED, 
RECLINIITG. Falling or turning 
backward, so that its upper part 
rests on the ground or some other 
object; e.g., the branches of many 
trees. 

RECTISERIAL. Disposed in 
rectilinear ranks. 

RECURVED. Bent, but not 
rolled, backwards or downwards. 

RED BERRT, AUSTRA- 
IiIAIT. See Rhag'odia. 

RED BUD. A common name 
for Cercis canadensis. 

RED CAMFIOIT. £fee Lyclinis 
diurna. 

RED CEDAR. See Jxuiiperus 
virginiana. 

REDHEAD. A common name 

for Asclepias curassavica. 

RED-HOT FOKER. A com- 
mon name of Kniphojia aloides. 

RED LTCHNIS. See Lychnis 
diurna. 
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BIiD MAGGOT. The name popularly given to small 
orange or lemon-ooloured grubs, which are often to be 
found in the flowering-heads of grasses, between the 
glumes. They seem to feed on the juices or sap of the 
female part, or ovary, of each flower, and thereby pre- 
vent the formation of seeds. On cereals, e.g.. Wheat, they 
are often very abundant, and do very great harm to 
the produce of the crops. The grubs are wrinkled into 
folds crosswise. They are not provided with feet, but can 
wriggle along freely ; they do not exceed JLin. in length. 
When full-fed, they become orange pupa3, either in the 
ear, or on falling to the ground, into which the larvas 
burrow before the change. Prom these pupae, small, two- 
winged flies — the Wheat-midges (Gecidomyia Tritici and 
Lasioptera obfuscata) — emerge in June and July. The 
former species is orange or dull yellow, with black eyes, 
and has the longest vein in each wing unbranched. The 
latter insect has the body blackish, and the longest vein 
in the wing is forked. The females lay eggs in the young 
spikelets of the cereals, by means of a long, flexible tube 
or ovipositor. 

Remedies are required in farming only, as these Midges 
are hardly ever troublesome in gardens. It has been 
found very useful to plough so as to bury the surface 
sods 6in. or Tin. deep; and it is well to sow cereals so 
as not to ear when the Midges are on the wing. Burning 
stubble, chaff, &c., has been found of considerable ser- 
vice against them. 

BUD MOROCCO. A common name for Adonis 
nutumnalis. 

BED OSIZSB DOGWOOD. See Coruus stoloni- 
fera. 

BJCDOUTEA. A synonym of Fngosia (which see). 

BED BOOT. See Lachnanthes. The name is 
also applied to Ceanothus ame-ricanus. 

BED BOT. A common name for Drosera rotundifolia. 

BED BOT. A name employed to denote a decayed 
state of the stem in various Conifers, seldom in other 
trees, in which the wood becomes decayed and red, and 
this condition spreads gradually from place to place. 
The disease is of common occurrence over a great part 
of Europe. A careful microscopic examination of the 
diseased wood proves that the ^ cells are full of an 
abundant mycelium of a Fungus ; and Prof. Hartig has 
shown that the discoloration may be due to more than 
one Fungus, of which the more important is a species 
of Trametes (which see). Polyporus sulphureus {see 
Folyporus) has been observed to cause a similar con- 
dition in Dicotyledonous trees, e.g., Pear-trees, &c. 

Treatment. The whole tree, unless valuable, should 
be out into firewood and destroyed. If the tree is so 
valuable as to render its preservation desirable, the 
diseased portions should be removed and burned, and 
the conidia ought on no account to be permitted to 
spread, to the injury of adjacent trees. It is not pos- 
sible, in the present state of our knowledge, to destroy 
the mycelium without injuring the wood-cells in which 
it lies. 

BED SFIDEB (Tetranychus telarius). A small, 
eight-legged mite, which receives its popular name from 
its colour (which is almost always between rusty-red and 
brick. red) and its power, like a spider, of spinning a 
fine web on the lower surface of the leaves of trees. It 
is not a true spider. Gardeners are but too well ac- 
quainted with its depredations on fruit-trees and hot- 
house plants, the leaves of which it frequently injures 
very much. For a full account of Ked Spider, and of 
remedies against it, see Tetranychus telarius. 
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BED WEED. See Fapaver Bhceas. 
BED-WOOD-TBEE. A common name for various 
species of Ceanothus, Pterocarpus, &o. 

BEED. See Arundo. 

BEED, IITDIAN. A common name for Canna 
indica. 

BEED MACE. <See Typha latifolia. 

BEEIi AND LINE. Uarden Lines are indispensable 
for marking off spaces when cropping, and for indicating 
the positions of plants, trees, edgings, &c. A long Line 
should be wound on an iron Eeel, as this permits it to 
dry more readily, after being used in the wet, than it 
would if rolled up closely on an ordinary stick. A Line 
Eeel is usually made to revolve on a long iron pin by 
turning a small handle or projection on the upper cross- 
bar. Various sizes are made, to suit diiferent lengths, 
of Lines. 

BEEVESIA (named in compliment to John Eeeves, 
F.L.S., of Canton, a zealous botanist, and the introducer 
of one of the species). Oed. Sterculiacece. A genus con- 
sisting of two (?) species of greenhouse trees, natives of 
tropical and sub-tropical Eastern Asia. Flowers white, 
in terminal, corymbose panicles ; calyx olavate-campanii- 
late, irregularly three to five-fid ; petals clawed. Leaves 
entire, coriaceous. B. thyrsoidea, the only species intro- 
duced, is a very handsome tree, requiring treatment 
similar to that recommended for the greenhouse species 
of Sterculia (which see). 

R. tbyrsoidea (thyrse-flowerecl). ft., petals white or cveam- 
coloured, five-clawed ; peduncles and pedicels clothed with stellate 
pubescence. July. I. alternate, broadly lanceolate, acuminate, 
petiolate, entire, penninerved ; petioles slender, dilated upwards. 
h. (under cultivation) 3ft. to 4ft. China, 1825. (B. M. 4199 ; 
B. B. 1236.) 

BEFLEXED. Abruptly turned or bent backwards 
or downwards. 

BEFBACTED. Similar to Eeflexed, but abruptly 
bent from the base, 

BEGELIA (named after Dr. E. Eegel, Superintendent 
of the Imperial Botanic Gardens at St. Petersburgh) . 
Oed. MyrtacecB. A genus comprising only three species 
of rigid, greenhouse shrubs, with the habit of Beaufortia, 
natives of Western Australia. Flowers closely sessile and 
solitary within each bract, in dense heads, at first ter- 
minal, but the central axis soon growing out into a 
leafy branch ; calyx tube ovoid or nearly globular ; lobes 
five, usually deciduous ; petals five, spreading ; stamens 
indefinite, united in five bundles opposite the petals. 
Leaves small, opposite, mostly three or more nerved. 
B. ciliata is the only species yet introduced. For 
culture, see Beaufortia. 

R. ciliata (fringed).* ft. red, in small, dense, globular heads; 
calyx tube wooUy-tomentose or hairy. I. erect, spreading or 
recurved, broadly ovate, obovate, or almost orbicular, obtuse, 
flat or concave, rigid, prominently three or rarely five-nerved, ^in. 
to ^in. long. A. 3ft. to 5ft. 1874. A spreading, more or less 
pubescent or hairy shrub. (B. M. 6100.) 

BEGELIA (of Lemaire). A synonym of Earatas 
(which see). 
BEGELIA. A garden synonym of VerschafFeltia 

(which see). 

BEGTJLAB. Uniform and symmetrical in shape of 
structure. 

BEHMANNIA (named in honour of Joseph Eeh- 
mann, a physician of St. Petersburgh, 1779-1831). Oed. 
Scrophularineoe. A genus comprising only a couple of 
species of hardy, perennial herbs, natives of China and 
Japan. Flowers rather large, in the axils of the bracts 
or fioral leaves, declinate or pendulous, disposed in ter- 
minal racemes ; calyx ovoid-campanulate, five-fid at 
apex ; corolla dark purplish or pale, intensely coloured 
at the throat; limb oblique, sub-bUabiate, with spread- 
ing lips. Leaves alternate, obovate or oblong, deeply 
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Bielunaiinia — continued. 
toothed. One of the species has been introduced. It 
thrives in any ordinary soil, but, though hardy, it will 
succeed best in a cool greenhouse. Propagation may be 
effected by cuttings. 

R. glutinosa (glutinous). _/?., lower ones pedicellate; upper ones 
sessile ; corolla wholly or partially of a dingy purple, lin. long. 
April. I., radical ones opposite, but most of them alternate, very 
shortly stalked, lin. to 6in. long, acute or obtuse, decreasing 
upwards. Stem Ht. to 2tt. high, erect, and, as well as the calyx 
and under side of the leaves, often purplish. North China, 1835. 
(B. M. 3653, B. B. 1960, and F. d. S. 1134, under name of 
ii. chinerms.) 

REICHABDIA (of Dennstaedt). A synonym of 
TabernsBiiiontana (which see). 

REICHARDIA (of Both). A synonym of Ftero- 
lobium (which see). 

KrEICHELIA. A synonym of Hydrolea (which see). 

KEIDIA. Included under Phyllanthus. 

BEINECEEA (named in honour of J. Eeinecke, a 
German gardener and successful cultivator of tropical 
plants). Syns. Liriope (of Salisbury), Sanseviella. Oed. 
LiliacecB. A monotypio genus. The species is a hardy, 
herbaceous perennial, with a, creeping rhizome, thriving 
in almost any soil. It is readily propagated by divi- 
sion. 

R. camea (flesh-coloured), fl. flesh-colour, sweet-smelling, in 
simple, solitary spikes, under membranous bracts ; scape firm, 
lin. to 2in. high; bracts deltoid-cuspidate, tinged with red. 
April. L six to twelve, sub-erect, glabrous, 6in. to 12in. long, 
iin. to 3in. broad. Rhizome broadly creeping. China and Japan, 
1792. Syns. Sansemera camea (A. B. E. 361), S. sessilijlora (B. M. 
739). 

R. c. variegata (variegated).* I. much striped. (I. H. 323.) 
BEINECEIA. A synonym of Synechanthns 

(which see). 

REINWABDTIA (of Dumortier) (named after 
K. G. K. Reinwardt, 1773-1822, director of the Botanic 
Garden at Leyden). Stn. Macrolinum. Okd. Linece. 
A small genus (three species) of greenhouse or stove 
shrubs or sub-shrubs, inhabiting the mountains of the 
East Indies. Flowers yellow or white, rather large, in 
very short, fascicle-like racemes, solitary in the axils, or 
densely corymbose at the tips of the branches ; sepals 
and petals five, the latter fugacious, twisted; stamens 
connate at base, hypogynous ; pedicels bracteate. Leaves 
alternate, membranous, often serrate, penninerved. 
B. tetragynum and B. trigynum, the only species calling 
for mention here, are old, winter-flowering, warm green- 
house plants, worthy of a more extensive cultivation 
than they at present receive. Cuttings should be taken 
from the strongest points of old plants, and inserted, in 
a close propagating frame, some time during April or 
May. When rooted, they may be grown on singly, in an 
intermediate temperature, until established, in Sin. or 
6in. pots. Pinching should be frequently practised, 
when the plants are young, to induce a compact habit. 
A position in frames, where plenty of air and sun can 
be admitted, is best in autumn, as it is necessary to 
thoroughly ripen the recently-made shoots for flowering 
during the winter. A temperature of about 55deg. will 
be necessary to open the flowers properly, and keep 
them from damping-ofE. Old plants may be cut back, 
and grown a second year under similar treatment; but 
they are not generally so strong or satisfactory as new 
ones annually raised from good cuttings. Red Spider is 
the most destructive insect to which the plants are 
subject ; frequent and heavy syringings, applied through- 
out the summer, wUl keep it in abeyance, and also 
prove beneficial to the plants. 

R, tetragynum (four-styled), fl. often lin. in diameter ; styles 
three or four, united below. I. elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, 
crenate-serrated. India. Shrub. 

R. trigynum (three-styled).* fl. yellow, solitary, or a few um- 
bellately clustered ; petals obovate, emarginate, the claws con- 
nate into a tube. October. I. ovate-oblong, entire, aristate- 



Keinwardtia — continued. 

mucronate; stipules minute, h. 2£t. to 3ft. 1799. Shrub. 
(B. M. IIOO, under name of Linum trigynum.) 

REINWARDTIA (of Blume). A synonym of 
Saurauja (which see). 

REINWARDTIA (of Korthals). Included under 
Ternstroemia (which see). 

RELHANIA (named in honour of the Eev. Eichard 
Eelhan, who published, in 1785, the "Flora Cantabri- 
gensis"). Syn. Michauxia (of Necker). Including 
Eclopes. Oed. Compositce. A genus comprising about 
eighteen species of greenhouse shrubs or annual herbs, 
natives of South Africa. Flower-heads yeUow, mediocre 
or rather large and solitary at the tips of the branches, 
or smaller and solitary at the sides of the branches, or 
in terminal corymbs; involucre oblong, ovoid, or rather 
broadly campanulate, with many-seriate bracts ; recep- 
tacle flat; achenes linear, glabrous or ciliated on the 
margins. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, rigid, 
narrow or small, channelled and concave above, keeled 
or many-nerved at back. Several species have been in- 
troduced, but are probably not now in cultivation. 
R. pungenSj the only one which calls for description 
here, requires culture similar to that recommended for 
Athanasia (which see). 

R. pungens (prickly). Jl.-heads yellow, terminal, sessile, solitary, 
more than lin. in diameter ; ray florets numerous, reddish down 
the middle of the back. September. I. acerose, rigid, sessile, 
ascending, scattered, rather wide-set, linear-subulate, about ^in. 
longj entire, roughened by short, hard, inclined bristles on the 
outside. Young branches grey-tomentose. 1820. A small, weak, 
branching shrub. (B. E. 587.) 



A synonym of Trimezia (which 



BEMACLEA. 

see). 

BEMITSATIA (named in honour of Abel Eemusat, 
1785-1832, a celebrated Orientalist and physician). Oed. 
Aroidece (Aracece). A genus comprising three or four 
species of stove, tuberous herbs, natives of the moun- 
tainous regions of the sub-tropical East Indies and Java. 
Flowers monoecious, on an inappendiculate spadix, which 
is shorter than the spathe, sessile, and constricted in 
the middle ; male and female flowers remote ; male in- 
florescence olavate, stipitate, the female narrower and 
sub-cylindrical ; spathe with a convolute, persistent, green 
tube, a constricted throat, and a yellowish, spreading or 
refracted, at length split and deciduous lamina ; peduncles 
short. Leaves on long and slender stalks, peltate, ovate- 
cordate, or lanceolate. Only one species is known to 
cultivation. It requires culture similar to Caladinm 
(which see). 

R. vivipara (viviparous). I. petioled, peltate, cordate, entire, 
4in. to 12in. long, and 3in. to 8in. broad, acute, smooth on both 
sides ; posterior lobes obtuse. Scales of the bulbs each ending in 
a hooked bristle. East Indies. (L. B. C. 281, under name of 
Caladium vivipwrum.) 

BEITAITTHEBA (from rem, a kidney, and anthera, 
an anther; alluding to the reniform shape of the anthers 
or pollen masses). Syn. Nephranthera. Oed. Orchideae. 
A genus comprising about seven species of stove, epiphytal 
orchids, natives of tropical Asia and the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. Flowers showy or rather small; sepals much 
spreading, free, petaloid, the lateral ones broader and 
often longer than the dorsal one, which latter the petals 
resemble; lip short, sessile at the base of the column, 
articulated, saccate or spurred ; column short and thick ; 
anthers terminal, convex; pollen masses two, ovoid or 
oblong ; peduncles lateral, elongated, branched ; racemes 
loose, ample, panioled. Leaves distichous, spreading, 
fleshy or rigid, often obliquely bilobed at apex. Stems 
leafy, branched, not pseudo-bulbous. The best of the 
species here mentioned are B. coccinea, R. Lowii, and 
B. Storiei; the first requires warm-house treatment, and 
should be fastened on a. stump of Tree-fern or Ash, 
against which it will grow to a great length, and flower 
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Renanthera — continued. 
freely every summer, if placed in a sunny position and 
kept moist. R. Lowii should be grown in the hottest and 
moistest house, in a sunny position ; but its roots prefer 
a large pot filled with drainage, sphagnum, and lumps of 
fibry peat. R. Storiei is a rare plant, seldom seen in 
cultivation, and then always in bad health. It is usually 
potted in sphagnum and crocks, and placed in a tropical 
house along with Phalcenopsis. The other species, not 
already mentioned, require similar treatment. 

R. coccinea (scarlet).* ^. of a beautiful blood-red within, dis- 
posed in very large panicles ; latei-al sepals oblong-spathulate, 
obtuse ; dorsal one and petals linear-ligulate ; middle lobe 
of lip bigibbous at base ; spur acute, conical, straight. I, 
ligulate, obliquely emarginate at apex. Aerial roots very long. 
Cochin China, 1816. A splendid plant. (B. M. 2997 ; B. B. 
1131.) 

R. elongata (elongated). Jl. puij)lish ; lateral sepals unguicu- 
late ; lateral lobes of lip sometimes sinuate, the middle lobe 
triangular and very short, bicallous at base ; spur.obtuse, conical ; 
panicle elongated, nodding. I. broadly linear, oblique, emar- 
ginate. Kuripan. (B. E. 1843, 41.) 

R. bistrionlca (acting), fi., sepals and petals yellow, bordered 
with purplish blotches ; lip white, with purplish blotches on the 
side lobes ; spur orange ; racemes short, few-flowered. I. acumi- 
nate. Malacca (?), 1878. 

R. IiOWli (Low's).* fi. of two kinds on the same spike, the lowest 
pair always tawny-yellow enlivened with crimson dots, the 
remainder pale green, almost bidden on the inner side by large, 
irregular blotches of reddish-brown ; sepals and petals waved, 
lanceolate, acute, those of the lowest pair more blunt; spikes 
pendent, 6ft. to 12ft. long, bearing from thirty to fifty flowers. 
Stems caulescent, lin. thick, climbmg to a gi'eat height. Borneo. 
(B. M. 5475.) The correct name of this plant is now Arack- 
lutfithe Lowei. 

R. matutina (morning). Jl. at first of a very beautiful blood- 
colour, paler outside, the disk of the lateral sepals golden, the 
bases of the petals striped with dark purple ; lip very minute, 
dark puiple ; panicles much-branched, 2ft. to 3ft. long ; peduncles 
intense purple. I. ligulate, obtuse and unequally bilobed at apex ; 
sheaths sometimes violet. 

R. m, breviflora (short-flowered). A distinct variety, differing 
from the type in its shorter sepals, the lateral ones more free from 
one another, and the calli under the column larger. Sunda Isles. 
1879. 

R. molnccannm (Moluccan). ft. red, dotted ; sepals all linear- 
ligulate ; lateral lobes of lip bilobiilate ; middle lobule not 
callous at base ; peduncles long-exserted at the apex of the 
panicle. I. shortened, oblong, obtusely bilobed at apex. Am- 
boyna, 1846. 

R. Storiei (Stoiie's). fi. more than 2in. across ; dorsal sepals and 
petals dark orange ; lower sepals broad, of a brilliant velvety- 
crimson, with lighter shades of the same colour ; lip small, deep 
crimson, with small yellow bars, centre white. Philippines, 
1880. 

BIiNEALMIA (named in honour of Paul Benealme, 
a. French botanist, who published, in 1611, a " History 
of Plants "). Stns. Ethanium, Gethyra, Peperidium. 
Oed. ScitamiTiecB. A genus comprising about fourteen 
species of stove, herbaceous perennials, natives of tropical 
America, one being also found in tropical Western Africa. 
Flowers one to three or many, beneath membranous, but 
not imbricating, bracts ; calyx cup-like or loosely tubular, 
shortly trilobed ; corolla tube short or rarely longer than 
the calyx, the lobes erect, or at length spreading, sub- 
equal, or with the dorsal one broader ; raceme or thyrse 
sometimes on a leafless, scaly scape from the rhizome, 
sometimes at the tip of a terminal, leafy stem. Leaves 
two-ranked. The only species known to cultivation re- 
quires culture similar to Alpinla (which see). 

R, exaltata (exalted), ft. scarlet, on one- to three-flowered pedi- 
cels ; scape coloured, villous ; raceme elongated ; bracts lanceo- 
late, as long as the flowers. July. fr. blackish-violet, oval, lin. 
long, with aromatic seeds. I. sessile, lanceolate, glabrous, h. 2ft. 
(sometimes, in a vd\d state, 8ft. to 10ft. or more). West Indies, 
1820. (B. M. 2494 and B. E. 7771, imder name of Alpinia 
tubulata.) 

KEXEALMIA (of Linnajus). A synonym of Til- 
landsia (which see). 

RENEALMIA (of Houttuyn). A synonym of Vil- 
larsia (which see). 

REITEALMIA (of Eobert Brown). A synonym of 
Libertia (which see). 



RENIFORM. Kidney-shaped. A Eeniform leaf 
with orenated margin is shown at Fig. 359. 




FIG. 359. Eeniform Leaf, with Crenated Margin. 

REXSEIiAERIA. A synonym of Peltandra 

(which see). 

REFANS. Applied to a leaf which has its margins 
slightly uneven. 

REFENS, REFEITT. Creeping; lying flat upon 
the ground, and emitting roots at the same time. 

REFLICATE. Folded backwards. 
REFLUM. The frame left in certain fruits by the 
falling away of the valves in the act of dehiscence. 

REFTANT. The same as Repens (which see). 
REQUIEITIA. Included under Teplirosia (which 
see). 

RESEDA (the old Latin name used by Pliny, from 
resedOj to calm or appease ; the application of the plants 
to external bruises was considered useful by the Latins). 
Mignonette. Oed. Resedace(Z. A genus of annual or 
biennial, hardy, erect or decumbent, glabrous or pilose 
herbs. About twenty-six may lay claim to specific rank ; 
these are mostly natives of South Europe and North 
Africa, and are also found in Syria, Persia, and Arabia. 
Flowers racemose, bracteate ; calyx four to seven-parted ; 
petals Ihypogynous, four to seven, unequal, two to many- 
fid; torus sub-sessile. Capsule indehiscent, three-lobed 
at apex. Leaves entire, lobed or pinnatisect; stipules 
gland-formed. R. lutea and R. Luteola (Dyers' Eocket, 
Dyers' Weed, or Dyers' Yellow Weed) are natives of 
Britain. The latter plant was formerly in great demand 
for dyeing purposes. Few of the species are of any great 
value to horticulturists. R. odorata, the common Mignon- 
ette, is one of our most highly-valued and sweet-scented 
garden plants. For culture, enumeration of varieties, &o., 
see Mig'nonette. 

R. alba (white). Jl. with white petals and brownish anthers, 
disposed in dense spikes ; calyx five or six-parted. May to Sep- 
tember. I. all pinnatifid or sometimes intei-ruptedly pinnate ; 
segments lanceolate, smooth, rarely waved, h. 2ft. South 
Europe, 1596. Hardy biennial. (S. F. G. 459.) 
R. frutesceus (shrubby). A form of R. odorata 




Fig. 360. Capsule of Eeseda odorata. 

R. odorata (fragrant).* Common Mignonette. /. with yellowish- 
white petals and saflron anthers, disposed in loose racemes ; calyx 
six-parted, equalhng the petals, which are finely cleft into many 
club-shaped divisions. June to October. I. lanceolate, bluntish, 
entire or trifid. North Africa, Egypt, &c., 1752. Plant diffuse. 
See Fig. 360. (B. M. 29.) The variety fnitescem is merely a 
shrubby form of this species. (B. E. 22'?.) 

RESEI1ACE2!. A small natural order of annual or 
perennial herbs, rarely shrubs, mostly found in South 
Europe, North Africa, Syria, Asia Minor, and Persia ; 
a few reach the Indian frontier, and three inhabit the 
Cape Colony. Flowers hermaphrodite or rarely unisexual, 
racemose or spicate, one-braoted ; calyx persistent, four 
to seven-parted, unequal or almost equal, the segments 
imbricated ; petals four to seven, rarely two (or none), 
deciduous or persistent, hypogyuous or perigynous, entire 
or three or many-fid, ample, or with a membranous 
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Biesedacese — continued. 
appendix at the base, free or rarely sub-coherent, open 
in BBBtivation ; disk hypogynous, sessile or stipitate, often 
dilated behind j stamens three to forty, perigynous or 
inserted within the disk, not covered by the petals in 
aestivation ; filapents free or monadelphous at base ; 
anthers two-celled, introrse. Prnit a capsnle, closed or 
gaping at the apex, rarely a berry, sometimes foUicnlar; 
seeds many, rarely few. Leaves scattered or fascicled, 
simple, trifid, or pinnatiparted ; stipules small, gland- 
like. Mignonette (Reseda odorata), one of the members 
of this order, requires no eulogy here. The Dyers' Weed 
(K. Luteola) yields a yellow dye, which is largely used ; 
its leaves are very bitter. The order comprises half-a- 
dozen genera, and, according to the authors of the 
" Genera Plantarum," not more than thirty distinct species. 
Reseda is the principal genus. 

KESIIT, AITIME. See Hymensea Courbaril. 

BiIaSIIT plant. a common name for Bursera 
acuminata and B. gunYvrYiifera^ Dammara australis, Guaia- 
cum officinale, Pistacia Lentiscus, &o. 



BEST-HABBOW. 



Ononis. 



BESTIACES. A natural order of usually peren- 
nial herbs, tufted or with horizontal or creeping rhizomes ; 
they are mostly natives of South-west Africa or Australia, 
a few are found in New Zealand, one in Chili, and one 
in Cochin China. Flowers dioecious, rarely monoecious, 
very rarely hermaphrodite, in spikelets ; perianth regular ; 
segments six, rarely reduced to five, four, or three, glu- 
maceous, rigid, scarious, or hyaline, more or less distinctly 
biseriate ; stamens in male flowers three, filaments fili- 
form ; ovary of females one to three-celled ; inflorescence 
variable. Fruit dry, often small, nut-like or capsular, 
terete, compressed, or triquetrous. Leaves sometimes few, 
radical, long, cyperoid, frequently nearly all reduced to 
sheaths. Stems rigid, simple or branched, erect, flexuous, 
or variously twisted. The order comprises twenty genera, 
and about 230 species, fe^ of which are of any horticul- 
tural value. Examples : Restio, Willdenowia. 

BESTIITG. Plants are said to be Besting during 
any period when growth in them is inactive. The term 
is only applicable to such as live over one year : nearly 
all of these require a Besting season after completing 
their annual growth. 

BlaSTIO (from restis, cord ; alluding to the use of 
the plants in South Africa). Bope Grass. Stns. Craspedo- 
lepis, Ischyrolepis, Megalotheca, Rhodocoma. The prin- 
cipal genus of Ord. Restiacew. It consists of about 100 
species, none of which are of any special interest ; 
several have been introduced to this country. 

BESTBEFIA (named in honour of Joseph E. Bestrep, 
a naturalist who travelled in South America). Okd. 
OrcJiidece. A genus of stove orchids, with tufted stems, 
or having simple, creeping branches. About a score 
species have been described, natives of tropical America, 
from Brazil as far as Mexico. The genus is very closely 
related to Pleurothallis, but is distinguished by having 
four pollen masses ; the habit is very similar, but the 
peduncles appear to be constantly one-flowered, and the 
flowers are often, but not always, larger. The under- 
mentioned species are those best known to gardeners. 
For culture, see Pleurothallis. 

R. antennifera (antennsE-bearing). Jl. yellow, doited with red 
or purple ; lip linear, retuse, scabrous, trmerved, bearing tendrils 
close to the base. I. ovate, acute, shorter than the stems, occa- 
sionally rich purple on the under side ; sheaths falcate, some- 
times speckled with purple. Venezuela, &c., 1869. (B. M. 6288.) 
Syn. R maculata. 

R, Dayana (Day's), fl., upper sepals and petals violet-brown, 
filiform, clavate ; lower sepals connate into a broad, bifid piece, 
which is yellowish and brown ; lip yellow, mottled with purple, 
ligulate. I. stout, roundish-acute, nearly heart-shaped at the 
base. Costa Rica, 1875. "A lovely little gem," of tufted 
gi'owth. 



Bestrepia — continund. 

R. elegana (elegant). /. chiefly yellow, spotted with purple, 
much smaller than those of R. antennifera: lip linear, retuse, 
hollowed out and dilated at base, with a tooth on each side. 
I. oval, twice the length of the stems ; sheaths straight. Caraccas, 
1872. (B. M. 5965 ; F. d. S. 743.) 

R. Falfcenbergii (Palkenberg's). A yellow, with some white 
and purple marks. (. large, bluish-purple beneath ; sheaths one- 
coloured, without blotches. New Grenada, 1880. 

R. Lansbergii (Lansberg's). fl., upper sepals and petals crim- 
son ; front sepals white, with crimson dots ; lip yellow, with 
purple blotches, unctuous, linear, truncate, scabrous, excavated 
and broader at the base. I. oval, equalling the stems ; sheaths 
straight, closely imbricated. Venezuela, Guatemala, &c., 1861. 
This resembles small specimens of R. antennifera. (R. X. O. i., 
p. 170, t. 60.) 

R. maculata (spotted). A synonym of R. antennifera. 

R. prorepens (forward-creeping). Jl. yellow, solitary, on a long, 
capillary peduncle, and nodding, bending the two straight, hnear 
sepals forward, and having both widely clasping, the Inferior 
connate, boat-shaped, much narrower towards the top ; lip very 
small, scarcely equalling the column, pandurate, sub-acute, with 
a small angle before each base, and a lamella in each middle side. 
I. very small, narrow, fleshy, emarginate at apex, with a small 
apiculus between. Rhizomes creeping, in large masses. Costa 
Rica, 1877. (R. X. 0. iv. 11-17.) 

R. Reichenliaclilana (Reichenbach's). Jl. canary-yellow, on 
filiform peduncles, nearly 4in. long and cruciform, the tips of the 
inferior, connate sepals dark purple ; these and the petals having 
also a dark purple line at the base, and the upper sepal two such 
lines. I. spathulate-oblong, obovate, minutely tridentate at the 
apex, about 2in. high. Costa Rica, 1875. Habit densely tufted. 
(R. X. O. ii. 5-10.) 

R, xanthophtlialma (yellowed-eyed). " A pretty species, with 
yellow-purple-hlotched flowers." Guatemala and Venezuela. 
(B. M. 5257, under name of R. Lanshergii.') 

BESUFINATE. Inverted in position ; appearing as 
if upside down. 

BESTTBBECTION FIiAlTT. A common name for 
Anastatica Hierochuntina, Mesembryanthemum Tripoliiim, 
and 8elaginella lepidopliylla. 

BETAMILIA. A synonym of Betanilla (which 
see). 

BETAITILLA (the Peruvian name of the genus). 
Stn. Retamilia. Okd. Bhamnece. A small genus (two 
or three species) of almost leafless, unarmed, branched 
shrubs and sub-shrubs, natives of Chili and Peru. Flowers 
on short, sub-racemose or fasciculate branches, opposite, 
shortly pedicellate ; calyx niceolate or campanulate ; 
petals and stamens four or five. Drupes rather large, 
globose. Leaves very caducous, opposite, entire. The 
species are probably lost to cultivation in this country. 

BETICULATED. Netted; in the form of net- 
work. 

BETIITABIA. 

see). 

BETIITIA. A genus of small moths, belonging to 
the group of Tortricidce, of some importance because of 
the damage inflicted by them on Scotch Firs and other 
Goniferce. Several species occur in Great Britain, and 
the larvae of all, so far as known, feed in the buds or 
young shoots of the Goniferce. The moths vary from 
iin. to nearly lin. in spread of wing ; the front wings 
are nearly three times as long as broad, with the tip 
rather rounded, and the front and hind borders slightly 
rounded ; the hind wings are rather broad and pointed. 
The species of chief importance practically are the fol- 
lowing, which may be distinguished in the adult state 
by the characters mentioned below : 

1. Fore wings grey, with rusty-yellow tip of wing and head. 

(a) Thorax dark brown ; fore wings grey- \ 

brown, with paler cross-lines, and f - , ,;-„_ 
decidedly rusty-yellow tip ; spread f <"«««'"'• 
of wings, six and a half to seven lines ) 



A synonym of Gouania (which 



(&) Thorax rusty-yellow in front ; fore\ 
wings wider behind, spreading nine r 
to ten lines, pale grey patch at tip, ) 
duller ochreous than in H. duplana ; \ 
hind wings pale at base ) 
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Retinia — continued. 

2. Fore wings with brown-grey or black markings. 

(a) Fore wings pale grey, with numerous \ 

dark markings, and a basal patch / 
bordered by a rather sharply -angled )■ occultana. 
line ; spread of wings, eight and a I 
half to ten and a half lines / 

(b) Fore wings dark blackish-grey, with^ 

numerous irregular, silvery cross- 1 
streaks, most distinct along the I „„„-,,„„„ 
hind margin, and white spots along f 's™"*"*- 
the front margin ; spread of wings, 
nine to eleven lines 

3. Fore wings bright reddish-orange. 

(a) Fore wings paler along inner, and near"! 

front, margins, with several indis- 1 

tinct, silvery cross-lines beyond the V Buoliana. 

middle of wing ; spread of wings, ten i 

to eleven lines j 

(b) Fore wings with basal patch wein 

defined, and bordered by a yellow, I 

silvery cross-line; beyond the middle I „,;„■.„,„„„ 

are several very distinct, yellowish- f P""""'"™- 

silvery, irregular cross-streaks ; I 

spread of wings, nine to ten lines . . j 

These species are almost all considerably more common 
in Scotland than in England, though most of them may 
be met with wherever the food-plants grow. All reach 
the perfect stage some time between June and August. 
The females lay their eggs on the young buds and 
twigs. The larvas hatched from these eggs gnaw their 
way into the buds and leading shoots, and bore into the 
pith, there to remain usually all winter, since they are 
still feeding in the following spring. They are of 
the usual form of the larvsB of Tortricidce, with rather 
cylindrical, naked bodies and dark, horny heads and 
shields on segments just behind the heads. They have 
six true legs and ten prolegs, or claspers. 

Almost any one of the species would deserve the name 
of Pine-bud Moth; but the name has been given to the 
species H. titrionana. 

The result of an attack on Firs by these larvae is 
that the leading shoots may be hollowed out, even in 
the bud state, or they become bent, brown, and brittle ; 
and the trees become distorted, because of the loss of 
these shoots, and the ill-development of the shoots that 
have taken their place in the course of growth. In 
general, there is a considerable outflow of resin from 
the wounds made by the larvte ; and this resin hardens 
on the surface and forms a protection during winter to 
the larvaj. B. turionana is hurtful especially to the 
buds. B. Buoliana and the others are more dan- 
gerous to the newiy-formed shoots. R. resinana is called 
the Eesin-gaU Moth, because of the fact that the 
larva produces a false gall of resin, by exudation of 
resin over the place where it is boring into the wood. 
It is not unlike a half walnut in form, and may even 
reach nearly or quite to this size ; but it is dirty-white 
in colour, and remains soft while it is occupied. The 
larvEe are said to pass two winters before they become 
pupae, which they do in spring, and the moths emerge 
in June. 

Remedies. Owing to the larvse living entirely under 
cover, no external applications are of the least use : the 
only method found at all successful has been the re- 
moval and burning of all shoots that show signs of 
attack by any of the species of Retinia. 

RETHTIPHYLLTTM (from retine, resin, and phyllon, 
a leaf; the leaves are covered with resin). Syn. Gom- 
mianthus. Okd. Rubiaceoe. A genus consisting of half- 
a-dozen species of glabrous, pubescent or pilose, stove 
shrubs, natives of North Brazil and Guiana. Flowers 
white, flesh-colour, or pink, in terminal, simple spikes ; 
calyx limb tubular, truncate, entire, or five-fid ; corolla 
hypocrateriform, with five narrow, reflexed lobes ; stamens 
five. Berries small, five-stoned, edible. Leaves opposite, 
petiolate, coriaceous, obovate or oblong, often abruptly 



Retinipliyllum — continued. 
acuminate, with numerous diverging nerves. For cul- 
ture of the only species introduced, see Hamiltonia. 

R. secandl&orum (side-fiowering). Jl. white, in clusters of from 
two to four ; spikes axillary, pedunculate, side-flowered. July. 
I. obovate, obtuse or emargmate at apex, cuneate at base, 
coriaceous, pubescent beneath, h. 4ft. 

RETIITOSFORA. Included under Cliamsecyparis 

(which see). 

RISTROFLEXED. The same as Reflexed (which 
see). 

RETRORSE. Directed backwards or downwards. 

RETROVERTED. Inverted. 

RETUSE. Terminating in a round end, the centre 
of which is depressed. 

RETZIA (named in honour of Anders Johan Eetzius, 
1742-1821, Professor of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Lund). Okd. Solanacece. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a greenhouse, evergreen, erect shrub, 
with straight, densely-leafy branches. It will thrive in 
any light soil. Propagation may be readily effected by 
cuttings, inserted in sand, under a bell glass. 

R. capensis (Cape). Jl. red or orange, two or three at the nodes 
or in the axils, long, but almost concealed by the leaves ; calyx 
semi-five-lid ; corolla with an elongated tube, and five, rarely six 
or seven, short, induplicate-valvate lobes. May. I. whorled, long- 
linear, coriaceous, entire or with revolute margins, silky-pilose 
when young (and in the axils), h. 4ft. South Africa. 

REVOLUTE. EoUed backwards from the margins 
or apex ; e.g.y certain tendrils, and the sides and ends of 
some leaves. 

RKABSOCRINUM. A synonym of Lloydia 
(which see). 

RHACHIS. See Rachis. 

RHACOMA (of Adanson). A synonym of Leuzea 
(which see). 

RHACOMA (of Linnaeus). A synonym of Myginda 
(which see). 

RHABINOCARFUS. A synonym of Chcetocalyx. 

RHAGODIA (from rhax, rjiagos, a berry ; in refer- 
ence to the characteristic fruit). Australian Red Berry 
or Sea Berry. Oed. Ghenopodiaceai. A genus com- 
prising thirteen species of slender or robust, mealy or 
slightly tomentose, greenhouse shrubs, rarely herbs, con- 
fined to Australia. Flowers greenish, small or minute, 
clustered or rarely solitary, disposed in interrupted, ter- 
minal spikes or panicles. Fruit a small berry. Leaves 
alternate and sub-opposite, sessile or petiolate, linear, 
ovate, oblong, or cordate, entire or sinuately lobed. 
Five species have been introduced, but it is doubtful 
whether any remain in cultivation. 

RHA]VrNE.S!. A natural order of erect or climbing, 
often prickly, very rarely tendrilled or glandulose trees, 
shrubs, or very rarely herbs, inhabiting warm and tropical 
regions. Flowers green or yellowish, hermaphrodite, 
rarely polygamous, dioecious, small, usually disposed in 
axillary, loose or dense-flowered, sometimes unilateral 
cymes ; calyx tube obconical, turbinate, urceolate, or 
cylindrical, the limb of four or five erect or recurved 
lobes ; petals four or five, inserted at the throat of the 
calyx, emarginate or lobed, sessile or clawed, or absent ; 
stamens four or five, opposite to, and inserted with, the 
petals ; filaments subulate or filiform, rarely dilated ; 
anthers versatile, sometimes ovoid, with longitudinal de- 
hiscence, sometimes reniform and one-celled by con- 
fluence of the cells at the top, and opening into two 
valves by an arched slit ; disk perigynous, rarely absent. 
Fruit capsular or drupaceous, three, rarely one to four- 
celled. Leaves simple, stipulate, rarely exstipulate, oppo- 
site or nearly so, often coriaceous, entire or serrated (in 
Colletiem often absent) ; stipules small, usually deciduous. 
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Bliaiuuese — continued. 
sometimes chaJiged to thorns. The most usefnl genera, 
from an economic point of Tiew, are Rhamnus and Zizy- 
phue, the species of which yield medicinal jnioes, &o. 
Khamnus davuricus and B. tinctorius yield the famous 
Green Indigo, the Lo-Kao of China. The order com- 
prises thirty-seven genera, and about 430 species. Ex- 
amples : Hovenia, Paliurus, Pomadems, and Rhamnus. 

BKAMNUS (from Rhamnos, the old Greek name 
used by Theophrastus) . Buckthorn. Including Frangula. 
Ord. Rhamnew. A genus embracing about sixty species 
of store, greenhouse, or hardy shrubs or trees, inhabiting 
temperate and tropical regions. Flowers axillary, race- 
mose or cymose ; calyx four or five-fid, the tube urceolate, 
the lobes keeled within ; petals four or five, cucuUate or 
flat, or wanting ; stamens four or five ; filaments very 
short. Drupe berry-like, oblong or spherical, two or 
four-stoned. Leaves alternate, rarely sub-opposite, pe- 
tiolate, deciduous or evergreen, penninerved, entire or 
toothed ; stipules small, deciduous. Several of the species 
afford useful products, especially dyes, and the fruits of 
many possess violent purgative properties. Few of the 
plants are valuable from a garden standpoint. The hardy 
kinds grow in any ordinary soil, and may be propagated 
by layers, or by seeds. The stove and greenhouse 
species are easily grown in any light soil, and may 
be multiplied by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass 
(the stove kinds in heat). Except where otherwise stated, 
the under-mentioned species are hardy, deciduous shrubs. 
R. Alatemus (Alaternus). Jl. green, dioecious, disposed in short 
racemes ; petals wanting. April to June. (. ovate-elliptic or 
lanceolate, coriaceous, quite smooth, serrated, h. 20ft. Medi- 
terranean region, 1629. There are several varieties of this 
species, the best being one with foliage broadly margined with 
silvery-white : this is known under the name of R. A. vm-iegata. 
R. alpinus (alpine), fi. greenish, dioecious, four-parted ; female 
ones with four-cleft stigmas. May and June. fr. black. I. oval- 
lanceolate, crenate-serrated, smooth, lined with many parallel 
nerves, ft. 4ft. Europe, &c., 1752. (L. B. C. 1077.) 
R. californicus (Californian). U. greenish, pentandrous ; panicles 
on shoii) peduncles. May. I. coriaceous, about 2in. long, 
elliptic-oblong, entire, revolute on the margins, glabrous ; young 
ones pubescent, h. 6ft. to 12ft. North America, 1874. An un- 
armed evergreen shrub. Syn. R. oMfolius (H. F. B. A. i. 44). 




Fig. 361. Flowering and Fruiting Twigs op Ehamnus 
catiiarticus. 

R, cathartiCUS (cathartic). Jl. green, ^in. in diameter, four- 
parted, solitary and fascicled in the axils of the fascicles of 
leaves on the previous year's wood. May to July. fr. black, iin. 
in diameter. (. ovate, acutely-serrated, Iin. to 2in. long, fascicled 
at the ends of the shoots, sub-opposite lower down, shortly 
petiolate, the young ones downy beneath. A. 5ft. to 10ft. 
Europe (Britain), &c. See Fig. 361. (F. D. v. 850 ; Sy. En. B. 318.) 

R. crooeus (yellow). Jl. greenish, in axillary clusters, pentandrous ; 
petals wantmg. May. fr. greenish or yellowish. I. coriaceous, 
roundlsh-obovate, about Jin. long, lucid ; when dry, of a bright 
yellowish-brown beneath. A. 4ft. Califonila, 1848. A much- 
branched, thorny, evergreen shrub. (J. H. S. vi., p. 217.) 

B, davuricus (Dahurian). Jl. greenish - yellow, four -parted, 
numerous, fascicled in the axils. May. I. glabrous, fascicled at 
the ends of the exceedingly congested branchlets, Jin. to 2^in. 
long, obovate, acuminate, to narrow elliptic-lanceolate. Spines 
terminating the divaricating branches, h. IBft. to 20ft. China, 
Eastern Siberia, &c., 1817. Tree or shrub. Syn. R. utiliis. 



Bhamnus — continued. 

R. d. birsutus (hairy). I. 2in. long. A large shrub or small tree. 

R. Frangula (Frangula). Berry-hearing Alder. Jl. greenish- 
white, five-parted, few, axillary. May and June. fr. black, im. in 
diameter, globose. I. obovate, quite entire, alternate ; stipules 




Fig. 362. Flowering and Fruiting Twigs of Ehamnus 
Frangula. 

subulate. Branches slender, unarmed, ft. 5ft. to 10ft. Europe 
(Britain), &c. The wood, called Black Dogwood, is used by 
gunpowder-makers. See Fig. 362. (Sy. En. B. 319.) 

R. latlfollus (broad-leaved). Jl. greenish, hermaphrodite ; calyx 
villous, four-parted ; stigma slightly three-cleft. July. I. elliptic, 
acuminate, quite entire, lined with twelve or fifteen lateral 
nerves ; younger ones villous, h. 5ft. Azores, 1778. (B. M. 
2663 ; W. D. B. i. 11.) 

R. libanotlcus (Lebanon). Jl. yellowish, fasciculate. May. 
I. clustered at the tips of the branchlets, slightly tomentose, 
shortly petiolate, ovate or oblong, obtuse, rounded at base, 
margin finely denticulate. Branches clothed with whitish bark, 
ft. 6ft. Asia Minor and Syria, 1879. Plant unarmed. The 
foliage turns a dull bronzy-purple in autumn. (B. M. 6721.) 

R. macrophyllus (large-leaved), fr. black. I. 5in. to 6in. long. 
2Jin. to 3in. broad, coriaceous, dark green and shining above, pale 
and strongly veined beneath ; petioles purplish. China (?), 1876. 

R. olelfolius (Olive-leaved). A synonym of R. californicus. 

R. robustus (strong). Jl. green, small. May. fr. black, globose, 
iin. in diameter. I. broadly ovate-lanceolate, convex, 7in. to 8in. 
long, 3in. to 3iin. broad, coriaceous, dark green, ft. 18ft. 1879. 
A very vigorous tree. 

R. utllis (useful). A synonym of R. davuricus. 

BHAFHIDOFHOBA (from rhaphidos, a needle, 
and phero, to bear; alluding to the needle-like hairs 
which abound in the intercellular spaces in all parts 
of the plants). Stn. Ra/pJiidophora. Ord. Aroideae 
(Aracece). A genus comprising about thirty species of 
slender or robust, climbing, stove shrubs, with very long, 
rooting branches, natives of tropical Asia, the Malayan 
Archipelago, Australia, and the Pacific Islands, with a 
few African. Flowers dense, on a sessile, inappendi- 
culate, usually hermaphrodite, thick, cylindrical spadix; 
spathe thick, boat-shaped, including the spadix, at first 
oblong and convolute, afterwards opening, often rostrate, 
marcescent, at length deciduous ; peduncles terminal, 
solitary or many. Leaves distichous, unequilateral, often 
large, lanceolate or ovate-oblong, entire, perforated, or 
pinnatifid, rarely pinnatipartitc ; segments broad at base ; 
petiole short or elongated, long-sheathed. The species 
described below are those best known to gardeners. A 
compost of rich loam and fibrous peat, in equal parts, 
is admirably suited for their culture. The plants should 
be placed in the border, near a wall or a dead stem of 
a tree, so that their climbing propensities may be 
encouraged. A moist atmosphere is essential to success. 
Propagation may be effected by seeds ; or by cuttings, 
inserted in sandy loam and peat, under a hand glass, 
with bottom heat. 

R, decurslTa (decunent). /., spathe yellowish, pale on the 
margins, very thick, longer than the petiole ; spadix greyish- 

freen, long and thick. I. oblong, unequally pinnatisect as far as 
be midrib ; segments, on adult leaves, fifteen or more on each 
side, sub-equal, linear ; petioles one-third shorter than the 
leaves. India, &c., 1859. 
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Rhaphidophora — continued. 
R. lanoifolia (lance-leaved). /!., spathe apricot-colouved and 

freen-spotted outside, salmon-colour within, Sin. to 4in. long, 
iin. to 3in. wide, ovate, acuminate, open ; spadix white, 
cylindrical, erect, obtuse. I. lanceolate, cuspidate, 9!n. to lOin. 
long, unequal-sided, dark sinning green, glabrous. Stem cylin- 
drical. Khasia and Sylhet, 1874. (G. C. 1874, ii. 612.) 

P. Feepla (Peepla). fl., spathe yellowish outside, reddish-yellow 
within, ovate-acuminate, shorter than the petiole ; spadix yel- 
lowish. I. oblong or elliptic-oblong, rounded at base, or cuneate, 
with a long cuspidate-acuminate apex, acute. Bast Indies. 

R. pertusa (perforated). A, spathe scarcely equalling the petiole, 
but exceeding the spadix. (. unequilateral, loosely cordate at 
base, shortly cuspidate at apex, entire, pertuse, or pinnatitid ; 
petioles about a quarter shorter than the leaves. East Indies. 

RHAFHIOIiEFIS (from rhaphis, a needle, and 
lepis, a scale ; alluding to the narrow, subulate bracts). 
Erroneously spelt Raphiolepis. Indian Hawthorn. Obd. 
RosacetB. A genus comprising about five species of 
interesting, hardy or half-hardy, evergreen shrubs or 
trees, natives of China and Japan, one being also 
found in the Sandwich Isles (P). Flowers white or 
red; calyx vrith an oboonical or funnel-shaped tube 
and five deciduous, subulate lobes ; petals five, clawed, 
oblong, acute ; stamens many; inflorescence paniculate 
or corymbose ; bracts subulate, deciduous. Berries 
pulpy. Leaves alternate, petiolate, coriaceous, entire 
or serrulate. The most suitable compost for these 
shrabs and trees is one of loam, peat, and sand. 
Eipened cuttings will readily root in sand, under a hand 
glass. Some of the species will stand our winters 
outside, if planted against a south wall, and covered 
with mats during severe weather. Those best known 
in gardens are described below. 

R. Indica (Indian). East Indian Hawthorn, fi. white or pink- 
tinted, the size of those of the Hawthorn, in short, terminal 
panicles. February to August. I. ovate or lanceolate, h. 4ft. 
China, 1806. Half-hardy shrub. 

R. i. phseostemon (brown-stamened). Jl., petals white ; fila- 
ments brown. I. lanceolate, acuminated at both ends. 1820. 
(B. R. 468, under name of R. indica.) 

R. i. rubra (reddish). Jl. reddish ; petals lanceolate. 
I. ovate-lanceolate, acuminated at both ends. 1806. 
(B. B. 1400 and L. C. B. 3, under name of R. rubra.) 

R. I. sallclfolia'(Willow-leaved). fi. white. I. long-lan- 
ceolate. 1821. (B. B. 652, under name of R. salidfolia.) 

R. japonica integerrima (entire-leaved Japanese). 
H. snow-white, odorous, |in. in diameter ; panicles ter- 
minal, erect, 2in. to 4in. high, densely clothed below 
with large, ciliated bracts. June. I. alternate and ob- 
scurely whorled, 2in. to 3in. long, broadly obovate, 
obtusely apiculate, dark green and shining above, paler 
below. Branches stout. Japan, 1865. Hardy shrub. 
(B. M. 5510.) 

K.KAFHITHAItllT'U'S (from rhapis, a needle, 
and thamnos, a shrub ; on account of the spiny 
character of some of the species). Stn. Posppigia 
(of Bertero). Ord. VerbenacecB. A small genus (six 
species) of unarmed or spiny shrubs or trees, 
all natives of Chili. Flowers nodding, at the axils 
of minute bracts; calyx tubular - campanulate, 
shortly five-toothed ; corolla tube straight, enlarged 
above, the limb spreading, of four or five unequal 
lobes ; stamens four, didynamous ; racemes axillary, 
few (often one or two) flowered. Leaves opposite, 
rather small, ovate, entire. Only two species 
have been introduced. For culture, see IVEyrtns. 

R. cyanocarpus (blue-fruited), fl. pale blue, solitary 
or m pairs, shortly stalked ; corolla tubular, iin. long. 
Summer. I. broadly ovate and acute or orbicular and 
mucronate, very coriaceous, bright deep green above, 
pale beneath, h. 15ft. to 2Cfft. A densely leafy green- 
house tree, hardy in the Channel Islands and South-west 
England. (B. M. 6849.) 

RHAFIDOFKTLLX7M (from Rhapis, and 
phyllon, a, leaf; in reference to its resemblance 
to the genus Rhapis, both producing suckers 
freely — a character by no means common in the 
Palm family). Okd. Palmce. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a low, greenhouse palm, with a short, 
erect or creeping trunk. For culture, see Chameerops. 



Rhapidopliyllnin. — continued. 
R. Hystrlx (porcupine). Blue Palmetto, fl. yellow, minute ; 
spathes about four, oblong, woolly, acutely two-lipped; spadix 
small, short-peduncled. June and July. //-. a small drupe. 
I. 3ft. to 41t. high, circular in outline, deeply and unequally 
plicate, and cut into numerous two to four-toothed divisions, 
silvery beneath, on triangular, rough-edged petioles ; sheaths per- 
sistent, composed of oblique fibres Interwoven with numerous 
strong, erect spines. Trunk 3ft. to 4ft. long. Southern United 
States, 1801. Syn. Chammrops Eystrix (I. H. 1883, 485). 
BHAFIS (from rhapis, a needle; alluding to the 
needle-like segments of the leaves). Oed. Palmw. A 
genus comprising four or five species of low, Chinese and 
Japanese, greenhouse palms, with long, densely-tufted, 
reed-like, leafy caudioes. Flowers yellowish ; spathes two 
or three, incomplete, membranous ; spadioes shorter than 
the leaves, borne on slender peduncles, the branches 
spreading. Fruit consisting of one to three small, 
obovoid, one-seeded carpels. Leaves alternate and ter- 
minal, sub-membranous, connate or semi-orbicular, deeply 
cut into three to many segments, which are linear, 
cuneate, or elliptic, truncate, entire, toothed, or cut, 
three to many-nerved ; petioles slender, biconvex, with 
smooth or serrulated margins ; sheaths split into a 
fibrous network. Several of the species have been intro- 
duced, for culture of which see Chamaerops. 
R. aspera (rough). A synonym of R. flabelliformis. 
R. cochlnchlnensls (Cochin China), jl., spadix short, branched. 
fr. ovate, not edible. I. fan-shaped, palmately divided ; segments 
oblong, obtuse, much plaited; petioles short, straight, prickly. 
Caudex 8ft. high. Cochin China. 




Fig. 363. , Bhapis flabelliformis. 

R. flabelUformis (fan-leaved).* Ground Rattan Cane. fi. , males 
yellowish, sessile, thickly covering the spikelets ; spadix sparse, 
paniculate-branched, 4in. to 5in. long. I. petioled, five to seven- 
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Bliapis — continued. 

parted ; segments sub-plicate, ciliate-spinulose along the edges 
and keel of the plaits, indented-erose at the end; petioles 
round-ancipital, naked, very obscurely denticulate. Stem about 
lift, high, as thick as the thumb, sheathed by the reticulated, 
persistent bases of the leaves. China and Japan, 1774. See Fig. 
363. (B. M. 1374.) Syn. R. aspera. 

B. f. foliis-variegatis (variegated-leaved). A form in which 
the leaf-segments are more or less freely striped with white. 
Japan. 1861. 

B. humilis (low-growing). I. cut into from seven to ten spreading 
segments ; petioles unarmed. Similar in general aspect to 
U. Jiabelliformis. Japan. Syn. R. Sirotsik (of gardens). 
B. Sirotsik (Sirotsik). A garden synonym of R. humilis. 

RHAFONTICITM (from Rha, the old Greek name for 
Ehubarb, and Ponticus, of Pontus. It was also called 
Rheum barbarum. See Khenm). Okd. Compositce. A 
genus comprising about half-a-dozen species of annual or 
perennial herbs, of which the best known is described 
below. Rhaponticum is included, by Bentham and Hooker, 
under Centaurea (which see for culture). 

B. scarlosum (scarious). Jl.-}wads purple; outer involucral 
scales all scarious, sub-entire or at length cut ; inner ones 
narrower and very acuminate. July. I. glabrous above, cano- 
tomentose beneath ; lower ones petiolate, ovate or cordate, den- 
ticulate ; middle ones shortly petiolate, ovate-oblong ; uppermost 
ones sessile, oblong, acuminate at both ends, scarcely toothed. 
h. ajft. Switzerland, &c., 1640. (B. M. 1752, under name of Cen- 
taurea Rhapontica.) 

KHATANY ROOT. The root of Krameria 
triandra (which see). 

BiHEA. A common name for Bcehmeria nivea. 

RHEESIA (called after Hen. van Eheede, 1635- 
1691, a Dutchman residing at Malabar, author of 
"Hortus Malabaricus"). Oed. Guttiferoe. A genus 
embracing nineteen species of stove trees, inhabiting 
Madagascar and tropical Africa and America. Flowers 
usually rather smaJl ; sepals two ; petals four ; peduncles 
axillary or lateral, one-ilowered. Leaves rigidly coria- 
ceous, slenderly penniveined. The species are of little 
or no horticultural interest. 

RHEUM (from rlieon, an adjective formed from 
Rha^ the old Greek name for Rhubarb. Rheon bar- 
barum has been corrupted into our Ehubarb). Ehubarb. 
Okd. Polygonece. About a score species have been 
referred to this genus, but the number may be reduced ; 
they are hardy, robust, perennial herbs, with thick and 
slightly woody rhizomes, natives of Siberian, Himalayan, 
and Eastern Asia. Flowers pedicellate, fasciculate, 
ebracteolate, the fascicles disposed in narrow, paniculate 
racemes ; perianth of six spreading segments. Leaves 
large, sinuate-toothed or palmately lobed, three to eigbt- 
nerved at base. R. Rhaponticum and its varieties, and 
R.- vmdulatum, furnish the rhubarb so well-known and 
extensively employed. Several of the species are very 
handsome, both in their foliage and in their inflorescence. 
The rhubarb of commerce, an important medicine, valu- 
able for its mild purgative properties, is afforded by 
several species of Rheum, of which the following are the 
principal : 1. R. pahnatum, first found wild in 1872-3, by 
Colonel Prejavalsky, in the Tangnt district of Kansu, 
the extreme north-western province of China; this is 
the real source of the Eussian, or Turkey, Ehubarb. 2. 
R. officinale, from the Chinese frontier of Eastern 
Thibet. 3. R. Rhaponticum,, generally called English 
Ehubarb, a native of Southern Siberia, known to have 
been cultivated, early in the seventeenth century, at 
Padua, whence it was brought to England, the first 
plant being raised about the year 1628. It is largely 
cultivated at Bodioott for medicinal purposes. A selec- 
tion of the best-known species is given below. Any of 
them are well worthy of cultivation as hardy, fine-foliaged 
plants, for wild gardens, margins of shrubberies, &o. They 
succeed in almost any soil, but do best where it is rich, 
and of a good depth. Propagated by seeds, and by 
division. For culture of the well-known garden varieties, 
see Rhubarb. 



Rheum — continued. 

B. acuminatum (taper-pointed), fl. lurid-purple, bloody, or 
brownish-purple, iin. in diameter, spreading ; panicle slightly 
branched. I. broadly cordate, with a deep sinus, long-acuminate, 
opaque above, puberulous below-; petioles slender, concave 
above. Koot slender, often many feet long. h. 3ft. Sikkim, 
1837. (B. M 4877.) 

R. anstrale (Southern), fl. in a long, racemiform, dense panicle ; 
calyx purple. I. sub-orbicular, broadly cordate, obtuse, liat, 3in. 
to 4in. long, nearly 3in. broad; petioles 4in. lon^, slender, 
slightly terete, angulate-sulcate. Stem 6ft. to 10ft. high, leafy. 
Eoot fusiform, branched. Nepaul. (S. B. F. G. 269.) 

B. Emodi (Emodus). fi. whitish, in a fastigiate, dense panicle. 
I. broad-ovate, obtuse, cordate, with slightly wavy margins, five 
to seven-nerved ; petioles semi-terete. Stem tall, leafy, h. 6ft. 
to 10ft. Himalaya. 

B, nobile (noble).* Jl. green, insignificant, in short, branched 
panicles ; bracts delicate straw-colour, shining, semi-transparent, 
concave, imbricating, concealing the flowers, the upper ones with 
pink edges. I., radical ones large, bright glossy green, with red 
petioles and nerves ; stipules pink, fragile, h. upwards of 3ft. 
Roots thick, fleshy, sometimes many feet long. Sikkim. A 
lovely species. (G. C. n. s., iii. 91.) 

B. officinale (officinal).* Jl. greenish, small, collected into dense 
spikes. I. large, somewhat orbicular-renlform, five-nerved, and 
cut into five short lobes at the margin ; lobes unequally incised. 
Stem 8ft. to 10ft. high, leafy and much-branched. Thibet, 1871. 
A stately plant. (B. M. 6135; B. M. PI. 213; E. H. 1874, 13.) 

B. palmatum (palmate-leaved), /f. in a leafy panicle. I. sub- 
orbicular-cordate, palmately lobed, slightly scabrous or glabrous 
above, three to five-nerved ; lobes ovate-oblong or lanceolate, 
acute, undivided, or incised- toothed or pinnatitid ; petioles nearly 
cylindrio. h. 5ft. East and North Asia, 1763. (B. M. PI. 214.) 

B. Bhapontlcum (Rka ponticum—i.e., Pontic Rha or Bheum, 
the name of the drug Rhubarb in the Latin medical writers — 
applied to the present species by the old botanists). Common 
cultivated Rhubarb. Jl. densely disposed in a leafy, fastigiate 
panicle. I. sub-orbicular, profoundly cordate, undulated, five- 
nerved, glabrous above, puberulous below and on the veins ; 
upper ones ovate or acuminate ; footstalks long, thick, and 
fleshy, channelled above, and rounded at the edges, h. 4ft. 1573. 
(B. M. PI. 215.) 




Fig. 364. RnEUM undulathm. 

B. undulatnm (undulated). Jl. densely disposed in a fastigiate 
panicle, which is leafy below. I. ovate-cordate, undulated, five 
to seveu-uerved, glabrous above, puberulous beneath ; uppermost 
ones sub-sessile, two or three times longer than broad ; petioles 
semi-terete, loosely channelled above, with rounded margins. 
Stem 4ft. to 5ft. high, smooth, green. Siberia, &c., 1734. See 
Fig. 364. 
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KKEUKATISItl ROOT. A common name for 
Jeffersonia diphylla, 

RHEXIA (from rhexis, a rupture ; applied to this 
genus for no obvious reason). Oed. Melastomacem. A 
genus comprising about seven species of mostly hardy, 
pretty, erect herbs or sub-shrubs, natives of extra-tropical 
Eastern North America. Flowers variously coloured, soli- 
tary or oymose ; calyx tube oblong, oampanulate, or uroeo- 
late, the dilated limb of four triangular or subulate 
lobes ; petals four, obovate ; stamens eight. Leaves oblong, 
shortly petiolate, three-nerved, entire or bristly-serrulate. 
The species described below are all hardy herbs. They 
thrive best in a bed of peat, but are sometimes grown 
in pots of the same soil. Propagation may be readily 
effected by division. Some of the plants formerly placed 
under this genus are now included under Pleroma 
(which see). 

R. oiliosa (hair-Mnged).* fi. purple, lin. to l^in. in diameter ; 
cyme few-flowered, leafy. July and August. I. rarely as much 
as lin. long, ovate, bristly on the upper surface, three-ribbed. 
Stem simple, 1ft. to Hft. high, smooth, four-angled above. 1812. 
(S. B. r. G. 298.) 
R. mariana (Maryland), ji. purple, l^in. to 2in. wide , hairy ex- 
ternally; calyx mostly^ smooth. July to September. I. lanceo- 
late, acute, short-petioled, bristly-serrate, three-ribbed. Stem 
1ft. to 2ft. high, branched, terete or six-angled. 1759. Plant 
bristly. This species varies with narrower, often linear leaves, 
and smaller, whitish flowers. (L. B. C. 366; S. B. F. G. 41.) 
R. vlrglnica (Virginian).* Deer Grass; Meadow Beauty. 
II. bright purple, cymose. July and August. I. ovate and ovate- 
lanceolate, barely acute, sessile, bristly-sen-ate, three to live- 
ribbed, the lowest rounded. Stem 6in. to 12in. high, four-angled, 
nearly simple. 1759. Plant bristly. (B. M. 968 ; Gn. ii. 291, 69 ; 
L. B. C. 840.) 

RKIXTACANTHUS (from rhis, rhinos, the nose, 
and Acanthus ; alluding to the curious shape of the 
Acanthus-like corolla). Ord. Acanthacece. A small genus 
(about four species) of stove, loosely branched, sometimes 
sub-soandent shrubs, natives of tropical and South Africa, 
Madagascar, the East Indies, and the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. Flowers few, at the axils of the bracts, sub- 
sessile, sometimes fascicled or oymose and paniculate ; 
calyx deeply five-cut, with narrow segments ; corolla with 
an elongated tube and a bilabiate limb, the dorsal lip 
bidentate, the anterior one trifid ; stamens two, affixed to 
the throat of the corolla. Leaves entire. The best-known 
species is described below. For culture, see Jnsticia. 
R. commimis (common). Kingworm Root, fi, white ; upper lip 
linear, straight ; panicle axillary or terminal, bi- or trichotomously 
spreading. June. I. oblong or ovate-oblong, h. 2ft. East 
Indies, 1790. (B. M. 325, under name of Justicia nasuta.) 

KHIITA1TTHACZ!2!. Included under Scrophula- 
rinecB. 

BHINAH'TKUS (from rhis, rhinos, the nose, and 
anthos, a flower; alluding to the form of the corolla). 
Yellow Rattle. Stn. Alectorolophus. Oed. Scrophu- 
larinecE. A genus comprising two or three very vari- 
able, erect, hardy annuals, natives of Europe, temperate 
and North Asia, and North America. Flowers sessile 
in the axils of the floral leaves, ebracteolate, upper ones 
spicate ; calyx four-toothed ; corolla yeUow, violet, or 
blue, often spotted, with a bilabiate limb, the upper lip 
entire, the lower one of three spreading lobes. Leaves 
opposite ; canline ones crenate ; floral ones often incised- 
toothed, with the teeth setaceo-cuspidate. The species 
are more or less parasitic on the roots of grasses, and 
thrive in any moist situation : they may be propagated 
by seeds. 

R. Crista-galli (Cock's-spur). Penny-grass ; Yellow Eattle, &c. 
rt., coroUa yellow, the upper lip blue. May to July. J. distant, lin. 
to 2in. long, oblong-lanceolate or linear-oblong, obtuse or acute, 
deeply crenate-serrate. Stem 6in. to 18in. high, erect, simple 
or branched. Europe (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 998, under name of 
R. minor.) 
R. major (greater), fi. orange-yellow ; coroUa tube longer than 
the glabrous calyx segments ; lobes of the upper lip longer than 
broad ; lower lip shorter than the upper. Late summer and 
autumn. I. opposite, sessUe, deeply serrated. Stem usually 
copiously paniculate-branched, h. bin. to 18in. Europe (Bri- 
tam). (Sy. En. B. 999.) 
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RKINE-BEBRT. 

catharticus. 



A common name for Bhamnus 



BHINOFETALUM. Included under Fritillaria. 
RHIFIDOSENDBON. Included under Aloe. 



Included under Acrostichum 



BHIFIDOFTEBIS. 

(which see). 

RHIFOGOITUIVE (from rhips, a rod, and genu, a 
knee or joint ; in allusion to the jointed stalk). Some- 
times spelt Ripogonum. Oed. Liliacem. A small genus 
(five species) of tall, climbing, greenhouse shrubs, of 
which one is a native of New Zealand, and the rest 
are Australian. Flowers rather small, shortly pedicellate 
or sub-sessile, racemose or spicate ; perianth seg- 
ments distinct, equal, or the outer ones shorter. Leaves 
often mostly opposite, sometimes all alternate, three to 
five-nerved, with reticulated veinlets ; petioles not cirrhi- 
feroas. The species are little known in cultivation. 
B. album requires culture similar to MsTrsipliylluiu 
(which see). 

R. album (white), fi. white, rather distant, in axillary, simple 
racemes, usually shorter than the leaves. June and July, 
/r. red when fresh, drying black, iin. in diameter. I. irregularly 
opposite or alternate, elUptic or oblong, varying to ovate or 
almost lanceolate, shortly acuminate, narrowed at base, mostly 
3in. to lin. long. Main branches often prickly. Australia, 
1820. 

BHIFSAIiIS (from rhips, a Willow-branch ; re- 
ferring to the fiexibility of the branches). Including 
Lepisminm and Pfeiffera. Oed. Cacteoe. A genus of 
greenhouse, succulent shrubs, with sub-radicant, elongated, 
terete, or leafy-dilated and orenate stems. Thirty species 
have been described, natives of tropical America, one 
being found in South Africa, and one in Mauritius and 
Ceylon. Flowers lateral, rarely terminal ; calyx tube 
not produced above the ovary, with three to many very 




Fig. 365. Flowering Branch of Ehipsalis funalis. 

short, scale-like lobes ; petals six to ten, spreading, ob- 
long ; stamens numerous. Berry sub-globose, smooth. 
Leaves scale-like. The species best known in gardens 
are described below. They should be grown in a com- 
post of sandy loam, leaf mould, and brick rubbish. Pro- 
pagation may be effected by cuttings, inserted in rough 
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Bhipsalis — contimied. 

gravel or brick rubbish, after having been dried at the 

base for a few days. 

R. brachiata (forked). A synonym of R. Saglionis. 

B. CaBSytha (Cassytha).* Jl. abundant on the aides of the 
branchlets, often crowded ; calyx teeth five or six ; petals five 
or six, greenish-white ; stamens twelve to fourteen. September. 
fr., beri'y waxy-white, like that of the Mistletoe. Stems slender, 
terete, firm, branched, in dense whorls, the branches again 
branched ; joints rare, except at the branching, h. 1ft. Tropics, 
&c.,1758. (B. M. 3080.) 

B. oommiuiis (common). Jl. rose, white ; crense furnished with 
an ovate acute scale and numerous white hairs. Summer to 
December. Plant articulated, erect, sub-radicant, pale gi-een, 
triangular ; ribs much compressed, repandly crenated. Brazil, 
1836. (B. M. 3763, under name of Lepismium commune.) 
B. crispata (curled). Jl. white, minute, scarcely odorous ; petals 
six, ovate, reflexed ; stamens numerous. December. Jr.^ berry 
white, globose. Plant sub-erect, articulated ; branches orbicular 
or oblong, sub-petiolate, yellowish-green, almost membranous, 
deeply crenate, the margins slightly curled, ft. 1ft. Native 
place unknown. 
B. flElsciculata (cluster-branched). Jl. similar to those of i£. Cas- 
sytha, but smaller ; petals five, dirty-yellow, /r., berry white, 
crowned with the remains of the corolla. Plant creeping, 
branched ; branches fascicled, green, terete, very sparsely setose : 
young ones spirally sub-angular ; areolse slightly clustered. 
Brazfl. (B. M. 3079.) 
R. fUnalis (cord-like). Jl. white, very copious, ten lines in dia- 
meter, inodorous ; petals seven or eight ; stamens very numerous ; 
February to April. Trunk 2ft. to 6ft. high, at length woody ; 
branches long, terete, obtuse ; areolse scattered, almost naked. 
Central America. See Fig. 365. SYN. S. grandijlora (B. M. 2740). 
B. grandiflora (large-flowered). A synonym of H. fuiialis. 
B. Honlletli (HouUet's).* Ji. straw-colour, copiously produced in 
the axils of the marginal teeth. Branches pendulous ; the arti- 
culations 3in. to 6in. long, elliptic-lanceolate, coarselj^ toothed, 
and of a glabrons-green, with a faint tinge, of brownish-purple 
along the margins. Brazil, 1874. (B. M. 6089.) 
B. mesembryantbemoldes (Mesembryanthemum-like). Jl. 
white, iin. across at the lateral joints ; petals five, much-spread- 
ing. Spring, fr.^ berry white. Plant glomerately branched ; 
branches ~8in. to lOin. long, sub-erect, terete, bearing rooting 
joints ; lateral joints clustered, terete, attenuated at both ends ; 
fascicles of spines pale white, dying off blackish. Tropical 
America, 1817. (B. M. 3078.) 
R. xiachyptera (thick-winged). Jl. numerous upon the joints, 
solitary m each crenature ; calyx leaflets three, brownish ; petals 
five, pale yellowish-green. November. Plant 1ft. to 2ft. high, 
proliferously jointed and branched ; joints 4in. to 6in. long, 
oblong, remarkably compressed, lin. to 3in. broad, the margins 
slightly thickened, crenate-lobed, glabrous ; lateral thickened 
nerves leading off from the distinct midrib, curving upwards to 
the crenatures. Brazil. (B. M. 2820, under name of Cactus 
alatus.) 
B. paradoxa (paradoxical). Jl. yellow, white ; crense remote, 
furnished with white hairs, and propped by leafy bracts. August 
to November. Plant diffusely sub-erect, sub-articulated ; joints 
elongated, slender, three or four-sided ; margins acute, crenu- 
lated, purple. Brazil, 1837. (B. M. 3755, under name of Lepis- 
mium Myosurus.) 
B. penduliflora (^endulous-fiowered). This is closely allied to 
H. Saglionis ; it differs in its pendulous habit, fastigiate and 
quite terete branches, and pendulous flowers with more obtuse 
petals. Tropical America, 1877. 
B. pentaptera (five-winged). Jl. white, Jin. across, very copious 
in the crenatures of the branches and on the upper part of the 
trunk ; petals six or seven, biseriate. February and March. 
Plant sub-erect, l^ft. high, long-jointed, full green ; main stem 
five or six-angled, with slender, slightly twisted, five-angled 
branches ; areolse remote. Brazil. 
B. rbombea (diamond-branched). Jt. greenish-white, solitary, 
small. Stem terete or variously compressed, and, as well as the 
branches, sub-erect, articulated, diffuse ; joints lin. to 3in. long, 
with filiform wings, ovate- or lanceolate-rhomboid, highly 
glabrous, and shinmg, incised-crenate at the margins. Brazil. 
(Kef. B. 152.) 
B. Saglionis (Saglio's). Jl. greenish-yellow, rather large, ter- 
minal upon divaricate articiilations, on the lower part of the 
stem. h. Sin. to lOin. Plant erect or nearly so ; main stem 
cylindrical, bearing the few scattered fiowering branches below, 
and above many horizontal branches, which are again divided, 
always opposite, brachiate, and with more numerous and shorter 
joints as they come nearer the ultimate divisions. Buenos Ayres. 
Syn. It. brachiata (B. M. 4039). 
B. sallOornoldes(Glasswort-like).* Jl. yeUow, terminal, solitary 
or in pairs ; corolla superior ; petals numerous, thin, concave, 
never opening wide. Spring. Plant trailing (young specimens 
erect), proliferous ; branches very numerous, spreading, jointed ; 
joints club-shaped, rounded, tubercled, smooth, scarred, glaucous ; 
older stems grey. Brazil. (B. M. 2461 ; G. C. n. s., v. 731.) 



Rhipsalis — continued. 

R. sarmentacea (twiggy-stemmed). Jl. white. Stem slender, 
creeping, rooting, slightly branched, obtuse-angled ; areolse 
clustered, minute, prickly, sUghtly tomentose ; prickles eight to 
twelve, very slender, bristly, unequal, snow-white. Bonaria, 
1858. (B. M. 5136.) 

B. Swartziana (Swartz's). Jl. whitish, minute. June, /r., berry 
nearly black. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, simply branched, winged 
above ; summit resembling the branches. Branches 6iii. to 12in. 
long, alternate, flat, oblong or oblong-linear, remotely crenate, 
tapering at the stipitate, jointed base. Jamaica, 1810. 

RHIZANTKOUS. Flowering from the root, or 
apparently so. 

RHIZOBIINIB. A group of Aphides, which derive 
their name (meaning " root-livers ") from living under- 
ground upon roots of various plants. In this group 
all the species exhibit this habit ; but so also do various 
genera outside the Khinobiinm, strictly so-called, e.g., 
moat species of Paracletus, Schizoneufa, and Trama, 
and a few species of the genera Aphis, Phylloxera, 
Pemphigus, and Siphonophora. In all the above genera 
there are species more or less hurtful to garden plants, 
by feeding on their roots, and thereby weakening them ; 
and several of the species have been referred to the 
genus Bhizobius because of their mode of life — e.g., 
Trama radices, described by Westwood, under the name 
Bhizobius Helianthemi. A very large part of the root- 
feeding Aphides select roots of grasses ; but they also 
feed largely on Lettuces (Pemphigus), Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes, French Beans, and Scarlet Runners (Tychea 
PhaseoU, &o.). A curious circumstance connected with 
these insects is the relation that exists between them 
and certain species of ants, in whose nests they usually 
remain j in the nests they are carefully attended to 
by the ants. In the genus Bhizobius no winged forms 
are known, nor do honey-tubes exist. Owing to their 
mode of life, it is difficult to free plants when once 
attacked by these subterranean Aphides. Probably, the 
best means is to water them with a solution of gas- 
water or gas-lime, or of carbolic acid ; or to make use 
of carbon disulphide, poured into holes in the soil near 
the roots. 

RHIZOBOLIS2!. Included under TernstromiacecB. 

RHIZOBOIiUS. A synonym of Caryocar. 

RKIZOCARFOnS. Literally, root-fruited; having 
a perennial root, but a stem which perishes annually. 

RHIZOGriOSSUM. Included under Ophioglossum. 

RHIZOID. Besembling a root. 

RKIZOMIS. "A rootstock ; a stem of root-like ap- 
pearance, prostrate on or under ground, from which 
rootlets are sent off; the apex progressively sending up 
herbaceous stems or flowering stalks, and often leaves " 
(Asa Gray). 

RHIZOSEORFHOTTS. Having the appearance of a 
root. 

RKIZOFHORA (from rhiza, a root, and phoreo, to 
bear; the branches emit roots freely, and these descend 
into the mud in which the tree grows). Mangrove. Obd. 
BhizophorecB. A genus comprising two (or tour or five) 
species of stove trees, inhabiting tropical shores and 
mud swamps. Flowers rather large, sessile or pedi- 
cellate, on axillary, bi- or trichotomoualy branched 
peduncles. Leaves opposite, petiolate, thickly coriaceous, 
ovate or elliptic, entire, glabrous. " In the economy of 
Nature, the Mangrove performs a most important part, 
wresting annually fresh portions of the land from the 
dominion of the ocean, and adding them to the domain 
of man. This is effected in a twofold manner : by the 
progressive advance of their roots, and by the aerial 
germination of their seeds, which do not quit their lofty 
cradle till they have assumed the form of actual trees, 
and drop into the water with their roots ready prepared 
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lUtiaophora — continued. 
to take poBsession of the mud, in advance of their parent 
stems " (Dr. Wm. Hamilton, in the " Pharmaeeutioal 
Journal "). B. Mangle has been introduced to this country, 
but is difficult to cultivate. 

RHIZOFHOBiEiE. A natural order of usually quite 
glabrous trees and shrubs, with terete branchlets swollen 
at the nodes, almost whoDy tropical, and to a great 
extent littoral. Flowers usually hermaphrodite, axiUary, 
disposed in cymes, panicles, spikes, or racemes, rarely 
densely clustered or solitary, small or rather large, bi- 
braoteolate or ebraoteolate ; calyx tube more or less 
adnate to the ovary, rarely free ; limb three to fourteen- 
lobed or entire, persistent; petals as many as the calyx 
lobes, usually small, concave or involute, and embracing 
the stamens, notched, bifid, or lacerate, rarely entire, 
convolute or inflexed in bud ; stamens twice, or three or 
four times, as many as the petals, rarely equal in 
number ; ovary usually inferior, two to five (rarely six) 
celled. Fruit usually coriaceous, crowned with the calyx 
limb, indehisoent or rarely septicidal, one-celled and one- 
seeded, or with two to five one-seeded cells. Leaves 
opposite and stipulate, rarely alternate and exstipulate, 
petioled, thickly coriaceous, usually quite entire, in a few 
cases sinuate-orenulate or serrulated; stipules inter- 
petiolar, very caducous. The wood of Bhizophora Mangle 
is described as edible, and when fermented produces a 
light wine. The order comprises seventeen genera, and 
about fifty species, none of which are of horticultural 
value. Examples : Haplopetalum, Bhizophora. 

RHIZOS. This term, used in Greek compounds, 
signifies a root ; e.g., Bhizophora. 

BHODAIIINIA (from rhodamniLS, a small branch ; 
in reference to the size of the plants). Stn. Monoxora. 
Obd. Myrtaceae. A genus of stove or greenhouse shrubs 
or small trees. Twelve species have been enumerated; 
of these, three are natives of Eastern or tropical Australia, 
and the rest of tropical Asia. Flowers often small ; calyx 
tube ovoid or sub-globose ; limb of four persistent lobes 
or segments ; petals four, spreading ; pedicels short, some- 
times very short, fasciculate in the axils, or shortly and 
loosely racemose ; bracteoles small, caducous. Leaves 
opposite, ovate or lanceolate, three-nerved or tripli- 
nerved, often hoary or downy beneath. The only species 
introduced is often erroneously classed under Eugenia. 
For culture, see Iilyrtns. 

R. trinervia (three-nerved). Jl. white ; peduncles slender, axil- 
lary, three together in a cluster, or on a short, common peduncle, 
each with one or rarely three flowers. May. I. ovate-oblong or 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, glabrous and much reticulated 
above, prominently three-nerved from the base, beneath, as well 
as on the young shoots and inflorescence, velvety-pubescent. 
Australia, 1823. A tall greenhouse shrub or small tree. (B. M. 3225, 
under name of Eugenia trinervia.) 

RKODANTHIi. Included under Heliptemm 
(which see). 
RKODIOIiA. Included under Sedum (which see). 

RHODITES. A genus of Gall-flies (Oynipidce), all 
the known species of which, viz., six European and 
four American, make galls on Roses, but on no other 
plants, with the exception of B. radicum, one of the 
American forms, which is said also to gall the roots of 
Raspberries, and of Blackberries or Brambles. 

B. BoscB produces the well-known Bedeguar Gall on 
various kinds of Roses ; B. spinosissimm makes gaUs 
of very varied form on twigs, leaves, and fruits of 
Rosa spinosissima and B. canina ; B. Eglanterim makes 
smooth, round galls, like small peas, on leaves of Bosa 
canina and B. rubiginosa ; B. centifolim makes similar 
galls on Bosa centifolia; B. rosarum causes the growth 
of small, round leaf-galls, each decked with a few long 
prickles, on various kinds of Roses ; and B. Mayri forms 
galls on leaves and branches of Bosa canina. All the 



Rhodites — continued. 
above are natives of Europe. For further information, 
see Rose-galls. 

RKODO. This term, used in Greek compounds, sig- 
nifies red ; e.g., Bhodochiton, Bhodostachys. 

RHOSOCHITOIT (from rhodo, red, and chiton, a 
cloak ; in reference to the large, coloured calyx) . Okd. 
Scrophularinece. A monotypic genus. The species is an 
elegant, greenhouse herb, with the petioles and pe- 
duncles usually twisted and climbing. For culture, see 
Maurandya. 

R. volubile (twining).* Jl. on axUlary, elongated pedicels ; calyx 
pale reddish, ample, broadly campanulate, senii-five-fid ; corolla 
dark blood-colour, rather large, with five erecto-patent lobes. 
June. I. alternate, cordate, acuminate, with a few acute teeth, 
sparsely glandular-pubenUous. h. 10ft. Mexico, 1833. (B. M. 
5367 ; B. R. 1765 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 250.) 

RKODOCISTUS BERTKELOTIANUS. A sy- 
nonym of Cistus candidissimus (which see). 

RHODOCOMA. A synonym of Restio (which 
see). 

RHODODEITDROIT (an old Greek name, from 
rhodos, a rose, and dendron, a tree ; in allusion to the 
rose-red flowers of many of the species). Rose Bay. 
Azalea and Bhodora are merged, by the authors of the 
" Genera Plantarum," into this genu^, but for garden 
purposes they have been kept distinct in this work. 
Obd. Ericacew. A large and popular genus of highly 
ornamental, glabrous, pubescent, tomentose, or lepidoted, 
stove, greenhouse, or hardy shrubs, rarely trees. The 
species, which number upwards of 100, are natives of the 
mountains of Europe, Asia, the Malayan Archipelago, and 
North America, often gregarious, being copiously found 
on the Himalayan mountains. Flowers usually large, often 
disposed in terminal, many or few-flowered, sometimes sub- 
racemose corymbs, rarely axillary or solitary; calyx vari- 
able, five-sepaled, five-toothed, patelliform, cup-shaped, or 
obsolete, coriaceous or leaf -like, persistent ; corolla vari- 
able, often funnel-shaped or bell-shaped, rarely tubular, 
salver-shaped, or sub-rotate ; limb more or less oblique, 
five (rarely six to ten) lobed or rarely parted, very rarely 
sub-bilabiate, the lobes imbricated ; stamens eight to ten, 
rarely five or twelve to eighteen, more or less unequal, 
sometimes spreading; filaments subulate-filiform or short 
and thick, usually pilose or bearded at the base. Cap- 
sules short or elongated, woody, five to twenty-celled. 
Leaves alternate, often clustered at the tips of the branch- 
lets, entire, coriaceous, rarely membranous, annual or 
biennial. 

Rhododendrons may justly be classed amongst the most 
beautiful and attractive of evergreen, flowering shrubs. 
Their foliage is at all times attractive, and the flower- 
trusses, which vary much in size with the species or 
variety, are usually borne in the greatest profusion when- 
ever the plants succeed. Amongst outdoor shrubs, none 
are more showy when in flower than the gorgeous varie- 
ties and hybrids raised from R. ponticum. This species 
itself has now been so generally superseded by varieties 
or hybrids, that it need no longer be grown extensively, 
except for covert planting, and for the supply of stocks 
whereon to graft the superior forms. Some of the grandest 
indoor plants, where space can be allowed them to develop, 
are specimens of the Himalayan species, many of which 
have flowers highly perfumed, in addition to their other 
good qualities. Of late years, numerous hybrids have been 
raised, by using, for crossing and inter-crossing, several 
of the species and hybrids which have been from time 
to time obtained. These are all beautiful, and well 
adapted for culture in small pots, for greenhouse deco- 
ration. They have always been much valued, and seem 
deservedly to be fast increasing in popularity. 

Propagation. There are several methods by one or 
more of which the species, hybrids, and varieties of 
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Rhododendron — continued. 
Rhododendron may be increased — namely, seeds, cuttings, 
and layers, and by grafting. Budding and inarching 
are also practicable. The seeds, whioli are very minute, 
require to be sown in thoroughly- drained pots, or 
shallow pans, of sandy peat. The top layer should 
have a little more sand intermixed than is necessary 
for the other portion, and should be passed through 
a fine sieve. After the surface has been rendered 
smooth and pressed firm, the pots, or pans, should be 
watered previous to sowing, and then allowed to drain. 
Scatter the seeds thinly over the top, press in, and 
cover very lightly with a little sUver sand. To pre- 
vent the soil from drying too readily, the plan of 
placing a little moss over the soil is often practised ; 
this must not be allowed to remain after the seeds 
begin to germinate. The pans may be placed in gentle 
heat, or in a cold frame ; and shading from sunshine is 
necessary. February and • March are the best seasons 
for sowing. When the plants come up, and are large 
enough to handle, they should be pricked off in pans of 
soil similar to that in which they have previously been 
growing, and be kept shaded and close until re-established. 
Afterwards, they may gradually have air and light ad- 
mitted to harden them. Cuttings intended for pro- 
pagating should be made of partially-ripened wood, in- 
serted in sandy peat, and kept close and shaded. After 
they have callused, a slightly higher temperature may 
be allowed than at first, such as a gentle hotbed affords. 
Layering may be practised in autumn or spring, when 
the parent plant is snifioiently dwarf to allow of its 
being done. Roots proceed from almost any part of the 
firm wood near the base, but only very slowly indeed. 
Grafting is one of the principal methods adopted for in- 
creasing established varieties of Bliododendron, the stocks 
used being procured from seedlings or cuttings obtained 
from medium or strong-growing common varieties or 
species ^ of good constitution. Grafting is most exten- 
sively practised towards the latter part of summer, when 
the scions have become ripened ; with the tender indoor 
species, it is best done in winter. Grafted plants re- 
quire to be kept for a, time in close frames until a 
union has been effected. 

Culture of Indoor Greenhouse Rhododendrons. Many 
of these develop into very large bushes, where space 
can be afforded, and provision made for planting them 
out. Amongst the species may be specially mentioned 
the magnificent R. Nuttallii, also B. arboreum, R. Auck- 
landii, R. Edgeworthii, &c. An open, peaty soil suits 
best, and good drainage is essential, as large quantities 
of water are requisite in summer. Unless seeds are re- 
quired, the whole of the seed-vessels should be carefully 
removed when flowering is over, and the plants should 
then, if possible, be kept rather close while making their 
annual growth. Specimens of the species above-named 
may also be grown successfully in large tubs or pots, 
as the root space required is not really so much as 
the size of head would suggest. All the beautiful 
hybrid greenhouse Rhododendrons are most desirable 
subjects for decorative purposes in cool houses. They 
are mostly free-growing, and exceptionally free-flowering, 
as, by affording what is known as a warm greenhouse 
temperature, some of the plants in a collection are 
nearly always to be seen in flower. Especially are 
these remarks applicable to the section raised from 
R. jasminiflorum, R. javanicum, &o., which require more 
heat in winter than R. ciliatum, R. Edgeworthii, and 
others mentioned above. The hybrids succeed in rather 
small pots ; good turfy peat and some silver sand is the 
most suitable compost to use. The plants should be kept 
under glass, but subjected to plenty of air in summer 
after their annual growth has been made. Water must 
be very carefully administered, particularly after pot- 
ting, or if signs of ill-health are apparent. Rain-water 
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for these, as for all other hard-wooded plants, is much 
to be preferred to any other. 

Culture of Hardy Outdoor Rhododendrons. Hardy 
Rhododendrons saoceed under various conditions regard- 
ing situation and soil, but one thing is always fatal to 
the well-doing of most of them, namely, the presence of 
lime or chalk in the compost within reach of their roots. 
Naturally, they prefer a rather moist situation and 
partial shade, but these conditions are not absolutely 
necessary, as the plants are hardy enough to grow and 
flower splendidly where fully exposed to the sun. Peat 
and leaf soil are unquestionably best suited for Rhodo- 
dendrons; but R. ponticum and its numerous beautiful 
varieties grow well where there is a good proportion of 
loam, provided the destructive ingredients already re- 
ferred to are absent. It is generally necessary to have 
beds specially prepared for these plants, by taking out 
the ordinary soil and refilling with a prepared compost. 
If peat is procurable, it should form the bulk ; leaf soil 
and sandy loam may be added more freely when they can 
be obtained more easily. Dried .cow-manure is also a 
good addition. Prepared beds for Rhododendrons should, 
if possible, be from 2ft. to 2ift. deep ; it is far better 
to make them properly at first, and large plants require 
that depth, although they always root near the surface. 
Transplanting may best be performed in spring ; but 
there are few shrubs that withstand it so well at any 
season, provided the balls are not kept long out of the 
ground, and watering is well attended to afterwards. 
Large standard specimens of the numerous beautiful 
hybrids are exceedingly telling in pleasure-grounds, either 
isolated or planted amongst other smaller plants of Rho- 
dodendrons, or such subjects as are usually grown with 
them, hardy Ericas, Kalmias, Pieris, &c. The ponticum 
hybrids form valuable forcing subjects; they may be 
lifted from the open ground after the flower buds are 
set, and potted up. If introduced to heat in early spring, 
the flowers soon expand, and showy specimens are 
thereby obtained early for greenhouse decoration. 

R. ferrugineum and R. hirsutum are dwarf, free-flower- 
ing species, well adapted for planting in small beds by 
themselves, or in prepared borders in different parts of 
rock-gardens, &c. They are always dwarf and some- 
what slow-growing, so that, if associated with the vigorous 
ponticum varieties, they are liable to become overgrown 
and smothered. All Rhododendrons have extremely 
small, fibre-like roots, which are disposed very close to, 
and even on, the surface of the soil. It is important 
that these be kept protected from the sun ; if the foliage 
does not insure sufiicient shade, a top-dressing of leaf 
soil, ooooanut-fibre refuse, or similar material, proves of 
great advantage through the summer time, when the 
roots require to be kept cool and moist. 

The best-known species and varieties are described 
below. Except where otherwise indicated, all are shrubs, 
and require greenhouse treatment. 
R, seruginosum (verdigris-coloured). A synonym of R. eampmm- 

latum. 
R. albiflorum (white-flowered). Jl. drooping, on fascicled, rarely 
solitary peduncles ; calyx large, deeply_ cut into live brownish- 
green segments ; corolla pure cream-white, twice as long as the 
calyx, rotate-campanulate, five-lobed ; stamens ten, included. 
July. I. deciduous, elliptic-lanceolate, shortly petiolate, entire, 
glabrous, peuninerved, lin. to l^in. long ; stipules brown, early 
deciduous. Branches erect. Ii. 2ft. to 3ft. Rocky Mountains. 
Hardy. (B. M. 3670.) 
R. album (white), fi. small, on pedicels lin. to liin. long ; calyx 
minute ; corolla pale yello^vish-white or cream-colour, broad- 
campanulate, its five lobes nearly equal, rounded, retuse ; stamens 
ten ; corymbs umbellate, terminal, shorter than the leaves. 
November. I. rather copious, spreading, 3in. to 4in. long, oblong- 
lanceolate, acute, on short, lepidoted petioles, glabrous and dark 
green above, thickly clothed with minute, ferruginous scales 
beneath. Branches clothed with reddish-brown bark. h. 1ft. 
Java. (B. M. 4972.) 
R. Antbopogon (bearded-flowered).* Jl. sulphur-coloured, glo- 
merate ; calyx with a short, flve-lobed limb ; corolla salver-shaped, 
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with a woolly throat and a spreading limb of roundish, undulately- 
curled segments ; stamens eight, inclosed. April and May. 
I. oval, rusty beneath from lepidoted tomentum, bienniaJ, 
coriaceous, terminating in a reflexed mucrone. Branchlets 
downy, h. 1ft. to lift. Central and Northern Asia, 1820. 
Hardy. (B. M. 39*7.) 




Fig. 366. Flowering Branchlet of Rhododendron 
arboreum. 

R. arborenm (tree-like),* Jl. white, rose, or blood-colour, disposed 
in dense heads ; calyx absent ; corolla campanulate ; stamens 
ten. March to May. I. large, coriaceous, lanceolate, acute, 
cordate at base or attenuated mto a thick petiole, of a beautiful 
green above, below impressed with netted veins, glabrous, silvery 
or ferruginous-pubescent, h. 20ft. to 25ft. Himalayas, 1820. A 
magnificent, half-hardy tree, sometimes attaining a circumference 
of 150ft. See Fig. 366. (P. M. B. i. 101 ; R. S. H. vL, under name 
of R. CamphellicE.) This species has been largely used for hybridis- 
ing purposes ; many of its progeny, however, are early-flowering, 
and liable to be injured by spring frosts. Some of them are 
mentioned herewith : R. aUaclerense (B. M. 3423), R. Russell- 
ianum (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 91), R. Smithii (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 50), 
R. u)idulatum (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 341), R. venusium (S. B. F. G. 
ser. ii. 288). The following are varieties : 
R. a. album (white), ji. white, with some purple dots above on 

the inside. I. ferruginous beneath. (B. M. 3290 ; B. R. 1684.) 
R. a. oinnamomeum (cinnamon-leaved). Jl. white, with purple 

and yellow spots. I. cinnamon-coloured beneath. (B. R. 1982.) 
R. a. c. roseum (rosy). A splendid sub-variety, having rose- 
coloured flowers 2iin. in diameter. (B. M. 3825.) 
R. a. limbatum (bordered). Jl., corolla limb rose-colour, gi'a- 
dually fading into an almost pure white throat, marked at the 
base with a deep blood-red blotch, broad. Half-hardy. (B. M. 
5311.) 
R. a. puniceum (purple). Jl. either purplish or of an intense 
red-scarlet colour ; corolla segments sub-buobed at apex, crenate, 
sub -undulated. I. covered below with velvety-silvery, adpressed 
pubescence. (B. R. 890 and H. E. F. 168, under name of R. ar- 
boi'eum.) 
R. a. roseum (rosy). Jl. rose-colour. I. ferruginous beneath. 

(B. R. 1240; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 339.) 
R. argenteum (silvery). A synonym of R. grande. 
R. Aucklandii (Lord Auckland's).* Jl. the largest of the genus ; 
calyx platter-shaped, l^in. in diameter ; corolla farm, rather fleshy, 
pure white, tinged with pink, veiny ; tube short, yellowish and 
rose-coloured towards the base ; limb spreading, 3in. to 5in. in 
diameter; peduncles longer than the petioles, red or green. May. 
I. variable in size and breadth, 4in. to lOin. long, coriaceous, 
oblong-elliptical, scarcely approaching to lanceolate, acute, 
cordate at base, full green above, paler below ; petioles 2in. 
long. Branches sub-erect, copiously leafy, h. 4ft. to 8ft. 
Sikkim, 1850. (R. S. H. xi.) Syn. R. Griffithimium A^icklandii 
(B. M. 5065). 
R. barbatum (bearded). Jl. deep puce or blood-colour, moderate- 
sized, collected into a compact, globose head, 4in. to 5in. in 
diameter ; calyx large, scarcely silky, deeply cut into five leaf -like 
lobes ^in. long. I., when young, sparingly hairy and ciliated ; 
adults 5in. to fin. long, l^in. to 2in. or more wide, elliptic-lanceo- 
late, acute, rather broader above the middle ; margiJis reflexed 
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and rough with hard cilise ; petioles Jin. long, slightly tubercled, 
and beset with long, rigid, black setse or hairs, which often 
extend a little way up the midrib beneath. Main trunks few, 
clothed with reddish bark ; branches numerous, k. 40ft. to 60ft. 
Sikkim, 1829. Half-hardy tree. (F. d. S. 469 ; R S. H. 3.) 

R. b. Smithii (Smith's). A variety differing from the type in 
having the under surface of the leaves furfuraceous sub-tomentose. 
Syn. R. Smithii (B; M. 5120). 

R. blandfordiseflorum (Blandfordia-flowered).* Jl. often green 
before expansion, afterwards becoming more or less of a cinnabar 
or brick-red or orange-red on the upper part of the tube and 
limb, sometimes altogether green, at others red, even in the 
bud ; corolla lin. to 2iin. long ; stamens ten ; heads five to ten- 
flowered. I. 2in. to Sin. long, coriaceous in luxuriant plants, 
lanceolate, acuminate, shortly petiolate, ferruginously lepidoted 
beneath. Branchlets slender, twiggy, lepidoted. h. 8ft. Hima- 
layas, 1851. (B. M. 4930.) 

R. Boothii (Booth's), fi. yellow, campanulate, disposed in many- 
flowered corymbs ; calyx leaf-like, membranous, the segments 
oval, obtuse, glabrous. L thickly coriaceous, rhomboid, ovate, 
acuminate, 4in. to Sin. long, 2in. to 2iin. broad, scaly beneath, 
densely ciliated on the margins, h. 5ft. to 6ft. Bhotan. This is 
found growing as an epiphyte on Oak-trees in its native place. 
(I. H. 1858, 174.) 

R. Brookeanum. (Sir James Brooke's). /. many, in a large, 
loose, terminal umbel, on rather short peduncles ; calyx absent ; 
corolla full orange or golden-tawny, between bell and funnel- 
shaped, large, thick, with an elongated tube and a limb of five 
crisped lobes ; stamens ten, as long as the tube. April. I. bin. 
to 9iu. long, firm, oblong-lanceolate, acute, full green above, the 
same or a little paler beneath, and there sparingly dotted with 
minute scales ; petioles dark purple, very short, broad, and thick. 
Branches dark purple, stout. Borneo, 1848. Stove epiphytal or 
terrestrial shrub. (B. M. 4935 ; F. d. S. v. 480 ; G. C. 1871, 236.) 

R. B. gracilis (slender).* Jt. pale yellow, freely produced on 
young plants in trusses of ten to twelve. I. light green, elliptic- 
lanceolate. 1871. (J. H. S. iii. 35.) 

R. californicum (Calif ornian). Jl. many, in terminal umbels ; 
calyx small, slightly pilose ; corolla rose-purple, broadly campanu- 
late, the lobes yellow-spotted within, and undulated ; stamens 
ten, shorter than the corolla. June. I. somewhat obovate- elliptic, 
coriaceous, acute, glabrous, shortly petiolate, one-coloured, paler 
beneath, h. 3ft. to 8ft. California. Hardy. (B. M. 4863.) 

R. calopbyllum (beautiful-leaved).* Jl. in corymbs of four or five, 
on short, scaly peduncles ; calyx very scaly, short, tive-lobed ; 
corolla pure white, slightly tinged with yellow-green, 3in. long 
and broad, tubular-campanulate, somewhat ringent, deeply five- 
lobed ; stamens eighteen to twenty, included. May. I. 3in. to 
Sin. long, firm, rigid, coriaceous, ovate, oblong, or somewhat 
elliptical, dark glossy-green, obtuse at base, very acute at apex, 
glaucous beneath when young, ferru^nous when old, with in- 
numerable scales. Branches spreading, stout, terete, h. 3ft. 
Bhotan. (B. M. 5002.) 

R. camelli£eflorum (Camellia-flowered). Jl. solitary or twin, on 
short, curved peduncles ; calyx segments thick, obtuse ; corolla 
pure white, with a faint rosy tinge, rather thick, lepidoted, l^^in. 
across. April. I. at the tips of the branches, clitt'ering in little 
but size from those of R. Maddeni, 2^in. to 3in. long. Stems 2ft. 
to 6ft. long, seldom thicker than a goose-quill. Branches long, 
generally pendulous. Sikkim, 1851. (B. M. 4932; R. S. H. 
xxviii.) 

R. campanulatum (bell-flowered).* jl. pale lilac, with a few 
purple spots, or rose-colour, corymbose ; calyx lobes very short ; 
coroUa campanulate, about 2in. in diameter, with flat, entire 
lobes, rounded at the apex ; pedicels glabrous. April. I. elliptic, 
mucronate, obtuse or sub-cordate at base, below greyish-powdery, 
above, as well as the petioles and branchlets, glabrous, h. 4ft. 
Sikkim, 1825. Half-hardy. (B. M. 3759 ; L. B. C. 1944 ; P. M. B. 
xvi. 193 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 241.) SYN. R. cerutjinosum (R. S. H. 
xxii.). 

R. c. seruginosum (verdigiis-coloured). A form having the 
under surface of the leaves clothed with verdigris - coloured 
tomentum. 

R. c, Batemani (Bateman's). A larger-flowered, more robust- 
habited form. (B. M. 5387.) 

R. c. Wallichii (Wallich's). Jl., corolla more brightly coloured 
than in the type. I. elliptic or oblong, loosely tomentose 
beneath, often caducous ; petioles densely woolly. (R. S. H. v.) 

R. campylocarpum (curved-fruited).* Jl. honey-scented, hori- 
zontal and nodding, six to eight in a terminal head, on slender 
pedicels ; calyx tive-lobed, glandulose ; corolla tinged of a sulphur 
hue, and always spotless, truly campanulate, nearly 2in. long, 
broader across the five spreading lobes, which are finely veined. 
June. Capsules curling upwards. I. coriaceous, but not thick, 
2in. to 3iin. long, Igin. to 2in. broad, cordate at base, rounded 
and mucronate at the apex, on slender petioles |in. long. Ulti- 
mate branchlets, as well as the peduncles and pedicels, glandular- 
pilose, h. 6ft. Sikkim, 1851. A twiggy, branched bush. (B. M. 
4968; R. S. H. xxx.) 

R. catawbiense (Catawban). Jl. lilac-purple ; calyx lobes small ; 
corolla broadly campanulate ; pedicels (and capsule) rusty-pubes- 
cent. July. I. oval or oblong, rounded at both ends, smooth. 
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3m. to 5in. long, pale beneath, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Mountains of 

Southern United States, 1809. Hardy. (B. M. 1671.) 

R. cancasioum (Caucasian).* Jl. corymbose ; corolla rose-coloured 
outside, white within, spotted with green at the throat, cam- 
panulate-infundibuliform. August. I. lanceolate, ovate, or 
nearly obovate, slenderly veined above, beneath clothed with 
much-adpressed, ferruginous tomentum, the margins revolute. 
Stems diffuse or decumbent, h. 1ft. Caucasus, 1803. Hardy. 
(B. M. 1145.) The following are handsome varieties of this 
species : 

R. c. albiflorum (white-flowered). A hybrid with white flowers, 
not so desirable as the type. (B. M. 3811, under name of 
It. c. hybridum.) 

R. c. flavidum (yellowish-flowered), fi. straw-colour, spotted 
with green. 

R. c. Nobleanum (Noble's). Jl. of an intense rose-colour both 
outside and within. I. oblong. 

R. c. pulcberrimum (very pretty). Jl. rose-colour. I. oblong. 
A pretty hybrid between R. ai-boreum and R. caucasicum. 
(B. R. 1820, under name of R. pulcherrimum.) 

R. c. stramineum (straw-coloured), fl,. straw-colour, fulvous- 
spotted within. L oblong. , (B. M. 3422.) 

R. ChaniEeclstUS (Chamaecistus). A synonym of Rhodotkamnus 
Chamcecistus. 

R. Cliampioili (Champion's). Jl. white, tinged vpith delicate rose- 
colour, or white with the upper lip pale yellow towards the 
centre, and copiously dotted with ochre ; calyx hispid, deeply 
cleft into four rather long segments ; corolla 4in. across, the tube 
rather short, campanulate ; stamens ten ; umbels four to six- 
flowered ; peduncles hispid. April. I. shortly petioled, lanceo- 
late, shortly acuminate, reticulated, flat, dark green above, rusty 
beneath, where the margins, costa, and veins, are clothed with 
short, bristly hairs, h. 7ft. Hong Kong, 1881. (B. M. 4609.) 

R. ciliatum (ciliated).'* Jl. pale reddish-purple, inclined, in three 
to many-flowered, terminal heads ; sepals veined, ciliated ; corolla 
l^in. long, and nearly as much across ; tube rather contracted 
below ; limb of flve lobes, the upper one obscurely spotted. 
May. I. elliptic, acuminate, coriaceous, 2in., rarely 3in., long, 
sometimes obscurely cordate at the base; upper surface 
(except in age) pilose^ even villous when young ; beneath quite 

flabrous, covered with minute, ferruginous scales, h. 2ft. 
ikkim. A small, more or less pilose or setose, hardy, rigid 
species. (R. S. H. xxiv.) 

R. c. roseo-album (rose-and-white). Jl. white, tinged with rose, 
larger than in the type. (B. M. 4648.) 

R, clzmabarinum (cinnabar-red).* Jl. rather small, nodding, 
usually four to eight in a loose head ; calyx segments of various 
sizes ; corolla brownish-red, with a long tube ; the lobes rounded, 
spreading, and slightly acuminated ; stamens ten, included. 
April and May. I. ovate or oblong-lanceolate, acute at both ends, 
2in. to 3in. long, lin. wide, dull green above, ferruginous beneath. 
Branches slender. Sikkim, 1851. Half-hardy. (K. S. H. viii.) 
R. Roylei (R. S. H. vii.) is nearly allied to this. 

R. citrinuni (citron -coloured). Jl. drooping, fragrant, rather 
small, umbellate ; calyx shortly nve-lobed ; corolla pale lemon- 
colour, more than fin. long, campanulate ; limb of five nearly 
erect, retuse lobes ; stamens five, included ; anthers deep orange. 
May. I. on short petioles, spreading, the largest not more than 
2in. long, elliptic- oblong, obtuse, glabrous, coriaceous, dark green 
above ; beneath, paler, and dotted with minute, pale-greenish 
scales. Java, 1854. A small, stove species. (B. M. 4797.) 

R, Clivianum (Duchess of Northumberland's).* Jl. white, slightly 
tinged with pale pink, especially on the margins ; within, pro- 
fusely dotted with light purplish-red. A hybrid, believed to have 
been produced between R. arboreiim and R. catawhiense. It is a 
perfectly hardy, strong-growing plant, but is well worthy of 
protection while in flower. (B. M. 4478.) 

R. dahuricum (Dahuriau).* /, rose-coloured, solitary or in 
twos or threes at the tips of the branches, on short pedicels ; 
calyx very shortly or scarcely five-toothed ; corolla rotate-cam- 
panulate, not lepidoted. March. I. oval-oblong, mucronulate, 

flabrous, lepidoted, paler beneath, deciduous, h, 3ft. Dahuria, 
780. An erect, hardy species. See Fig. 367. (A. B. R. 4 ; 
B. M. 636; L. B. C. 1605.) 

R. d. sempervirens (evergreen), fi. of an intense purple. 
I. persistent, dark green, (B. M. 1888 ; B. R. 194, under name 
of R. d. atrovirens.) 

R. Dalbousise (Lady Dalhousie's),* Epiphytal Rhododendron. 
JL lemon-scented, three to seven in an umbellafce head, the 
spread of which is ^eater than that of the leaves ; calyx 
large, deeply divided into five foliaceous lobes ; corolla white, 
wifli an occasional tinge of rose, 3i^in. to 4iin. long^ and as broad 
at the mouth, campanulate, much like that of Lilium candidum ; 
lobes very broad, waved, spreading ; stamens ten ; peduncles 
stout, nearly ^in. lon^. April to July. I. few, patent or reflexed, 
petiolate, 4Jrin. to 5in. long, elliptic-obovate, obtuse at base, 
attenuated below into a more or less do^vny footstalk about ^in. 
long, darkish-green, inclining to yellow above, beneath paler. 
Stems clothed with reddish, papery bark. Branches spreading, 
whorled. h. 6ft. to 8ft. Sikkira, 1850. A straggling, half-hardy 
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epiphyte, especially found on Oaks and Magnolias. (B. M. 4718 ; 
F. d. S. 460; R. S. H. i. ii.) 

R. D. hybridum (hybrid). A hybrid between R. Dalhousice and 
R. formosum. The flowers are as large as those of the former, 
but have derived a tinge of pink from R. formosum, ; the ciliated 
calyx also resembles that of the latter species, while the leaves 
are intermediate in size, and quite glabrous. (B. M. 5322.) 

R. Edgeworthii (Edge worth's).* jl. showy, inclined ; calyx 
large, of flve deep, spreading, coloured lobes, very downy on the 
back, the edges finely ciliated ; corolla white, often tinged with 
blush or pale yellow ; tube rather short, widening mucn. at the 
mouth ; limb more than 4in. across, spreading, of five nearly 
equal lobes ; stamens ten ; peduncles terminal or axillary, usually 
two or three together. May and June. I. 2in. to 4in. long, 
ovate-lanceolate, acute or suddenly acuminate, obtuse at base, 
the margins recurved, the upper surface singularly wrinkled from 
impressed, reticulated veins ; petioles about Jin. long. Sikkim, 
1851. Shrub with straggling btanches, often pendulous upon 
trees and rocks. The flowers are so fragi-ant that a few are 
sufficient to scent a large room. (B. M. 4936 ; F. d. S. 797-8 ; 
R. S. H. xxi.) 

R. eximium (choice). A synonym of R. Falconeri. 




Fig. 367. Flowering Branch of Rhododendron dahuricum. 

R. Falconeri (Dr. Falconer's).* Jl. white, numerous, rather small, 
densely placed in small, globose heads ; calyx very minute ; 
corolla of ten rounded lobes ; peduncles erect, elongated after 
flowering. May. I. very coriaceous. Sin. to 12in. long, 5in. to 
7in. wide ; upper side glossy-green, fading to yellow on the 
marginSj which are quite plane ; beneath, except on the midrib 
and reticulated veins, clothed vpith short, dense, pale ferru- 
ginous down ; young leaves velvety- downy. Trunks two or three 
from the same point, often 2ft. in diameter, h. 30ft. Sikkim, 
1850. Half-hardy tree. (B. M. 4924 ; F. d. S. 477-80 ; R. S. H. x.) 
Syn. R. eximium. 

R, Farrerse (Mrs. Farrer's). fi. of a pale lilac-rose colour, ter- 
minal ; calyx very shortly five-lobed ; corolla campanulate, the 
lobes spreading and undulated. March. I. coriaceous, ovate, 
obtuse, mucronulate, slightly attenuated at base, reticulate- 
veined, hairy on both sides, the margins slightly recurved and 
ciliated ; petioles, as well as the branchlets, viUous-pilose. lu 3ft. 
China, 1829. Hardy. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 95.) 

R, ferrugineum (rusty -leaved).* Alpine Rose. Jl. of a beautiful 
scarlet colour, marked with ash-coloured or yellow dots, disposed 
in umbels ; calyx lobes five, short, obtuse ; corolla funnel-shaped. 
May^ to July. L oblong, attenuated at both ends, glabrous and 
shining above, thickly beset with ferruginous dots beneath, and 
much resembling those of the Box-tree ; when young, ciliated, 
with a few hairs beneath, h. 1ft. Europe, 1752. Hardy. 
(J. F. A. 255; L. B. C. 65.) 

R. f. albiflorum (white-flowered). A variety having white 
flowers. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 258, under name of R. f. album.) 

R. formosam (beautiful).* Jl. few, terminal ; calyx small, scarcely 
lobed ; corolla white, sligntly tinged with purple and yellow, 
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large, sub-camijanulate, with an angular tube. April. I. lanceo- 
late, obtuse, shining above, beneath (as well as the outside of the 
corolla) lepidote. Branches smooth, h. 3ft. to 8ft. Eastern 
Himalaya, 1815. (B. M. 4457.) 

R. Fortune! (Fortune's).* Jl. pendulous, fra^ant, loosely clustered 
in heads of eight to ten, on peduncles ^in. to lin. long ; calyx 
discoid, small ; corolla of a fine pale rose-colour, shortly campanu- 
late, 3in. to 5Jin. in diameter, with seven rounded lobes ; stamens 
fourteen. May. I. 5in. to 7in. long, oblong or linear-oblong, 
acute, bright green, but opaque above, glaucous below, acute, 
rounded or cordate at base ; petioles red-brown, iin. to lin. long. 
Branches very stout, terete, h. 12ft. China, 1859. Hardy. 
(B. M. 5596.) 

R. fulgens (brilliant). Jl. on short pedicels, in dense heads ; 
calyx obsolete or very short ; corolla of a deep bright blood-red, 
somewhat fleshy, highly polished and shining, campanulate, with 
a slightly compressed tube, and a limb of five recurved lobes. 
June, I. broadly obovate or ovate- elliptic, rounded at apex, 
cordate at base, 4in. long, Sin. broad, tolerably constant, coria- 
ceous, glossy above, densely woolly beneath, the margins re- 
curved, h. 4ft. Eastern Himalaya, 1851. (B. M. 5317 ; F. d. S. 789 ; 
R. S. H. XXV.) 

R. glaucnm (glaucous).* Jl. erect or inclined ; calyx deeply five- 
parted, with leafy lobes ; corolla pale pinkish-purple, above lin. 
long, and aboiit as broad, witb a campaniilate tube and a mode- 
rately spreading limb of five emarginate lobes ; stamens ten, 
included. May. I. rather crowded at the tips of the branches, 
lin. to 3in. long, usually lin. to l^in. broad, shortly petioled, 
oblong or broadly lanceolate, obtuse, with a mucro, when old 
naked above ; below glaucous, almost white, and dotted with 
copious little scales, which abound on young leaves, bracts, buds, 
peduncles, and calyx segments, k. 2ft. Sikkim, 1850. Half- 
hardy. (B. M. 4721 ; F. d. S. 672 ; E. S. H. xvii.) 

R. grande (large).* Jl. white, 2in. to Sin. long, 2in. to 2iin. in 
diameter ; calyx very short, obscurely lobed ; corolla limb of 
rather short segments ; stamens ten ; stigma swollen. March. 
I. obovate-oblong, acute, attenuated into the thick petioles, 6in. 
to 12in. long, Sin. to 5in. broad, nearly fiat, glabrous, full green 
above, silvery-white beneath ; when in bud, very beautiful, erect 
and sUky, at first enveloped in large scales. Trunks solitary or 
two or three together, spreading, branched above, h. 30ft. 
Sikkim, 1850. Ti-ee. Syn. R. argenteum (B. M. 5054 ; F. d. S. 
473-6; R. S. H. ix.). 

R. Gri£fithianuin Ancklandii (Griffith's, Lord Auckland's 
var.). A synonym of E. AucJclandii. 

R. hirsutum (hairy).* Alpine Rose. /. pale red or scarlet, 
disposed in umbellate corymbs ; calyx lobes oblong, obtuse ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, the outside, as well as the calyx, having 
resinous dots ; pedicels bristly. May to July. I. sub-elliptic, 
rigid-ciliated, ferruginous -dotted beneath, glabrous on both 
sides, h. 1ft. to 2ft. South Europe, 1656. Hardy. (B. M. 1853 ; 
J. F. A. 98; L. B. C. 479.) 

R. Hodcsoni (Hodgson's). Jl. delicate pale purple or rose-colour, 
in heads 4in. to 6in. in diameter ; calyx obsolete ; corolla tube 
l^in. long, broadly campanulate ; limb spreading, 2in. to 2iin. 
across, eight-lobed ; stamens sixteen to eighteen ; anthers dark 
purple-brown. May and June. l. terminal on the ultimate 
branches, spreading, 1ft. to lift, long, oblong-elliptic, obovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, nearly cordate at base, thickly coiiaceous, 
glabrous and glossy-green above, the margins recurved ; beneath, 
except the midrib, clothed with pale silvery-white, rarely ferru- 
ginous tomentum ; petioles very stout, lin. to 2in. or more long. 
Bark pale flesh-colour, h. laft. to 20ft. Eastern Himalaya, 
1851. A small tree, branching from the base. (B. M. 5552 ; 
R. S. H. XV.) 

R. Hookeri (Hooker's).* _^. red, in many-flowered corymbs; calyx 
ample, campanulate, obsoletely lobed ; corolla campanulate, with 
five deeply bilobed lobes ; stamens ten. April. I. coriaceous, 
highly glabrous, rigid, oblong-oval, obtuse, long-stalked, rounded 
at base, glaucescent beneath. Sin. to b^in. long, lin. to l^in. broad ; 
nerves furfuraceous-pubescent ; petioles thick, lin. long. h. 12ft. 
to 14ft. Bhotan. An erect species. (B. M. 4926.) 

R. jasminiflornill (Jasmine-flowered).* Jl. many, in terminal 
umbels ; calyx obscurely flve-lobed ; corolla white, slightly tinged 
with rose below the limb ; tube 2in. long, straight, scarcely 
gibbous at the base ; limb spreading, of five obovate, wavy lobes ; 
stamens ten ; anthers red. May. I. crowded towards the tips of 
the branches ; lowermost ones sub-verticillate on short petioles, 
obovate-oblong, rather acute, glabrous, nearly coriaceous, k. 2ft. 
Malacca, 1849. (B. M. 4524 ; L. & P. F. G. i. 70.) 

R. Javanicnni (Javan).* Jf. fascicled, eight to twelve or more, 
large and handsome ; calyx very small, five-lobed ; corolla orange- 
coloured, with scattered red spots, between funnel and bell- 
shaped ; tube gradually widening upwards into a limb of five 
nearly equal lobes ; stamens ten, slightly ascendent ; anthers 
dark purple. All seasons. I. scattered, oblong-oval, or ap- 
proaching obovate, acute, tapering into a short petiole, naked 
above, beneath minutely dotted with very small, brown, peltate 
scales. Branches spreading, h. 4ft. Java, 1847. (B. M. 4336 ; 
P. M. B. XV. 217.) 

R. Jenkinsli (Jenkins'). Jl. white, four to six in a corymb ; calyx 
segments short ; corolla lobes sub-equal, rounded, obtuse ; style 
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very long. I. shortly petioled, oblong-lanceolato, acute, cuneate 
at base, 4in. to 5Jin. long, lin. to liin. broad, glaucous and densely 
scaly beneath, k. 6ft. to 7ft. Bhotan. (R. G. ix. 277.) 

R. kamtschaticmn (Kamtschatka). Jl., calyx lobes oblong, 
leaf-like ; corolla purplish-red, striped inside with dark purple, 
nearly l^in. in diameter, the lobes obtuse and not callous at the 
apex. July. I. oval, slightly acute, reticulated, flve-nerved, 
naked, ciliated. Kamtschatka, North America, &c., 1802, A 
procumbent, hardy sub-shrub. (L. & P. F. G. i. 22, under name 
of Rhodotkamnits kamptsckaticus.) 

R. Kendrickii latlfolium (Kendrick's broad -leaved). Jl. ten 
to fifteen in a rather loose, globose head ; calyx of five small 
teeth ; corolla bright scarlet, broadly campanulate, equally five- 
lobed ; stamens ten. Spring. I. 4in. to 6in. long, about lin. 
wide, generally undulated on the margins, more or less whorled, 
green on both surfaces ; young ones (and other parts of the 
plant) clothed with reddish, glutinous hairs that disappear 
in age. Trunk 7in. to 8in. in girth. Bhotan, 1859. Hardy. 
(B. M. 5129.) 

R. Keysii (Keys'). Jl. red, yellow, small, five or six in a corymb ; 
calyx five-toothed ; corolla tubular or urceolate, the lobes ovate, 
obtuse ; stamens ten ; filaments exserted. July. I 2iin. to Sin. 
long, about lin. broad, ovate -lanceolate, acute, glabrous, glaucous 
and scaly beneath, h. 2ft. to 6ft. Bhotan, 1851. (B. M. 4875 ; 
F. d. S. 1110.) 

R. lanatum (woolly).* Jl. rather large, inclined, in terminal 
corymbs of six to ten ; calyx minute, five-toothed ; corolla yel- 
lowish-white or pale sulphur-colour ; tube broad-campanulate, 
within, above, and three of the upper lobes in part, red-dotted ; 
limb 2in. to 2^vn. across, of five very spreading, entire lobes. 
June. i!. at the tips of the branches, 3|in. to 5in. long, about 2in. 
broad, obovate or elliptical, obtuse, shortly mucronate, rather 
acute, or at most obtuse, at the base ; under surface, as well as 
ultimate branchlets, peduncles, and petioles, covered with ad- 
pressed, white or tawny, cottony tomentum. Trunk 6in. in 
diameter. Sikkim, 1851. A large shrub or small tree. (F. d. S. 
684 ; R. S. H. xvi.) 

R. lapponioiun (Lapland). Jl. violet-purple, few in an umbel ; 
corolla open bell-shaped, dotted, with a short tube and a rotate 
limb ; stamens five to ten. July. I. elliptic, obtuse, iin. long, 
rigid, persistent, and, as well as the branches, dotted with rusty 
scales. h. 6in. Arctic regions, 1825. Hardy, tufted shrub. 
(B. M. 3106.) 

R. lepidotum (scaly).* Jl. on slender pedicels, liin. to 2in. 
long ; calyx lobes obtuse, somewhat leaf-like ; corolla yellow or 
purple, lin. across, lepidoted. especially on the outside of the 
tube ; upper lobes spotted with gi-een ;' anthers large, rich red- 
brown. May and June. I. obovate, lanceolate, or oblong, shortly 
apiculate, petiolate, pale green, h. 2ft. to 4ft. Sikkim, 1829. 
Half-hardy. (B. M. 4657; R. S. H. xxiii.,' under names of 
R. elceagnoides and R. salignum.) 

R. 1, chloranthum (yellow-fiowered). Jl. of a yellowish-green 
colour, with green spots. (B. M. 4802.) 

R. 1, obovatum (obovate -leaved). Jl. few, terminal; corolla 
maroon-purple, lin. in diameter, salver-shaped ; stamens usually 
eight, rarely ten. May. I. pale glaucous-green, iin. to liin. 
long, emitting a resinous odour, obovate. A stout or slender, 
twiggy shrub, forming extended clumps 1ft. to 4ft. high, branch- 
ing from a woody, tortuous rootstock. (E. M. 6450.) 

R, Maddeni (Madden's).* Jl., calyx always small, five-lobed ; 
corolla pure white, with a faint blush, chiefiy on the upper lobe, 
S^in. to 4in. long, and as much across ; tube sparingly lepidoted, 
funnel-shaped ; limb very large, spreading, of five rounded, entire 
lobes ; stamens eighteen to twenty, as long as the tube ; 
peduncles about three, short and stout. June to August. 
I. abundant, elKptic-lanceolate, acute or acuminate, 4in. to 7in. 
long, gradually tapering to rather short, ferruginous petioles, 
frequently pendulous ; young ones entirely, perfect ones usually 
beneath only, clothed with dense, white squamules, which 
become ferruginous with age. h. 6ft. to 8ft. Sikkim, 1850 
Half-hardy. (B. M. 4805; F. d. S. 912; R. S. H. xviii.) 

R. malayanum (Malayan). _fl. nodding, fin. long, in terminal, 
few-flowered umbels, on short, curved peduncles ; calyx minute, 
five-toothed ; corolla dull scarlet ; tube |in. long, gibbous at 
base ; limb flat, horizontal, ^in. to ^in. across ; stamens ten. 
Summer. I. Sin. to 4in. long, elliptic or elliptic-lanceolate, 
acute at both ends, coriaceous, narrowed into a petiole ^in. to 
§in. long, dark green above, red:brown beneath. Branches red- 
brown. Branchlets, leaves beneath, petioles, pedicels, calyx, 
ovary, and corolla (sparingly), clothed with red-brown, lepidote 
scales. Malayan Archipelago, 1854. A large, stove shrub or 
small tree. (B. M. 6045.) 

R. znaximum (greatest). American Great Laurel. Jl. on viscid 
pedicels ; corolla pale rose-colour or nearly white, greenish in the 
throat on the upper side, and spotted with yellow or reddish, lin. 
broad, campanulate. July. I. elliptic-oblong or lanceolate- 
oblong, 4in. to lOin. long, very thick, acute, narrowed towards 
the base, very smooth, with somewhat revolute margins, h. 6ft. 
to 20ft. North America, 1756. Hardy shrub or tree. (B. M. 
951.) 

R. m. hybridnm (hybrid). Jl. fragrant, often as large as those 
of R. ponticum ; corolla pale purplish, with acute lobes. 
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I. attenuated at base, scarcely glabrescent beneath. Garden 
hybrid. (B. M. 3454.) R. m. bigener CB. R. 195) is almost 
identical with this. 

B. Mettemlchli (Metternich's).* Jl. rose-coloured, sub-campanu- 
late, disposed in corymbose heads. Spring. I. oblong orobovate- 
oblong, coriaceous, ferruginous-tomentose beneath. Japan, 1870. 
Hardy shrub. (S. Z. F. J. 9.) 

R. nilagericum (Neilgherries). Jl. pink, in a large, terminal, 
capitate raceme ; calyx small, very shortly five-looed ; corolla 
campanulate, the segments undulated, rounded, and bUobed. 
May, I. elliptic or oblong, sub-obtuse, acute, reticulately veined, 
the margins revolute, above opaque, beneath densely clothed with 
loose, ferruginous tomentum. h. 25ft. Neilgherries, 1840. Tree. 
A variety of R. arbm-eum. (B. M. 4381; F. d. S. 1030-1.) 

R. niveiim (snowy-leaved). Jl. rather numerous, moderately large, 
on short, tomentose ;^edtmcles ; calyx very small ; corolla exter- 
nally yellowish-lilac, internally pale lilac, blotched ^vith deeper 
lilac, and at the inner base having five deep blood-purple spots, 
broadly campanulate, narrow at base ; limb five-lobed, retuse and 
slightly waved' stamens ten, included. May. I. moderately 
large, spreading, opaque on both sides, obovate-lanceolate, taper- 
ing below into a short footstalk ; young leaves white-tomentose 
all over, afterwards glabrous above, clothed beneath with 
white, appressed, flocculent tomentum. Sikkim, 1850. Shrub. 
(B. M. 4730.) 

R. n. fulvum (tawnj?;). Jl. of a deeper purple colour, and with 
larger trusses, than in the type. I., under-surface bun-coloured. 
Sikkim, 1885. A handsome plant. (B. M. 6827.) 

R, Nattallii (Nuttall's).* Jl. white, scarcely rosy, fragrant, in 
corymbs of four to six ; calyx lobes large, rather thick, oblong- 
oval, obtuse ; corolla sub-campanulate, 4iin. to Sin. long, five- 
lobed ; stamens ten. May. I. large, coriaceous, oval, obtuse at 
both ends, apiculate, below closely reticulated with dark scales. 
A. 12ft. to 30ft. Bhotan, 1859. Shrub or tree. In a wild state, 
this frequently occurs as an epiphyte on the branches of large 
trees. (B. M. 5146.) 

R. parvifolinm (small-leaved), fl. pale rose, in small, compact, 
terminal umbels ; calyx small, five-toothed ; tube half as long as 
the five-lobed, sub-campanulate limb. Spring. I. iin. to fin. 
long, oblong, acute, attenuated at base, scaly on both sides, green 
above, rusty beneath. Baiacul, 1877. An erect, flexuously- 
branched, hardy species. (R. G. 902.) 

R. pendulum (pendulous). Jl. small ; calyx large in proportion, 
deeply cut into five lobes ; corolla pure white, about lin. in 
diameter, externally lepidote ; tube very short, gradually expand- 
ing into a five-lobed limb ; stamens ten. Spnng. I. chiefi^ at 
the tips of the ultimate branches, on short petioles, spreading, 
between elliptic and oblong, acute, mucronate, l^in. to 2in. long, 
about |in. broad, the margins recurved, beneath densely ferru- 
ginous-tomentose; Stems 3ft, to 4ft. long. Sikkim. An epiphyte 
on trees. (F. d. S, 662 ; G. C. n. s., xvii. 429 ; R, S. H. xiii.) 




Fig. 368. Flowering Branchlet of Rhododendron ponticum. 

R, ponticum (Pontic), fl. purple, often spotted on the upper lobe, 
about 2in. in diameter, disposed in short, terminal corymbs ; calyx 
lobes sub-acute, very snort ; corolla campanulate-rotate, the 
lobes sometimes lanceolate and acute, sometunes obtuse. May. 
I. oblong-lanceolate, attenuated at both ends, glabrous, pale or 
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slightly ferruginous beneath, h. 6ft. to 12ft. Asia Minor, 1763. 
Hardy. See Fig. 368. (B. M. 650.) Of this_ species, there are 
several varieties ; the following call for mention : 

R. p. azaleoides (Azalea-like). Jl., corolla lobes much undulated, 
unspotted. I. lanceolate, sub -deciduous. Hybrid, (A, B. R. 379, 
under name of R. p. deciduum.) 

R, p. myrtifollum (Myrtle-leaved), fi. purplish, unspotted ; 
corolla scarcely lin. in diameter. I. smaller than in the type, 
being about 2in. long. (L. B. C. 908, under name of R. myrti- 
folvwm.) 

R. punctatum (dotted). Jl. in dense corymbs ; calyx lobes small, 
rounded, sometimes minute ; corolla rose-colour, spotted within, 
somewhat funnel-shaped, longer than the pedicels. May and 
June, t elliptic, 2in. to 3in. long, acute at each end (sometimes 
lin. to liin. long, oval or obovate and obtuse), glabrous ; under 
surface, as well as the corymbs, thickly dotted with resinous 
globules. 1u 4ft. to 6ft. North America, 1786. (A. B. R. 36; 
W. D. B. 162a, under name of R. p. minus.) 

R, p. majus (larger). Jl., corolla unspotted, larger than in the 
type. I. also larger. (B. R. 37.) 

R. retusum (blunt-leaved). Jl. somewhat drooping, six to nine 
in an umbel, on red, hairy peduncles about fin. long ; calyx 
minute, yellow-green, five-toothed ; corolla bright scarlet without, 
yeUovrish inside the tube, IJin. to l^in. long, tubular-infundibuli- 
form, the base ventricose. the limb moderately spreading ; stamens 
ten, a little exserted. May. I. 2in. to 2iin.'long, almost sessile, 
oblong or elliptic-obovate, evergreen, coriaceous, spreading, 
glabrous, the mar^ns recurved, the apex very obtuse, or often 
retuse ; old ones slightly ferruginous beneath. Branches woody, 
brown in age. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Java, 1853. Stove. (B. M. 4859 ; 
F. d. S. 1044; I. H. 70.) 

R. Rollisoni (RoUison's). Jl. in a round and compact head like 
that of R. arboreum, but the colour is much richer, being a deep 
blood-red, with a few dark spots at the bottom of the tube ; calyx 
obsolete ; corolla campanulate ; peduncles tomentose. Spring. 
I, short, oblong, acute, obtuse or even cordate at base, wavy, 
yery rugose and convex, revolute on the edges, covered beneath 
with close, pale broivn wool. Ceylon. A small, hardy tree, with 
rugged, corky bark. In its native place, it attains a height of 
30ft, and a girth of 4ft. (L. & P. F. G. i. 7.) 

R. Shepherdii (Shepherd's). Jl. of a deep scarlet, disposed in 
large, terminal heads like those of R. barbatum ; calyx small, but 
distinct, four-lobed ; corolla broadly campanulate, equally fiver 
lobed ; stamens ten. Spring. I. towards the ends of the 
branchlets, oblong or elliptic-oblong, acute, 3in, to 4in. long, 
about lin. wide, deep green above, pale below, very thick and 
opaque ; young ones deep purplish-red beneath, h. 6ft. Bhotan, 
1859. (B. M. 5125.) 

R. Smithii (Smith's). A synonym of jR. barbatum Smithii. 

R. Thomsoni (Thomson's).* Jl. in a corymb of six to eight, on 

Eeduncles lin. or more long ; calyx red in the upper half, green 
elow, fin. long and wide; corolla deep blood-red and glossy; 
tube elongated, 2in. long, often vertically compressed ; limb 
large, much s_preading, five-lobed, the upper one spotted; 
stamens ten, slightly exceeding the tube. June. I. 2in. to 3in. 
long, very broad, generally orbicular-ovate, but sometimes nearly 
orbicular, blunt and shortly mucronate at apex, quite glabrous, 
sub-glaucous below, h. 6ft. to 10ft., or sometimes 15ft. Sikkim, 
1851. (B. M. 4997 ; F. d, S. 688-90 ; R. S. H. xii.) 

R. triflorum (three-fiowered). jl., calyx very short, five-toothed 

or lobed ; corolla greenish-yellow, resembling that of the common 
Azalea ; limb nearly 2in. across, of five spreading segments ; 
stamens eight, much exserted, the style much longer ; peduncles 
usually in threes, ^in. to |in. long. May and June. I. often 
pendulous, on rather short, slender petioles, ovate-lanceolate, 
approaching oblong or elliptical, 2in. (rarely 3in.) long, acute at 
both ends, or cordate at base and sometimes blunt, beset mth 
ferruginous squamules below. Branches twiggy, h. 4ft. to 6ft. 
Sikkim, 1850. Half-hardy. (G. C. n. s., xvlu. 45 ; R. S. H. xix.) 

R. VeitcIiianum(Veitch's).* Jl. pure white, three or four together 
from the apex of a branch ; corolla very large, between cam- 
panulate and funnel-shaped, the margins of the limb singularly 
waved and crisped. May. I. 3in. to 4in. long, obovate, acute, 
mucronate, very shortly petiolate, glaucous and clothed with red 
or ferruginous scales beneath. A. 6ft. Moulmein, 1850. Half- 
hardy. (B. M. 4992.) 

R. Tlrgatum (twiggy), fi. very delicate rose-colour,_ axillary 
from the upper and more crowded leaves, nearly sessile, when 
fully expanded forming a leafy head. April. I. scattered, 
petiolate, short or oblong-lanceolate, acute and slightly mucro- 
nate. Branches twiggy, slender, the new shoots covered with 
copious, peltate scales, h. lift. Sikkim-HimaJaya, 1850. Half- 
hardy, (B. M. 5060.) 

R. Wallichil (Wallich's). A form of R. campanulatum, 

R. Wightii (Wight's). Jl. on slender pedicels, lin. to liin. long, 
faintly honey-scented, twelve to twenty in heads larger than those 
of jR. arboreum ; calyx obsolete ; corolla pale straw-colour, stained 
and spotted with blood-colour on the inside of the tube and 
upper lobes, large and very beautiful, truly bell-shaped, five- 
lobed at the insertion of the pedicel ; stamens ten. June. I. 6in. 
to Bin. (rarely lOin.) long, 2^in. to 3in. broad, very coriaceous, 
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rather flat, deep green above, covered with rusty-cinnamon 
tomentum beneath, rarely pale and nearly white in the young 
foliage ; petioles Jin. long, stout, h. 6ft. to lift. Silckim, 1851. 
A small, shrubby tree. (E. S. H. xxvii.) 

R. 'Wllsonl (Wilson's). A hybrid between R. ciliatum and 
K.glmwum. It has the foliage of the former without the hairs, 
and IS destitute of the glaucous hue of the latter. The corolla is 
longer than m R. glauiyum, but with a prevalence of the same 
rose-colour, not verging to white, as in R. ciliatum. (B. M. 5116.) 

K- Wlndsorl (Windsor's). Jl. many in a crowded head ; calyx 
lobes elongated, tapering ; corolla deep crimson-scarlet, the lobes 
all emarginate ; stamens ten. Spring. I. coriaceous, obovate- 
lanceolate, acute, 4in. to 5in. long, lin. to liin. broad, strongly 
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new, 1866. Lady Skelmeksdale, pure white. Lord Wolseley, 
pale buff-yellow ; flowers large, new, 1866. Maiden's Blush, 
blush-white. Princess Alexandra, pure white ; flowers waxy ; 
very beautiful. Princess Alice, white, tinged pink. Princess 
Frederica, pale buff. Princess Royal, pink or rose-coloured ; 
one of the oldest and best-known hybrids. Taylori (see Fig. 
369, for which we are indebted to Messrs. James Veitch and Sons), 
pmk, tube of corolla white. 

Hardy Rhododendrons. Hybrids of R. ponticum. Achieve- 
ment, clear rosy-scarlet, white centre. Album Grandifloeum, 
blush ; fine truss and foliage. Alexander Dancer, bright rose, 
lighter centre ; one of the finest. Atrosanguineim, intense 
blood-red; one of the hardiest. Augustus, purplish crimson or 
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Fig. 369. Flowering Branchlet of Rhododendron Taylori. 



reticulated and pinnately nerved, shining;, white and silvery 
beneath, at length pale brown. Bhotan. A small, half-hardy 
tree. (B. M. 5008.) 

Varieties. There are almost endless varieties of 
R. ponticum in cultivation, and the hybrids vphich re- 
quire greenhouse treatment are now becoming somewhat 
numerous, as many of the species and their progeny 
have been, from time to time, used for seed-raising. The 
following list includes a selection of good kindSj but very 
many others have, of necessity, to be omitted : 

Hybrid Greenbouse Rhododendrons. Countess of Had- 
dington, pink, changing to blush-white. COUNTESS OF Sefton, 
white, tinged rose. Duchess of Connaught, vermilion-red; of 
good substance. Duchess of Edinburgh, rich, glowing crim- 
son. Duchess of Sutherland, white. Duchess of Teck, 
buff. Favourite, delicate satiny-rose ; large, compact trusses ; 

Vol. III. 



plum-colour. Earclayanum, deep rosy-crimson ; late. Blandy- 
ANUM, rosy-crimson ; extra fine. Candidissimum, blush, changing 
to white. Caractacus, rich purplish- crimson ; fine truss ; one 
of the best. Chancellor, purplish-lilac, spotted. Charles 
Dickens, dark scarlet; fine habit and foliage. Delicatuim, 
blush, changing to white, with a distinct brown spot ; fine habit. 
DucHES.s OF Bedford, deep rose, light centre. Everestianum, 
rosy-lilac, spotted and fringed ; free -flowering. Fair Helen, 
pure white, marked with rich yellow spot. Frederick Waterer, 
crimson ; very showy. George Paul, crimson, finely spotted ; 
free-flowering. Helen Waterer, centre white, edged with 
crimson. H. W. Sargent, crimson ; very large trusses. Iago, 
pale rose, spotted. James Macintosh, rosy-scarli t ; splendid 
habit and foliage. James N.asmyth, rosy-lilac, blotched maroon ; 
large truss. J. Marshall Brooks, rich scarlet, bronze spot; 
distinct. Lady Armstrong, pale rose, much spotted ; beautiful. 
Lady Eleanor Cathcart, pale rose, spotted chocolate. Luci- 
DUM, purplish lilac, brown spots; free-flowering. Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, pale rose, intense black spot; distinct and 
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Rhododendron — continued. 

telling. Michael Wateree, crimaon-spotted ; fine. Minnie, 
blush-white, spotted with chocolate ; distinct. MoNT Blanc, 
white, dwarf, and free-flowering. Mks. John Clutton, white ; 
one of the best in cultivation. MRS. William Bovill, rich rosy- 
scariet; one of the most attracti?e. Murillo, rich crimson. 
Nero, dark rosy-purple, richly spotted. PRINCESS Mary of 
Cambridge, light blush, deeper edging. Purity, white, faint 
yellow eye; very showy. Beedianum, blight cherry; very 
pretty. Rosabel, pale rose ; fine foliage and habit. Sir Isaac 
Newton, plum-colour, shaded and spotted. Sir Thomas Se- 
bright, rich purple, distinct bronze blotch. Snowflake, pure 
white ; conical truss ; distinct and beautiful. Standard of 
Flanders, blush, distinctly spotted ; very showy. Stella, pale 
rose, intense chocolate blotch ; free-flowering. Sylph, bright 
rosy-pink; fine truss. The Queen, blush, changing to white; 
fine shape. Titian, clear rosy-scarlet ; one of the best. Van- 
DYCK, rosy - crimson ; good. Vebschaffeltii, blu=ih, much 
spotted. Vestal, pale rose, much spotted; fine truss. William 
BOWNING, rich dark puce, finely blotched. 

BrHOlDOIiIiXA (from rhodon, a rose, and leios, smooth ; 
perhaps referring to the rose-like flowers and the spine- 
less stems). Okd. HamamelidecB. A genus comprising a 
couple of species of small, highly glabrous, greenhouse 
or stove trees, with the habit of Rhododendron; one is 
from Hong Kong, and the other a native of Sumatra. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, about five in an axillary, peduncu- 
late, nodding head, girded by a coloured, many-leaved 
involucre ; petals rose-colour, two to four, very unequal, 
clawed ; stamens seven to ten, inserted with the petals. 
Leaves crowded at the tips of the branohlets, spreading, 
alternate, long-petloled, evergreen, glaucous beneath, ob- 
long, entire, thickly coriaceous. For culture of B. Cham- 
pioni — the only species introduced — see Gardenia. 

R. Champion! (Champion's). Jl. 2iin. in diameter ; outer in- 
volucral leaflets (sepals) about twelve ; inner ones (petals) about 
eighteen. February, fr. of five radiating capsules, each the size 
of a small hazel-nut. I. bright gi'een, elliptic-obovate, obtuse. 
Hong Kong, 1852. (B. M. 1509.) 

BHODOMTRTUS (from rhodon, a rose, and Myrtos, 
Myrtle ; in allusion to the rose-coloured flowers of some 
species, and the alliance to the Myrtle). Oed. Myrtaceoe. 
A genus containing five species of stove or greenhouse, 
villous or tomentose trees or shrubs; one is dispersed 
over tropical Asia, from the Indian Archipelago as far 
as China, and the rest are natives of Eastern Australia. 
Flowers often rather large, axillary; calyx tube scarcely 
or not produced above the ovary; limb of four or five 
herbaceous, persistent segments; petals four or five, 
spreading ; stamens densely many-seriate, free ; peduncles 
one to three-flowered, rarely racemosfily five to seven- 
fiowered, rather long or very short. Leaves opposite, 
penniveined or triplinerved. R. tomentosa is the only 
species known to gardeners. For culture, see Myrtns. 

R. tomentosa (tomentose).* Hill Gooseberry; Indian Hill 
Guava. fl. rose-colour ; calyx five-fid ; peduncles one to three- 
flowered, shorter than the leaves, with two ovate bracteoles 
beneath the flowers. June. I. ovate, the younger ones velv^ety 
above, cano-tomentose beneath, three-nerved ; lateral nerves sub- 
marginal. A. 5ft. China, &c., 1776. Greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 
250, under name of Myrtus tomentusa.) 

BiHODOBiA (from rhodos, a rose ; alluding to the 
colour of the showy fiowers). Okd. Ericacece. A mono- 
typic genus. The species is a hardy, deciduous shrub, 
included by Bentham and Hooker, under Rhododen- 
dron (which see for culture). 

R. canadensis (Canadian).* Jl, rose-purple (rarely white), in 
shortly-stalked, umbel-like clusters, appearing rather earlier 
than the leaves, showy. I. oblong, deciduous, whitish and downy 
beneath. A. 2ft. to 4ft. North America. (B. M. 474 ; T. S. M. 
441.) The con'ect botanical name of this plant is Rhododendron 
Uhodora, 

RHODORHIZA. Included under Convolvulus. 

RHODOSFATHA (from rhodon, a rose, and spatha, 
a spafche ; alluding to the colour of the spathe in some 
species). Okd. AroidecB (Aracem). A genus comprising 
six or seven species of stove, climbing, tropical American 
shrubs, with rooting branches. Flowers all hermaphro- 
dite, or the lower ones female ; spathe boat-shaped, 
rostrate, deciduous ; spadix shorter than the spathe, 
dense-flowered, cylindrical, elongate-stipitate. Leaves 



Rhodospatha — continued. 
distichous, elUptie-oblong, acuminate, with numerous 
arcuate, parallel nerves ; petioles about as long as the 
leaves, long-sheathed. The species introduced thrives in 
a compost of sandy loam and peat, and requires a moist 
atmosphere. Propagated by seeds, or by cuttings. 
R. tllanda (charming), fl., spathe greenish-ochre ; spadix rather 

long-stalked, cylindroid, loosely attenuated towards the apex. 

I. oblong-elliptic, slightly obtuse at base, loosely arcuate and 

narrowed towards the apex, acute. Brazil, 1860. 

RHOSOSTACHTS (from rhodon, a rose, and 
stachys, a flower-spike ; alluding to the rose-coloured 
flowers of some species). Syn. Ruchia. Okd. Brome- 
liacem. A small genus (six or seven species have been 
described) of stove herbs, natives of Chili, Columbia, 
and Guiana. Flowers sub-sessile, on an hemispherical 
or shortly conical receptacle ; sepals distinct above the 
ovary, erect, closely imbricated; petals free, imbricated, 
glandular, or with two small scales at the base within ; 
heads terminal, sessile within an involucre of numerous 
floral leaves. Leaves rosulate, long-linear, slightly rigid, 
spinuloso-serrate. The only species introduced require 
culture similar to Bromelia (which see). 

R. andina (Andine). fl„ soft rose-colour, crowded on a hemi- 
spherical receptacle, each subtended by an oval-oblong, cucul- 
late, cuspidate, toothed, bract. Summer. I. 1ft. to IJft. long, 
margined with robust spines, numerous, rigid, thick, fleshy, 
glaucous-green, powdered with white, arranged in a dense, 
regular rosette, h. 1ft. Andes of Chili, 1850. (R. H. 1885, 
540.1 Syns. Bromelia ca/mea, B. longifoUa (of Lindley) (L. & 
P. F. G. ii. 65). R. grandiflora and R. littoralis are probably 
only forms of this species. 

R. bicolor (two-coloured), fl. rose-colour ; inflorescence close, 
sessile, surrounded by a tuft of linear-ensiform, channelled, re- 
curved, spiny-edged leaves. 1851. An interesting, almost stem- 
less perennial. The following are probably slight forms : Bro- 
melia bicolor (B. H. 1873, 14), B. Joinvillei (B. H. 1876, 10), 
Bechtia piteaimicefolia (R. H. 1868, 211), Ruekia EUemeeti (R. G. 
571). 

RHODOSTOMA. Included under Faliconrea 
(which see). 

RHOSOTHAiniTUS (from rhodon, a, rose, and 
thamnos, a shoot or branch ; alluding to the rosy colour 
of the flowers). Okd. Ericacece. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a small, hardy, branched shrub, in in- 
florescence and habit resembling Azalea (which see for 
culture). 

R. Cbamsecistns (Chamaecistus).* fl. pink, sub-erect, solitary at 
the tips of the branchlets, on long, slender peduncles ; corolla 
rotate, nearly lin. in diameter. May. I. scattered, shortly petio- 
late, elliptic-lanceolate, entire, setose-ciliated, evergreen, shining. 
Branchlets glabrous, h. 6in. Alps of Eastern Europe, 1786. 
(B. M. 488, under name of Rhododendron Ckamceaistus.) 

RHODOTTFOS (from rhodon, a rose, and typos, a 
type or model; the flowers resemble those of a Eose). 
Okd. Bosacece. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
hardy shrub, allied to Eerria (which see for culture). 

R. kerrioides (Kerria-like).* White Kerria. fl. white, solitary, 
ample, terminating the branchlets, shortly pedicellate ; calyx 
persistent, vUlous within ; petals four, ample, orbiculate, shortly 
clawed. April. I. decussately opposite, petiolate, simple, ovate, 
acuminate, argutely serrated, silky beneath ; stipules free, mem- 
branous. Branches decussate, tmggy. h. 15ft. Japan, 1866. 
(B. M. 5805 ; R. G. 505 ; R. H. 1866, Fig. 64 , S. Z. P. J. ?9.) 

RHOEO (name not explained by its author). Obd. 
CommelinacecE. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
stove, perennial herb, often classed under Tradescantia 
(which see for culture). 

R. discolor (party-coloured).* fl. blue or purple, almost included 
within the bracts, many, umbellately-crowded; sepals and petals 
three, free ; peduncles axillary, sometimes divided. June. 
I. much imbricated, rather large, narrow-lanceo- 
late, sessile, and sheathed at base, often purplish 
beneath. Stem short, or wanting. Central America. 
(B. M. 1192, 5079 ; F. d. S. 1169-70 and Ref. B. 48, 
under name of Tradescantia discolor.) 

RHOIVIBOIS. Approaching a rhomb in 
shape ; quadrangular, with the lateral angles 
obtuse. A Ehomboid leaf is shown at Fig. j^jomboid 
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RHOFALA. A synonyiu of Roupala (which see). 

KHOFALOSTIGMA (of Sohott). Included under 
Stanrostigma (which see). 

BHOFALOSTTLIS (from rhopalon, a club, and 
stulos, a pillar; alluding to the club-shaped spadix). 
Obd. PalmcB. A small genus (two species) of green- 
house, unarmed palms, with mediocre, annulate trunks, 
natiyes of New Zealand and Norfolk Island. Flowers 
mediocre, spirally disposed ; spathes two, -complete, ob- 
long, complanate, the lower one two-winged ; spadices 
short, spreading, on very short and thick peduncles, the 
branches somewhat flabellate, rather thick, and dense- 
flowered ; bracts subulate at apex ; bracteoles scale-like. 
Fruit small or rather large, ellipsoid, smooth. Leaves 
terminal, equally pinnatisect ; segments equidistant, 
numerous, narrow-ensiform, acuminate, recurved, but not 
thickened at the margin and base ; petioles very short ; 
sheath elongated. For culture, see Areca. 




Fig. 371. Rhopalostylis Bauer. 

B. Baueri (Bauer's).* fl., spathes white, Sin. to lOin. long, 3in. 
to 4in. across, narrow-oblong, acuminate ; spadix axillary, " but, 
owing to the falling away of the leaf as soon as the spathe is 
ready to open and the flowers are fully formed, only flowering 
when infraaxillary, horizontally spreading from the caudex, 1ft. 
to 2ft. long, sparingly branched " (Hooker). I. 6ft. to 9ft. long, 
pinnate, furfuraceous-scaly on the rachis, costa, and nerves ; pm- 
nnles closely set, 2ft. long, liin. broad, stiff, acuminate, ribbed 
and plaited. Trunk 20ft. high and lin. in diameter. Norfolk 
Island. See Fig. 371. (B. M. 5735, under name of Areca Baueri.) 

B. sapida (savoury).* fi. pale pink, very numerous ; spadix much- 
branched, dense-flowered, lift, to 2ft. long, inclosed in a double, 
boat-shaped spathe. I. pinnate, 4ft. to 6ft. long ; pinnules very 
narrow, linear-lanceolate, with replicate margins ; nerves and 
costa, and especially the petioles, covered with minute, lepidote 
scales. Trui& 20ft. high, 6in. to Sin. in diameter. SYNS. Areca 
sapida (B. M. 5139), and Kentia sapida (of gardens). 



KHtTBARB (Bheum). Ehubarb is a well-known, 
hardy perennial, cultivated in nearly every garden. Its 
leaf-stalks are used, either in a blanched or natural 
state, in pies, tarts, &c. ; they also form material for 
making an excellent preserve, and for Ehubarb wine. 
The latter is, however, considered a very unwholesome 
beverage, even injurioua to many constitutions. 

Cultivation. Plants may readily be raised from 
seeds, which should be sown in spring, on a gentle hot- 
bed, the seedlings being afterwards transferred, when 
large enough, to the open ground. The method of 
increase generaDy practised, and one by which strong 
plants can be obtained in a much shorter time, is that 
of dividing up the roots, so that a crown is reserved 
for each piece. When a new plantation is in course of 
formation, it should be attended to as early as possible 
in spring. The ground should be previously deeply 
trenched and manured, and single-crown divisions, or 
seedlings, may be planted about 3ft. apart each way, 
the crowns being kept slightly above the surface. Ehu- 
barb succeeds best in a rich, rather light soil, and in 
a light, open situation ; but it grows freely under fruit- 
trees, as instanced by the quantities obtained in spring 
from market gardens. None of the leaves or stalks 
should be pulled during the first season ; this would 
unduly weaken the rootstock. The second year a fair 
supply win be obtainable, and a good crop the third. A 
Ehubarb plantation will last good for several years, if 
an annual top-dressing of manure be given during 
winter ; but it is well to renew it after about four or 



BHOFAIiOSTYLIS 

under Dalechampia. 



(of Klotzsch). Now included 



RHUACOFKILA. A synonym of Dianella. 




Fig. 372. Sticks of Ehubakb. 

five seasons. Some fuU-grown "sticks" of Ehubarb are 
represented in Fig. 372. 

Forcing. Forced Ehubarb is usually much esteemed 
during winter and early spring ; for market, it proves one 
of the most remunerative of crops. There are various 
methods adopted for procuring a supply, all of which 
are more or less successful. Where sufficient plants are 
at command, some may be lifted and placed in cellars, 
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Bihubarb — continued. 
mushroom-honaes, or any stmoture where there is a 
temperature of about 55deg. or GOdeg. ; if subjected to 
a strong heat before growth commences, the rootstocka 
are liable to decay. Plants about three years old are 
best for forcing, but, where such are not at command, 
older ones will do, though the crowns will most likely not 
start so readily, nor will the leaf-stalks be so strong. 
Forcing under glass, or in a mushroom-house, is by far 
the most satisfactory plan where it can be carried out j 
all that is necessary is to place the roots nearly close 
together, scatter a little soil amongst them and over the 
tops, and water occasionally. In the open ground, 
Khubarb forcing may be conducted by placing large 
flower or seakale-pots, boxes, &c., over the roots where 
they have been growing, and burying them with a good 
depth of fermenting material, composed of stable litter 
and leaves. Forcing may commence indoors about 
November ; a supply would not be readily obtained out- 
side at that season, as the necessary heat could not be 
so steadily maintained. 

SoKTS. Of these, the following are amongst the best 
in cultivation : 

Champagne (Hawke's), early, deep red ; an excellent variety for 
general culture, good in all respects. Early Red, one of the 
best early varieties, much grown in market gardens ; the leaves 
are shining and somewhat glaucous. Goltath or Monarch 
(Stott's), vigorous ; leaf-stalks broad and very large. Linnaeus 
(Myatt's), a good early sort of fine quality, excellent for forcing. 
Paragon (Kershaw's), very distinct; stalks well formed and 
firm ; early. SCARLET Defiance (Baldry's), stalks crimson ; 
leaves large ; a good second early sort. Victoria (Myatt's), 
stalks very large and thick, of good quality ; a well-known and 
excellent variety for summer use. 

RHUS (from Rhous, the old Greek name of the 
genus used by Theophrastus). Sumach. Including 
Lithrwa. Ord. Anacardiacece. A genus comprising 
about 120 species of stove, greenhouse, or hardy trees 
or shrubs, mostly possessing poisonous properties in a 
greater or lesser degree ; they are found in the temperate 
regions of both hemispheres, being especially abundant 
at the Cape of Good Hope, but rarely occur within the 
tropics. Flowers small, polygamous, in axillary and 
terminal, bracteate panicles; calyx four to six-parted, 
persistent, the segments imbricated; petals four to six, 
equal, much spreading, imbricated; stamens four, five, 
six, or ten. Drupes small, dry, compressed. Leaves 
alternate, simple, one to three-foliolate, or impari-pinnate ; 
leaflets entire or serrate. " Some American species, such 
as R. venenata and R. Toxicodendron, produce effects 
almost rivalling those once fabulously imputed to the 
Upas-tree of Java {Antiaris), the hands and arms, and 
sometimes even the whole body, becoming greatly swollen 
from simply touching or carrying a branch of one of 
these plants, and the swelling being accompanied with 
intolerable pain and inflammation, and ending in ulcera- 
tion. These effects, however, are not felt by everyone, 
some people being able to handle the plants with im- 
punity " (Lindley and Moore). B. Coriaria affords the 
sumach or shumac of commerce. From B. Cotinus the 
yellow dyewood called Young Fustic is obtained. A 
selection of introduced species (which are hardy, de- 
ciduous shrubs, except where stated otherwise) is given 
below. The greenhouse kinds will grow in any soil, and 
may be increased by ripened cuttings, inserted in sand, 
under a hand glass. The hardy species are very suitable 
for shrubberies. Some of them propagate freely by cut- 
tings of the roots, and others by cuttings and layers. 

R, aromatlca (aromatic). /I. pale yellow, in clustered, scaly- 
bracted, catkin-like spikes, preceding the leaves. April and 
May. I. pubescent when young, thickish when old, sweet- 
scented when crushed ; leaflets three, rhombic-ovate, unequally 
cut-toothed, the middle one wedge-shaped at base. ?i. 8ft. 
North America, 1773. Syn. jR. suaveolen^. 

R, atomarla (undivided). A synonym of M. villosa. 

R, carollniana (Carolina). A synonym of B. glabra. 

R. coccinea (red). A synonym of S. glabra. 



Bhiis — continued. 

R, copallina (gum-copal), fi. greenish-yellow, in a terminal, 
thyrsoid panicle. July, i., petioles wing-margined between the 
nine to twenty-one oblong or ovate-mnceoiate, often entire 
leaflets, which are oblique or unequal at the base, smooth and 
shining above. Branches and stalks downy, h. 1ft. to 7ft. 
North America, 1688. Shrub with running roots. 

R, Coriaria (hide-tanning). Jl. whitish-green, in large, loose 
panicles. July and August. I. villous ; leaflets eleven to fifteen, 
elliptic, with large, blunt teeth, becomiuE purplish-red in decay. 
h. 15ft. to 20ft. Portugal to Tauria, 1629. Shrub or low tree. 
(W. D. B. 135.) 

R. Cotinus (Cotinus).* Smoke Plant. Jl. pale puiplish or fiesh- 
colour, in loose panicles ; pedicels becoming lengthened and 
hairy after flowering. June and July. I. obovate, undivided. 
A. 6ft. to 8 ft. Spain to Caucasus, 1656. Shrub rambling. 
(J. F. A. 210.) 

R. C. pendula (weeping). A form with pendulous branches. 

R, diversiloba (variously-lobed). I. smaller than in R. Toxico- 
dendron ; leaflets ovate, very obtuse, obtusely lobed on the 
anterior margins. Branchlets short, h. 15ft. California. Erect 
tree. (B. E. 1845, 38.) 

R, elegans (elegant). A synonym of R. glabra, 

R. glabra (glabrous).* fi., males' greenish-yellow, females 
greenish-red, paniculate. June. I. glabrous ; leaflets seventeen 
to twenty-one, lanceolate-oblong, serrate, whitish beneath. 
Branches glabrous, ft. 5ft. to 18ft. North America, 1726. Shrub 
or low tree. (W. D. B. 15 ; T. S. M. 572.) Syns. R. caroliniana, 
R. coccinea, R. elegans (W. D. B. 16), R. sanguinea. 




Fig. 373. Rhus glabra laciniata. 

R* g, laciniata (torn).* Fei^i-leaved Sumach. A very elegant 
variety, having leaves cut in a laciniate manner. See Fig. 373. 
(R. H. 1863, 7.) 

R. Javanica (Javan). A synonym of R. semialata OsbecHi. 

R. Inoida (clear), fi. white ; panicles axillary and terminal, 
shorter, or a little longer, than the leaves. July. I. shortly 
petiolate ; leaflets sessile, obovate, quite entire, very blunt, 
somewhat emarginate, quite smooth, glossy, h. 4ft. to 6ft. Cape 
■of Good Hope, 1697. Greenhouse. 

R. sanguinea (bloody). A synonym of jK. glahra. 

R. semialata Osbeckii (halt-winged, Osbeck's).* I large; 
leaflets fifteen to twenty-three, oval, toothed, whitish-woolly 
beneath. Bark smooth, ft. 20ft. Japan, 1867. Greenhouse. 
(R. H. 1867, 111, under name of R. Osbeckii.) 

R. suaveolens (sweet-smelling). A synonym of R. aromatica. 

R. Buooedanea (substituting).* Red Lao Sumach, fi. greenish- 
yellow. June and July. Jr. white, the size of a cherry, contain- 
ing a smooth nut. I. smooth, permanent, on wingless petioles ; 
leafiets eleven to fifteen, ovate-lanceolate, taper-pointed, shining, 
netted with veins, and glaucous beneath, ft. 10ft. to 15ft. Japan, 
1768. Greenhouse evergreen. 

R. Toxicodendron (poison-tree).* Poison Ivy ; Poison Oak. 
fi. greenish-yellow, in loose, slender, axillary panicles. June. 
I., leaflets three, rhombic-ovate, mostly pomted, and rather 
downy beneath, variously notched, sinuated, or cut-lobed. North 
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X&hus — contin ued. 

America, 1610. Shrub climbing by rootlets oyer rocks, &c., or 
ascending trees, poisonous to the touch. (A. F. B. ii. 556 ; 
T. S. M. 577.) 

R. T. radicans (rooting). I. mostly entire or nearly so. Stems 
rooting, but not climbing. (B. M. 1806, under name of R. T. 
vulgare.) 

R. typhina (fever).* Stag's-horn Sumach ; Vinegar-tree. Jl. 
greemah-yellow, in a terminal, thyrsoid panicle. June. I., leaflets 
eleven to thirty-one, pale beneath, oblong-lanceolate, pointed, 
serrate, rarely laciniate. Branches and stalks densely-velvety 
hairy, h. 10ft. to 30ft. North America, 1629. Shrub or tree. 
(T. S. M. 571.) R, viridiflora (green-flowered) is a male-flowered 
form of this species. 

R. t. arboresoens (arborescent). I. slightly downy beneath. 
h. 10ft. to 25ft. Tree. 

R. t. ftutescens (shrubby). I. downy and whitish beneath. 
h. 2ft. to 10ft. Shrub. 

R. venenata (poisonous). Poison Elder, Sumach, or Dogwood. 
JU green, in loose and slender axillary panicles. July. I. rather 
glabrous than pubescent; leaflets seven to thirteen, obovate- 
oblong, entire, h. 6ft. to 18ft. North America, 1713. The most 
poisonous species of the genus. (T. S. M. 575; W. D. B. 19.) 
Syn. R. vemix. 

R. vernioifera (varnish-bearing). Japan Lacquer or Varnish- 
tree, fl. greenish-yellow. June. I. long, resembling those of 
a Walnut ; leaflets eleven or thirteen, elliptic, acute, quite entire, 
smoothish above, but velvety beneath from pubescence. Branch- 
lets and stalka clothed with soft down. A. 30ft. Japan, 1823. 
Tree. 

R. vernix (varnish). A synonym of R. venenata. 

R. Tillosa (villous). Jl, greenish-yellow ; racemes axillary, much 
shorter than the leaves, the terminal ones paniculate, some- 
what longer. July. I. petiolate ; leaflets sessile, obovate, obtuse, 
mucronulate, entire, lln. to IJin. long, Jin. to lin. wide, with 
revolute margins, hairy or villous on both surfaces, as well as the 
petioles and branchlets. Cape of Good Hope, 1711. Greenhouse 
evergreen shrub or tree. Syn. R. atomaria. 



A synonym of Macradeuia 



KKYNCKADENIA. 

(which see). 

KHYNCHANTHHRA (from rhynchos, a beak, and 
anthera, an anther; the anthers are beaked). Okd. 
Melastomacem. A genus of about two dozen species 
of glandular or pilose, often bristly, stove, annual 
or perennial herbs or shrubs, natives of BrazU, Guiana, 
New Grenada, and Peru. Flowers purple, panloled, 
often large, showy ; calyx tube ovoid or campanu- 
late ; lobes five, subulate, lanceolate, or bristly, often 
persistent ; petals obovate ; stamens ten, very unequal. 
Leaves ovate, cordate, or oblong. The only species in- 
troduced — R. grandiflora — is a handsome, stove, evergreen 
shrub. It requires a compost of rich, sandy peat and 
fibry loam. Ample drainage is essential. Propagation 
may be effected by cuttings, inserted in sandy loam, in 
heat, and covered with a bell glass, which should be 
slightly raised, in order to permit free circulation, and, 
at the same time, to prevent damping off. 

R. grandiflora (large-flowered). Ji. numerous, terminal, shortly 
pedicellate ; calyx tube purple, shorter than the narrow teeth, 
panicle dichotomously branched, corymbiform. Autumn. I. 
luther large and long-stalked, cordate-ovate, shortly acuminate, 
serrulated, seven to nine-nerved, slightly bristly. Branches sub- 
terete, hairy, or sometimes slightly hispid, h. 6ft. North Brazil, 
1873. (B. M. 6011.) 

BK7XCHITES. A genus of Weevils, noteworthy 
for the harm done by several of the species to trees. 
Some of them have the habit of rolling part of a leaf, 
or one or more leaves, into a cone, to supply protection 
and food to the larvae. The cones hang in a withered 
state by the half-cut stalks or midribs of the leaves. 
Others gnaw partly through young shoots, or young 
fruit, and lay one or more eggs in each, and the larvse 
feed in the withered branch or fruit. By the time the 
larva is full-fed, the part of the plant containing it 
has usually fallen off, and the larva crawls into the earth, 
there becomes a pupa, and, finally, the beetle emerges, 
generally in the following spring. The beetles are harm- 
ful also by gnawing the young leaves and branches 
of most kinds of trees, including fruit-trees, for their 
own food. They are all small, usually being from fin. 
to iin. long. The general outline is broadly pear- 



Bihyncliites — continued. 
shaped, the wing-cases being rather square in front, and 
broader than the thorax. The head bears a rather long, 
deourved beak, on the middle of which are the straight, 
clubbed antennae. The beetles are all shining dark blue, 
green, brown, or coppery-red in colour. Eeference has 
already been made to these insects as injurious to Pear- 
trees, Plum-trees, &o. The following are the most 
hurtful species : 

B. AlliarioB is much like R. conicus in size and colour, 
but the thorax is finely pitted, and has a smooth dorsal 
line, and the elytra are not decidedly wider behind the 
middle. The larvse live in the stalks and midribs of the 
leaves of many fruit-trees, e.g., Apple, &c. 

R. Bacchus is Jin. to -^in. long, purple-red, with a 
golden-coppery gleam on the wing-oases and on the back 
of the neck ; beak, legs, and antennae are blue-black ; 
wing-oases deeply punctured, and transversely wrinkled. 
This species prefers Apple and Pear trees, but is not 
restricted to them. The larvas live in the still unripe 
fruits, which are hindered and interfered with in their 
growth. 

JB. betuleti is about -^in. long, or more, entirely blue 
or shining green, or a combination of these, and hair- 
less ; wing-cases closely punctate, irregularly striate, not 
wrinkled. The beetles live on many kinds of trees, but 
prefer, among those of gardens. Pear-trees and Vines. 
The females make conical habitations for the larvse out 
of one or several leaves rolled together, and caused to 
wither by their stalks being partly gnawed through, as 
stated above. 

R. conicus is from jin. to J-in. long; colour deep blue, 
sometimes with a greenish tinge ; beak and limbs black ; 
thorax coarsely pitted ; wing-cases deeply punotate- 
striate, broadest behind the middle. In May and June, 
the females lay eggs in the young shoots of Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, and other fruit-trees, and then 
gnaw the branches partly through below the situation 
of the eggs. The branches fade and hang down, and 
in this state form the proper food of the larv», which 
feed in the pith. 

R. cupreus is about iin. or Jin. long, and is coppery 
or bronze-coloured, with a thin coat of greyish hairs ; 
the beak and limbs are black ; the thorax is closely 
punctured ; the elytra are deeply punctate-striate, with 
the interspaces transversely wrinkled. The beetles live 
on all kinds of fruit-trees in early summer, and do con- 
siderable harm by gnawing the young shoots and buds; 
but they prefer Cherries and Plums. The females seek 
out the young fruits, and deposit an egg in a hole bored 
in each, after the stalk is gnawed half through, so that, 
after a time, the fruits fall to the earth. The larvae 
feed in the fruits till ready to enter the soil, there to 
become pupse. 

A beetle of this genus, R. bicolor, injures Roses in the 
United States. 

Remedies. These consist of the capture of the beetles 
by shaking the trees over trays tarred inside, and the 
removal of the conspicuously injured leaves, young 
branches, or fruits, to be burned as soon as convenient. 
Fortunately, the evil can be checked, in most cases, 
without serious labour. 

RHTNCKOCrLOSSUia (from rhynchos, u, beak, and 
glossa, a tongue ; the lower lip of the flower is in the 
form of a tongue-like beak). Stns. Antonia, Loxotis. 
Obd. Gesneraceee. A genus of one or two species of 
closely - related, erect, slightly • branched stove herbs, 
broadly dispersed over the East Indies and the Malayan 
Archipelago. Flowers blue, rather large, shortly pedi- 
cellate, pendulous; calyx broadly tubular-campanulate, 
shortly five-fid ; ooroUa tube cylindrical, loosely incurved; 
limb bilabiate, the dorsal lobe shortly bifid, the anterior 
one much larger and trifid, the lateral ones shorter ; 
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KJijntchoglossiuii — continued. 
racemes terminal, or at length opposite the leaves, 
secund, loose. Leaves alternate, ample, membranous, 
very nnequilateral. B. neylanicum is a pretty annual, or 
at most biennial, requiring culture similar to Elug'ia 
(which see). 

K. zeylanlcum (Cingalese), ft. in long, terminal, sometimes 
interrupted, sometimes leafy, racemes ; corolla blue, paler and 
almost white beneath, with a little yellow. July. I. alternate, 
petiolate, somewhat ovate, entire, closely penninerved. h. about 
1ft. Ceylon, 1841. (B. M. 4198.) 

RKYlTCKOFETAIiUIK. Included under Lobelia 
(which see). 

RHVXCHOSIA (from rJiynchos, a beak ; alluding 
to the shape of the keel). Oed. Leguminosce. A genus 
comprising about seventy-five species of stove or green- 
house, twining, prostrate, or rarely erect herbs, shrubs, 
or sub-shrubs, inhabiting warm regions. Flowers yellow, 
the standard often darkly lined, rarely purple, in 
axillary racemes, rarely solitary in the axils; two upper 
calyx lobes more or less connate; standard obovate or 
orbicular, spreading or reflexed ; keel incurved at the 
apex. Leaves pinnately, or rarely sub-digitately, tri- 
foliolate, exstipellate or minutely stipellate; leaflets 
resinous-dotted beneath. The species are of no great 
beauty; only four call for mention here. They thrive 
in a light, sandy soil, and may be propagated by seeds. 

R. Chrysoscias (Chrysoscias). ft. golden-yellow or orange ; 
standard ample ; peduncles three or four-flowered at the summit. 
May. (. on very short petioles ; leaflets liin. long, oblong-lanceo- 
late, with revolute margins, dark-coloured above, fulvescent 
beneath. South Africa, 1871. Chmbing, greenhouse sub-shrub, 
covered on the younger portions with gold or tawny hairs. 
(B. M. 5913.) 

R. cyanosperma (blue-seeded), ft., corolla bright red-purple, 
equalling the calyx. Summer. I., leaflets three, leathery ; 
central one roundish, 4in. to 51n. long, cuspidate, with a 
petiolule ^in. long ; lateral ones unequal-sided ; upper surface 
thinly, lower densely, grey-pubescent. Tall, shrubby climber. 
Tropics. 

B. c. albiflora (white-flowered), ft. yellowish-white. April. 
I. acuminate, with a very long acumen. Climbing, stove sub- 
shrub. (B. M. 1859, under name of Cylista albiftora.) 

R. eibba (tumid). Jl., standard ovate, streaked with brown ; 
peduncles 3in. to 4in. long, floriferous above the middle. 
September and October, i. on rather long petioles ; leaflets 
variable, sometimes almost orbicular and very obtuse^ sometimes 
rhomboid, acuminate, the lateral ones very unequal-sided, ^in. to 
l^in. long and broad. Stems chmbing or traUing, densely pubes- 
cent. South Africa. Greenhouse shrub. (B, R. 275, under name 
of Glycine caribcea.) 

R. phaseoloides (Fhaseolus-like). ft., standard striped with 
purple; racemes many -flowered. June and July. I., leaflets 
ovate or ovate-rhomboid, pointed. Stem suffruticose, twining, 
sub-cylindrical. West Indies, 1818. Stove. (B. M. 2284, under 
name of Glycine phaseoloides.) 

BHTXCHOSFEKISniM: (of Lindley). A synonym 
of Trachelospermum (which see). 

RHYITCHOSTTIiIS (from rhynchos, a beak, and 
stuloB, a pillar; alluding to the shape of the column). 
Okd. Orchidem. A small genus (two or three species) of 
stove, epiphytal orchids, natives of the East Indies and 
the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers rather large or 
mediocre, shortly pedicellate; lateral sepals broader than 
the dorsal one ; lip affixed to the column, profoundly 
saccate at base, with obsolete, lateral lobes ; column 
short, thick; racemes lateral, lon^, dense-flowered. 
Leaves distichous, coriaceous or fleshy, fiat; sheaths 
persistent, concealing the stem. For culture of R. reiusa, 
the best-known species, see Saccolabium. 



R. retusa (retuse).* 



white, striped with violet-pink ; petals 



half as wide as the ovate sepals ; up one-coloured, with a com- 
pressed, truncate-conical spur, the lamina lanceolate, inflexed, 
slightly costate at back ; racemes cylindrical, dense. 1. 1ft. long, 
channelled, unequally truncate. East Indies, 1820. A pretty 
species. SVNS. Saccolabium Blumei (h. S. O. 47), S. guttatum 
(B. M. 4108), Sarcanthus guttatus (B. E. 1443). 

BKTXCKOTECKUM (name not explained by its 
author). Syns. Gheiloscmdra, Chiliandra, Corysanthera. 
Oed. Gesneracew. A genus comprising about half-a-dozen 



Bhynclioteclium. — continued. 
species of villous, hairy, or woolly, stove sub-shrubs, 
natives of the East Indies and the Malayan Archipelago. 
Flowers pink or white, small ; calyx of five narrow seg- 
ments ; corolla with a short, broadly campanulate tube, 
and a sub-bilabiate limb ; cymes pedunculate in the axils 
or defoliated nodes, often bundle-flowered, densely or 
loosely trichotomous. Leaves ample, opposite or rarely 
ternately whorled. Only one species has yet been intro- 
duced. For culture, see Cresnera. 

B. elliptlcum (elliptic-leaved), ft. of a deep rose-colour, small, 
disposed in crowded, axillary corymbs. Summer. I. opposite, 
obovate-elliptic. Stem simple, erect, 2ft. to 3ft. high. Assam and 
Sikkim, 1870. (B. M. 5832.^ 

KHYITCOFEBA. Included under PleurothaUis. 
BHYSOSFEBMUM. A synonym of Notelsea 
(which see). 
BKYXISANDBA. A synonym of Illaclea (which 

see). 

BHTTIDOFHTIiIiUM (from rhytis, rhytidos, a 
wrinkle, and phyllon, a leaf; alluding to the rugose 
leaves). Okd. Gesneracece. A genus comprising about 
ten species of villous or white-woolly, rarely almost 
glabrous, stove shrubs or small trees, natives of the 
West Indies and Columbia. Flowers often softly vil- 
lous or woolly ; calyx tube adnate, tni'binate, or nearly 
hemispherical; coroUa usually greenish outside, variously 
coloured within; tube incurved, enlarged above; limb 
of short, broad, ereoto-patent lobes ; peduncles axillary, 
elongated, oymosely many-flowered. Leaves alternate, 
shortly petiolate, often elongated, entire or orenate, 
softly rugose or scabrous, sometimes very scabrous and 
woolly beneath. Only two species have been introduced. 
For culture, see Cresnera. 

R, auriculatum (eared), ft. greenish, red - spotted within ; 
corolla sub-campanulate, hairy ; peduncles almost equalling the 
leaves, glandular-tomentose. August. I. sessile, narrowed at 
base and auriculate, dilated and semi-amplexicaul, serrated, 
tomentose - scabrous above, slightly hoary beneath, h. 1ft. 
Brazil, 1824. (B. M. 3562.) 

R. tomentosuxn (tomentose). d., corolla greenish-yellow, varie- 
gated with purple spots, or purple, |in. long, scabrous-tomentose ; 
peduncles equalling or exceeding the leaves. Summer. I. lan- 
ceolate or oblong-lanceolate, 4in. to 8in. long, acuminate, serrate, 
scabrous above, villous beneath, h. 2ft. to 3ft. West Indies. 
(B. M. 1023, under name of Gesneria tomentosa). 

RHTTIGIiOSSA- A synonym of Dianthera. 

BHYTISIlIA. A genus of Fungi which make their 
appearance upon the leaves and branches of Maples, 
certain Willows, and a few other plants, in the form of 
shining, deep black patches, rising a little above the 
general level of the part bearing them. The most gene- 
rally known species is that which gives rise to the large 
black spots so common in autumn upon the leaves of Acer 
campestre, or Field Maple, and of Acer Pseudo-platanus, 
the Sycamore of England, the Plane of Scotland. These 
spots, in their common form, are often iin. or more in 
breadth, and are of a uniform tint. The Fungus is 
known as B. acermum. A variety called B. punctatum 
differs from this in having the spots broken up into a 
number of small black specks instead of a uniform black 
patch. In autumn, there is no sign of reproductive 
organs on the Fungus ; but if a patch is examined in 
spring, after the leaf has la,in on the moist ground all 
winter, there are found imbedded in the mass nume- 
rous asci, each inclosing eight slender spores. 

The remedy is easy, and consists in the careful re- 
moval of the diseased leaves, as is done in well-kept 
gardens and pleasure-grounds. In such places, this 
disease is of rare occurrence compared with its abundance 
in most other localities. Its presence renders the leaves 
unsightly, but is not dangerous to them. 

BIB. A primary and strong vein, or conspicuous 
portion of the framework, of a leaf. 
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RIBBOIT GRASS, 
▼ariegata. 

RIBBON-TREE. See Plagianthus. 

RIBES (an Arabic name, properly belonging to a 
species of Rheum; Grossularia was, according to Dr. 
Asa Gray, the proper name to have been adopted for 
the genus). Currant ; Gooseberry. Including Calobotrya, 
Ohrysoiotrya, and Grossularia. Oed. Saxifragece. A 
genus comprising about fifty-six species of hardy, de- 
ciduous shrubs, often resinous - glandular, unarmed, or 
with spines beneath the axils or scattered; they are 
natives of Europe, temperate Asia and America, and 
the Andes of South America. Flowers white, yellow, 
red, or green, rarely purple, often unisexual by abortion, 
racemose or sub-solitary; calyx tube ovoid or spherical, 
adnate to the ovary ; limb tubular or campanulate, four 
or five-fid, often coloured, the lobes erect or incurved, 
imbricated or snb-valvate ; petals four or five, inserted 
at the throat of the calyx, small, scale-like, usually 
included ; stamens four or five, inserted with the 
petals ; pedicels bracteate at base and bibraoteolate in 
the middle. Berries oblong or globose, pulpy, crowned 
by the calyx, one-celled, many-seeded. Leaves scattered, 
often fascicled, petiolate, simple, entire or often lobed, 
crenate, or cut, plicate or convolute in vernation ; stipules 
adnate to the petioles or wanting. A great many of 
the plants have been introduced ; those best known in 
garden are described below. Four species are in- 
cluded in the British Flora. Spring is the flowering 
period. There is but little difSoulty in propagating and 
growing any of the species. They root readily from cut- 
tings or layers, and succeed in almost any ordinary garden 
soil. See also Currant and Gooseberry. 

Fungi. These are not, on the whole, very destructive 
to the shrubs of this genus. The dead roots and 
stems provide suitable food for Nectria Bilis, and for 
other Pyrenomycetes ; but these need not be discussed 
here. The living leaves of Gooseberries frequently, 
and of Currants occasionally, show orange or reddish, 
swollen spots, on which are numerous little pits or 
cups, filled with the small spores of ^cidium Grossu- 
laricB. This Fungus also attacks the fruits, and may do 
a good deal of harm, but is not usually very injurious. 
The diseased leaves and fruits should be picked off as 
soon as the orange spots are observed. Less often, the 
leaves bear small, dark brown masses, which, on exa- 
mination with the microscope, are found to be made up 
of brown spores, each consisting of two cells, and borne 
on a pale stalk attached to one end of the spore. This 
Fungus is named Puccinia Ribis. Another Fungus is 
coumion and destructive to the leaves of species of 
Ribes on the Continent of Europe. It appears in the 
form of yellow, raised spots on the lower surface of the 
leaves, often so numerous as almost to overspread them, 
and, in time, to destroy them. These spots are covered 
with the round, one-celled spores of Cmoma Bibesii. 

The leaves of Gooseberries and of Currants are often 
marked with discoloured spots, which become dry and 
withered. In these are generally to be seen minute, 
black spots, which, under the microscope, are found to 
be pycnidia with minute sporidia. Those on Currants 
belong to forms known by the names of Glceosporium 
Ribis and Septoria Ribis, and those on Gooseberries 
have received the name of Septoria Grossularice. They 
are all, probably, young stages of true Pyrenomycetes, of 
which one, Sphcerella Ribis, has been recorded from 
similar spots. These Fungi seldom do serious injury. 
The most successful treatment is to pick off and burn 
the leaves that show the spots, and the same holds 
good of the Puccinia and the Cmoma mentioned above. 
The leaves of Gooseberries are frequently covered with 
a thin, white coating, which, after a time, becomes 
studded with small, black grains, like gunpowder. This 



Ribes — continued. 
is due to the growth of a Mildew (which see), known 
as Microsphwra Grossularice. The white coat is com- 
posed of the mycelium and conidia (see Oidinm). The 
black specks are perithecia, which bear ten to fifteen 
transparent outgrowths, bifurcated about three times. 
Each perithecium incloses from four to eight asci, which 
contain four or five spores. Flowers of sulphur and solu- 
tion of potassium sulphide, employed as advised under 
Oidium, are the best remedies, should any be needed. 

Insects, &c. The animals most injurious to plants 
of this genus have been briefly treated of under the 
headings Currant and Gooseberry; and several of 
them have received somewhat fuller notice under the 
headings mentioned below. The young twigs of Currants 
are often bored into and killed by the larvaj of the 
Currant Clearwing Moth (which see). The infested 
branches may be detected by the drooping of the leaves, 
and should be cut off, with the larvEe in them, and 
burned. 




Fig. 374. Gooseberry and Currant Sawflt (Nematus Eibesii)— 
a, Lines to show actual spread of wings and length of body. 

The buds of Black Currants (B. nigrum) are, in some 
localities, tenanted by Mites {Phytoptus Ribis), which 
cause them to enlarge, but destroy the shoots ; and the 
hushes are thus rendered useless, and may be killed. 
The swollen buds should be removed, and destroyed ; 
and, if the attack is severe, the bushes should be up- 
rooted, and burned, and others should not be planted in 
the same soil for two or three years (see Mites). 

The leaves of Gooseberries, and of Currants of several 
kinds, suffer very seriously from the attacks of the 
larvie of the Gooseberry or Magpie Moth, (which 
see) ; and, to a less degree, from those of the V-Moth 
{Halia or Phalcena Wavaria). The appearance of the 
former, and the remedies against the larvte, are spe- 
cified under the heading quoted above. The V-Moth also 
belongs to the Geometers, and resembles the Magpie 
Moth in form ; but the spread of wings does not exceed 
liin., and the colour is grey, with a purplish gloss, and 
brownish hind margins to the wings. Along the front 
margin, each fore wing bears numerous short streaks, 
and four spots of dark brown. The second spot joins 
with a dark spot in the centre of the wing, so as to 
form a V (hence the popular name of the moth), with 
its tip directed from the body. The moth appears in 
July; the larvEe are most conspicuous about May. They 
are cylindrical, with slight dilatations along the sides. 
The head is lead-coloured, with dark markings; and 
the body varies from dull green to lead-colour, but 
always shows wavy, smoke-coloured lines lengthwise, 
and a row of pale yellow spots along each side ; in each 
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spot are three black warts, each bearing a black bristle. 
The pupa is suspended in a slight web among the leaves 
on the bushes. The same remedies may be used against 
these insects as against the Magpie Moth. 

Sawflies are frequently most hurtful to Gooseberries, 
and to Eed and White Currants. (See Gooseberry and 
Currant Sawfly for a short account of Nematus Bibesii, 
the most hurtful species. But the account there given 
is so incomplete, that we supplement it here, in view 
of the very great damage often done by the larvse to 
Gooseberry and Currant-bushes, which, at times, they 
completely strip of their leaves.) The insects (see Pig. 
374) are clay-yellow, with three large, black marks on 
the back of the thorax, one on the breast, and others on 
the sides. The legs are pale, except dark tips to the 
last pair ; the antenna are dark. The wings are hyaline, 
with a black stigma. The body is iin. or iin. long. 
The insects vary in the amount of black upon them, 
occasionally having even -the abdomen almost black. 
The eggs are laid on the veins of the lower surface of 
the leaf, in which the young larvse eat little holes at 
first ; but, after a time, they devour the whole leaf, ex- 
cept the chief veins. The larvse, till their last moult, 
are mostly green, studded with numerous black, shining 







Fig. S75. Larva of Gooseberry and Currant Sawfly 
(Nematus Ribesii). 

tubercles, bearing hairs (see Fig. 375). The first and 
second, and the eleventh to thirteenth, segments are 
orange. The true legs are mostly black, and the claspers 
are pale green. In the last moult, the tubercles are thrown 
off, and the larvse become uniform bluish - green, with 
an orange spot behind the head, and another on the 
tail. When full-fed, the larvse drop to the ground, and 
an inch or two below the surface spin brown cocoons. 
Inside these may be found the pupse, green or yellowish- 
green, with orange markings on the thorai and tip of 
the abdomen. There are usually two generations in the 
year. 

Nematus appendiculatue is less often markedly in- 
jurious to Gooseberry and Currant-bushes ; for, though 
widely diffused throughout Britain, it is not very 
common. This Sawfly is readily distinguished from 
N. Bibesii by its black abdomen, as well as by its more 
truncate front wings, rather smaller size, and other minor 
peculiarities. The larva is green, with a yellowish tint 
on the second and eleventh and anal segments, and on 
the posterior legs. The larvas go below ground to 
pupate. 

Nematus consoirinus also feeds, in the larval state, 
on the leaves of Gooseberries, and is not rare in Britain. 
It much resembles N. Bibesii, but is slightly smaller 
and duller-coloured, though it varies a good deal in 
the latter respect. The larva is green, beset with black 
tubercles, each bearing a hair ; the second segment, the 
sides over the legs, and part of the last segment, 
are yellow. At the last moult, the body becomes uniform 
bright green, except that behind the head and on the 
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last segment yellow is visible. There is only one genera- 
tion annually in Britain. 

Remedies are specified under the heading already 
quoted, and need not be repeated here. They are applic- 
able to all three species of Sawflies, and are, indeed, 
useful against all the insects that feed exposed on the 

Several species of Greenflies, or Aphides (which see), 
live on the lower surface of the leaves of Gooseberries 
and Currants, and frequently distort the young leaves at 
the tips of the branches, causing these, on the Currants 
especially, to become swollen and reddened. Besides 
the injury thus done to the plants, the fruit suffers 
from being covered with the sticky excretions of the 
insects, and with the dust and soot that adhere to 
these, and the Fungi that find suitable food in them. 
In Buokton's "British Aphides," the following are re- 




FiG. 376. Aphis (Myzus) Eibis. 

The figure on the leaf shows the Wingless Female rather larger 
than natural size ; the lower figure shows the Winged Female 
much enlarged. 

corded as especially injurious, viz., Myzus Bibis (see 
Fig. 376) with cylindrical honey-tubes, and Bliopalo- 
siphum Ribis with the honey-tubes widened in the 
middle. Both species are green, with dark markings. 
For remedies against these insects, see Aphides. The 
tips of the twigs bearing distorted leaves should be cut 
off and destroyed by fire, if practicable. Syringing the 
bushes with water afterwards is beneficial, by cleaning 
the leaves and fruits. 

On the Continent of Europe, of late years, a good 
deal of injury has been done by a Gall-midge, the 
larvse of which feed in the flower buds, and destroy 
them. The insects have not yet been reared. This foe 
has not been recorded in Britain. 

The fruits are sometimes injured by the larvae of Halia 
Wavaria (see above) ; but the worst foes to them are 
birds, e.g., blackbirds and thrushes. The loss from this 
cause is easily prevented by netting bushes of any choice 
varieties ; but probably the plants benefit as much as 
they lose when left unnetted, inasmuch as it has been 
observed that bushes under nets are more liable than 
others to be injured by insects. It must be remembered, 
also, that the birds most apt to carry off the fruits of 
Gooseberries and Currants well repay such plundering 
by their services in destroying noxious insects, snails, 
and other marauders during the year, besides the plea- 
sure derived from their song. 

B,alplnum (alpine). Tasteless Mountain Currant, /.yellowish; 
racemes erect, glandular-pubescent; males 2in. to S^in. long, 
twenty to thirty -flowered ; females shorter, eight to ten-flowerea. 
fr. scarlet, iin. in diameter, insipid. I. IJin to 2in. in diameter, 
broadly ovate, three to five-lobed ; lobes usually three, acute, cut, 
and serrate, hairy, h. 3ft. Europe (Britain), &c. Unarmed 
shrub. (Sy. En. B. 519.) 

B. a. Japonioum (Japanese), fi. greenish, small, glomerulate 
fr. cherry-red. I. persistent, three-lobed, denticulate-ci^nate, 
strongly nerved. Branches divaricate, h. 3ft. Japan, 1877. 

R. a. aureiim (golden-leaved). A very dwarf, garden strain, with 
yellow flowers, well adapted for rockeries, &c. 1881. 
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Ribes — continued. 

R. aureum (golden-flowered).* Buffalo Currant. Jl. golden- 
yellow ; petals much shorter than the calyx segments ; racemes 
many-flowered. April and May. fr. yellow, seldom black, 
glabrous, of exquisite flavour. I. three-lobed ; lobes divaricate, 
with a few deep teeth, shorter than the petioles, which are 
ciliated at the base. h. 6ft. to 8ft. North-west America, 
1812. Glabrous, unarmed shrub. (B. R.' 125.) 




Fig. 377. Fruiting Branch of Ribes Grossularia. 

R. a. prsecox (early-flowering), rt., racemes bracteate. fr. 
smaller, copious, turbinate. I. cuneate at base, pubescent be- 
neath. The flowers and fruit appear earlier than in the type. 
(L. B. C. 1533, under name of B. fragrans.) 



Ribes — continued. 

with a mealy bloom ; lobes bluntly toothed at the apex. h. 6ft. 
to 8ft. North America, 1812. (B. E. 1274.) In the form iructu- 
nigro, the berries change from yellow to red, and finally become 
deep blackish-purple ; m fructu-luteo, they are always yellow. 

R. Beatonil (Beaton's). A synonym of R. Gordonianum. 

R. cereum (waxy). Jl. white, three to five in a pendulous, 
pubescent raceme as long as the leaves ; calyx segments reflexed. 
fr. red, glabrous. I. nearly round, obtusely trilobed, crenate, 
viscid, h. 3ft. North America, 1827. Unarmed shrub. (B. M. 
3008 ; B. R. 1263; B. R. 1471, under name of Ji. inebrians.) 

R. Cynosbati (Dog-Bramble). /. green, two or three to a slender 
peduncle, fr. large, armed with long prickles like a burr, or 
rarely smooth. I. on slender petioles, slightly cordate, roundish, 
three to five-lobed, pubescent, lin. to 2in. in diameter, h. 4ft. 
Stems spiny and commonly bristly. North America, 1759. 

R. divaricatum (spreading-brauched). jl. white, three on a 
drooping peduncle ; calyx funnel-shaped, fr. black, smooth, 
spherical, of an agreeable flavour. I. roundish, three-lobed, 
deeply toothed, nerved, glabrous. Branches divaricate, bristly, 
at length naked ; spines one to three together, axillary, h. 5ft. to 
7ft. North America, 1826. (B. R. 1359.) 

R. floridum (flowery).* American Wild Black Currant. Jl. 
whitish, large ; calyx tubular -campanulate, smooth ; racemes 
drooping, downy, fr. black, smooth, round-ovoid, resembling 
the common Black Currant in smell and flavour. I. sprinkled 
with resinous dots, slightly heart-shaped, sharply three to flve- 
lobed, doubly serrate, h. 4ft. North America, 1729. Unarmed 
shrub. Syns. R. missouriense (of gardens), R. pennsyluanicum. 
The decaying foliage assumes a bright purplish-bronze colour in 
autumn, and the plant is then hig-hly ornamental. 

R. Gordonianum (Gordon's). A hybrid between R. aureum 
and R. sanguineum, intermediate between the two in all its 
characters. (1?'. d. S. 165.) Syns. R. Beatonii, R. Loudonii. 

R. g^aoile (slender).* Ji. white, pendulous, about two together 
on peduncles ; sepals reflexed ; stamens very prominent, fr. deep 
rich purple, about ^in. in diameter, having a rich sub-acid, vinous, 
rather perfumed flavour. I. glabrous, roundish, entire at base, 
having in the outward part three crenately cut, blnnt lobes. 
Brancnes prickly ; prickles one, two, or three together, h. 4ft., to 
5ft. North America, 1826. Syn. R. niveum (B. R. 1692). 




Fig. 378. Fruiting Branch of Ribes oxyacanthoides. 



R. a. serotlnum (late-flowering), fi.^ racemes naked, produced 
later than in the type, fr., berries few, round. I. variable; 
lobes deeply serrate. 

R. a. tenniflorum (slender-flowered), fl.. yellow, fr. purple or 
yellow, glabrous. I. roundish, three-lobed, covered, when young, 

Vol. ni. 



R. Grossularia (Grossularia).* Cat Berry ; Wild Gooseberry. 
Jl, greenish, drooping, ^in. in diameter ; calyx lobes purplish, 
reflexed ; peduncles one to three-flowered, short-pubescent, one 
to three-bracteate about the middle, fr. iin. to lin. in diameter. 
I. orbicular, glandular-hairy, three to five-lobed, lin. to 2in. in 
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diameter, fascicled on short, lateral branches, shining above ; 
lobes irregularly crenate. Europe (Britain), &c. A small, 
spreading shrub, with one to three spines under the leaf-buds. 
See Fig. 577. (Sy. En. B. 518.) In the form XTva criepa (formerly 
regarded as a species), the ripe fruit is glabrous, and the leaves 
are smaller. There are many other varieties. For culture, &c., 
see Gooseberry. 
R, hirtelluin (slightly hairy). A synonym of R. oxyacanthoides. 



Fig. 379. FLOWERrNG Branch of Eibes sanguineum. 

R. lacustre (lake-loving\* fi. greenish-yellow ; calyx broad and 
flat ; racemes four to nine-flowered, slender, nodding, fr. bristly, 
small, unpleasant to tlie taste. Z. heart-shaped, three to five- 
parted, with the lobes deeply cut. Young stems clothed with 
Dri.stly prickles and weak thorns, h. 4ft. North America (in 
cold woods and swamps), 1812. (B. M. 6492.) 

R. IiObbii (Lobb's). ji. drooping, two or three to a peduncle, large ; 
calyx dark purple ; limb of five segments, marked with lines of 
hairs ; petals erect, almost white. April and May. I, small, 
cordate, three to five-lobed, glabrous above, downy beneath, 
sometimes glandular ; petioles hairy. Branches harsh, rigid, 
beset with stipulary, spreading spines in tlirees or fours, h, 6ft. 
California. (B. M. 4931, under name of R. subvestitum,) 

R. Loudonli (Loudon's). A synonym of R. Gordtmianwm. 

R. missouriense (Missouri). A garden synonym of R. Jloridum. 

R. mnltUlorum (many-flowered). Jl. greenish-yellow, in very 
long, pendulous, drooping racemes, fr. red, small, and seldom 
produced. I. five-lobed, large, cordate, tomentose beneath. 
Branches vigorous, spreading, unarmed, h. 4ft. to 6ft. Eastern 
.Europe, 1822. (B. M. 2368.) 

R. nigrum (black).* Black Currant; Quinsy Berry, fl. green, 
^in. to iin. in diameter ; calyx campanulate, glandular ; pedicels 
long; racemes drooping, loose-flowered, tomentose, eglandular. 
fr. black, ^in. in diameter, globose. I. 2in. to 3in. in diameter, five- 
to seven-lbbed, similar to those of R. rvJbrum, but rather deeply 
lobed ; petioles slender, pubescent, h. 5ft. Europe (Britain, but 
probably a garden escape). Unarmed shrub, emitting a strong 
odour when bruised. For culture, &c., see Currant. 

R. niveum (snowy). A synonym of R. gracile. 

R. oxyacanthoides (Hawthorn-like).* Jl. greenish, one or more 
on a short peduncle, fr. red and green, or purplish-blue, small, 
of an agreeable flavour. I. glabrous, plaited ; lobes toothed ; 
petioles villous and a little hispid. Infra-axillary prickles larger 
and mostly solitary ; smaller prickles scattered here and there. 
A. 2ft. to 3ft. North America, 1705. See Fig. 378. Sy s. R. hiHellum. 

R. pennsylvanlcum (Pennsylvanian). A synonym of R. Jloridum. 

R. pnnctatum (dotted). Jl. yellowish-green ; racemes peduncu- 
late, pendulous, at first ovate, becoming oblong and looser. 
fr. small, glabrous. I. trilobed, serrated, shining yellowish- 
green, dotted beneath ; petioles pubescent and ciliated, h. 3ft. 
Chili, 1826. A compact, shining, resinous shrub. (B. E,. 1658.) 

R. Roezlll (Roezl's). Jl. solitary or in pairs, pendulous ; calyx 
lobes red, lanceolate, revolute ; petals white, linear -truncate, not 
spreading. I. roundish, sub-cordate, lobed. Branches armed at 
the nodes with trifld spines, h. 3ft. North-west America, 1879. 
(E. G. 982, Figs. 1-3.) 

R. rubmm (red).* Wild Currant ; Garnet Berry. Jl. green, iin. 
in diameter ; racemes lin. to 3in. long, many-flowered, ]}ubescent 
or glabrous, never glandular ; bracts ovate, fr. red, acid, Jin. in 
diameter. I. 2in. to 4in. in diameter, three to five-angled and 
lobed, cordate at base, glabrous or pubescent above, usually 
tomentose beneath ; lobes triangular, crenate ; petioles pubescent 
or bristly, h. 4ft. Europe (Britain), &c. Unarmed shrub. For 
culture, &c., see Currant. 

R. r, album (wWte). A form with white berries. 




Ribes — continued. 
R. r. bortense (garden). Jr. sweeter and larger than in 

R. r. sylvestre. I. large, sometimes variegated. 
R. r. sativum (cultivated). /. in glabrous, always drooping 

racemes, fr. globose, h glabrous on both surfaces when 

mature. An escape from cultivation. (Sy. En. B. 520.) 

R. r. spicatum (spiked), fr. contracted at the top. I. hairy 
above when young, and tomentose beneath. (Sy. En. B. 522.) 
R. r. sylvestre (wood). Jl. purplish; racemes pu- 
bescent, usually sub-erect when in flower, and drooping 
when fruiting, fr. contracted at the top. I. hairy 
above, tomentose beneath. 
R. sangutneum (bloody-flowered).* Flowering Cur- 
rant. It. deep rose-colour ; racemes drooping, pubescent, 
twice the length of the leaves, fr. purplish, with a 
glaucous bloom. I. cordate, somewhat five-lobed, 
serrated, veiny, smoothish above, clothed with villous 
tomentum beneath, h. 4ft. to 8ft. North-west America, 
1826. Unarmed shrub. See Fig. 379. (B. M. 3335 ; 
B. E. 1349 ; L. B. C. 1487 ; S. B. F. G. ser. il. 109 ; 
T. H. S. vii., p. 508.) 
R. s. atro-rubens (dark-reddish). Jl. much deeper and 
darker red, smaller, and in smaller racemes, than in 
the type. 
R. s. glutlnosum (glutinous). Jl. very pale rose-colour ; 
racemes rather larger than in the species. I. destitute 
of down, slightly viscous. 
R. s. malvaceum (Mallow-like). Jl. rather darker than 
in R. s. glutinosum, and having more of a lilac tinge, 
almost sessile ; racemes short and close. I. rough and 
hispid on the upper side, clothed beneath with 
whitish, cottony down. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 340, under 
name of R. malvaceum.) 
R. setOBUm (bristly). A. white, tubular, in pairs. 
May. Jr., berries black, spherical, hispid, with a 
pleasant, sub-acid, somewhat musky flavour. I. nearly round, 
cordate at base, pubescent, three to five-lobed. Branches 
densely bristly ; prickles unequal, subulate. 1810. (B. E. 1237.) 
R. speciosum (showy).* Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry. Jl. deep 
red, four-parled ; calyx cylindrical ; pedicels glandulir-hairy ; 
stamens twice as long as the calyx ; peduncles longer than the 
leaves, one to three-flowered, fr. red. I. wedge-shaped at base, 
rounded at the outer end, indistinctly three-lobed, incisely 
crenate, glabrous and nerved ; petioles short. Branches hispid. 
Prickles infra-axillary, triple. A., in a wild state, 3ft. to 4ft. ; 
twice as much in cultivation. California, 1829. (B. 38 ; B. M. 
3530 ; B. E. 1557 ; S. B. P. G. ser. ii. 149.) 

RIBESIE2!. A tribe of Saxifrageae. 

RIB GRASS. The common name for Plantago 
lanceolata. 

RICE. See Oryza. 

RICE FLOWER. See Fimelea. 

RICE PAPER PLANT, CHINESE. A common 
name for Fatsia papyrifera. 

RICE PAPER PLANT, MALAY. See Scssvola 
Eoenigii. 

RICHARSIA (named in honour of L. C. Bichard, 
1754-1821, an eminent French botanist). Stn. Zanie 
deschia (in part). Ord. Aroidece (Aracece). A genus com 
prising five species of greenhouse or nearly haxdy, marsh' 
loving. South African, perennial herbs, with thick rhizomes, 
four of which have been introduced to this country 
Flowers monoecious, all perfect ; spathe white or yellowish, 
erect ; tube short, convolute, funnel-shaped, accrescent, 
persistent; throat opening; blade obliquely explanate, 
maroesoent, with a cuspidate, recurved apex ; spadix 
shorter than the spathe, sub-stipitate, erect, cylindrical; 
inflorescence dense-flowered ; peduncles usually several, 
elongated. Leaves sagittate, sometimes with white, trans- 
lucid, fenestrate dots; petioles elongated, thick, sheathed 
at base. Eiohardias are very distinct and attractive 
subjects, both on account of their handsome foliage and 
tall-growing, elegant flower spathes. They are easily 
cultivated, and the spathes, particularly those of the 
well-known R. africana, are greatly favoured for cutting 
purposes. In a, greenhouse, few things are more attrac- 
tive than a group of these plants in flower. Propagation 
is easily effected from suckers, which are produced in 
quantity. They may be taken at any time, when the 
old plants are being repotted ; spring is, perhaps, the 
best season, as young suckers will then have time to 
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Richairdia — continued. 
establish themselves, so as to flower early the foUowiEg 
season. Eiohardias require a very rich soil ; a compost of 
good loam and cow-mannre in nearly equal parts will suit 
them when established. The suckers should be inserted 
singly in pots proportionate to thoir size, and subjected 
to a little heat to start them. When under glass through 
the summer, they should be placed in a situation fully 
exposed to light, and about the end of July it is well 
to transfer them to the open air, in order to get the 
growth matured and well ripened — an essential towards 
free-flowering. Before the appearance of frost, the plants 
must be again housed ; exposure to anything below freez- 
ing point proves very destructive to the foliage. An 
excellent plan of treating Eiohardias, when established, 
is that of planting them out each year in the open 
garden ; a piece of ground should be prepared by adding 
a heavy dressing of manure, and the plants should then 
be turned out of their pots, and divided, or kept intact, 
according to their size and the quantity required. If 
planted about ISin. apart, but little attention will be 
necessary through summer, beyond supplying an abund- 
ance of water, which Bichardias require at all times. 
About the middle of September, the plants may be lifted 
and potted carefully without much injury being caused. 
In this way, good, strong specimens may soon be obtained ; 
they may be' grown singly in Sin. or 6in. pots, or two 
or three together in a pot of larger size. Aphides 
are usually troublesome in spring, but an occasional fumi- 
gation will destroy them. 

R. eethlopica (African). A synonym of R. africana. 




Fig. 380. Bichardia africana. 

R. africana (African).* Lily of the Nile ; White Arum or 
Trumpet Lily. Jl,^ spathe usually dead-white, large, rolled 
round below, but flattened and bent backwards above ; spadix 
bright yellow, completely covered with flowers. Spring and 
summer. I. sagittate, about half as broad as they are long, 
deep green, unspotted, cuspidate-apiculate at apex, borne on long 



Bichardia — continued. 

petioles, h. 2ft. 1731. A very elegant and popular plant. See 
Fig. 380. Syns. R. cethiopica, Calta aithiopica (B. M. 832). 
R. albo-maculata (white-spotted).* fi., spathe greenish-white, 
smaller and less expanded than in i2. africana. Summer. I. 
elongate-hastate, borne on rather short petioles, cuspidate-apicu- 
late at apex, marked with oblong, white, translucent blotches 
parallel with the nervation, h. 2ft. 1869. (B. M. 5140 ; F. d. S. 
2258 ; I. H. 255 ; E. G. 462.) 
R. bastata (halbert-leaved). fi., spathe greenish-yellow, with a 
campanulate tube, and a long-cuspidate blade. Summer. I. sub- 
flaccid, hastate-ovate, about half as broad as they are long, 
cuspidate-apiculate at apex, unspotted, very similar to those of 
R. africana. h. 2ft. 1859. (B. M. 6176.) 
R. melanoleuca (black and white).* /., spathe pale yellow, 
with a black-purple spot at the base, oblong, widely expanded, 
terminating the tall, hispid stems ; spadix white, one-third 
shorter than the spathe ; peduncle slender, dark bristly below. 
Summer. I. oblong or ovate, sagittate-hastate, marked with 
oblong, translucent, white spots. A. lift. 1859. • (B. M. 5765.) 
KICHARDIA (of Linnaeus). A synonym of Bichard- 
sonia (which see). 

KICHAKDSOITIA (named in honour of Bichard 
Bichardson, an English botanist, who published a work 
on horticulture, in 1699). Syn. Bichardia (of Linnaaus). 
Okd. Bubiacew. A genus comprising five or six species 
of stove, erect or prostrate herbs, with perennial roots, 
natives of the warmer parts of . America. Flowers 
white or pink, small, densely capitate. Leaves opposite, 
sessile, or shortly petiolate, ovate. B. scabra (Mexican 
Coca Plant) has been employed in medicine under the 
name of White Ipecacuanha, but its roots are smaller 
than those of the true plant, and less certain in their 
effects. Probably none of the species are now grown in 
this country. 

BICHEA (named after Cl: A. Riohe, a French 
naturalist, who died in 1791 when taking part in 
the Australian Expedition of Bntrecasteaux). In- 
cluding Cystanthe. Okd. Epacrideae. A genus 
comprising eighteen species of greenhouse shrubs 
or small trees, inhabiting the mountains of Tas- 
mania and South-eastern Australia. Flowers white 
or pink, in terminal spikes or panicles ; calyx of 
five sepals, bracteate and bracteolate ; corolla ovoid 
or conical, the lobes not separating ; stamens hypo- 
gynons. Leaves sheathing at base, narrow, short 
or elongated, concave, sometimes grass-Kke, entire 
or serrulated. Branchlets marked with the soars 
of fallen leaves. The following are the only 
species introduced. For culture, see ST^iengeiia,. 

R. pandanifolia (Pandanus-leaved). fi. small, in ovate 
panicles, 2in. to 3in. long, on peduncles 4in. to Sin. 
long. Trunk naked, simple or sparingly branched, 6in. 
to Bin. in diameter, crowned by a larp;e tuft of long, 
wavy leaves, like those of a Pandanus, often 3ft. to 5ft. 
long, tapering into a long point, and cartilaginously 
toothed, h. 20ft. to 36ft. 1884. Tree. 

R. sprengelloides (Sprengelia-like). fi. reddish, in ter- 
minal, globular, leafy heads, each one nearly sessile 
within a floral leaf. June. I. broadly ovate-lanceolate, 
tapering to a short, rigid point, straight or slightly un- 
dulated or twisted, iin. to iin. long, the floral ones gra- 
dually smaller. 1836. A bushy shrub, usually low, but 
sometimes attaining a height of several feet. 

KiICHIaA (of Labillardifere). A synonym of 
Craspedia (which see). 

BICINTJS (from ricinus, a tick ; which insects 
the seeds are supposed to resemble). Oed. 
Euphorbiacece. A monotypio genus. The species 
is with us a weU-known, tall, half-hardy, annual 
herb, but, in warmer regions, it grows as an ar- 
borescent shrub. Castor oil is yielded by the 
seeds of this plant, which, together with the cap- 
sules, are very variable. Any rich soil is suit- 
able for the culture of Ricinus, and propagation 
may be readily effected by seeds, which should be 
sown and placed in heat early in March. It is best to 
sow single seeds in small pots, as the roots quickly 
become matted when there are many plants together, 
and cannot be separated without causing a severe check. 
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Ricinus — continued. 
Young plants must be kept growing on under glass 
until early in June, when they may be hardened and 
put into their permanent positions outside. Varieties 
of Bicinus are most useful subjects for sub - tropical 
gardening, on account of their handsome foliage. 




Fig. 381. Ricinus commu.ms. 

R. communis (common).* Castor-oil Plant ; Palma-Christi. 
Jl. green, apetalous, rather large, disposed in sub-paniculate 
racemes at the apices of the branches ; upper flowers male, 
clustered; lower ones female, shortly pedicellate. July. /**., 
capsule smooth or prickly. I. alternate, ample, peltate, palmately 
seven or raany-lobed ; lobes serrated, h. 3ft. to 5ft. Probably of 
tropical African origin, but broadly dispersed, and naturalised 
throughout tropical regions, 1548. See Fig. 381. (B. M. 2209 ; 
S. F. G. 962 ; A. B. R. 430, under name of R. armatuf.) There 
are several varieties of this species ; the one grown under the 
name of R. Gibsonii having bronzy-purplish leaves. 

KICOTIA (probably named after M. Eicot, an obscure 
botanist). Okd. Crucifera:. A small genus (four species) 
of closely-allied, hardy, glabrous, branched h^rbs, natives 
of North Africa, Syria, and Asia Minor. Flowers pale 
lilac, in elongated, ebracteate racemes ; sepals valvate, 
the lateral ones saccate at base ; petals oboordate, un- 
gnicTdate. Pods sessile, oblong, much compressed. Leaves 
almost bipinnatisect. R. Lunaria, the only species known 
in gardens, is a pretty annual, well adapted for orna- 
menting rockwork. A light, sandy soil suits it best. 
Seeds should be sown either on the rockwork or in the 
open border. 

R. Lunaria (moon podded). Jl., petals lilac, with white claws; 
pedicels filiform. June and July. Pods ovate-lanceolate. I. with 
oblong, sinuated, angular lobes, h. 9in. Syria, Egypt, 1767. 
(B. R. 49, under name of R. oegyptiaca.) 

RICTUS. The mouth or gorge of a bilabiate corolla. 



KISERS. A name given to tall-stemmed fruit-trees 
that are used for covering the upper surface of high 
walls, either temporarily or permanently, while the lower 
part is furnished with dwarf trees. 

BIDGES. In gardens, this term denotes the shape 
in which it is often desirable to arrange heaps of soil, 
manure, &c., for various cultural purposes. 
Eidge Cucumbers, for instance, are so de- 
signated because they succeed better on a 
heap of manure and soil formed in the shape 
which the name indicates, than on the level 
ground. Land dug or trenched in autumn 
is usually thrown unevenly into Eidges, to 
expose more of the surface to the action of 
frost than would be possible if it were 
made level. Soil, after being thus exposed 
all winter, may readily be broken and levelled 
down in spring, and, in this way, heavy land 
especially may be greatly improved, even in 
one season. Many other familiar instances 
might be cited, were it necessary, in favour 
of forming a Eidge in preference to another 
shape. 

BIGIDELIiA (a diminutive of rigidus, 
rigid ; in allusion to the erect seed-bearing 
stalks). Stiff Stalk. Oed. IrideoB. Of this 
genus three species have been described ; 
they are very ornamental, greenhouse plants, 
with truncated bulbs, natives of Mexico and 
Central America. Flowers several in a 
spathe, sometimes numerous, long-pedicellate ; 
perianth cup-shaped at base, three-parted, 
spreading or reflexed, having no tube ; sta- 
mens three ; filaments connate into a cylin- 
drical tube; epathea long, membranous, ter- 
minating the two or three long peduncles in 
the axils of the floral leaves. Capsule ex- 
serted. Eadical leaves few, long, sometimes 
broad, plicate-veined, contracted into a long 
petiole ; floral ones long-acuminate. For cul- 
ture, see Tigridia. 

R, flammea (flame-coloured). Jl. bright flame- 
coloured, strongly marked at the base of the re- 
flexed limb with deep purple stripes, drooping, in 
a dense umbel from within a two-valved spathe ; 
tube campanulate. May. I. broad, equitant, 
strongly plaited, dilated at the base, where they 
sheath the stem. h. 3ft. to 5ft. Mexico, 1839. 
(B. R. 1840, 16 ; P. Jl. B. vii. 247.) 
R. immaculata (unspotted). Jl. , sepals scarlet, acute, l|in, long, 
with a paler claw ; petals I'ellow, cordate, acuminate. June. 
h. 2ft. Guatemala, 1839. This difters from R. jlammea mainly in 
having smaller, unspotted flowers, and narrower leaves ; the 
plant, also, is more slender. (B. R. 1841, 68 ; F. d. S. 502.) 

R. orthantha (upright-flowered). Jl. terminal, fasciculate, 
nodding ; periantb deep vivid scarlet, with a triangular, black 
spot at the base of each segment, somewhat concave, divided 
at the base ; anthers dark brown ; stigmas deep pink. October. 
I. lanceolate, plaited, sheathing, h. 14ft. Mexico, 1846. 
(P. M. B. xiv. 121.) 

BISXA. A synonym of Artocarpus. 

KIMOSE. Marked on the surface with chinks or 
cracks, like those of old bark. 



BIND-GBAFTIXiTG. 
BING-BXTSSIITG. 



See Grafting. 

'ee Budding. 

BIITGED. Surrounded by elevated or depressed, 
circular bands or lines ; e.gr., the roots or stems of some 
plants, the cups of several species of Quercus^ &c. 

BIITGEITT. Gaping; e.g., the mouth of an open 
bilabiate corolla. 

BiIITGIITG. A method of preparing layers for pro- 
pagation. See under Iiayering'. 

RINGWOBIVI BOOT. See Bhinacanthus com- 
munis. 
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RIOCRHUXIA (named after A. Eiocreux, a cele- 
brated botanical artist). Oed. Asclepiadeie. A small 
genus (four ? species) of slender, pubescent or glabrous, 
greenhouse, twining sub-shrubs, confined to South Africa. 
Calyx of five narrow segments ; corolla with an elongated 
tube and linear lobes; corona sub-duplex, the exterior 
of five to ten scales, the interior of five smaller ones ; 
cymes loose, umbelliform or diohotomous ; peduncles 
simple or branched ; pedicels filiform. Leaves opposite, 
cordate, membranous. R. tonilosa, the only species in- 
troduced, thrives in sandy loam. Plenty of pot room 
and ample drainage must be afforded. Propagation may 
be effected by cuttings, taken preferably in spring, and 
inserted in sand, under a hand glass, with slight bottom 
heat. 

K. torulosa (somewhat twisted), fl. pale yellow, flask-shaped, 
greenish at their ventticose base ; umbels pedunculate, lateral or 
terminal, loose-flowered. Summer. I. deeply cordate - ovate. 
Roots tuberous. 1862. (Eef. B. 157.) 

BiIFIDIUIII. A synonym of Erianthus. 

RIFOGONUItl. See Rhipo^ounm. 

RITCHIISA (named in honour of Joseph Eitchie, a 
Yorkshireman, who was killed, in 1819, when exploring 
Central Africa). Ord. Capparidece. A genus comprising 
only two or three species of erect or sarmentose, climb- 
ing, stove shrubs, natives of tropical Africa. Flowers 
greenish, large, sweet-smelling, corymbose, long-pedicel- 
late ; sepals four, ample, valvate ; petals four or maliy, 
long-clawed, undulated, oblong, the blade imbricated; 
torus hemispherical, fleshy. Leaves simple, or three to 
five-foliolate ; stipules obsolete. Only one species calls 
for mention here ; it requires treatment similar to that 
recommended for Euadenia (which see). 

R. fragrans (fragrant). Jl. lin. across ; sepals ovate-oblong, deep 
green ; petals about fourteen, pale straw-colour, strap-shaped, 
acuminate, crumpled above the middle ; stamens very numerous, 
spreading. June. I. alternate ; leaflets three to five, as long as, 
or longer than, the petioles, oblong or obovate-lanceolate, shortly 
petiolulate ; petioles slender, 3in. to 5in. long. h. 3ft. 1859. 
An erect shrub. Syn. R. polypetala (B. M. 5344). 

R. polypetala (many-petaled). A synonym of It. fragrans. 

RIVEA (dedicated by Choisy to Auguste de la Eive, 
a physiologist of Geneva). Ord. Convolvulacem. A genus 
comprising only a couple of species of stove climbers 
or twiners, natives of the East Indies. Flowers large, 
on axillary, one to three-flowered peduncles ; sepals ovate 
or oblong, obtuse ; corolla salver-shaped, with a long, 
cylindrical tube, and an angulately sub-lobed limb ; sta- 
mens included; filaments short; bracts narrow. Leaves 
broad beneath, and, as well as the inflorescence, often 
woolly or silky. The species described below require 
culture similar to Ipomoea (which see). 

R. hypocraterlformis (salver-shaped). Midnapore Creeper. 
Jl. pure white, large, expanding at sunset, and perfuming the air 
for a considerable distance with a fragrance resembling that of 
the finest cloves ; corolla very wide ; peduncles shorter than 
the petioles. July. I. cordate-roundish or altogether roundish, 
sometimes villous beneath. Western India, &c., 1799. Don 
says this species is the prince of convolvulaceous plants. 

R, ornata (adorned), fi. , corolla white, silky ^vithout ; peduncles 
mostly three-flowered. June. I. orbicularly cordate or reniform, 
large, clothed with cinereous tomentum beneath. Stem white ; 
branches silky. 1824. 

RIVIXA (named in honour of A. Q. Eivinus, a native 
of Saxony, 1652-1722, for some time Professor of Botany 
and Medioine at Leipsic). Hoop Withy. Stn. Piercea. 
Ord. Phytolaccaceas. A genus comprising, according 
to Bentham and Hooker, one or two species of stove, 
erect, diohotomously - branched herbs, shrubby at base, 
natives of tropical and sub-tropical America. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, racemose ; perianth corolla - like, four- 
parted ; segments obovate - oblong, obtuse, concave, 
coloured, unchanged and erect or spreading during fruc- 
tesoenoe ; stamens four. Fruit red, pisiform. Leaves 
alternate, slender - stalked, ovate, ovate - lanceolate, or 
cordate-ovate, acute, obtuse, or long-acuminate, obscurely 



Rivina — continued. 
crenate, membranous. Eivinas may readily be propagated 
by seeds or cuttings, which, after being inserted during 
spring, should be placed in heat. The plants grow freely 
afterwards in any rich, loamy soil. When covered with 
berries in winter time, they are exceedingly attractive. 

B. bumills (low).* Bloodberry ; Eouge Plant, fl. whitish-rose, 
scarcely one line long, sub-reflexed ; racemes longer than the 
leaves. January to October, fr. , berries bright scarlet, disposed 
in racemes. I. (including the petiole) lin. to 2in. long, ovate, 
acuminate, sub-entire, rather thick, slightly tomentose or densely 
pubescent. Stem shrubby ; branches, petioles, and racemes 
slightly pubescent, h. lit. to 2tt. Caribbee Islands, &c., 1699. 
(B. M. 1781.) 

R. ISBVis (smooth).* /. whitish-rose, small ; racemes lin. to 2in. 
long. February to September. /)•., berries red. i. 2iin. to 4in. 
long, sub-cordate-ovate, acuminate, slightly crenulated, slender, 
scarcely undulated, highly glabrous. Stem shrubby ; branches 
glabrous, h. 7ft to 8ft. West Indies, 1733. (B. M. 2333.) 

R. 1, pubescens (downy). A form with white flowers and pu- 
bescent leaves and branches. 1699. 

RIZOA. A synonym of Gardoquia (which see). 

ROADS. Eoad-making, under a proper system, is 
rather an expensive undertaking, particularly when the 
requisite material is difficult to procure. It is, however, 
of great importance that an approach Eoad or carriage 
drive, leading to a, mansion, should be properly lined 
out, and formed, and be afterwards kept clean and in 
good repair. The bed should be well drained, and the 
bottom filled, to a depth of about 1ft., with hard, porous 
material, such as rough stones ; on this should be placed 
about Sin. of rather finer material, such as broken 
granite or ballast, and a similar depth of finer gravel 
still put over the surface. In the formation of Eoads, 
the proper levels must first be ascertained, and the full 
depth taken out altogether, should the ground be of an un- 
suitable description. The several depths of the different 
sorts of material may be best indicated by pegs driven 
in some 10ft. apart, so that their tops may be used as 
a guide for working. 

ROAN OR ROWAN-TREE. A common name for 
Fyrus Aticu,pana. 

ROAST-BEEF FIiANT. A common name for 
Iris fcetidissima. 

ROBERGIA (of Schreber). A synonym of Rourea 
(which see). 

ROBERGIA FRUTESCENS. A synonym of 
Connarus pubescens (which see). 

ROBERTSIA. A synonym of Sideroxylon (which 
see). 

ROBERTSONIA. Included under Saxifrag^a 
(which see). 

ROBINIA (named in honour of John Eobin, herbalist 
to Henri IV. of France, and his son, Vespasian Eobin, 
who first cultivated the Locust-tree in Europe). Locust- 
tree. Ord. LeguminosoB. A genus comprising five or 
six species of mostly hardy, sub-glabrous, clammy, or 
bristly trees or shrubs, natives of North America and 
Mexico. Flowers white or rose-purple, in axillary ra- 
cemes ; calyx teeth short and broad, the two upper ones 
sub-connate ; standard ample, reflexed, naked within ; 
wings falcate-oblong, free ; keel incurved, obtuse ; bracts 
membranous, very caducous. Leaves imparl - pinnate ; 
I leaflets entire, retioulate-penniveined ; stipules bristly or 
spiny. The species described below are all hardy and 
deciduous, and are very handsome subjects for the orna- 
mentation of the shrubbery. Any common soil will suit 
them, provided it be not too wet. Propagation may be 
best effected by layering; the rarer kinds, however, are 
usually increased by grafting on the commoner sorts, 
especially B. Pseudacacia. 

R. dubia (doubtfid). fl. pale rose-coloured, sweet-scented ; 
racemes loose and pendulous. June to August. Pods brown. 
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Robinia — continued. 

thickly beset with short prickles. 
Hybrid tree. 



I., leaflets oyate. h. 25ft. 



R, hlsplda (hispid).* fl. deep rose-colour, large, inodorous, in 
loose and usually pendulous racemes. May and June. Pods 
glandular -hispid, i., leaflets eleven to eighteen, smooth, ovate or 
oblong-ovate, rounded or slightly cordate at base, tipped with a 
long bristle. Branches and stalks more or less bristly, h. 3ft. to 
8ft. North America, 1743. Shrub or small tree. See Fig. 382. 
(B. M. 311.) 




Fig. 382. Flowering Branch of Eobinia hispida. 

R. h. macrophylla (large-leaved). I., leaflets large, ovate- 
roundish. Branches and peduncles glabrous, without prickles. 
h, 10ft. An ornamental variety. 

R. jubata (bearded). A synonym of Caragana jubata, 

R. Fseudacacia,* Bastard Acacia; False Acacia; Common 
Locust. Jl. white, fragrant, in slender, loose, pendulous racemes, 
3in. to Sin. long ; calyx spotted. April and May. Pods smooth. 
l.f leaflets nine to seventeen, oblong-ovate or elliptical. Branches 
naked, h. 30ft. to 60ft. North America, 1640. A tree, with 
hard and durable wood. There are many varieties of this species 
in English gardens. 

R. P. Bessoniana (Besson's).* Branches thornless. This 
variety forms a compact, round-headed tree. 

R. P. crispa (curled), l, leaflets all, or for the most part, un- 

dulately curled, h. 40ft. 
R. P. Decalsneana (Decaisne's). fl. bright rosy-pink. (E. H. 

1863, p. 151.) 
R, P. fastlgiata (pyramidal). A form w ith a habit similar to that 

of the Lombardy Poplar. 
R. P. inermis (unarmed). A small-growing, round-headed bush. 

It is usually grafted on tall stems of the common type. 

R. P. monopbylla (one-leaved). I. reduced to a single leaflet. 

R. P. semperflorens (ever-flowering). This variety continues 
flowering throughout the summer. (R. H. 1875, 191.) 

R. P. sopborffifolla (Sophora-leaved). I. large, somewhat re- 
sembling those of Sophora japonica. h. 25ft. 

R. P. stricta (upright). This has the general tendency to grow 
upright, but the plant is not as fastigiate as the Lombardy 
Poplar, h. 30ft. 

R. P. tortuosa (twisted), fl., racemes similar to those of the 
type, but smaller and fewer-flowered. Branches curiously twisted. 
h. 40ft. 

R. P. umbracullfera (umbrella-bearing). I., leaflets ovate. 

Branches much crowded, smooth. Head orbicular, h. 40ft. 

Other forms of E. Pseudacacia are : 'macrophylla, leaves long, 
and leaflets broad ; mierophylla, leaves small, and leaflets narrow ; 
monstrosa, leaves large and twisted ; pendula, shoots slightly 
drooping ; procera, tall, and vigorous-growing ; spectabilis, leaves 
large, shoots straight and vigorous. 

R. vlscosa (clammy).* fl. rose-colour, crowded into roundish, 
erect racemes, nearly inodorous. May and June. Pods glandular- 
viscid. I., leaflets eleven to fifteen, ovate and oblong, obtuse or 
slightly cordate at the base, paler and pubescent beneath, tipped 
with a short bristle. Branches, petioles, &c., glandular- viscid. 
h. 20ft. to 40ft. North America, 1797. Tree. (B. M. 560, under 
name of R. glutinosa.) R. bella-rosea is either a form of this 
species, without the characteristic viscidity, or a hybrid between 
it and R. Pseudacacia. 



ROBIN'S PINCUSHION. A common name for 
the Rose Bedeguar. 

ROBIQUETIA. A synonym of Saccolabium 

(whioh see.) 

SOCAUBOLE {Allium Scorodoprasum). A hardy 
perennial, cnltivated for the use of its bulbs in a some- 
what similar way to those of Garlic. Increase is effected 
by dividing the bnlbs which form, annually, at the root, 
and also on the tops of the stems. When 
separated singly, these should be planted, at 
the end of February or in March, Sin. apart 
and about 2in. deep. So soon as the leaves 
decay, lift and dry the bulbs in the sun; they 
will then be ready for storing for future use. 

BOCHBA (named in honour of M. de la 
Boche, a French botanist). Stn. Kalosanthes. 
Ord. Grassulacece. A small genus (about four 
species) of small, greenhouse, shrubby succu- 
lents, confined to South Africa. Flowers white, 
,yellow, pink, or scarlet, rather large, aggre- 
gated in corymbose-capitate cymes; calyx five- 
parted or five-fid ; corolla salver-shaped, its tube 
longer than the calyx, the limb five - parted, 
spreading; stamens five, included. Leaves 
opposite, connate at base, oblong, obovate, or 
lanceolate. For culture, see Crassula. 

R. coccinea (scarlet). This is the coiTect name of 

the plant described in this work as Crassula coccinea. 

R. jasminea (Jasmine-like). This is the correct name 

of the plant described in this work as Crassula jas- 

Tninea. 

R. odoratlsslma (very fragrant). /. pale yellow 
or creamy - white, sometimes rosy, sweet - scented, 
about lin. long ; limb of the petals lanceolate ; cymes many- 
flowered. June. I. erecto-patent, linear -lanceolate or subulate, 
lin. to liin. long, taper-pointed. Stem erect, 1ft. to IJft. high, 
scabrous, much-branched or nearly simple. 1793. Syn. Crassula 
odoratissima (A. B. R. 26). 
R. versicolor (various-coloured). This is the correct name of 
the plant described in this work as Crassula versicolor. 

ROCHELIA. A synonym of Edxinospennnin 
(which see). 

BOCK BEAUTT. A common name for Draba 
pyrenaica. 

ROCK BRAKE. See Cryptogramine. 

ROCK CRESS. 5ee Arabia. 

ROCK CRESS, FURFIiE. A common name for 
Aubrietia deltoidea purpurea. 

ROCKERIES. Where alpines and perennials are 
cultivated in any great quantity, it is essential that some 
sort of a Eockery should be provided for the accommo- 
dation of the rarer and dwarf- growing species. It may 
be on a small or an unlimited scale, according to the 
extent of the collection; in any case, this style of 
gardening affords very great interest, especially when 
the plants can be induced to succeed. Besides alpines 
and dwarf perenniaJs, there are numerous other sub- 
jects that may often be appropriately introduced, such 
as hardy Ferns, Yuccas, compact-growing shrubs, Juni- 
pers, hardy Heaths, &c. When constructing a Eockery, 
the principal object should be to provide situations, and 
allow sufficient space amongst the stones for the plants 
to grow. The outline or shape can be formed by 
building up such ordinary soil as may be at command; 
the stones can then be embedded over any part of the 
surface desired, and a new compost added at the time 
the plants are arranged and inserted. Eockwork is 
generally constructed of stone, if this is procurable ; but 
frequently other substitutes, such as old bricks, clinkers, 
&c., have to be utilised. Little can be said respecting 
the proper arrangement, as this varies, in almost every 
individual case, to suit the situation, plants available, and 
the surroundings. A background of some sort is desirable, 
for affording shelter and protection from cutting winds ; 
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Bockeries — continued. 
Rhododendrons are well suited for the purpose, as they 
grow tall if allowed, and their roots never spread far 
enough to rob the rook plants, as would those of large 
trees. To meet the requirements of the numerous sub- 
jects available for planting on a Eoekery, it is requisite 
to provide various aspects and different kinds of soil; 
and, in planting, a knowledge of the habit each plant 
assumes is necessary, in order to dispose of all to 
the best advantage for producing a future effect. A 
general fault is to allow too little rooting space, by making 
the pockets — as the divisions between the stones are 
generally called — too small. This should specially be 
avoided ; if roots cannot get down and establish them- 
selves, the plants soon become dried up in hot weather, 
particularly on sunny exposures. The class of plants 
which thrive best on rockwork — indeed, there are many 
that could scarcely be grown except in such a situation — 
is a very extensive one, and includes a large proportion 
of beautiful and most interesting subjects. If dwarf 
shrubs and other plants, also hardy bulbs, are introduced, 
the variety that may be represented in the limited space 
which a Rockery usually affords is really surprising. 
A very large proportion of the genera Saxi/i-aga and 
Sedum make excellent rockwork plants. Other remarks 
on this subject may be found under Bocl: Garden in the 
article Garden. 

BOCEET. See Hesperis matronalis. 

ROCKET CANDYTUFT. See Iberis corouaria. 

KOCEET, SAME'S OB WHITE. See Hesperis 
matronalis. 

BOCEET, DTEBS'. A common name for Reseda 
Luteola. 

BOCEET, SEA. See Cakile. 

BOCEFOIL. A name, suggested by Rnskin, for the 
genus Saxifraga. 

BOCE FIITE. See Dianthus petrsus. 

BOCE BOSE. See Cistns. 

BODGEBSIA (named in honour of Admiral Bodgers, 
of the United States Navy, commander of the expedition 
during which the plant was first discovered). Ord. Saxi- 
fragece. A monotypic genus. The species is a hardy, 
erect, herbaceous perennial, with a thick, scaly rhizome. 
It thrives best in a compost of rich loam and peat, and 
may be increased by divisions. 
B. japonica (Japanese). A synonym of R. podopkylla. 
R. podopbylla (stalked-leaved). Eodgers' Bronze-Leaf. Jl. of 
a yellowish- white colour, somewhat nodding, ebracteate ; calyx 
tube very short, turbinate ; lobes five, spreading, valvate ; petals 
wanting ; stamens ten ; filaments elongated ; cymes scorpioid, 
disposed in ample, naked panicles. June and July. I. three to 
five, large, alternate ; radical ones larger, long-stalked, paJ- 
mately or peltately five-sected ; cauline ones three-lobed ; seg- 
ments sessile, argutely serrated, incised at apex ; petioles dilated 
at base ; stipules membranous, adnata to the petioles, h, 3ft. 
to 4tt. Japan, 1880. (B. M. 6691; G. C. n. s., xx. Wl.) Svx. 
R. japonica (R. G. 708). 

BOSBIGUEZIA (named in honour of Em. Rodri- 
guez, a Spanish physician and botanist). Burlingtonia 
is now regarded, by the authors of the ' Genera Plan- 
tarum," as synonymous with this genus, but is kept 
distinct in this work. Okd. Orclndeas. A genus com- 
prising about a score of species of interesting, stove, 
epiphytal orchids, natives of tropical America. Flowers 
usually showy, many in a simple raceme ; dorsal sepal 
free, petaloid, the lateral ones narrow, connate ; petals 
similar to the dorsal sepal; lip continuous, or very 
shortly connate with the base of the column, the base 
often produced into a spur, the lamina spreading, obovate 
or obcordate, often exceeding the sepals, the disk usually 
crested ; column erect, slender, club-shaped or produced 
into two auricles at the apex ; pollen masses two ; scapes 
axillary under the pseudo-bulbs. Leaves oblong or elon- 



Bodri^ezia — continued. 
gated, coriaceous. For culture of the species described 
below, see Burlingtonia. 

R. Batemani (Bateman's). This is the correct name of the 
plant described in this work as Burlingtonia Batemani. 

R. calopleotron (beautiful-spurred). Jl. light yellowish-white, 
twisted ; lateral sepals forming a long, compressed, horn-like, 
acute body, wrappmg round the spur of the emarginate lip ; 
column square-winged ; iifflorescence usually pendulous, few- 
flowered. I. solitary, thick, lanceolate, acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs 
small, oblong-ligulate. New Grenada, 1871. 

R. lajiceolata (lanceolate). A synonym of R. secunda. 

R. Leeana (Lee's). _/?. the size of those of Burlinrjto^iia Candida ; 
ovary light mauve ; upper sepal white, yellowish on mid-line ; 
lateral ones white with yellow mid-line, quite connate ; petals 
ligulate ; lip clawed, white, with two long-linear, yellow keels, 
every keel having four small, latei-al keels spreading outwards ; 
column white, with numerous mauve spots. I. linear-lignlate, 
acute, 1ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs ancipitous. Native country un- 
certain, 1883. A curious and very stout species. 

R. Ijehmanni (Lehmann's). Ji. whitish-ochre, with a brown 
wash ; odd sepal gibbous-fornicate in the middle ; lateral ones 
combined in a narrow, falcate, spur-like organ, with a broad, 
membranous lamina before the apex ; petals cuneate-obovate, 
emarginate ; lip having a solid, acute spur between the lateral 
sepals, the free part clawed, suddenly enlarged in a blade, 
blotched and spotted with cinnamon. New Grenada and 
Ecuador, 1882. (G. C. xix. 403.) 

R. refracta (bent back), jl. of a peculiar yellow-salmon colour, 
few, in a porrect raceme ; dorsal sepal cuneate-obovate, bluntly 
acute, the lateral ones combined into one navicular, narrow body ; 
petals cuneate-obovate ; lip clawed, expanding into an emarginate 
blade, having on both sides four or five angular keels. I. of 
pseudo-bulb cuueate-oblong, acute. Peru. (Ref. B. 129.) 

R. secunda (side-fiowering). ji. dark rose-colour, disposed in 
a cylindrical, recurved spike, which is longer than the leaves ; 
sepals fornicate ; petals ovate, obtuse ; lip abruptly deiiexed. 
I. lanceolate, obliquely emarginate at the apex. Pseudo-bulbs 
oval, compressed, h. 5in. Trinidad, 1820. (B. SI. 3524 ; B. R. 
930.) Syns. R. lanceolata (L. B. C. 676), PleurothaUis coccinea 
(H. E. f . 129). 

BODS, BONING OB BOBNING. These are in- 
valuable instruments in levelling ground, or for deter- 
mining heights in making an incline uniform throughout. 
They are always requisite when laying out new walks or 
edges, levelling turf, &c. There are usually three made, 
straight, and of equal length, about 3^ft. or 4ft., and 
provided with cross-pieces, which should be fixed in the 
centre, and at exact right angles. Before Borning Rods 
can be brought into use, it is necessary that two points 
should be fixed, preferably at the extreme ends of the 
ground to be levelled, should these not be too far apart. 
If level pegs are inserted at these points, and two of 
the three Rods allowed to rest on them, as many inter- 
mediate pegs may be inserted as thought desirable 
for guiding workmen. This is done by a third person 
with the other Rod, who drives pegs in as he is directed 
from one of the ends, until all the Rods are in, as 
near as possible, a direct line. The tops of the pegs, 
if the levelling is properly done, should then show all 
inequalities in the soil, and represent themselves either 
a level surface or a uniform incline, according to the 
disposition of the ground and the comparative heights 
of the two fixed points taken at the commencement. 
Boning or Borning Rods of equal length can only be used 
correctly by persons accustomed to them, as the light 
is found most deceiving at a distance. Sometimes, one 
of the Rods is made an inch longer, and a, small sight- 
hole pierced through the cross-piece. By using this, it 
is possible to work with more exactness, as a workman 
who might be able to level through a sight-hole might 
not be able to do so correctly were all the Rods made of 
equal length, and no sight-hole pierced. 

BODS, MEASUBING. For regulating the distance 
between rows and beds, and for marking out spaces for 
walks between trees, &c.. Measuring Rods of some de- 
scription are indispensable. Either 10ft. or 12ft. is a 
handy length;' the first foot length should be marked in 
inches, and all the others at intervals of Sin. Straight 
Rods Ijin. square are suitable. 

BOEBTJCE BEBBY. The fruit of Bubus saxatilis. 
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BOELLA (named in honour of William Koell, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Amsterdam). Ord. Campanulacew. 
A genns comprising eleven species of greenhouse, rigid 
sub-shrubs or small, diffuse herbs, confined to South 
Africa. Flowers sessile within the imbricating leaves, 
solitary or glomerate ; calyx with an adnate, oblong or 
cylindrical tube and a five-parted limb, the lobes often 
toothed ; corolla campanulate ot funnel-shaped, five-lobed. 
Leaves scattered, small or narrow, often rather rigid 
and fascicled at the axils, entire or ciliate - toothed. 
Several of the species have been introduced, but that 
described below is the most desirable. A compost of 
sandy loam and peat is most suitable for its culture. 
Propagation may be effected by seeds ; or by young 
cuttings, which will root freely in the soil above-named, 
if a hand glass be placed over them. 

R. ciliata (ciliated-leaved). African Harebell. Jl. solitary, ter- 
minal; corolla white at base, vfith a deep purple circle, above 
pale violet, girded by white, the lobes rose-coloured. September. 
I. erect, linear, acuminated, ciliated ; upper ones longer. 7u bin. 
to 12in. nn. ' (B. M. 378 ; F. d. S. 517 ; L. B. C. 1166.) 

B(EMEKiIA (named in honour of John James Bcemer, 
1763-1819, Professor of Botany at Landshut, and author 
of several botanical works). Stn. Bomeria. Oed. Papa- 
veracem. A genus comprising only two species (and 
these, perhaps, varieties of one) of very pretty, hardy, 
annual herbs. Seeds should be sown in the open 
border, in spring, where the plants are to remain. 
R. hybrida (hybrid). Violet-flowered Horned Poppy; Wind 
Rose. Jl, violet-purple with a black disk _; sepals hairy. May and 
June. Capsules 2in. to 3in. long, cylindric, hispid above. I, once 
or twice pinnatitid ; segments tipped by a bristle. Stem erect. 
A. 2ft. South and West Europe, &c. (Britain). This plant has the 
habit of Papaver Argemone. (Sy. En. B. 64.) Syn. R. refracta. 
R. refracta (bent back). A synonym of R. hybrida. 

lUEMEBIA (of Trattiniok). A synonym of Steri- 

pHoma (which see). 

IMEPERA. Included under Zygophyllnm (which 

see). 

KOEZIiIA (named in honour of Boezl, a well-known 

collector, who travelled in Mexico, Central America, &c.). 

Obd. Melastomacex. A monotypic genus. The species 

is an erect, stove shrub, requiring culture similar to 

Monoclieetuia (which see). 

R. granadensis (New Granada).* Ji. carmine-purple ; calyx red, 
four-lobed ; petals four, roundish-ovate, emarginate ; stamens 
four ; panicles terminal, many-flowered ; peduncles glabrous or 
nearly so. Autumn. I. opposite, petiolate, ovate-lanceolate, 
hairy on both sides, entire, five to seven-nerved. Branches sub- 
angiUar. A. about 3ft. New Granada. (R. G. 706.) 

R. regia (royal). A synonym of Fiircrcea Bedingkausii. 

ROGATION FLOWEK. 566 Folygala vulgaris. 
BOGIEBA. Included under Boudeletia (which 

S66). 

BOHDEA (named in honour of Mich. Eohde, phy- 
sician and botanist, of Bremen). Stn. Titragyne. Ord. 
Liliacem. A monotypic genus. The species is a green- 
house or half-hardy, perennial, with a short, thick rhizome. 
For culture, S66 Beineckea. 
R. japonica (Japanese). /., perianth white, fleshy, ^in. long and 

thick ; spike very dense, lin. to 2in. long. January to April. 

I, all radical, nine to twelve in a rosette, sub-erect, sessile, ob- 

lanceolate, 1ft. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, glabrous, acute, h. 2ft. 

Japan, 1783. (B. M. 898, under name of Orontium japonicum.) 

BOHBIA. A synonym of Berhheya. 

BOIiANDBA (named in honour of Daniel Bolander, 
a pupil of Linnaeus, who visited Surinam). Ord. Com- 
positw. A monotypic genus. The species is a green- 
house, evergreen shrub, with inconspicuous, white flower- 
heads and penniveined leaves, native of tropical America. 
It is probably lost to cultivation. 

BOLLEBS AND BOLLIITG. For keeping walks 
firm and in good condition, an iron EoUer is requisite in 
gardens. The size must be determined by the extent 
and width of the walks to be EoUed. New gravel 
walks should always have a light KoUer passed over them 



Boilers and Boiling — continued. 
first, and a heavy one afterwards. Others, if they are 
firm, and have been well made in the first place, should 
bear a heavy weight always. Rollers of almost any size 
may be obtained in iron up to several hundredweights. 
BoUing should only be practised when walks are suffi- 
ciently dry to keep the gravel from clinging; the proper 
time frequently does not last long, and, when walks are 
rough, an opportunity for Boiling them should not be lost. 

BOIflAITA. A synonym of Buddleia. 

BOMANZOFFIA (named in honour of Count Eo- 
manzov, a Eussian nobleman, who was a patron of scien- 
tific studies). Okd. HydrophyUacecs. A genus consist- 
ing of only two species of low, tufted, hardy perennial 
herbs, having much the appearance of Saxifrages ; they 
inhabit the sub-arctic regions of Eastern Asia and 
"Western America. Flowers white, unilaterally racemose ; 
calyx segments five ; corolla broadly or tubularly cam- 
panulate with five imbricated, spreading lobes ; stamens 
five, affixed to the base of the corolla. Badical leaves 
long-stalked, cauline ones very few, orbicular-reniform, 
deeply toothed. B. sitchensis, the only species intro- 
duced, is a suitable subject for planting on rockwork. 
It requires much the same culture as Sazifraga (which 
see). 
R, sitcbensls (Sitcha).* Sitka Water Leaf. Jl. ivhite ; corolla 

nearly thrice the length of the calyx ; peduncles straight. April. 

I. long-stalked, somewhat rounded-reniform in shape, h. 4in. 

Sitcha, 1873. (B. JI. 6109 ; R. G. 748.) 

BOMEBIA. A synonym of Boemeria (which see). 

BOMNE7A (named after the Eev. Dr. T. Eomney 
Eobinson, an astronomer, of Armagh). Oed. Papa- 
veraceae. A monotypic genus. The species is a tall, showy, 
branched, glabrous, herbaceous perennial, allied to Platy- 
stigma. Although a half-hardy plant, it nevertheless 
thrives best, and produces larger and more abundant 
flowers if allowed space in a cool greenhouse. A rich, 
sandy loam soil is most suitable. The species may be 
increased by means of seeds, sown in the spring. 

R. Goulteri (Coulter's).* fl. white, showy, terminating the 
branches, corymbose or solitary ; sepals three, scarcely lin: long ; 
petals six, biseriate, 2^in. long, broadly obovate, thickened at the 
base ; stamens very numerous, many-seriate. Summer. I. petio- 
late, glabrous, glaucous, pinnatifid, setose-ciliated on the margins ; 
lower segments linear-lanceolate, upper ones deltoid ; petioles 
one-fourth the length of the leaves, h. 2ft. to 4ft. California, 
1875. (F. M. 252 ; G. C. n. a., iii. 280 ; Gn. xi. 374 ; R. G. 1876, 152.) 

BOMTTljEA (a name commemorative of Bomulus, 
the mythical founder of Eome). Stn. Trichonema. In- 
cluding Spatalanthus. Ord. Iridece. A genus of pretty, 
greenhouse or hardy, bulbous plants, natives of Western 
Etrrope, the Mediterranean region, and South and West 
Africa. Fifty-four species have been enumerated, but, 
according to the authors of the " Genera Plantarum," 
many of these are reducible to mere varieties. Mr. Baker, 
in his review of the genus published in the " Journal of 
the Linnean Society," xvi. 86, accords speciflc rank to 
thirty-six. Flowers one to a spathe, sub-sessile or 
shortly pedicellate ; perianth funnel-shaped, with a very 
short, or rarely elongated, tube, and equal, erecto-patent, 
entire lobes ; stamens affixed to the throat ; spathes long- 
pedunculate in the axils of the floral leaves ; bracts 
beneath the ovary at the apex of the pedicel shorter, and 
sometimes broader, than the spathe. Eadical leaves 
linear, sometimes subulate, the sheaths rarely lanceo- 
late-dilated ; cauline leaves similar, but smaller. The 
species described below are those best known to cultiva- 
tion. They require to be planted out in a pit or frame, 
in a compost of sandy loam and peat. Propagation may 
be effected by offsets. 

R. bulbocodioldes (Bulbocodium.like). Ji. greenish-yellow; outer 
spathe valve navicular-convolute, inner one very slender and dark- 
striped ; scape terete, two-sheathed. June. I., radical ones 
iistular-sheathin^ ; cauline ones binate, in threes, or rarely 
solitary, alternating with the peduncles, h. bin. Cape of Good 
Hope, 1810. Greenhouse. (B. M. 1392, under name of Tricho- 
nema caulescens.) 
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BiOsnulea — continued. 

R. Bulbocodium (BulbococUum).* Jl. yellow below, violet above 
the middle, large; spathe two-valved, the outer valve ovate, 
carinate, the inner one broad and purple-spotted ; scape simple, 
rarely bifid, densely leafy. March. (. linear-ensiform, furcate, 
channelled and sheathing at base, arcuately recurved, h. 6in. 
South Europe, 1739. Hardy. (Fl. Ment. 93a ; B. M. 265, under 
name of Ixia Bulbocodium.) A variety, F. Pylium, has white 
flowers marked with purple, borne on a many-flowered scape. 
rB. R. XXX. 40, Fig. 2, under name of Trichonema Pylium.) 
P. sxibpatuntre is a form having white flowers margined with 
blue. (B. R. XXX. 40, Fig. 1, under name of Trichonema palu^tre.) 

R. Columnso (Columna's). /I. greenish outside, whitish within, 
with purple veins and a yellow base, one to three on a very short 
sciipe ; spathe longer than the perianth tube. March to May. 
I. wiry, 2in. to 4in. long, recurved, sub-cylindric, grooved above. 
South and West Europe (Britain), &c. (Fl. Ment. 91.) .Syn. 
Trichonema Columnce (Sy. En. B. 1492). 

R. oruciata (cruciate). Jl. rose-coloured, terminal, erect ; outer 
spathe valve striated and purple-spotted, inner one dark-striped 
and dotted ; scape simple or branched. May. I. long-sheathing 
at base, four-ribbed on both sides, undulately recurved, h. 6in. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1758. Half-hardy. (B. M. 575, under name 
of Tt-ichonema aruciatum.) 

R. pndica (chaste), fi. pink, with violet spots at the base, 
terminal, pedunculate ; spathe valves striate, keeled, equal ; 
scape terete, short, simple, curved. August. I. lanceolate-huear, 
tricostate-bisulcate ; upper ones ventricose-sheathing. ft. 6in. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1808. Greenhouse. (B. M. 1244, under name 
of TrichoTiema pudicum.) 

R. ramiflora (branch-flowered). JL yellow in the throat, rather 
small ; outer segments yellowish outside, and deep or pale lilac 
in the upper part; inner segments purple in the upper part 
inside and out ; scape elongated, two or three-flowered. May. 
I. 6in. to 12in. in length, stout, straight or recurved. Naples, 
1830. Hardy. (Fl. Ment. 92 ; S. B. F. G. 596, under name of 
Trichonema ramijlora.) 

R. rosea (rosy). Jl. rose-coloured, yellow at base, terminal, 
stalked, campanulate ; spathe valves broadly ovate, acute, striated, 
purple-spotted ; scape terete, simple, leafy. July. I. recurved, 
long-sheathing at base, often slenderly ciliated on the ribs. h. bin. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1818. Greenhouse. (B. M. 1225, under name 
of Trichonema ro.Heum.) 

R. speciosa (showy).* Jl. rose-coloured, yellow and violet-striped 
at the base of the segments ; outer spathe valve convolute and 
striate, inner one ventricose, obtuse, and broader ; scape terete, 
simple, erect, leafy. May. I. slender, somewhat Rush-like, four- 
channelled, long-sheathing, slightly twisted, h. 6in. Cape of 
Good Hope, 1808. Greenhouse. (A. B. R. 170, under name of 
Bulbocodium spedosum ; B. M. 1476, under name of Trichonema 
speeiosum, ; S. B. F. G. 300, under name of Spatalanthus 
speciosus.) 

RONDELICTIA (named in memory of William Ronde- 
let, 1507-1566, a scientific physician, whose attention was 
chiefly devoted to fishes ajid algae). Stns. Arachui- 
morpha, Lightfootia (of Schreber), and Willdenovia. In- 
clnding- Rogiera. Ord. Ruhiacece. A genus comprising 
abont sixty species of stove evergreen shrubs and 
(rarely) trees, with terete branchlets, natives of the 
West Indies and tropical America, but very rare in 
Guiana and Peru. Flowers white, yellow, or red, small, 
pedicellate, disposed in corymbose or paniculate, axil- 
lary or rarely terminal cymes ; calyx four or five- 
lobed, persistent; corolla funnel or salver-shaped, the 
limb of four or five spreading lobes ; stamens four or 
five. Leaves opposite, rarely ternately whorled, sessile 
or petiolate, coriaceous or membranous ; stipules broad, 
interpetiolar, deciduous or persistent. Many of the species 
are very pretty, and well deserving of a position in the 
stove. The most suitable soil is a compost of loam, 
peat, and sand. Propagation may be readily effected by 
cuttings, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in heat. A 
selection of the best-known species is given below. 

R. americana (American). Jl. white, slightly odorous ; cymes 
axillary, corymbiform, long-pedunculate, pubescent. August. 
I. lanceolate-oblong, 2in. long, pointed, acuminate at base, 
glabrous, hispidulous on the nerves within ; stipules hairy 
within, h. 5ft. West Indies, 1752. 

R. amoena (pleasing).* /. of a beautiful pink colour, golden- 
bearded at the throat, clustered ; lobes of corolla emarginate. 
June. I. broadly oblong, 2in. to 5in. long, acuminate, nerved. 
A. 4ft. Guatemala. Syns. R. versicolor (B. M. 4579), Rogiera 
amoena (F. d. S. 442 ; L. & P. F. G. i. 143). 

R. Backhoiisii (Backhouse's). Jl. rose-coloured, pedicellate, ^^In. 
to fin. long, in terminal, erect, loosely many-flowered panicles ; 
corolla tube pubescent, twice or thrice as long as the calyx lobes. 
Autumn. I. opposite, shortly petioled, 4in. to 9in. long, sub- 
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Rondeletia — continued. 

acute, membranous ; petioles and veins beneath red. 1860. A 
small shrub, of unknown origin ; it is probably identical with 
Ji. ei-ythronema, of Karsten. (B. M. 6290.) 

R. cordata (heart-shaped).* Ji. pink, four-parted ; cymes terminal, 
corymbose, many-flowered, toummer. I. sub-sessile, ovate or 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, cordate at base, coriaceous, puberu- 
lous beneath and on veins, or at length glabrous ; stipules ovate- 
lanceolate, leafy, reflexed. h. 4ft. Guatemala, 1844. Syn. 
Rogiera cordata (F. d. S. 754). 

R. ^atissima (most agreeable).* Jl. pinkish, sweet-scented, with 
a long tube and live lobes, disposed in dense, terminal, corymbi- 
form cymes, and not unlike those of the Laurestine. I. lanceo- 
late-elliptic. ' Mexico, 1866. A beautiful, cool stove shrub. 
(I. H. n. s. 424 ; F. d. S. 1570-1 and B. G. 490, under name of 
Rogiera gratissim.a.) 

R. hirsuta (hairy). /. yellow ; corolla tube externally hairy ; 
cymes axillary, corymbiform, shaggy -pilose, on peduncles as long 
as the leaves. July. I. elliptic or elliptic-oblong, 2in. to 5in- 
long, cuspidate, rounded or blunt at the base, hispidulous on both 
sides with scattered down ; stipules shaggy-pilose. h, 4ft. 
Jamaica, 1820. 

R. laurifolia (Laurel-leaved). Ji. brownish-yellow, fragrant ; 
corolla sub-rotate ; cymes in axillary, hoary -pubescent, racemi- 
form panicles. July. " I. elliptic-oblong, 3in. to 5in. long, pointed, 
glabrous ; stipules subulate -deltoid, villous within. h. 4ft. 
Jamaica, 1824. 

R. odorata (odorous).* Jl. bright vermilion, fragrant, in terminal, 
trichotomously compound corymbs ; pedicels hairy ; corolla 
salver-shapiid, with a narrow tube and a spreading limb. 
November. I. in opposite and rather remote pairs, ovate, acute 
or somewhat acuminate, entire, waved, on very short petioles. 
Stem straggling, with roimded, downy branches, h. 3ft. Cuba 
(said also to be Mexican), 1836. (B. 53 ; B. M. 3953 ; B. B,. 1905.) 
Syn. R. speciosa (L. B. C. 1893 ; P. M. B. ii. 242, v. 354). 

R. o, brevlflora (shorter-flowered). Jl. vermilion or bright 
orange-red, with a distinct yellow eye ; corolla shorter than in 
the type ; limb nearly iin. in diameter. West Indies. (B. M. 
6350.) 

R, Purdiei (Purdie's).* JL pale yellow, fragrant, iin. in diameter, 
crowded into terminal and axillary, rounded corymbs ; corolla 
with a thickened ring at the throat. Summer. I. Sin. to Sin. 
long, ovate-oblong or almost oblong-lanceolate, but obtuse, 
narrowed at base into the very short petiole, or suddenly (in the 
larger lower leaves) terminating in a small, cordate base ; midrib 
red above, h. 4ft. Columbia, 1867. An almost silky-pubescent 
shrub. (B. M. 5669.) 

R. racemosa (raceme-flowered). Ji. white ; cymes in axiUary, 
glabrous, racemiform, peduncled panicles. Summer. I. elliptic- 
oblong, 3in. long, pointed, glabrous ; stipules deltoid, vUlous 
within, h. 5ft. Jamaica, 1820. 

R. speciosa (showy). A synonym of R. odorata. 

R. tbyrsoidea (thyrse-flowered). Jl. rusty-yellowish, externally 
pubescent ; cymes in axillary, hoary-pubescent, pyramidal 
panicles. July. I. ovate or elliptic, 3in. to 6in. long, pointed, 
glabrous above, puberulous with scattered, minute down beneath ; 
stipules deltoid-subulate, strigose within, h. 6ft. Jamaica, 1819. 

R. versicolor (various-coloured). A synonym of R. amoena. 

RONNBERGIA (named in honour of M. Ronuberg, 
Director of Agriculture and Horticulture to the Minister 
of the Interior of Belgium). Ord. Bromeliacece. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a very distinct and 
remarkable, stove, perennial herb. For culture, see Bill- 
ber^ia. 

R. Morreniana (MoiTen's).* Jl. blue, very similar to those of 
Billbergia, disposed in a dense, spike-formed, terminal thyrse. 
I. large, entire, long-stalked, oblong, acuminate, sub-cordate at 
base, bright green, zonately or transversely marked with bars 
and spots of a very deep green. Stem erect. New Grenada, 
1874. (I. H. 1874, 177.) 

RONNOWIA. A synonym of Omphalea (which see): 

ROOF-FOII.. 

House -leek. 



Eiuskin's suggested name for the 



ROOT. 



Radix. 



ROOTERIRS. These are formed by arranging old 
roots of trees over a mound of soil, and inserting trailing 
plants, hardy Ferns, &c., to grow and cover them. Used 
as a screen, this arrangement is often most effectual ; 
and otherwise valueless tree-stumps may be utilised in 
place of stones, which are not always to be obtained, 
for making a rockery instead. One objection to Rooteries 
is that they often afford a hiding-place and home for 
numerous kinds of vermin. Rooteries may be piled up 
in almost any shape, and made to produce, when fur- 
nished, a good effect. 
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ROOT-CrKAFTIITG. See Grafting. 

BOOT-HAIRS. Attenuated, unicellular outgrowths, 
or hairs, from the newly-formed parts of a root. 

ROOTLET. A very slender root, or branch of a root. 

BOOT OP SCABCITT. A name applied to the 
Mangel-Wurzel (Beta vulgaris macrorhina). 
BOOT-FBUNING. See Frnning. 
BOOTSTOCE. See Bhizome. 

BOOT-SUCEEBS. Shoots which proceed from the 
root of a plant, and afford, in many instances, a method 
of increase. See Fropagation. 

BOFALA. A synonym of Boupala (which see). 

BOFE GBASS. See Bestio. 

BOSA (the old Latin name, from the Greek rhodon, 
which again is taken from the Arabic ward, a rose). 
Kose. Including Lowea. Okd. Rosacea^. An important 
genus of highly ornamental, mostly hsirdy, erect, sar- 
mentose, or tall climbing, glabrous, silky or glandular- 
pilose, usually prickly shrubs, dispersed over the whole 
temperate and sub-alpine regions of the Northern 
hemisphere, rare in America, extending South as far 
as Abyssinia, the East Indian Peninsula, and Mexico. 
About 250 species have been enumerated, and more than 
180 described as such, biit the number specifically dis- 
tinot is probably not more than thirty or forty. Flowers 
white, yellow, pink, or red, ample, showy, solitary or 
corymbose ; calyx ebracteolate, the tube globose, urceolate 
or ventrioose, the throat constricted, the lobes five, very 
rarely four, spreading, leafy, often pinnatiseot, deciduous 
or persistent, imbricated ; petals five, very rarely four, 
spreading ; stamens numerous, in many series, inserted on 
the disk, the filaments filiform ; carpels indefinite, rarely 
few, free ; styles exserted ; achenes numerous, included 
within the baccate tube of the calyx, which, in the fruiting 
state, is often edible. Leaves alternate, impari-pinnate, 
very rarely one-foliolate or consisting solely of connate. 




Fig. 383. Rose Leaf, showing Adnate Stipules. 

leafy stipules ; leaflets often serrated ; stipules sheathing 
at base, and adnate with the petioles (see Pig. 383). 

The enumeration of species described in this work is 
slightly modified from Mr. Baker's admirable " Classifica- 
tion of Garden Eoses," which appeared in the " Gardeners' 
Chronicle" of 1885. 

Analytical Key to the Groups. 

Leaves simple, exstipulate . . 1. Simplicifoli^. 

Leaves compound, stipulate. 
Styles forming a column, protruded) 

beyond the disk' i 

Styles not united nor protruded be-^ 

yond the disk. I 

Stipules nearly free, deciduous . . V 

Stipules adnate above the middle, 

persistent ■ • J 

DIACANTII.E.— Main prickles in pairs at the base of the leaves. 

Fruit persistently pilose 
Fruit glabrous.. 



2. Systyl*. 



3. Banksian*. 



4. Bracteat^e. 

5. cinnamome.e. 



HETERACANTiiyE.— Prickles scattered, numerous, passing 
gradually into aciculi and setie. 



Leaves not rugose ; large prickles long ) 
and slender ) 

Leaves rugose, coriaceous ; 
Drickles short and stout 



6. PlMPtNET.I,IFOLIyE. 

7. Centifoi.I/E. 



Bosa — continued. 
HoMOECANTHJi:.— Prickles scattered, comparatively few, sub.equal. 

Prickles slender ; leaves not glandular \ g viLLOSiE. 

below ) 

Prickles stout and hooked ; leaves not \ g c^^j^i^^^ 

glandular below / 

Leaves very glandular beneath . . 10. RUBIGINOS^. 

Group I. Simplicifoli^. 
simplicifolia 

Group II. SY.STYL.fE. 
abyssinica 
moschata 
multiflora 
pho3nicia 
repens 

sempervirens 
setigera 
stylosa 

Group III. Banksian^. 
Banksise 
Fortuneana 
microcarpa 
sinica 

Group IV. Bracteat.e. 
bracteata 
involucrata 

Group v. Cinnamome.e. 

In some of these there are only the pairs of prickles at the base 
of the leaves ; but in several of the species there are few or many 
aciculi in addition. 'These latter form a connecting link between 
Groups V. and VI. 

anserinsefolia 

blanda 

Carolina 

cinnamomea 

gymnocarpa 
umilis 
laxa 
lucida 
mlcrophylla 
nitida 
nutkana 
pisocarpa 
rugosa 
sericea 

Group VI. Pimpinellifoli^. 

acicularis 

alpina 

Ecse 

hemisphferica 

liibernica 

hispida 

involuta 

lutea 

macrophylla 

rubella 

spinosissima 

Webbiana 

Group VII. Centifoli*. 

centifolia 
damascena 
gallica 
turbinata 

Group VIII. Villos*. 

Hackeliana 
mollis 
orientalis 
tomentosa 

Group IX. Canin.e. 

alba 

canina 

iudica 

montana 

rubrifolia 

Group X. RubiginoSjE. 

ferox 

glutinosa 

micrantha 

rubiginosa 

sepium 

Throughout the vegetable kingdom, there is no genus 
which commands — and receives — so much attention from 
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Rosa — conHnued. 
hortioulttirists as that now under consideration. The Eose 
has been immortalised, from the most ancient times, by 
authors and poets of all countries. As the emblem of 
Youth, it was dedicated to Aurora ; of Love and Beauty, 
to Venus ; of Danger and Pngacity, to Cupid. It was 
given by the latter, according to classical writers, as a 
bribe to Harpoorates the God of Silence : hence, un- 
doubtedly, the origin of the common expression, " under 
the rose." The Eose is the national emblem of Eng- 
land. Apart from the value of the genus as an un- 
rivalled collection of the most beautiful floral objects, 
it forms an important factor in commerce. The raising of 
new varieties, &e., and the manufacture of rosewater and 
attar, give employment to thousands of persons. Rosa 
is also a prominent contributor to our Materia Medica : 
according to Dr. Lindley, " one of the most earnest de- 
fenders of its powers has not hesitated to assure the 
world that the Pharmacopoeia should be formed of Eoses 
alone" ! (Introduction to " Eosarum Monographia," 1820.) 
The Eose, is justly designated the Queen of Flowers. 
Its easy mode of propagation, its adaptability to meet the 
requirements of most cases where flowers are needed, and 
its general floriferous habit, under varied circumstances, 
are all well-known characteristics. In horticultural exhibi- 
tions, throughout the summer, Eoses are always largely 
represented, and many beautiful shows are limited almost 
exclusively to this one flower alone. For cut flowers, 
too, Eoses are unequalled, and they may be procured, 
under cultivation, at almost all seasons, especially the 
invaluable Tea section. For covering arbours, arches, 
walls, &c., the climbing varieties, which include a good 
selection, are admirably adapted ; while there are hosts 
of others, suitable for beds by themselves, mixed borders, 
culture in pots, and for any other purposes where their 
flowers can be admired. In some places, a Eose Garden 
is established, and planted with the various sections of 
the genus ; the original species, and those of more recent 
introduction, are available for affording much interest 
and beauty in wild gardens, and often for climbing up 
tall shrubs and trees ; several of the dwarf - growing 
ones are useful for rockeries. It is needless to attempt 
referring to all the purposes for which the Eose is so 
well adapted ; they are generally familiar, and numerous 
other books and periodicals refer to the subject in more 
lengthened terms than is necessary or even possible here. 
Many of the species are very beautiful, because of the 
numerous bright-coloured fruits, called "hips," which suc- 
ceed the flowers. Even the common Dog Eose (R. canina) 
is very ornamental in this respect; and the beautiful 
R. rugosa, where it succeeds, is covered with large fruits 
towards autumn, while it also continues more or less 
plentifuUy to keep flowering. The common Sweetbriar 
Eose, and many others, are familiar examples, because of 
their highly-coloured hips. 

Propagation. Eose propagation may be accomplished 
in many ways, namely, by seeds, cuttings, layers, suckers, 
and sports ; sometimes by division ; and very extensively 
by budding and grafting. 

Seeds. Eaising Eoses from seeds is a practice seldom re- 
sorted to except for obtaining new and improved varieties. 
As a rule, only an exceedingly small percentage of seedlings 
fulfil these conditions, now that good sorts are so numer- 
ous ; by far the largest majority will be found worthless. 
When seeds are to be saved, the hips must remain on the 
plant until quite ripe, when they should be gathered, dried 
in the sun, and afterwards rubbed out. The seeds may 
either be sown at once, or the hips may be kept whole, 
and stored in sand or soil, until spring. Eats and mice 
are very partial to the seeds, which they devour greedily ; 
it is, therefore, necessary to make provision, as far as 
possible, against their attacks. Birds are also destructive 
in the seed-bed, if this is in the open ground. Eose seeds 
may be sown in a warm, sheltered position in the open 
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air, or in pans or shallow boxes of sandy soil, which may 
afterwards be placed in a cold frame. The seeds vary 
a great deal in the time they take to germinate ; some 
seedlings appear the first season, many not until the 
second. The first autumn, all that are large enough 
to handle should be transplanted from 6in. to 12in. apart, 
according to their different sizes, and protection must be 
provided for these, and for others in seed-beds, throughout 
the winter. Seedling Eoses do not produce their first 
flowers at any fixed time ; some blossom in less than a 
year, but many more do so the second season, while others 
take a longer period. The first flowers indicate little 
beyond the colour; those which follow are often of far 
better substance and superior merit. 

Cuttings. Eoses of all kinds on their own roots 
are now much favoured, and propagation by means of 
cuttings may be successfully practised from spring 
until late in autumn. Formerly, the method chiefly 
adopted was by cuttings made of dormant shoots, and 
inserted in autumn ; and this is still extensively practised. 
The mode of procedure with ripened cuttings in autumn 
is very easily explained, and, if the cuttings are good 
and properly inserted, success is almost as certain as 
with cuttings of Gooseberries or Currants. Eose cuttings 
should be made from wood of the current year, which 
should be of medium strength, and well ripened. They 
may be cut from 9in. to 12in. in length, and if a heel 
can be obtained, so much the better, but this is not 
absolutely essential for striking them. The Hybrid 
Perpetuals, and any others which are equally as hardy as, 
or more than, these, may be inserted in the open ground. 
They should be placed about 6in. deep, and from 1ft. 
to lift, apart. The best plan is to dig the soil and 
insert cuttings as the work proceeds ; care must be 
taken to tread round them thoroughly, in order that 
frost may not lift them out. In preparing cuttings for 
insertion, none of the eyes should be removed, as fre- 
quently, when the upper portion of the cutting dies, 
shoots proceed from the joints beneath ground, and so 
the plant is safe. This is one of the advantages Eoses 
raised from cuttings always have over those worked on 
another stock, namely, that all the shoots thrown up at 
any time are those of the Eose itself, and if the upper 
branches are cut down by frost, in all probability the 
lower portion of the stem will escape injury. Occa- 
sionally,- after a sharp spell of frost, it wiU be necessary 
to tread round cuttings inserted in the previous autumn, 
to keep them firm and in position. Good plants will 
be ready for lifting in the course of a year, when they 
should be transferred to permanent positions for flowering. 
Cuttings of Tea-scented and other somewhat tender 
Roses, when inserted in autumn, will not succeed under 
the system above described ; they must be more care- 
fully treated, by being placed in pots of sandy soil, 
and provided with protection under glass. They may 
be dibbled in rather close, and merely kept in a cold 
frame through winter, during which time they will form 
a callus, and be ready for emitting roots when subjected 
to a little heat in spring. This valuable section is more 
generally propagated in summer ; but in autumn ripened 
cuttings may be procured from outside plants, when 
there are none grown, in pots. 

Cuttings of Eoses may be readily rooted at almost 
any time during summer, when suitable firm, partially- 
ripened growths can be obtained. The leaves at this 
season should be carefully preserved, and cuttings with 
two or three eyes may be successfully rooted. The first 
batch may generally be procured early in the season, from 
plants that have been forced, and none are better suited 
for propagating. If inserted, and placed in a close frame 
with a little heat, or on a slight hotbed, and kept moist 
and shaded, roots will, as a rule, soon be emitted, and the 
young plants may then be potted off singly, and still 
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grown on for a, time under similar conditions until they 
are sufficiently established to be inured to cooler quarters, 
gradually hardened, and eyentaally placed in the open 
air. At the middle, and towards the latter part, of 
summer, Eose cuttings, with leaves attached, may be 
readily rooted under what is termed cool treatment in 
the open air. A. shady position is essential, such as is 
frequently obtainable against the back wall of a forcing or 
other plant house which faces south. Bell or hand-glasses 
are often used; but a better plan is to prepare some 
sandy soil, and to use the framework of an ordinary rough 
box, about lOin. deep, and without either bottom or top. 
Place this on the border, should there be one, put in 
about 3in. of prepared soil, press it firm, and lay some 
sand over the surface. All this should be made ready 
before the cuttings are detached, as they are much 
injured if allowed to lie about, if only for a short 
time, before being inserted. Dibble them in rather close, 
and give a good watering afterwards ; make the top as 
nearly as possible air-tight, by fitting large panes of glass 
closely to cover it. On the north side of a lean-to house, 
if this situation is available, but little shading will be 
necessary, and it is best to leave the glass on without 
ever removing it until the cuttings show signs of making 
roots ; air may then be gradually admitted. The young 
plants may be lifted so soon as they are sufficiently 
established, potted up, and placed in a close frame for 
a few days ; afterwards harden, and get them well 
ripened before winter. 

Layers. Propagation by layering is a sure method of 
increasing dwarf or weeping EtOses that may be brought 
to the ground, but it is not extensively practised. By 
layering in June, and early in July, if suitable, firm 
wood of the current year can be obtained, the rooted 
plants may be detached the following autumn. When 
the work is deferred till later in the season, they are 
not usually ready for removal until the following year. 
Layering with a tongue is the most successful method. 
See Layering'. 

Slickers. Suckers are sometimes produced by Roses, 
and may be utilised for increasing stock, if desired. 
They should be ta.ken off in autumn, and planted out 
separately ; if there are no roots, some will generally 
form if the suckers are inserted rather deeply in sandy 
soil, and nursed a, little through winter. 

Sports. Several varieties have originated from sports 
that have been observed on Roses, as well as on many 
other plants, and which arise from some cause which 
seems to affect the colour more than any other quality. 
Sports cannot be artificially produced ; all that can be 
done is to perpetuate any which appear, and are worthy 
of it, by one of the ordinary methods of propagation. 

Division. Propagating Roses by division is not much 
practised, but it may be adopted with such as the Fairy 
Eose (B. indica minima), the Scotch Rose (B. spino- 
sissima), and a few others, which spread and grow, as 
it were, into bushes. 

Budding. This is the principal mode of propagating 
Roses, and the operation is one which may be success- 
fully carried out at the proper season, after a little 
practice, by almost anyone. Nurserymen who make Eoses 
a speciality have thousands budded annually. Various 
stocks are used, that most extensively employed being, 
perhaps, the common Dog Eose of the hedgerows. 
Stocks obtained from , the seed of this plant are also 
much favoured, in some establishments, for dwarf Eoses, 
particularly Teas. The Manetti is also largely em- 
ployed. For effecting a union, it is necessary that the 
stock be in a growing state, sufficiently so to allow of its 
bark separating freely from the wood beneath. The buds 
should be dormant, well matured, and preferably ob- 
tained from firm shoots that have borne flowers ; sappy 
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wood shoots are unsuitable. The latter part of June, 
and all through July, is the principal season for Rose- 
budding outside, as the stocks are then in a growing 
state, and plenty of buds are generally obtainable. Under 
glass, and with the stocks established in pots, it may 
be carried out extensively earlier in the season ; accord- 
ing as buds can be obtained, the stocks may be introduced 
into a slight warmth, and soon brought into proper con- 
dition. On the process of preparing and inserting buds, 
full information may be found under Budding, where 
also further remarks are made on the various stocks that 
are used for Eoses. 

Grafting. This is an effectual mode of Rose propa- 
gation ; the whip or splice method and crown-grafting are 
best suited, but the parts rarely unite so well as they 
do when budded. Cleft and saddle-grafting are also 
practicable. Stocks may be of the same sorts as those 
used for budding. The work is performed principally in 
January and February under glass, and in the open 
air during March. When the stocks are in pots, they 
may be started in a little heat, and so got in advance 
of the scions, which may be procured in about a fort- 
night afterwards from well-ripened, dormant trees out- 
side. After the grafts are inserted, the stocks should be 
returned to the same heat as that in which they have 
been growing, until a union between the parts has taken 
place, when they may be gradually hardened off and 
grown in cooler and more suitable quarters. For de- 
scription of the methods of grafting above named, see 
Grafting. 

CxTLTivATiON. To grow Eoses successfully, a rich 
soil must be provided, such as a, deep loam of a 
stiff rather than light nature, although the plants on 
their own roots will thrive better in rather light soils 
than will others worked on the common tall Briar or on 
seedling Briar stocks. The wild Eose grows naturally 
in heavy, clay land ; under cultivation, it is, con- 
sequently, best suited with strong soil of a rich nature. 
Shallow, sandy or gravelly soils are unsUited for Roses, 
and so, on the other hand, are any which are im- 
properly drained. In gardens where Rose-beds have 
to be formed in unfavourable situations, it is best to dig 
out the natural soil in the first place, and replace it with 
a properly-prepared compost ; or it may be that changing 
a portion will suffice. A depth of about IJft. should be 
provided for such strong-growing kinds as most of the 
Hybrid Ferpetuals, and a similar depth is advised for 
all Roses if it can be provided. The soil can scarcely 
be made too rich ; plenty of manure may be added 
when the ground is being prepared for planting, 
and an annual top-dressing in addition is generally 
found beneficial, and indeed necessary, in the pro- 
duction of good flowers. It may be applied with 
advantage soon after growth commences, in spring ; 
the flowering shoots are then pushing up, and need 
plenty of feeding from the root. Respecting situations, 
there are few in which some representative of this 
beautiful genus may not be grown successfully. It is 
not convenient, nor, perhaps, desirable, to attempt the 
formation of a Rose-garden in all gardens, even when 
they are extensive ; but beds of Roses may generally be 
introduced into flower - gardens and pleasure - grounds, 
and any quantity of plants, so far as circumstances and 
space admit, may be put into other positions without 
any fear being entertained of having too many. For 
cutting purposes, in private establishments, it is found 
a good plan to devote a portion of the kitchen garden 
to Rose-growing, where the ground can be well trenched 
previous to planting, and enriched with manure at any 
time when it is considered necessary. For a Eose- 
garden, an open situation is desirable, with a south or 
south-eastern aspect, and sheltered from other points, par- 
ticularly north and east. Climbing Roses are very 
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beautifvil, and generally very floriferous ; they may be 
employed with good effect for covering arches, arbours, 
pillars, &o., and also for training up trees and tall- 
growing shrubs. 

Transplanting of all the more hardy Eoses may best be 
done in October and November. Tea varieties, and any 
others of a tender nature, are generally not safe to with- 
stand the winter unprotected, and are consequently planted 
in spring. Dwarf plants should be allowed a space of 
from 2ft. to 3ffc. clear between them, standards not less 
than 3ft. Sometimes, both are planted alternately in 
beds. Eoses are better arranged by themselves in this 
way than intermixed with other plants ; and this remark 
also applies to the flowers when cut. It is so customary to 
find Eoses mixed with weU-nigh everything in the way of 
cut flowers that few persons keep them exclusively by 
themselves ; but it is only by doing so that their full 
beauty as out flowers may be seen The foliage, too, that 
belongs to plants from which the flowers have been cut 
seems to suit each so well individually that some of it 
should always be used ; the foliage, for instance, from Tea 
Eoses does not look well with Hybrid Perpetuals, that 
of neither sort of leaves will do for mixing with flowers 
from any of the species, and so forth. 

The pruning of different Eoses depends a good deal 
on the class to which they belong, the way in which 
they are trained, &c. Autumn and spring pruning are 
practised, the latter most extensively, especially since 
the springs of late years have been so precarious. If 
a shoot is shortened back in autumn, the eyes that 
are left, with the intention of their remaining dormant 
until the following spring, will often be excited into 
growth during winter, because of the prevalence of 
mild weather ; they then succumb to the flrst frost. 
Spring pruning may generally be performed from the 
middle to the end of March; but the season varies 
according to the weather and the state of the trees. 
The young shoots will frequently grow out several 
inches at the top ; and although this growth will have to 
be sacriflced, it would be unsafe to prune, unless the 
season were sufficiently advanced to insure the develop- 
ment of the eyes that are left, without injury from frost. 
Standard Hybrid Perpetuals have to be out rather severely 
to keep their heads within limits. All small shoots should 
be kept removed, and the strongest ones allowed plenty 
of space. Dwarf plants of this class may be allowed to 
grow more freely ; but the shoots must be kept thinned, 
in order that they may become thoroughly ripened. 
Badiy-ripened wood never bears good flowers ; it should, 
therefore, in pruning, be removed first, and afterwards 
other shoots which are misplaced or tend to cross each 
other and destroy the form and symmetry of the trees. 
Hybrid Perpetuals may be cut back to from four to 
eight eyes, according to their vigour and habit. Teas, 
in the open air, with a few exceptions, seldom grow 
very vigorously, and a thinning and slight shortening 
of the shoots are often all they need. Hardy Pillar and 
Climbing Eoses, such as varieties of R. sempervirens, 
may have their lateral growths shortened back after 
flowering; this admits light and air to the others left, 
and but little further pruning will be necessary in 
spring. If more vigorous shoots are required than those 
which develop, hard pruning to two or three eyes will 
cause their production. The amount of pruning which 
Eoses need, and the time and manner of performing the 
operation, are subjects very widely discussed, and upon 
which much difference of opinion exists. The principal 
conditions are : judgment on the part of the operator, a 
knowledge of the varied habits of Eoses, and treatment 
of each individually as its requirements suggest. 

Roses in Pots and under Glass. Greenhouses and 
conservatories without Eoses are rarely found, as, fortu- 
nately, no one with a cool glass house need be afraid of 
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inserting a plant to cover the back wall or a portion of 
the roof, if pot culture cannot be attempted. The Teas 
are especially well suited for pots, and also the Hybrid 
Perpetuals ; with a sufficient quantity of plants, and by 
forcing and management, flowers may be obtained nearly 
or quite the whole year through. Plants for pot culture 
are best on their own roots — that is, raised from cuttings 
or layers — but others worked on Manetti stocks or seed- 
ling Briars are available. They may be grown from the 
first in pots, or lifted from the open ground, in September 
or October, and potted. A rich compost of turfy loam 
should be provided, with some decayed manure, charcoal, 
and, if convenient, a few Jin. crushed bones intermixed. 
If the plants are intended for forcing, they should be 
established in pots at least for a season ; the flowers 
seldom develop properly on those lifted only a short 
time from the open ground. The Hybrid Perpetuals may 
be plunged outside during winter, or until required for 
forcing, and protected with dry litter or bracken ; the 
Teas should be placed for safety in a cool house or pit. 
As the growth allowed in pots must .be somewhat limited, 
close pruning will be necessary, particularly in the early , 
stages of training, and the shoots must always be kept 
well thinned by summer disbudding. Established plants 
do not need repotting every year ; if their roots are 
healthy and not pot-bound, a top-dressing of rich soil some- 
times answers better than potting, and liquid manure 
may be given when the flowers are developing. 

For forcing Eoses to flower in early spring, artificial 
heat is necessary, and the plants should have been grown 
some time previously in pots, as already noted. After 
being pruned and otherwise prepared, a portion may be 
introduced into a little heat during December, or early 
in January. About 50deg. at first will suffice, but when 
growth commences, and the days lengthen, this may 
gradually be raised to about 65deg., with plenty of air 
on all favourable occasions. Syringing may be practised 
daily until the flowers begin to expand, when the plants 
may be transferred to a cool greenhouse, unless they are 
only required for providing cut flowers, when they should 
be subjected to a cool temperature and plenty of air. 
After flowering, the plants may be placed in a sunny 
position outside until the autumn, but they must not 
be neglected in watering : the proper maturation of the 
wood for the succeeding year must be one of the main 
objects in view. 

Other methods of growing Eoses have to be adopted 
when the plants are trained to a greenhouse roof 
or rafter. For this purpose, they are best planted 
in a prepared border, which may usually be made 
inside the house ; good soil and drainage must be pro- 
vided here, as in other situations. Nurserymen supply 
pot plants specially grown with long shoots for train- 
ing ; or the growths may be easily trained up, if a 
light, suitable position can be provided, which, however, 
is not always convenient when stages and hot-water 
pipes come in ' the way. Eoses permanently planted 
under glass must be allowed their full season of rest 
all the winter ; their roots should then be kept mode- 
rately dry, but almost any quantity of water may be 
given during the summer. Thinning of the numerous 
flowerless shoots which appear must be constantly at- 
tended to in the growing season. This will admit light 
and air, and prevent the necessity of removing the large 
quantity of wood at pruning time that would otherwise 
be necessary. Many climbing varieties of Tea Eoses 
are unsurpassed amongst greenhotise climbers during 
spring and summer. 

Fungi. Several species of Fungi, belonging to widely 
different groups, are parasitic upon the living leaves and 
young branches of cultivated Eoses, and many others are 
found growing upon dead and withered parts of the 
plants. The latter do not need further mention, though 
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possibly some of them may be injurious, in their younger 
stages, to living parts of the Eose-plants. The most 
generally hurtful of all the true parasitic Tungi is Bose 
Blight, which is one of the so-called Mildews, and belongs 
to the group of Erysiphem {see Mildew and Oidium). 
Its scientific name is Sphcerotheca pannosa, but it differs 
generically from JErysiphe in little save that in each of 
the minute, black peritheoia scattered over the mycelium 
there is only one ascus. In this lie eight oral spores. 
8. pannosa grows on all young parts of plants in the 
form of a dense, pale grey, velvety coat, covering large 
patches of the surface. The parts attacked by it are 
much altered in appearance, the leaves becoming blistered 
and twisted, and the flower-stalks and calyces swollen and 
distorted. An account of the structure of the Fungi in 
this family will be found under the headings quoted 
above. 8. pannosa is found to grow also on the Peach. 
The application of powdered sulphur, or of weak solu- 
tion of sulphide of potassium, will destroy the Fungus 
without injury to the host-plant. 

Another kind of Mildew has been observed on the 
lower surface of the leaves of Eoses in conservatories. 
This also forms grey patches, but they are less ex- 
tensive and far less dense than in the former species. 
Irregular, brownish spots appear on the upper surface 
of the leaves; they extend over the leaves, which soon 
wither. These are the work of Peronospora sparsa, 
and bear scattered conidiophores, or slender, branched 
stalks, on which oval conidia are produced, on the tips 
of the branches. No remedy is known for this Fungus ; 
and all parts that bear it should be cut off and de- 
stroyed. See Peronospora. 

The Eose Rust {Uredo or Lecythea Eosoe) and the 
Eose Brand (Phragmidium mucronatum) are believed 
to be forms of a single species of Fungus, the Uredo 
being the summer form of spore, and the Phragmidium 
the autumn form, or teleutospore. Both forms occur 
scattered in small masses on the lower surface of the 
leaves ; indeed, they grow on the same patches of my- 
celium ; but the Brand appears later in the season. The 
Eust consists of pale yellow, one-celled, round or oval 
bodies, covered with very fine, prickly warts. The Brand 
is made up of very different spores, since each is formed 
of a row of from four to nine cells, which have a brown, 
warty outer coat. Each spore is borne on a long stalk, 
thickened below ; and each ends, at the tip, in a long, 
conical, colourless papilla or outgrowth. This Fungus 
is seldom dangerous to Eoses ; but it renders the leaves 
unsightly. Unfortunately, no cure is known ; hence, it 
is advisable to remove and to burn such leaves as show 
traces of the Fungus, to prevent it from spreading to 
healthy plants. See Fhragmidiiim. 

Another Fungus that, at times, renders the leaves of 
Eoses unsightly, is that known as Asteroma Bosw, Lib. 
{Actinonema Rosce, Fr.), which forms dark purplish-brown 
spots, with the appearance of fibres radiating from the 
centre of each. In the spots lie scattered, dark pycnidia, 
containing two-celled spores. This Fungus is probably 
only an immature condition of some unknown pyreno- 
mycetous Fungus. To prevent any extension of the 
slight harm done by it, remove and burn affected leaves. 

The leaves are liable to become covered, on the upper 
surface, with a sooty deposit, imperfect conditions of 
species of Capnodiv/m. C. Persoonii has been recorded 
from Eoses on the Continent ; but probably the species 
varies. The Fungus grows chiefly in the secretions of 
the Aphides so common on Eoses ; the dark crust ob- 
structs access of light and air to the leaves. The best 
remedy is to get rid of the Aphides, and to clean the 
leaves, and keep them clean by syringing or sponging. 

Insects. In Kaltenbaoh's " Pflanzenfeinde," nearly 
100 species of insects are recorded as more or less 
hurtful to Eoses, i.e., by feeding upon them as larvse or 
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as perfect insects; and to that number many more 
could now be added. Hence, only such as are markedly 
hurtful to these favourite flowers are selected for notice 
here. 

The roots may, at times, be damaged by larvse of 
Cockchafers, and other subterranean foes ; but these need 
not detain us. The larvEe of Agrilus viridis feed below 
the bark on stems of Eoses, usually close to the origin 
of a branch. The beetles are from iin. to fin. long, 
rather narrow, and brassy-green or blue ; they are not 
uncommon in the South of England. 

The twigs and young leaves are much injured by 
Aphides or Green Plies, of which five species are recorded, 
with descriptions and coloured figures, in Buckton's 
"British Aphides," as feeding on Eoses. Of these. 




Fig. 381. Aphis (Siphonophora) Rosju—a, Line showing 
the natural length. 

Siphonophora Bosm (see Fig. 384), S. rosarum., and 
S. dirhoda, are often very plentiful on Sweet Briar and 
on the Cabbage Eose, and also attack the wild Dog Eose. 
Evergreen Roses seem less liable to be injured by them. 
The other kinds of Aphides are less evidently hurtful. 
All of them may be treated in the same way. The reme- 
dies recommended under Aphides will be found useful. 
It is desirable to keep the plants as free as possible 
from these insects, alike because of the sap they ab- 
stract, and because of their excretions covering the leaves 
and obstructing the functions of the latter, as well as 
affording a medium for the growth of dark-coloured 
Fungi, which still further interfere with the welfare of 
the plants. The larvse of a small Moth (Spilonota 
roborata), and those of a Sawfly (Poscilosoma candi- 
daium), bore into the pith of Eose-branches from 
May to July, of course killing them, and causing the 
leaves on them to wither. The latter insect has 
been observed near Oxford by Prof. Westwood, but is, 
fortunately, rare. The infested branches should be cut 
off and destroyed while still tenanted by the larvse. 
The leaves of Eose-bushes are devoured by numerous 
insects, mostly Moths and Sawflies. Of the larger Moths, 
there may be named the Iiackey Moth, the Gold-tail 
Moth and its allies (see Iiiparis), the Vapourer Moth 
(see Orgyia antiq.ua), the Bufftip Moth {Pygoera 
biKephala), the Winter Moth (GheimMtohia brumata), 
and the Barred Yellow Moth {Cidaria fulvata). Each 
of these, save the last, wiU be found described under 
the headings quoted. Cidaria fulvata is a Geometer, 
about lin. in spread of wings, with a slender body. It 
is yellow, with a broad, brown, angled band crossing the 
front wings, and a pale, triangular spot at the tip, 
bordered below by a short, dark streak. The larvaa of 
these moths should be shaken or picked off the bushes, 
collected, and destroyed. Those of the Winter Moth 
live between leaflets united by threads of silk. The 
females of this very destructive species are unable to fly, 
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since their wings are too small to be of use.. Henoe, 
they can be prevented from reaching the buds to lay 
their eggs in them, if the stems and siapports of the 
plants have a belt of any sticky substance (e.g., tar, 
alone or mixed with grease) smeared on them, and occa- 
sionally renewed between November and January, since 
it is at this season that the moths emerge from the 
pupse in the soil. 

Among the smaller Moths, a good many species of 
Tortricina (which see) feed in leaves of Eoses, either 
joining the leaflets by means of silk threads, or rolling 
them up in tubes, in which the larvse live. They may 
either become pupse in these shelters, or may lower 
themselves, when fuU-fed, to the soil, in which they 
become pupse. The larvse have the habit of lowering 
themselves by silk threads when the branches are jarred, 
and advantage may be taken of this habit by placing 
something below to catch them. Among the commoner 
and more harmful are Lozot(snia rosana, Pardin tri- 
punctana, Croesia Bergmanniana, and Peronea varie- 
gana; but a good many others might be named which 
feed on Eoses, as well as on other plants. The larvae 
of all have much the same habits, and it would occupy 
too much space to proceed here to distinguish them 
from one another. In the large group of moths known 
as Tineina {see Moths), there are a good many that 
live on Eoses. Some of these live in the same manner 
as the Tortricina ; but the larvse of others, belonging to 
the genera Nepticula, Tischeria, &c., mine between the 
surfaces of the leaflets, and disfigure them with pale, 
wavy lines or blotches. These mines do comparatively 
little injury to the plants. When desirable, the larvse 
may be killed in them by pressure between the finger 
and thumb, and the numbers may thus be kept down. 

The Sawflies (Tenthredinidcs) are frequently far more 
hurtful than the Moths to Eose-bushes, and the number 
of kinds which, as larvse, feed on the leaves of Eoses, 
either entirely or partially, is pretty large. For an 
account of these insects, and of the remedies to be em- 
ployed, see Rose Sawflies. 

Several gall-flies make galls upon the young twigs and 
on the leaves : for an account of these, see Rose Galls, 
Typlilocyba Bosm, a small insect nearly related to the 
Frog-hopper {Aphrophora spumaria), is often plentiful 
in all stages on, and is hurtful to, Eoses, as well as to 
Apple-trees. Frequently, large numbers of these insects 
are to be found on the lower surfaces of the leaves. 
They are about ^in. long, pale yellow or whitish, with 
brown feet; the front wings transparent, rarely yellow 
along the edges ; hind wings milky white. The best 
remedy is said to be the removal and burning of all 
superfluous branches in early spring. 

The flowers are often gnawed and damaged by Beetles ; 
of these, the worst are the Bosechafer (which see), 
and the Bracken Clock {Phyllopertha horticola, see Fig. 




Fig. 385. Bracken Clock (Phyllopertha horticola)— a Foot 
much magnified. 

385), both of which are addicted to eating out the 
stamens and pistils of Eoses, Strawberries, fruit-trees, 
&c. P. horticola is peculiarly abundant in the North. 
It is about Jin. to ^in. long, green or blue, and pubescent, 
with rusty-red or bluish-black wing-cases, and a pitted 



Rosa — continued. 
thorax. Where troublesome, the insects may be shaken 
off the bushes on dull days, and readily captured ; on 
fine days, they are too active to permit of this remedy. 

R. abysslnlca (Abyssinian), fl. white; calyx and peduncles 
thickly downy. Jane. I., leaflets shortly stalked, broader 
towards the point than at the base ; petioles very rough with 
unequal glands and bristles. Prickles very numerous and strong. 
Otherwise resembling R. seTnpervirens. Abyssinia. (L. R. 13.) 

R. aclcularis (needle-prickled).* Jl. pale blush, solitary, fragrant ; 
calyx tube naked ; sepals somewhat divided, hairy, longer than 
the tube ; petals obovate, emarginate, spreading, shorter than 
the sepals ; bracts ovate, convex. June. fr. yellowish-orange, 
obovate. I. dense, opaque, very glaucous ; leaflets about seven, 
oval, convex, slightly rugose, simply serrated ; stipules narrow ; 
petioles naked or a little hairy. Branches erect, clothed with 
slender, straight prickles and a few bristles, h. 8ft. North tem- 
perate zone, 1805. (L. E. 8.) 

R. alba (white).* Jl. white or delicate blush, gratefully fragrant ; 
sepals pinnate, reflexed. June and July. fr. scarlet or blood- 
coloured, oblong, unarmed. I., leaflets oblong, glaucous, nearly 
naked above, simply serrated. Prickles nearly straight or falcate, 
slender or strong ; bristles none. h. 4ft. to 7ft. Of garden 
origin, 1597. Of this plant, which Mr. Baker regards as pro- 
bably a cross between R. canina and R. gallica, there are 
many varieties. 

R. alpina (alpine).* fl. pink or rose-red, solitary ; sepals undi- 
vided, spreading ; petals obcordate, concave ; peduncles after 
flowering deflexed, and, as well as the calyx, hispid or smooth. 
June. /r. orange-red, ovate or rarely sub-globose, .pendulous, 
more or less elongated. I., leaflets five to eleven, ovate or 
obovate, argutely or doubly serrated. Young stems prickly ; old 
ones usually naked, h. 3ft. Europe, 1683. Of this species there 
are several varieties. R. pendulina is a form with a smooth 
calyx and elongated, hispid peduncles. R. pyrenaica is a form 
with calyx and peduncles hispid. (B. M. 6724.) 

R. anserlnaefolia (Anserina-leaved). Ji. white, in few or many- 
flowered corymbs, shortly pedicellate ; sepals caudate-acuminate, 
deciduous. Summer, fr. smooth, iin. in diameter. I. lin. to 
3in. long; leaflets broadly elliptic, obtuse, simply serrated, ^in. 
to |in. long ; petioles slender. Branches with few or many un- 
equal, stout, compressed, hooked prickles, h. 10ft. Orient. 
Plant sub-scandent. 

R. arvensis (field-loving). A synonym of R. repens. 

R. Banksise (Lady Banks').* Jl. white and very double, nodding, 
numerous, small, weakly but pleasantly scented ; calyx tube 
hemispherical ; sepals entire, pointed ; peduncles naked, very 
slender. June, i., leaflets one to five, flat, oblong-lanceolate, 
obtuse, often waved, simply serrated, very hairy at base of middle 
nerve ; petioles naked, rarely hairy. Branches unarmed, weak, 
climbing, h. 20ft. China, 1809. (B. M. 1924 ; B. R. 397.) 

R. B. lutea (yellow). A yellow-flowered variety. (B. E. 1105.) 

R. berberifolla (Berberis-leaved). A synonym of R. simplmfolia. 

R. blanda (charming).* Jl. rose-coloured, one to three ; calyx tube 
and peduncles smooth and glaucous. May and June. fr. globose. 
I., leaflets flve to seven, oval or oblong, obtuse, pale on both sides 
and minutely downy or hoary beneath, serrated ; stipules large. 
h. 1ft. to 3ft. North America. Plant nearly unarmed, or with 
scattered, straight, deciduous prickles. Syns. R. fraxinifolia 
(B. E. 458), R. Woodsii (B. E. 976). 

R. bracteata (large-bracted).* Macartney Eose. Jl. white, large, 
solitary, terminal ; calyx, as well as the short peduncles, densely 
tomentose ; bracts large, surrounding the biise of the calyx. 
July. I., leaflets, five to nine, obovate, slightly serrated, shining, 
glabrous ; stipules nearly free, bristly. Branches erect, tomen- 
tose, armed with strong, recurved, often twin, prickles, h. 2ft. 
China, 1795. 

R. b. scabrinscula (slightly scabrous). Branches bristly; 
prickles smaller than in the type, nearly straight. (B. M. 1377, 
under name of R. bracteata.) 

R. Brunonli (Brown's). A synonym of R. inoschata. 




Fig. 386. EOSA canina. 

R, canina (canine).* Dog Eose. Jl. usually pink, sometimes 
solitary, or with many in a cluster ; sepals usually naked, re- 
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flexed, pinnate ; styles free or nearly so, hirsute. June to 
August, fr. ovoid, urceolate, or sub-globose, the mouth of the 
disK conspicuous. Z., leaflets eglandular (rarely, except on the 
midrib and veins beneath), glabrous or thinly hairy, acute, very 
sharply toothed. Branches lonp, arching. A. 6ft. to 8ft. Europe 
(Britain), Orient. " Varieties innumerable: 150 are treated as 
species in D^s^glise's ' Catalogue of the Eoses of Europe and Asia.' 
One series of forms has erect, sub-persistent sepals, and another 
leaves slightly glandular beneath" (Baker). See Fig. 386. 

R. Carolina (Carolina). Swamp Rose. Jl. pink, numerous, corym- 
bose; calyx with leaf-like appendages, and, as well as the 
peduncles, glandular-bristly. June to September, fr. depressed- 
globular, somewhat bristly. l.y leaflets five to nine, elliptical, 
often acute, dull above, pale beneath ; stipules narrow. Stems 
4ft. to 7ft. high, armed with stout, hooked prickles, not bristly. 
North America, 1726. (L. R. 4.) 

R. centifolia (hundred-leaved).* Cabbage Rose. Ji. rose-purple, 
odorous, large ; sepals spreading ; petals inflexed ; peduncles 
and calyx glandular- viscous. June and July. Jr. ovate, some- 
what pulpy, fragrant, l.y leaflets five to seven, ovate, flat, simply 
serrated, glandular on the margins, rather flaccid, slightly pilose 
beneath. Prickles scattered, nearly straight, scarcely dilated at 
base. h. 3ft. to 6ft. Orient, 1596. This species and its varieties 
have given rise to innumerable handsome garden Roses. 




Fig. 387. Rosa centifolia muscosa. 

R, c. muscosa (mossy).* Moss Rose. Jl. rose or white ; petals 
inflexed ; peduncles and calyx glandular-mossy. I., leaflets ovate, 
flat, simply serrated. Prickles unequal, small, numerous. See 
Fig. 387. 

R. c. parviflora (small-flowered). Jl. purple, smaller than in 
the type, solitary, very double, overtopped by. the young shoots ; 
sepals ovate, pointed- L, leaflets small, stiff, ovate, acute, flat, 
very finely and simply toothed. 

R. c. pomponia (Pompone). Pompone Rose. A dwarf form, 
having small flowers and leaves. See Fig. 388. 

R. clnnamoinea (Cinnamon -like). Jl. pale or bright red, solitary 
or two or three together ; sepals very narrow, longer than the 
concave, obcordate petals. May. fr. red, globose or spherical- 
ovate. I., leaflets five to seven, oval-oblong, simj^ly serrated, 
cinereous -pubescent beneath ; stipules of the sterile branches 
linear-oblong;, those of the flowering branches dilated above, 
with spreading auricles. Prickles twin, falcate, the larger ones 
subulate, the smaller ones bristly and not glandular, h. 6ft. 
Europe and North Asia. 

R. c. dahurica (Dahurian). This resembles the type, but the 
stipules are narrow, and the prickles long and spreading. 

R. c. majalls (May). Prickles of the flowering branches solitary, 
recurved. A small form, 

R. damascena (Damascus),* Damask Rose. Jl. white or red, 
large, more or less corymbose, sweet-smelling ; calyx, as well as 
the peduncles, glandular-hispid, viscous ; sepals reflexed. June 
and July. fr. ovate, pulpy. I., leaflets five to seven, ovate, 
rather rigid, oblong in bud. Prickles numerous, unequal, dilated 
towards the base. h. 2ft. to 4ft. Orient, 1573. A parent of many 
beautiful garden forms. 

R, d. variegata (variegated), fl. densely paniculate-corymbose. 
L, leaflets somewhat round-ovate, variegated with yellow, pu- 
bescent on the margins. 



Rosa — continued. 
R. Ecse (Mrs. Eca Aitchison's). Jl. golden, solitary, less than lin. 
In diameter. Summer. Jr. globose, glabrous, shining, crowned 
by the reflexed calyx segments. I. small ; leaflets five to nine, 
slightly glandular. Afghanistan. A much -branched, dwarf, very 
prickly shrub. (J. L. S. xix. 8.) 




Fig. 388. Rosa centifolia pomponia. 

R. Eglanteria (Eglantine), of Linneeus. A synonym of R. lutea. 

R. Eglanteria (Eglantine), of Miller. A synonym of R. rubi- 
ginosa. 

R, ferox (fierce). Jl. terminal, aggregate in twos or threes, rarely 
solitary ; sepals pinnatifld, at length deflexed, deciduous ; petals 
white, yellowish at base ; peduncles short, glandular-hispid. 
June. fr. blood-coloured, naked, sub-globose. I., leaflets five to 
seven, ovate or roundish- ovate, glandularly biserrate, nearly 
glabrous fabove, copiously glandular beneath. Branches erect ; 
prickles thick, very unequal, dilated at base, hooked. North 
Asia. Plant dwarf and much-branched. 

R. ferox (fierce), of Lawrence. A synonym of E. rugosa. 




Fig. 389. Rosa gallica var. 

R. Fortuneana (Fortune's), fi. white, double, about 3in. in 
diameter, solitary, on short, bristly peduncles ; sepals ovate, un- 
divided ; petals loosely and irregularly arranged. June. I., leaf- 
lets three to five, ovate-lanceolate, finely serrated, thin, bright 
green, shining on both sides ; stipules small, subulate, deciduous. 
Branches slender, sparingly armed with small, falcate prickles. 
China, 1846. A scrambling, hybrid shrub, of which jR. xtidica is 
one of the parents. 

R. I^axinlfolia (Ash-leaved). A synonym of R. hlanda. 
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R. gallioa (French)* Jl. varying from red to crimson, double 
or semi-double, erect; sepals spreading; peduncles and calyx 
glandular-hispid, somewhat viscous. June and July. fr. sub- 
globose, very coriaceous. L, leaflets five to seven, coriaceous, 
rigid, ovate or lanceolate, deflexed ; stipules narrow, divaricate at 
apex. Prickles unequal, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Europe and Western 
Asia. A very variable plant. See Fig. 389. (B. M. PI. 104.) 
B. arvina and li, kybnda ai-e probably hybrids between this 
species and R. repens. 




Fig. 390. Rosa Noisettiana. 

R. g. Agatha. Agatha Rose, Jl. purple, small, very double ; 
sepals more or less pinnate ; outer petals spreading, inner ones 
concave. 

R. g, inermis (unarmed). Jl. purple, double ; calyx tube cam- 
panulate ; sepals shoi"tly and simply pinnate ; peduncles scarcely 
glandular. Branches smooth, glabrous. 

R. g. pumila (dwarf), fi. red, single ; peduncles and calyx his- 
pidulous-glandular, dark. I. roundish-ovate, rarely lanceolate, 
more or less keeled ; stipules very narrow. Branches more or less 
prickly. (J. F. A. 198, under name of R. puTnUa.) 

R. glutinosa (glutinous). Jl. pale blush, small, solitary, on short, 
bristly-viscid stalks. June. Jr. scarlet, without bracts, prickly, 
crowned bjr the hoary sepals. I. hoary; leaflets three to seven, 
flat, roundish, small, coarsely serrated, glandular and viscid ; 
stipules much dilated upwards ; petioles sparsely prickly. 
Prickles on old stems unequal, falcate, h. 2ft. Orient, 1821. 
(S. F. G. 482.) 

R. gracilis (slender). A synonym of R, involuta Sabini. 

R. gymnocarpa (naked- fruited), fi. red, remarkably small, soli- 
tary or sometimes in pairs ; calyx segments ovate, simply acumi- 
nate, deciduous. June. fr. red, the size of a small pea, smooth, 
and naked. I., leaflets five to nine, glabrous, rather distant, oval, 
sharply and doubly glandularly serrated. Branches glabrous, 
furnished with scattered, weak prickles, h. 1ft. to 4ft. California. 

R. Hackeliana(Hackers). Ji. pink, minute, solitary, very shortly 
pedunculate ; sepals undivided or pinnatitid. June. Jr. ovate- 
spherical, glandular-bristly. I., leaflets flve to seven, small, some- 
what elliptic-orbicular, obtuse, simply serrulated, tomentose on 
both sides, densely so beneath ; stipules ovate-oblong, dilated. 
Prickles nearly straight or often hooked and dilated at base. 
South Europe. A dwarf species. 

R. hemisphserica (hemispherical).* fi. yellow, solitary, shortly 
pedunculate ; .calyx tube hemispherical ; sepals lanceolate, almost 
undivided; petals obovate. July. fr. erect, globose. L, leaflets 
five to seven, obovate, paler beneath and pubescent on the nerves, 
somewhat biserrate ; petioles, as well as the peduncles, slightly 
spiny. A. 3ft. Orient, 1629. Syn. R. sulphurea (B. R. 46). 

R. bibernica (Irish), fi. pale pink, few or many ; sepals leafy, 
persistent ; peduncles naked. June and July. fr. erect, globose 
naked. I., leaflets simply serrated, glaucous - green above, 
thinly hairy on the nerves beneath ; petioles pubescent ; stipules 
nearly naked on the back, the auricles gland- ciliated. Branches 
short ; prickles rather crowded, gradually passing into bristles. 
h. 2ft. Britain. (Sy. En. B. 463.) Perhaps a hybrid between 
R. canina and R. spinosissima. In the variety cordifolict the 
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peduncles are bristly and glandular, while in glabra they are 
naked. 

R. hispida (hispid), fi. white, with a faint tinge of yellow, soli- 
tary ; sepals lanceolate, cnspitlate ; petals oval, very obtuse ; 
peduncles thickened at apex. June. fr. black, lar^^e, globose, 
glabrous. Z., leaflets seven, oval, serrated with acuminate teeth, 
glabrous ; petioles unarmed. Branchlets hispid-prickly, h. 3ft. 
1780. A garden plant. (B. M. 1570.) Syn. R. lutencens (L. R. 9). 

R. humilis (dwarf), fi. j-ale bhish, usually in pairs; sepals 
ovate, with a narrow point, their edges cottony; bracts pointed, 
somewhat hairy. June to August. L, leaflets usually five, some- 
what shining, lanceolate, acuminate, finely toothed ; stipules 
naked, very narrow. Branches slender, reddish-brown, armed 
with a pair of needle-shaped prickles under the stipules. North 
America. A low, weak, spreading species. 

R. hystrix (bristly). A variety of R. sinica. 

R. indica (Indian).* Blush, Common China, or Monthly Rose. 
fi. red, very numerous, usually semi-double ; calyx tube naked ; 
sepals nearly simple, acuminate, deciduous, glandular outside ; 
petals obcordate, concave. All seasons, fr. scarlet, obovate. 
l. shining, without pubescence ; leaflets three to five, even, 
elliptic, acuminate, nearly simply crenate -serrate, dark green 
above, glaucous beneath; petioles rough with bristles and little, 
hooked prickles ; stipules very narrow, subulate. Branches stout, 
armed with brown, hooked prickles, h. 4ft. to 20ft. Native 
country not clearly known. 1789. R. borbonica is probably a 
hybrid between R. indica and R. gallica ; R. Noisettiana (see 
Fig. 390) and R. Temauxiaim, between R. indica and R. mos- 
cliata ; R. reclinata, between R. indica and R. alpina ; R. rvga, 
between R. i. fragrans and R. repens; and R. Fortuneana, of 
Lemaire (L. J, F. 361), is doubtless also a hybrid of which 
R. indica is one of the parents. 

R. 1. anemonseflora (Anemone-fiowered). fi., calyx highly 
glabrous. I., leaflets ovate-lanceolate, argutely serrated. 

R. i. caryophylla (Clove-leaved), fi. rose, sub-paniculate ; petals 
cucuUately innexed. I., leaflets ample, slender. 




FIG. 391. Flowering Branchlet of Rosa indica flore- 

PLENO. 

R. i. flore-pleno (double-flowered). This only differs from the 
type in having double flowers. See Fig. 391. There are a large 
number of garden varieties in cultivation. 

R. 1. fragrans (fragrant). Sweet-scented Chinese Rose, ^.rose- 
coloured, semi-double, fragrant ; peduncles thickened, fr. ovate. 
I. , leaflets three to five, ample ; stipules fringed or entire. Stem 
firm ; prickles strong. 

R. i. longifoHa (long-leaved), /.rose, almost single; peduncles 
rather rough. I., leaflets three to five, long-lanceolate. Stems 
firm, nearly unarmed. 

R. i. minima (smallest).* /., petals obovate, acuminate. ?., leaflets 
ovate, obtuse, purplish. Stem and branches prickly and bristly, 
or nearly glabrous. (B. M. 1762, under name of R. semperfiorens 
Tninima.) Syn. R. Lawrenceana (B. R. 538). There are d,ouble- 
flowered forms of this which now generally pass under the name 
of *' Fairy Rose." 

R. i, semperfiorens (ever - flowering), fi. pui-ple, on flliform 
peduncles; sepals elongated, sub - appendiculate. ?., leaflets 
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slender, lanceolate or ovate. Stem and branches slender and 
weak, prickly or unarmed. (B. M. 284, under name of JR. semper- 
fiorens ; S. E. B. 91, under name of R. indica.) 

R. involucrata (large-inyolucred). fl. white, fragrant, 2in. to 
3in. in diameter, solitary or shortly corymbose, rarely axillary and 
longer pedicelled ; calyx tube unarmed ; petals retuse ; bracts 
large, lanceolate. July, fr, globose, densely tomentose. I. 3in. 
to 4in. long ; leaflets three or four pairs, liin. long or less, elliptic 
or oblong, acute or acuminate, finely serrated ; stipules small, 
laciniate. Branchlets and inflorescence - densely tomentose ; 
prickles straight, often in stipular pairs. A. 3ft. India, 1818. 
(B. E. 739 ; L. E. 1, under name of R. Lyelli.) 

R. Involnta (involute). Jl. white or pink ; sepals leafy, persistent, 
densely glandular on the back ; peduncles densely bristly. June 
and July. fr. red, globose, sparingly produced. I., leaflets 
doubly serrated, glabrous or pubescent and glandular beneath ; 
petioles and stipules densely glandular and ciliated. Branches 
sometimes arching ; prickles scarcely curved, crowded, gradually 
passing into bristles, h. 2ft. Europe (principally Britain). A 
very variable species, of which there are many distinct forms. 
The following may be mentioned ; 

R. i. Sabini (Sabin's). Jl., calyx tube sub-globose, more or less 
bristly ; sepals pinnate, /r. sub-globose. !., leaflets with copious, 
compound serratures, thinly pubescent above ; petioles (and 
peduncles) densely hairy, glandular, and bristly. Prickles 
straight, ^in. long. This is tne commonest form of the species. 
Syn. R. gracilis. 

R. i. Wilsoni (Wilson's), fl.^ calyx tube almost glabrous ; sepals 
nearly simple, fr, sub-obovoid. I., leaflets often cordate, terminal, 
large, glabrous above, the ribs thinly hairy and nearly glandless 
beneath, the serratures simple. Prickles as in R. i. SaMni. 
(Sy. En. B. 464.) 

R. laevigata (smooth). A synonym of R. sinica. 

R. Lawrenceana (Lawrence's). A synonym of R. itidica minima. 

R. laxa (loose). Jl. solitary ; calyx tube roundish, hairy, some- 
times underset with floral leaves ; sepals entire, silky ; petals 
white, yellowish at base, somewhat cordate ; peduncles very short, 
hairy. July. fr. roundish. I. pendent ; leaflets oblong-elliptic, 
doubly serrated, shining above, hairy beneath ; petioles glandular- 
hairy, somewhat prickly ; stipules fringed. Branches slender, 
silky-hairy ; prickles stipular, in pairs, h. 3ft. Siberia. 

R. luclda (clear).* Jl. red ; calyx lobes glandular-bristly ; pe- 
duncles one to three-flowered. May to July. fr. depressed- 
globular, smooth when ripe. Z., leaflets five to nine, elliptic or 
oblong-lanceolate, shining above, sharply serrated. Stems 1ft. to 
2ft. high, armed with unequal, bristly prickles, which are mostly 
deciduous, the stouter, persistent ones nearly straight, slender. 
North America, 1724. 

R. L flore-pleno (double-flowered).* A charming variety, with 
double flowers, met with in nursery catalogues under the name 
of "Eose Button." 

R. Intea (yellow).* Austrian Briar. Jl. yellow, few, 2in. to 2iin. in 
diameter ; calyx tube hemispherical or globose, glabrous, unarmed 
or prickly ; sepals long-acuminate, entire or with marginal lacinise; 
petals obcordate. June. I. l^in. to Sin. long ; leaflets two to four 
pairs, petiolulate, elliptic-ovate or orbicular, obtuse or apiculate, 
deeply or doubly glandular-serrate ; petioles glandular-pubescent ; 
stipules broad. Branches with straight pnckles, erect, h. 3ft. 
Onent. (B. M. 363, under name of R. I. unicolor.) Syn. R. 
Eglanteria. 

R. 1. ponicea (scarlet). Jl., petals scarlet above, and yellow 
beneath ; stigmas purple. (B. M. 1077, under name of R. I. 
bi^olor.) 

R. lutescens (yellowish). A synonym of R. hispida. 

R, macropliylla (large-leaved), ft,, bright red, solitary or 
corymbose, lin. to 3iin. in diameter; calyx tube iin. to IJin. 
long ; sepals lin. to Sin. long, persistent ; petals broadly obcordate ; 
peduncles, pedicels, and calyx usually very bristly and glandular. 
June. fr. sometimes 2in. long. I. 2in. to Sin. long ; leaflets 
elliptic-ovate, acuminate or acute, finely serrated, usually pu- 
bescent beneath ; petioles pubescent ; stipules large, sheathing. 
Prickles straight or slightly curved, or absent, h. 6ft. Tempe- 
rate Himalaya and China. 

R. mlcrantha (smaU-flowered). Jl. pale red, lin. in diameter ; 
sepals deciduous, densely glandular, with a leafy point and one 
or two leaflets. June. Jr. scarlet, urceolate. I., leaflets small, 
more pointed than those of R. ntbipinosa, glabrous above, densely 

flandular beneath. Branches long, arched ; prickles equal, h. 4ft. 
3urope (Britain). 

R. microcarpa (small-fruited). Jl. white, small, very numerous, 
corymbose ; bracts deciduous ; stalks smooth. July. fr. scarlet, 
the size and form of those of Cratcegus Oxyacantha. I. distant ; 
leaflets three or flve, oblong or ovate-lanceolate, naked, simply 
crenate-serrate, dark shining green above, paler beneath ; petioles 
downy or naked; stipules subulate. Branches slender, flagelli- 
form, with a few hooked prickles, h. 10ft. China, 1822. Climber. 
(B. M. 6548 ; L. E. 18.) 

R. mlcrophylla (small-leaved). Jl. of a delicate blush-colour, 
small. August to October, fr. prickly, green or yellowish 
when ripe. I., leaflets ovate, small ; bracts appressed, pectinate. 
h. 2ft. to 4ft. China. (B. M. 6549.) This species connects the 
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There is a double-flowered 



Bractealem and the Cinnamomece. 
form in cultivation. 

R. mollis (soft), a. red ; sepals persistent, densely glandular. 
June and July. fr. globose or turbinate, densely PJickly, 
rarely naked, ripening early. I., leaflets very hairy, doubly 
senate. Branches erect; prickles uniform, scattered, slender, 
neariy straight. North Europe (Britain). Allied to R. spina- 
gissima. Syn. R. molliseima (Sy. En. B. 466). 

R. m. pomifera (Apple-bearing).* Jl., sepals copiously pinnate, 
quite persistent ; petals often ciliated and glandular, fr. more 
or less pear-shaped, scarlet, large, very handsome, ripening 
early in autumn. Branches arching. (G. C. n. s., xxv. 237, 
under name of R. pomifera.) 

R. mollissima (very soft). A synonym of R. mollia. 

R, montana (mountain-loving). /. varying from whitish to rose, 
generally solitary on short, erect peduncles. Summer, fr. deep 
red, globular or oblong, glandular-prickly. I. doubly dentate, 
with flve to seven rounded leaflets, glabrous above, hairy be- 
neath. Prickles scattered, nearly straight, thin. h. 6ft. South 
Europe, &c. 

R. moscliata (musky).* Jl. yellowish-white, IJin. to 2in. in 
diameter, very numerous, in compound corymbs ; calyx tube 
small, obovoid ; sepals iin. long, often pinnatifid ; petals or- 
bicular-obovate ; inflorescence pubescent. August, fr. dark 
brown, 4m. in diameter. I. 2in. to 6in. long; leaflets two to 
four pairs, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acute or acuminate, with 
very numerous and acute serratures, pubemlous beneath. 
Prickles scattered, stout, recurved, h. 12ft. South Europe to 
India, 1590. Climber. (B. E. 829, 86L) Syn. R. Brwnomi 
(B. M. 4030 ; F. d. S. 366-7). 

R, multlflora (many-flowered).* Jl. white, pink, or purple, corym- 
bose, often very numerous ; sepals short, ovate, entire, not 
persistent. June. /r. bright red. ?., leaflets five to seven, ovate- 
lanceolate, soft, slightly wrinkled ; stipules pectinate. Branches, 
as well as the peduncles and calyx, tomentose ; prickles slender, 
scattered. Ji. 12ft. China and Japan, 1822. 

R, m. oarnoa (flesh-coloured), n. pink, double. (B. M. 1059 ; 
B. E. 425.) 




Fig. 392. Flowering Branchlet of Eosa multiflora 
flore-pleno. 

R. m. flore-pleno (double-flowered). This only differs from the 
type in having the flowers double. See Fig. 392. 

R. m, platyphylla (broad-leav«d). Jl. purple, large, double. 
I., leaflets broader than in the type. (B. E. 1372.) 

R. nltida (shining).* Jl. of a brilliant red, on bristly stalks ; sepals 
very narrow ; petals obcordate, concave, nearly erect ; cymes one 
or few-flowered. July. fr. bright scarlet, depressed-spherical, 
somewhat hispid. I. very shining dark green, changing to purple 
in autumn; leaflets three to seven, narrow-lanceolate, naked, 
simply serrated ; petioles slender, naked ; stipules gland-fringed. 
Branches erect, much divided, covered all over with prickles and 
bristles, h. 2ft. North America, 1807. (L. E. 2.) 

R. nutkana (Nootka Sound). Jl. varying from pale to bright 
red ; calyx segments entire, long-acumiua^, glandular without, 
spatbulate at apex ; peduncles solitary, glabrous. June, fr, 
ovate, glabrous. I., leaflets ovate-elliptic, obtuse, obsoletely 
glandular - serrated, pubescent at the midrib below ; petioles 
prickly. Branches glabrous ; prickles stipular. /i. 6ft. Nootka 
Sound. 

R. orientaliB ^Eastern). Jl. solitary, shortly pedunculate ; sepals 
straight, undivided or pinnatifid. June. fr. spherical or ovate, 
densely bristly, rarely glabrous. I., leaflets flve to seven, nearly 
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round or elliptic-ovate, almost simply serrated, greyish- tomentose 
on both sides. Prickles all subulate, nearly straight, unequal. 
Orient. A dwarf species. 

R. pboenlcla (Phoenician). Jl. white, disposed in a compound, 
corymbose panicle ; calyx tube highly glabrous ; sepals undivided 
or minutely Idbulate ; petals longer than the calyx. June. 
I., leaflets three or five, ovate-elliptic, obtuse, deeply and simply 
sen-ated, opaque above, hairy or pilose and paler beneath. 
Branches elongated, climbing ; prickles scattered, hooked. Orient. 

R. pimpinellifolia (Pimpernel-leaved). A synonym of Jt. spino- 



R. pisooarpa (Pea-fruited). Jl. lin. in diameter, solitary or in 
few-flowered corymbs ; calyx glandular, with very long lobes ; 
petals rose-coloured, orbicular, bifid ; stamens very numerous. 
July. fr. bright red, globose, erect, ^in. to iin. in diameter. 
I. 2in. to 3in. long; leaflets four to seven, ^in. long, broadly 
elliptic, obtuse, finely serrated; petiole and rachis minutely 
pubescent. California, 1877. A straggling, much-branched, un- 
armed or spiny bush. (B. M. 6857 ; G. M., Oct. 9, 1886.) 

R. repens (creeping). Jl. white, with a yellow eye, one to six, 
rarely solitary, scentless ; calyx purple ; sepals deciduous, naked 
at back, short, broad. June and July. J'r. small, naked, sub- 
globose. I., leaflets quite glabrous, glaucous beneath. Branches 
trailing, purple, glaucous ; prickles uniform, stout, strongly 
hooked, often very large, h. 2ft. to 8ft. Europe (Britain). 
Stn. B. arvem-i^. R. bibracteata is a variety with larger leaflets 
and stronger shoots. 

R. _r, capreolata (tendrilled). Ayrshire Kose. Jl. on glandular- 
hispid or rugose peduncles. 2., leaflets ovate, argutely serrated, 
slender. Prickles slender, very acute. 

R. rubella (reddish). Jl. pale or deep red, solitary, without 
bracts ; sepals erect, entire, rough ; petals concave, emarginate ; 
peduncles hispid. June. fr. scarlet, pendulous, long-ovate. 
(., leaflets seven to eleven, almost flat, oval, pointed, simply 
serrated or nearly so, dark green above, paler beneath ; petioles 
sparingly glandular, -withoutnairs ; stipules dilated towards their 
ends. Branches erect, reddish, 3ft. to 4ft. high, bristly and 
prickly. Europe. This and its varieties, geiitilis, reversa, and 
striata, are probably hybrids between B. alpina and R. spino- 
sissima. 

R.rubiginosa (rusty-leaved).* Eglantine; Sweetbriar. /.pink, 
one to three ; sepals densely glandular, pinnate, sub-persistent. 
June. fr. globose. I., leaflets glabrous above, pubescent beneath. 
Branches compact ; prickles with a few bristles and glandular 
hairs intermixed, h. 5ft. Europe (Britain). Plant very sweet- 
scented. Syn. R. Eglantei'ia. R. permixta and R. sylvicola are 
mere varieties of this species. 

R. rubrifolia (red-leaved). Jl deep red, small; sepals very 
narrow, longer than the petals. August. Jr. oblong, with very 
tender flesh. I., leaflets ovate, toothed, tinged with red, very 
glaucous, wrinkled, opaque. Stems deep red or purple, covered 
with pale bloom and armed with small, short, pale, hooked 
prickles, h. 6ft. Europe. Otherwise like R. canina. 

R. r. f enestralis (fenestrate). A synonym of R. setigera. 

R. r, Uevis (smooth). Jl., sepals entire, fr. corymbose, and, as 
well as the peduncles, smooth. (B. R. 430, under name of 
R. rubrifolia.) 

R. rugosa (wrinkled).* Jl. red, large, solitary, bractless ; sepals 
reflexed, hairy, entire, very narrow ; petals emarginate ; peduncles 
beset vrith straight, short, scattered prickles. June. fr. varying 
from orange-red to deep red, very large and showy, depressed- 
globose, pendulous, crowned by persistent, erect sepals ; ripening 
in atitumn. t, leaflets five to nine, ovate, much wrinkled, 
simply serrated, obtuse. Branches slender, armed with very 
dense, straight, nearly equal prickles, h. 4ft. Japan, 1845. 
(L. R. 19.) Syn. R, ferox(B. E. 420). R. Iwara is supposed to 
be a hybrid between this and R. multijlora. 

R. r. kamtschatica (Kamtschatkan). Jl., petals obcordate, 
sometimes apiculate ; bracts elliptical, nearly naked. I. grey ; 
leaflets obovate, blunt, with caUous teeth. Branches downy, 
pale brown, procumbent. Prickles under the stipules large and 
spreading, two or three together ; intermediate ones much smaller. 

R. r, nitens (shining). I. pale shining green, highly glabrous 
on both sides. (B. R, 824, under name of R. kamtschatica nitens.) 

R. sempervirens (evergreen).* Jl. white, fragrant, very 
numerous ; sepals nearly simple ; peduncles usually glandular- 
hispid. June to August, fr. orange, small, usually glandular- 
hispid. I. persistent ; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, simply serrated, 
smooth on both surfaces, paler beneath. South Europe and 
India, 1529. Climber. (B. R. 459.) The following are varieties : 

R. 8. Leschehaultiana (Lescbenault's). Jl., peduncles beset 
with glandular bristles. I., leaflets ovate-lanceolate; petioles 
and stems prickly, pruinose and violaceous. Stems climbing 
60ft. to 70ft. 

R. a. prostrata (prostrate). Jl. white or pale red, solitary or 
numerous; peduncles sometimes furnished with two or many 
bracts. Stems prostrate. 

R. S. scandens (climbing). Peduncles and fruit slightly hispid. 

R. sepium (hedge). Jl. pink ; sepals sub-persistent ; styles 
pubescent ; peduncles naked. June. fr. ovoid, naked, I., leaflets 
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small, narrowed to both ends, glabrous, but densely glandular 
beneath. Prickles with a few bristles and glandular hairs inter- 
mixed, h. 3ft. Europe (Britain). Plant looser in habit than 
R. rubiginosa, which it somewhat resembles. 

R. sericea (silky). Jl. white, rarely pink or pale straw-coloured, 
solitary, ebracteate, 2in. to 2i^in. in diameter, almost axillary ; 
calyx tube and peduncles bristly and glandular ; sepals pubescent, 
persistent ; petals obcordate, usually four. May. I. lin. to 3in. 
long, crowded ; leaflets seven to nine, usually oblong, obtuse, 
acutely toothed, silky beneath. Branches perfectly glabrous 
and unarmed or prickly only, or also loosely or densely bristly 
and glandular. India, 1822. Plant erect or sub-scandent. (B. M. 
5200 ; L. R. 12.) 

R. setigera (bristle-bearing). Climbing or Prairie Rose. /. 
deep rose-coloured, changing to white, corymbose ; calyx and 
peduncles glandular. July. /r. globular. I., leaflets three to 
five, ovate, acute, sharply serrated, Smooth or downy beneath. 
Stems climbing, armed with stout, nearly straight prickles, not 
bristly; strong shoots growing 10ft. to 20ft. in a season. North 
America. Climber. Syn. R. rubrifolia fenestralis (L. R. 15). 

R. simplioifolia (simple -leaved), fl. sweet-scented, solitary, 
without bracts ; calyx tube downy, covered with needle-shaped 
prickles ; sepals entire ; petals deep yellow, with a dark crimson 
spot at their base. June. fr. pale green, depressed-globose. 
I. sessile, erect, simple, narrow- obovate, densely pubescent ; 
stipules absent. Branches slender, pubescent, bristly ; prickles 
slender, falcate, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Siberia and Persia, 1790. (G. C. 
n. s., xxiv. 468.) Syns. R. berberifolia, Hultheimia berberifolia, 
Lowea berberifolia (B. R. 1261). R. Hardii(G. C. n. s., xxiv. 469) 
is a hybrid between this species and R. involucrata. 

R. slnica (Chinese).* Cherokee Rose. fl. white, large, solitary ; 
calyx very bristly ; sepals rigid, spreading. June. fr. orange- 
red, muricate. I. evergreen, mostly trifoliolate ; leaflets smooth 
and shining, hispid on the midrib. Stem long, trailing, smooth, 
the branches armed with very stout, curved prickles. China 
(naturalised in Southern United States, West Indian Islands, 
&c.), 1759. (B. M. 2847 ; B, R. 1922 ; L. R. 16.) Syn. R. loivipata. 

R. S. bystrix (bristly), fr. purple, very brittle. I. distant. 
Branches covered with little, short, stiflf bristles, a few large, 
falcate prickles being mixed among them. (L. R. 17, under name 
of R. hystrix.) 

R. splnosissima (very spiny).* Burnet or Scotch Rose. Jl. white 
or pink, lin. to l^in. in diameter, one to three or more together ; 
calyx tube usually glabrous ; sepals simple, more or less per- 
sistent. May and June. fr. short. I. small, slightly or not 
glandular ; leaflets seven to nine, singly or doubly serrated, 
usually broad. Prickles crowded, very unequal, nearly straight, 
passing into stiff bristles and glandular hairs, h. 1ft. to 4ft. 
Europe (Britain), Siberia. (Sy. En. B. 461.) Syn. R. pimpinelli- 
folia. 

R. S. altaica (Altaic). /., calyx and peduncles smooth. I. broader 
than in the type. Plant taller. (B. R. 888, under name of 
R. grandijiora.) 

R. s. argentea (silvery). Jl. white, semi-double; calyx and 
peduncles purple, hispidulous. I., leaflets ovate, white-tomen- 
tose beneath. Stems and branches hispid, prickly, intermixed 
with minute bristles. (B. M. 1570, under name of R. hispida 
argentea.) 

R. s. myriacantha (many-spine d). Jl, calyx and peduncles 
hispid. I., leaflets minute, doubly-serrated. Prickles very 
numerous, the lower ones often reversed. (L. R. 10, under name 
of R. myriacantha.) 

R. s, reversa (reversed). Jl. yellowish- white. Stems clothed 
below with very slender, deflexed prickles. (B. M. 431.) 

R. stylosa (large-styled). Jl., sepals reflexed, much pinnate ; 
styles as long as, or shorter than, the stamens ; peduncles 
elongated, more or less bristly and glandular, l, leaflets pu- 
bescent beneath. A tall, rarely low bush. To this species, which 
is intermediate between R. caniyia and R. repens, the following 
varieties are referred : fastigiata, gallicoides, Monsonice, opaca, 



R. sulphurea (sulphur-coloured). A synonym of R. hemi' 

' lerica. 



R. tomentosa (tomentose). /. bright rose-pink, sometimes pure 
white, generally one to three ; calyx tube prickly or naked ; 
sepals copiously pinnate, not quite persistent. June and July. 
fr. ovate-urceolate or sometimes turbinate. I. 4in. to 5in. long ; 
leaflets copiously duplicate-serrate (rarely simply-serrate), thinly 
grey-downy above, more so below. Branches elongated, arching ; 
prickles scattered, equal, straight or nearly so, slender, h. 6ft. 
Europe (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 467.) Of this species there are 
numerous varieties. 

R. turbinata (top-shaped). A reddish-violet, ample, sub-corym- 
bose ; calyx turbinate, nearly smooth ; sepals undivided, sub- 
spathulate; peduncles rugulose-hispid. June. Z.j leaflets five to 
seven, ovate-cordate, bullate-wrinkled, ample, simply serrated, 
approximate, slightly villous beneath ; stipules large, amplexi- 
caul. Stems almost unarmed ; branches smooth, h. 5ft. 1629. 
Of garden origin: perhaps a hybrid between R. caniTia and 
R, gallica. 

R, Webbiana (Webb's), fl. pink, lin. to 3in. in diameter, 
usually solitary; calyx often densely bristly, sometimes quite 
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smooth ; sepals persistent, caudate-acuminate, exceeding the 
obcordate petals. June. /r. ovoid or globose, iin. to lin. in 
diameter. I. ^in. to 2in. long ; leaflets two to five pairs, oblong or 
orbicular, rarely obovate, entire towards the usually rounded 
base ; stipules small. Prickles copious, erect, straight or curved, 
ft. 2ft. to 5ft. Inner Himalaya. 
R, Woodsli (Woods'). A synonym of E. hlanda. 

Varieties. These are almost innumerable, particu- 
larly in the Hybrid Perpetual class, which is so well 
known and so justly popular -with all cultiTators, either 
for exhibition purposes, culture in pots, or for garden 
decoration, &c. The beautiful varieties of Tea, Hybrid 
Tea, and Noisette Boses are best adapted for culture 
under glass, where their extremely delicate flowers are 
unsurpassed; if placed in the open air, the plants re- 
quire a warm position, and protection in winter. The 
other classes referred to below are mostly what are 
known as Garden Eoses, because they are not generally 
used for exhibition, but for climbing and for other deco- 
rative garden purposes. 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 

The subjoined selection of varieties from this class) 
although somewhat long, contains only a portion of such 
as are alike worthy of being included, but which have 
necessarily to be omitted. They are nearly all of 
vigorous-growing habit under liberal treatment, therefore 
no reference is made on this point to each individually. 

Abel Carriere, maroon, shaded scarlet ; large, full, good foi-m. 
Abel Grand, silvery-rose, glossy and clear ; very sweet-scented. 
Alfred Colomb, bright fiery-red ; large, full, and of fine 
globular form ; fragrant and superb. Alfred K. 'Williams, 
carmine-red ; large, full, and perfect form ; grand exhibition 
flower. Annie Laxton, beautiful rose-colour ; large, full, and 
good form. Auguste Rigotard, cherry-red ; large, full, fine 
foliage ; iree-fiowering. Baroness Rothschild, delicate pink, 
suffused with white ; very large and fine, but scentless. Beauty 
OF Waltham, bright rosy-crimson ; medium size, full, fragrant. 
Camille Bernardin, beautiful pale crimson, with lilac shade ; 
large, full, and fine form, very sweet ; superb. Captain Christy, 
very soft flesh-colour, deeper centre ; very large ; fine in autumn. 
Centifolia ROSEA, bright rose ; large but rather thin, having 
the scent of the Cabbage Rose. Charles Darwin, deep crim- 
son, with brownish tint, and slightly shaded with violet ; a good 
autumnal blossomer, and thoroughly distinct. Comtesse de 
Serenye, delicate rose, large ; best in dry seasons. Countess 
of Oxford, bright carmine, shaded purple ; very large and full ; 
a reliable variety. Countess of Rosebery, carmine-rose ; 
smooth, beautifully cupped ; free-fiowering. Devienne Lamy, 
carmine-red ; large, full, and fine, globular form. DR. Andry, 
biilliant red; large and full, good form. Duchesse de Caylus, 
brilliant carmine-red ; a large, fine flower of great substance, 
perfect form ; thorough perpetual. Duchesse de Yallombrosa, 
soft rose, with bright pink centre, passing to rosy-white ; large, 
full. Duchess of Bedford, rich velvety-crimson, suffused 
with scarlet ; petals reflexed. Duchess of Connaught (Noble), 
bright crimson, shaded with brownish-crimson ; medium size, 
globular. Duke of Edinburgh, flne vermilion ; large, full, and 
good form ; superb. Duke of Teck, crimson-scarlet ; large, full, 
and good form; very free-flowering. Duke of Wellington, 
bright crimson ; medium size, full, and perfect fonn. Dupuy 
Jamain, bright cerise, large; fine in autumn. Edouard 
MoRREN, deep rose ; large, and very double. Etienne Levet, 
carmine ; large, full, and ex5[uisitely formed ; a good show flower. 
Fisher Holmes, deep rich crimson ; full and good form. 
Francois Michelon, beautiful rich rose j reverse of petals 
silvery; large, full, and of tine form. General Jacqueminot, 
brilliant crimson-scarlet ; an abundant blossomer and very fra- 
grant. Harrison Weir, rich velvety-crimson, enlivened with 
scarlet ; large, full, and stout in texture ; fragrant. Heinrich 
SCHULTHEis, delicate pinkish-rose ; large, full, and fine form, 
very sweet-scented ; a thorough perpetual. Henry Bennett, 
fiery-red, shaded carmine ; large ana good form, very showy. 
Her Majesty (Bennett), rich delicate rose, similar in shade to 
Baroness Rothschild ; the flowers are fully 6in. across, and 
of great substance ; an extremely large and flne new variety. 
Horace Vernet, velvety-crimson, shaded with purple ; extra 
fine. Jean Liabaud, velvety-crimson, shaded black, very large ; 
a fine dark Rose. John Hopper, deep rose ; back of petals 
lilac tint; very large and double, good form. John Stuart 
Mill, bright clear red ; large, lull, and beautiful form ; a 
good variety for general cultivation. Jules Margottin, bright 
rose ; large and full. La France, silvery-white, back of petals 
rose ; an abundant blossomer and highly fragrant ; superb. Lord 
Macaulay, bright velvety-crimson ; medium size, full, and good 
form. Louis Van Hoctte, reddish-scarlet and amaranth, shaded 
with bluish-purple ; large, full; a grand dark Rose. Madame 
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Gabriel Luizet, pale pink ; large, full, finely cupped, fragrant. 
Madame Lacharme, white, the centre sometimes shaded with 
light rose in opening, large ; good habit, free-fiowering. Madame 
Nauchury, fine satin-like rose, with a soft lavender shade. 
Madame Victor Verdier, brilliant cherry-red ; large and finely 
cupped ; extra fine. Magna Charta, bright pink, suffused with 
carmine ; large and full. Marguerite de St. Amand, pale pink ; 
large, full, and fine form ; superb. Marie Baumann, vivid red ; 
large, full, and fragrant ; superb. Marie Eady, deep red ; very 
large, full, and imbricated. Marquise de Castellane, beau- 
tiful bright rose, very large ; a fine, bold flower. Maurice 
Bernardin, beautiful rich crimson, shaded with violet ; large, 
double, fragrant. Mdlle. THiiRESE Levet, delicate pink. 
Merveille de Lyon, white, with a slight tinge of satiny-rose ; 
large, and of excellent form ; a superb variety ; extra fine. Mon- 
sieur Boncenne, blackish-velvety-purple ; large, full, and good 
form. Monsieur E. Y. Teas, deep cherry-red ; large and full, 
very fragrant ; superb. MRS. Harry Turner, dazzling crimson- 
scarlet, with rich maroon shading. MRS. Jowitt, brilliant crim- 
son, shaded with lake ; flowers very large and double. Oxonian, 
beautiful shaded rose, of good substance ; very sweet. Paul 
Neron, deep rose, exceedingly large and full; good habit. 
Pierre Notting, blackish-red, slightly purpled ; very large, 
of exquisite form, very fragrant. Prince Arthur, rich scarlet, 
shaded crimson ; large, nearly full, good form ; an abundant 
blossomer. Prince Camille de Rohan, velvety-crimson-maroon, 
shaded \vith blood-red; large, and full; very fine. Princess 
Beatrice, rosy-pink ; large, full, and fine globular form. Queen 
of Queens, pink, with blush edges in summer, altogether pink 
in autumn ; large, full, and double ; free-flowering. Reynolds 
Hole, deep maroon, flushed over with scarlet, distinct, large ; 
a fine dark Rose. Senateur Vaisse, scarlet-crimson ; beautiful 
shape, large, free-flowering, and highly fragrant. Star of 
Waltham, rosy-crimson, very rich and effective ; large, full, and 
good form. Sultan of Zanzibar, blackish-maroon, edged with 
scarlet, medium size ; a bright dark variety. Ulrich Bkunner, 
lively carmine-rose ; large, nearly full ; very showy and good. 
Victor Verdier, rose, shaded with carmine; full. Xavier 
Olibo, dark velvety-crimson ; large and full ; one of the finest 
dark Roses. 

Tea-Scented Roses, 

Adam, pale blush-rose, large and double ; fine. Aline Sisley, 
purple-rose, good form ; free. Anna Ollivier, rosy-flesh ; base of 
petals darker ; full, and good form. Belle Lyonnaise, pale 
lemon ; large, full, and fine form ; a seedling from Gloire de 
Dijon, quite distinct in colour. Catherine Mermet, fine fleshy- 
rose ; large, full and perfect, imbricated ; superb. Comtesse de 
Nadaillac, bright rosy-flesh ; base of petals coppery-yellow ; dis- 
tinct. Devoniensis, creamy-white, large and full ; a fine old Rose. 
Devoniensis, Climbing, flowers same as old variety ; of very 
vigorous habit. Duchess of Edinburgh, deep glowing crimson ; 
large and full. Etoile de Lyon, deep yellow ; large and very 
double, full. Gloire de Dijon, fawn, shaded with salmon ; very 
large, good form ; a splendid and well-known Rose for all pur- 
poses, blossoms well late in the season. Goubault, bright rose, 
deeper centre. Homer, blush, edged with deep rose. Innocente 
Pibola, creamy-white, exquisite form ; very free. Isabella 
Sprunt, sulphur-yellow, medium size ; an abundant blossomer, 
beautiful in bud. Jean Ducher, salmon-yellow, centre peach ; 
large, full, and good form. Jean Pernet, bright yellow, medium 
size. La Boule d'Or, pale yellow, deeper centre ; large and very 
double ; does not open freely. Madame Berard, salmon-yellow ; 
back of petals clear rose ; large and full, flne form ; free-flowering. 
Madame Bravy, white, centre flushed with pink ; large, double, 
finely formed. Madame Camille, delicate salmon-pink ; large, 
full, and flne form. Madame de Watteville, white, slightly 
shaded salmon ; large, well-shaped, remarkable in colour. 
Madame Falcot, bright buff -yellow ; fine. Madame Hippolyie ' 
Jamain, white, with yellow centre, tinted with soft rose ; fine form, 
large and full. Madame Lambard, beautiful bright red early 
in the season, paler in autumn ; base of petals coppery-yellow ; 
large, full, and good form ; very beautiful. Madame Margottin, 
beautiful citron-yellow, deeper centre, perfect form ; fine. 
Madame Trifle, salmon-yellow; outer petals sometimes deep 
coppery-yellow; large and fuU; a seedling from Gloire de 
Dijon. Madame Willermoz, white, cream centre ; very 
fine. Marie Ducher, transparent rose ; very large, fall, flne 
form ; good habit. Marie Van Houtte, lemon-yellow, edged 
with lively rose ; medium .size, good form ; superb. Narcisse, 
sulphur-yellow, deeper centre. Niphetos, purest white; large 
and double. Perfection de Montplaisir, canary-yellow, 
medium size; free-flowering. Perle des Jardins, blight 
orange-yellow ; large, full, and good form. Rubens, white, 
shaded with rose, centre peach ; large and fuU, good form. 
Safrano, fawn-colour ; beautiful in bud. Sombreuil, pale 
lemon; large and very double. Souvenir d'Elise Vakdon, 
flesh- white, shaded with salmon ; beautiful form, large and fuU • 
tender. Souvenir de Madame Pernet, flne light rose, shaded 
clear yellow ; very large. Souvenir de M. Paul Neron, white, 
delicately edged and tinted with pale rose ; medium size, full. 
Souvenir d'un Ami, deep rose; large and full, good form. 
Sunset, deep orange-yellow ; medium size, full ; between Madame 
Falcot and Perle des Jardins; superb. Vicomtesse de 
Cazes, yellow, centre coppery-yellow ; a distinct and beautiful, 
but rather tender variety. 
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Rosa — continued. 

Hybrid Tea Roses. 

Beauty op Staplei'ord, pink-rose, shaded centre ; large. Bed- 
ford Belle, blush-white, tinted rose. Cheshunt Hybkid, 
cherry-carmine, large and full ; a good pillar Kose. CoiiriiESS OF 
Pembroke, satin • rose, highly perfumed ; line form. Hon. 
George Bancroft, bright rosy-crimson, shaded purple, very 
large- Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, delicate flesh-colour, very 
large, globular ; a grand variety. Nancy Lee, soft rose, sweetly 
scented, buds long; very free-flowering. Pearl, flesh- white, 
flowers small, but of perfect form. Viscountess Falmouth, 
delicate pinkish-rose ; back of petals bright pink ; highly scented. 
Viscountess Folkestone (Bennett), creamy-pink, centre deep 
salmon-pink ; large and very fragi-ant ; new. W. F. Bennett, 
bright crimson, described as being like a crimson Niphetos ; a 
valuable new variety. Ye Primrose Dame (Bennett), prim- 
rose-yellow, centre apricot ; full, and of good form ; new. 

Noisette Roses. 

Aim]Se Vibert, pure white ; small, full, in large clusters. Caro- 
line KuSTER, pale yellow ; large and globular form. Celine 
FORESTIER, yellow, with a deep yellow centre, of medium 
size ; free-flowering ; opens well out-of-doors. Cloth op Gold, 
deep yellow, sulphur edges, large and fine ; a shy blossomer, 
requiring a warm south wall. Jaune Desprez, bufl: yellow ; of 
robust habit. Lamarque, white, lemon centre ; a first-class Hose 
for any purpose. MarEchal Niel, beautiful deep yellow ; very 
large, full and globular form, very sweet-scented ; undoubtedly 
one of the finest yellow Roses ever introduced. Ophirie, 
coppery-yellow, medium size, full ; a fine chmbing Rose. RfivE 
d'Or, deep yellow, medium size ; makes a good pillar or climbing 
Rose. Solfatebre, bright sulphur, large and full. Triomphe 
DE Rennes, canary-colour ; large, double, fine form. William 
Allen Richardson, deep orange-yellow, small, showy, and 
distinct ; a good climbing Rose. 

Provence Roses (R. oentifolia). 
Cabbage or Common, rosy-pink, large and fragrant. Crested or 
Cristata, rose, pale edges ; large and beautiful. White or 
Unique, paper-white ; large and fine. 

nUniature Provence or Pompon Roses {R. centifolia 
pomponia). 
Burgundy, pale purplish-pink ; very dwarf and small. De Meaux 
or Pompon, rosy-hlac, very small. Spong, rosy-lilac, dwarf ; a 
somewhat larger flower than De Meaux. White Burgundy, 
white, slightly tinted ; dwarf. 

Moss Roses {R. centifolia muscosa). 

Baron de Wassenaer, light crimson ; vigorous, flowers in clusters. 
Common or Old, pale rose, moderate, fragrant. Comtesse de 
MURiNAis, white, large and double ; very free. Gloire des 
MOUSSEUSES, rosy-blush ; one of the largest. Laneii, rosy-crimson, 
large and double. Little Gem, crimson ; a miniature variety, 
very small and double, beautifully mossed. Madame Edward 
OliY, rosy-carmine, vigorous. White Bath, white, beautiful in 
bud. 

Frencb Roses (R. gallica). 

BOULA DE Nanteuil, crimson-purple, very large. D'Aguesseau, 
bright crimson, large. Gloire de Colm.vr, rich velvety-crimson, 
fine. Kean, rich purple, crimson centre : vigorous. Napoleon, 
deep rose, shaded purple ; vigorous. GiiLLET Parfait, blush- 
white, striped crimson ; very double. 

Damask Roses (i2. damascena). 
La ViLLE DE Bruxelles, rose, large and fine. Madame Hardy, 
pure white ; vigorous. Madame Zoutman, creamy-white, shaded 
pink, large. YORK and Lancaster, white and red, striped ; a 
beautiful, old-fashioned, vigorous border Rose. 

Hybrid Bourbon, Hybrid China, and Hybrid Noisette 
Roses (R. indica hybHda). 

Blairii, No. 2, blush, with rose centre, large. Charles Lawson, 
vivid rose, very large and double ; fine. Ohenj5dol£, bright red ; 

tood for pillars. Coupe d'Hebe, rich deep pink, large and 
ouble ; vigorous. Fulgens, fine crimson ; vigorous. Madame 
Plantier, pure white ; very vigorous and free-flowering. Paul 
Ricaut, rosy-crimson ; very free. Paul Verdier, carmine-red, 
vigorous. Vivid, rich crimson ; fine. 

Bourbon, Rose. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, blush-white, shaded flesh-colour, 
large and full ; flowers best in autumn. 

Austrian Briar Roses (if. lutea). 
Austrian Copper, coppery-red, single. Austrian Yellow, 
yellow, single. Harbisonii, golden-yellow ; very free and good. 
Persian Yellow, deep golden-yellow, vigorous. 

Ayrshire Roses (iS. repens hybrida). 
Bennett's Seedling or Thoresbyana, pure white ; vigorous ; 
flowers in clusters. Dundee Rambler, white, tinged with pink. 
Ruga, pale flesh, semi-double, very fragrant. Splende.ns or 
Myrbh-scenied, flesh-colour. 



Bosa — continued. 

Boursault Roses (R. alpina.) 
Amadis or Crimson, purplish-crimson. Gracilis, bright pink. 
Splendens, rosy-blush. Vigorous-growing climbing Roses. 

Evergreen Roses (ii. sempenrirens). 

FiLIciTE Perpetuelle, creamy-whitc ; flowers borne in clusters in 
the greatest profusion. Flora, bright rose ; full and exceed- 
ingly fine. Princess Marie, deep reddish-pink. Good pillar 
Roses that retain their foliage through a great part of the 
%vinter. 

Bankslan Roses (iJ. Banksim). 

Alba or White, pure white, small, and very double, Violet-scented, 
Lutea or Yellow, yellow, very double. These are half-hardy, 
sub-evergreen Roses, that require a warm wall, and need but 
little pruning. 

BOSACEiE. A large natural order of erect or 
prostrate, very rarely climbing, sometimes sarmentose 
herbs, shrubs, or trees, widely distributed. Flowers 
usually regular and hermaphrodite ; calyx free or adnate 
to the ovary; tube short or elongated, narrowed or 
widened; limb equal (or in Clirysoialanem often un- 
equal), usually five-lobed, imbricated and persistent, rarely 
of four lobes or none ; petals inserted below the margin 
of the disk, as many as the calyx lobes, rarely none, equal 
(or in Chrysohalanecs unequal), obovate, oblong, rounded, 
or spatbulate, usually exunguiculate, imbricated, de- 
ciduous ; stamens usually indefinite, two to many-seriate, 
in a few speoies definite or reduced to one or two ; 
filaments subulate or filiform, incurved in aestivation ; 
anthers small, very rarely elongated ; gyucecious carpels 
one or many, one or many-seriate. Fruit variable, supe- 
rior or more or less inferior, naked or included within 
the persistent calyx tube ; inflorescence variable. Leaves 
variable, simple or compound, alternate or rarely oppo- 
site, sometimes glandularly serrate ; stipules two, free or 
adnate to the petiole, rarely absent ; petioles often dilated 
at base, and biglandular at the apex. Rosacece is one 
of the most important orders from a garden standpoint. 
It is split up, by the authors of the " Genera Plan- 
tarum," into ten tribes — Chrysobalaneoe, Neuradece, PomecBj 
PotentillecB, Poteriece, Prunece, Qtiillajece, Rosece^ Ruhecs, 
and Spirceeoe — several of which are regarded, by some other 
writers, as distinct orders. The principal fruits yielded 
by members of this order are : Almond, Apple, Apricot, 
Blackberry, Cherry, Medlar, Nectarine, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Quince, Raspberry, Service Berry, and Strawberry. In 
addition to these, many beautiful flowering plants are 
included in Rosacecs, the Eose, of course, taking front 
rank. Rose-water is obtained, by distillation, from the 
petals of Rosa centifolia, R. damascena, R. Tnoschata, &c., 
as is also the Attar of Roses used in perfumery, by 
maceration in oil of sesamum. Chrysohalanus Icaco fur- 
nishes the Cocoa Plum of the West Indies, Parinarium 
excelsum the Grey or Eougb-skin Plum, and P. macro- 
phyllum the Gingerbread Plum. The bark of Moquilia 
utilis, the Pottery-tree of the Amazons, contains such a 
large amount of silica, that, when powdered and mixed 
with clay, it is employed in making pottery by the 
natives of Para. The order comprises, according to 
Bentham and Hooker, about seventy-one genera and 
1000 species ; but some authors place the number of 
the latter as high as 1500. Characteristic genera : 
Chrysohalanus, Cratcegus, Potentilla, Pyrus, Rosa, Ruhus, 
Spiraea. 

BOSACEOUS. Arranged like the five petals of a 
single rose. The term is sometimes used for rose- colour. 

BOSAITOVIA. Included under Sinuingfia (which 
see). 

BOSCHEBIA (no doubt commemorative, but name 
not explained by its author). Obd. Palmoe. A mono- 
typio genus. The species is a slender, erect, stove palm, 
with many aerial roots. It requires cultivation similar 
to that recommended for FHoenix (which see). 

R. melanochsstes (black-spined). fi. in two-flowered clusters, 
spirally arranged on very slender branches of a compoundly 
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BoBcheria — continued. 

branching spadix in the axil of a leaf, with a long, compressed, 
glabrous peduncle, fr. black, elliptical, about \m. long. I, pale 
green, 3ft. to 5ft. long, 2tt. to 3ft. broad, entire when young, 
becoming unequally pinnate ; pinnffi 1ft. to lift, long, bifld at the 
apex, scaly below ; petioles IJf t. to 2ift. long, smooth, sub- 
triquetrous, grooved down the face with a pale band ; sheaths 
lift, to 2ift. long, with a few fine black spines rising from a com- 
pressed cushion. Stem 2in. to 3in. in diameter,- with a ring of 
spines below each leaf-scar when young, h. 15ft. to 25ft. Sey- 
chelles, 1871. Syn. Verschaffeltia melanochmtes (I. H. 1871, 54). 

KOSCOEA (named after William Eosooe, 1753-1831, 
the famous historian, and the founder of the Liverpool 
Botanic Garden). Oed. Scitaminem. A genus comprising 
half-a-dozen species of stove, perennial, Himalayan herbs, 
with thick, fleshy, fibrous rhizomes. Flowers purple, blue, 
or yellow, in a terminal, fascicled or spiked, sessile or 
pedunculate inflorescence ; calyx long, tubular, two or 
three-toothed; corolla tube often elongated, shortly en- 
larged above ; lobes three, the dorsal one erect, incurved 
and concave, the lateral ones spreading or recurved. 
Leaves narrow or sub-cordate-lanceolate ; sheaths long 
and loose, sometimes very large. R. purpurea, the species 
known to gardeners, thrives in light turfy loam, and may 
be readily increased by divisions. 

R. purpurea (purple-flowered), fl. full purple, arising from two 
or three elongated, sheathing bracts ; upper lobe erect, fornicate, 
two lower ones linear-oblong, spreading ; lateral ones short, con- 
nate within the upper one; lip large, deflexed, obovate, deeply 
bilobed at apex. I. sessile, lanceolate, striated, very finely acumi- 
nated. Stem slender, leafy, about lOin. long, clothed with the 
striated sheaths of the leaves. Boots tuberous, fasciculately 
clustered. 1820. (B. M. 1630 ; B. K. 1840, 61 : H. B. F. 144 ; 
L. B. C. 1404; S. E. B. 108.) 

ROSXI. See Bosa. 

BOSEA, Included under Iresine. 

BOSIj acacia, a common name for Robinia hispida. 

BOSE, ALFIITE. See Bhododeudron ferru- 
giuenm and B. hirsntum. 

BOSS APPLE. A common name for Eugenia 
Jambos. 

BOSE BAT. See Epilobiom angustifolinm. 

The name is also given to Nerium Oleander. 

BOSE BEDEGUAB. See Bose Galls. 

BOSE BOX. A common name for Cotoneaster. 

BOSE BBAND. See remarks on TTTNai under 
Bosa. 

BOSE BUG. A name occasionally given to beetles 
that frequent the flowers of Eoses. In England, the name 
usually denotes the Boaechafer (which see). 

BOSE CAMPIOIT. A common name for AgTO- 
stemma and Lycliais (which see). 

BOSECHAFEB (Ceionia aurata). This is one of 
the handsomest of English beetles, and is easily known 




Bosechafer — continued. 
wavy, white marks on the wing-cases near the tips, and 
three slightly raised lines on each. Sometimes, the colour 
ia deep black above. The lower surface of the body is 
bright copper-coloured. The body Is. somewhat heavy in 
form (see Fig. 393). The Eoseohafers take their com- 
mon name from the beetles being partial to the flowers 
of Eoses, which they injure, to some extent, by gnawing 
the sexual organs. Their colour has also given rise to 
the name Green Eosechafer. The larvae feed on dead 
wood ; and the beetles, when emerged from the pupse, 
have usually to bore their way to the out6r air. Hand- 
picking the beetles is the best remedy, since only in 
this state are they readily discovered. 

BOSE, CKBISTMAS. See Helleborus uiger. 



BOSE ELDEB. 



Viburuiuu Opulns. 



BOSE GALIiS. These are the work of several species 
of insects, mostly Gynipidce of the genus Bliodites 
(which see). This genus, in Europe, includes six species, 
entirely confined to Eose-galls ; and, in North America, 
it includes four species almost confined to them — only 
one (B. radicum) resorting to Easpberries and Brambles 
as well as to the Eoses, on all of which it causes large, 
oblong swellings on the root. The insects are, in all 
oases, small, the European species being from yjin. to 
^in. long; but the species of Cynipidw require an adept 
in their study to recognise them, as they are much alike. 



Fig. 393. Eosechafer (.Cetonia aurata). 

by its size (from fin. to nearly lin. long) , and its colour, 
which is usually brilliant golden-green on the back, with 




Fig. 394. Bedeguar Gall. 
1, Gall, natural size, on Twig ; 2, Gall in section ; 3, Larva of 
Rhodites Rosce, natural size ; 4, Front part of Larva ; 5, Pupa ; 
6, Perfect Insect. The Figs. 4, 5, and 6 are magnified. 

The Galls on Eoses formed by species of Rhodites 
in Europe are as follows: 1. Smooth round Galls, like 
small peas, on leaflets of Rosa canina and of R. rubiginosa 
(the Sweetbriar), formed by Rh. Eglanterim. 2. Similar 
Galls on leaves of Rosa centifolia (the Cabbage Eose), 
formed by R. centifolim. 3. Eound Galls, like small peas, 
but bearing a few long, straight spines, on leaves of 
several kinds of Eoses, formed by R. rosanim. 4. Galls 
on leaves and branches of Rosa canina, formed by 
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Rose Galls — continued. 
B. Mayn. 5. Irregularly formed red Galls, usually in 
the leaves, but often in other young parts of Bosa spina- 
sissima, less often on R. canina ; these are usually smooth, 
bright red, and thiok-walled ; and often two or more are 
joined together, so as to form irregular masses. 6. By 
far the most conspicuous Gall on Eoses. is that known 
as the Bedeguar. It may reach a size of 2in. in diameter. 
It varies a good deal in form, though usually rounded ; 
but the surface is always covered with long, branched, 
mossy green or red hairs (see Fig. 394, 1). On cutting 
a Gall across (see Fig. 394, 2), the centre is found to 
be a mass of woody consistence, in which are numerous 
cells or spaces, each with a more or less distinct wall 
of its own. The outer cells can frequently be broken 
off from the mass. In "each cell lives a white larva 
(see Fig. 894, 3), which in the cell becomes a pupa 
(Fig. 394, 5), and finally emerges as a four-winged fly 
(Fig. 394, 6), about -J-in. or ^in. long, named E. Ros(b. 
The insects are black, with the legs mostly redbrown 
or dark brown; and the abdomen of the female is red- 
brown, with the end black. Weather-beaten fragments 
of the Galls often remain attached to the twigs for two 
or three years. A small Midge (Cecidomyia Bos(e) galls the 
leaflets of various Eoses, causing them to swell and 
become fleshy. None of these various Galls can be re- 
garded as really dangerous to cultivated Eoses, and most 
of them, save those of R. centifolice, are almost confined 
to wild Eoses. Cutting off leaves and branches, as soon 
as the Galls appear on them, is quite a sufficient check 
to prevent their undue increase in any locality. 

BOSEi GUELDER. See Viburnum Opulus. 

ROSE, KOLIiT. A common name for Heli- 
anthemum. 

ROSEj JAMAICA. A common name applied to 
Blakea trinervis and to Meriania. 

ROSE, JAPANESE. A common name for Camellia. 

ROSE, JUITO'S. A common name for Lilium can- 
didum. 

ROSEIiEAF SAWFLIES. See Rose Sawflies. 

ROSE, IiENTEIT. A common name applied to the 
species of Selleborus which blossom during Lent. 

ROSE MAIiIiOW. A common name for various 
species of Hibiscus. 

ROSEIIIART {Rosmarinus officinalis) . A well-known, 
hardy, evergreen shrub, grown in small quantities in almost 
every garden. The foliage is used for making what is 
called Eosemary tea, a decoction sometimes employed, 
amongst other purposes, for relieving headache. Eose- 
mary may be propagated by seeds, by cuttings, and by 
layers. Seeds may be sown upon a warm, sunny border. 
Cuttings, taken in summer, about 6in. long, and dibbled 
in a shady border, under a hand glass, will root, and be 
ready for transplanting into permanent quarters the fol- 
lowing autumn. Layering may readily be accomplished, 
in summer, by bringing some of the lower branches down, 
and pegging them beneath a little sandy soil. Eosemary 
succeeds best on a light, rather dry, soil and in a. shel- 
tered situation, such as the base of a low wall with a 
south aspect. There are three varieties, namely, the 
Common or Green-leaved, the Silver-striped, and the 
Gold-striped. The two last-named are not quite so hardy 
as the common variety. 

ROSEMART, WILD. See Andromeda poli- 
folia. 



ROSE OF JERICHO. 

statica Sierochuntina. 



A common name for Ana- 



ROSE FINK. 
ROSE, ROCK. 
ROSE ROOT. 



Sabbatia anipilaris. 
',e Cistus. 
i Sedum Rliodiola. 



ROSE, SAGE. An old name for the genus Gistus. 

ROSE SAWFLIES. Among the most hurtful of 
insect parasites of Eose-bushes are the Sawflies (Tem- 
thredinidm) ; n, considerable number feed as larvae either 
in Eose-twigs or upon the leaflets. Some of these, so 
far as is known, are confined to Eoses for their food, 
while others feed also on a variety of other plants. The 
fullest information on the British species is to be found 
in Mr. Cameron's " Monograph of British Phytophagous 
Hymenoptera." Not only are the descriptions in the 
work clear and definite, but the figures of larvse and 
insects are a most efficient help in identifications. The 
pith-feeding larvas belong to only a few species. Pcecilo- 
soma candidatum, is one of the best known of these. 
It has been found near Oxford by Professor West- 
wood, but is rare. The perfect insect is about iin. long. 
It is black, covered with short pubescence, but certain 
spots on the head are clay-colour, and spots on the 
thorax and the edges of the abdominal rings are white. 
The dull white or yellowish larva bores into the pith 
during May and June, causing the leaves to wither. It 
becomes a pupa in the soil, after dropping from the 
branch. The dead branches should be cut off early, to 
destroy the larvEe in them. 

The leaf-feeders on Eoses among Sawfiies are far more 
numerous than twig-feeders. Among those that devour 
the leaves, the most destructive species, probably, is 
Eriocampa Rosce, a small insect, only about Jin. to -^in. 
long. It is shining black, with the knees and the feet 
of the front and middle legs white. The wings are 
smoky, darker at the base. The larvse are known as 
Eose-slugs. They are sluggish in habit. The front seg- 
ments are swollen a little, and humped. The colour is 
pale yellowish-green, with a dark line down the back; 
the head is orange. The larvae feed on the upper 
surface of the leafiets, gnawing away the upper skin, 
and destroying the leaves, which turn brown. The larval 
stage lasts about fourteen days or three weeks, and 
the full-grown larvae reach a length of about Jin. They 
go underground to form their cocoons. The females lay 
their eggs on the midribs of the leaves, in May. This 
insect is plentiful both in Europe and in America, in 
which country it was first described, being named 8e- 
landria Roscb by Harris. It is often very destructive to 
Eose-bushes in gardens. 

Watering the plants with infusion of hellebore, or 
powdering them with sulphur, as is done to destroy 
Mildew on Eoses, are remedies for these troublesome 
larvse. 

Blennocam/pa pusilla, a Sawfly a little larger than the 
last, is at times as hurtful ; but the larvse have the 
habit of turning down the sides of the leaflets, and live 
protected in these retreats. The leaves are sometimes 
much injured, and the bushes are evidently weakened by 
this treatment. The larvae are short, stumpy, and green, 
with the head pale or brown. There are short, spiny 
hairs on the back. The skin of the sides of the body 
hangs down in folds. They become pupae in cocoons in 
the soil, and in May and June Sawflies emerge of a 
shining black, with yellowish- white knees and feet on 
the front and middle legs, and grey-brown wings. This 
species is very common. 

Emphytus cinctus is another common and hurtful 
species. It is a little over Jin. long. Like the former, 
the Sawflies are shining black, except that in the female 
there is a white band nearly round the fifth segment of 
the abdomen ; the hinder legs are partly white, the 
other four have the greater part of the shins and the 
feet reddish ; the wings are clear. The eggs are laid 
on the lower surface of the leaflets. The larvae feed on 
the edges of the leaflets, keeping the hinder part of the 
body curved over the latter, and, when at rest, they lie 
curled up in a ball on the lower surface of the leaflets. 
The body ia stout, and tapers backwards. It is dark 
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Rose Sawflies — continued. 
green above, with the sides light grey, and is sprinkled 
with small shining white tubercles ; the legs are nearly 
white, and the head varies from yellow to brown. The 
larvae, when full-fed, usually bore into the branches, and 
there become pupse; but they form their ooeoons some- 
times among dead leaves and other rubbish on the soil. 

E. melanarius and E. rufocinctus are nearly allied to 
the last, with similar habits, but are not so numerous 
as to call for a detailed description. 

Cladius pectinicornis is also rather common upon 
Eoses in gardens. The Sawflies are a little over Jin. in 
length, and are shining black, with scattered fine grey 
hairs, and yellowish-white knees and feet, and faintly 
smoky wings, paler near the tips, with the veins near 
the base reddish. The larvae lie flat on the lower sur- 
face of the leaflets, which they gnaw into holes between 
the larger leaf-veins. They are flattened, and taper 
from about the middle towards each end. On each 
segment are three rows of warts, each of which bears a 
long brown hair ; the head is small. The body is deep 
green or yellowish-green. The cocoons are spun between 
dead leaves. There are two broods in the year, the 
autumn brood passing the winter as larvBB in the 
cocoons. 

Cladius Padi, a, nearly aUled insect, but only half as 
long, is often plentiful, and is destructive to Eoses, as 
well as to Pear, Plum, Hawthorn, Birch, and various 
other trees and shrubs. Its larvae also eat holes in the 
leaves. The cocoons are made in the soil. From two 
to four broods have been recorded in the year. 

The genus Sylotoma, which has three-jointed antennae, 
and the larvae of which have twelve or fourteen claspers, 
or prologs, includes several species that live, as larvae, 
on Bose-leaves, viz., H. enodis, B. gracilicomis, H. pagana, 
H. RoscBj &c. Of these, the last-named species is the 
most destructive, and we shall therefore describe it as a 
type of the genus as regards habits of larvEe. H. Rosce 
is about Jin. or fin. long, and is dull yellow, with black 
head and antennae and thorax; all the legs are yeUow, 
save that their bases and rings round the feet are 




Fig. 395. Larym of Eose-leaf Sawflt. 



black. The larvae (see Pig. 395) are bluish-grten, with 
yellow spots along each side of the middle line, and on 
the sides are black spots, bearing bristles. The head is 
black-brown. There are two broods, the insects appear- 
ing in May and June, and again in August and 
September. The females lay their eggs in slits in young 
branches. The larvae hatch in a few days, and crawl 
on to the leaflets, which they gnaw from the edge in- 
wards. Pig. 395 shows two characteristic attitudes, that 
on the left being assumed if they are disturbed. They 
oast their skin about four times. When full-fed, they 
creep underground, and there spin cocoons and become 
pupae. 

Lyda inanita is the only other Sawfly which we 
shall mention specially as feeding on Eose-leaves. This 



Rose Sawflies — continued. 
insect is black, except a broad, dirty, yellow band 
lengthwise on the abdomen, yellow markings on head, 
antennae yellow at their base, and brick-red elsewhere, 
and legs straw-yellow. The antennae are twenty-one- 
jointed. The larvaa are yellowish-green, with broken red 
lines on the sides, and a black spot on each side of the 
first body-ring. Each larva lives in a, tubular sack, 
formed of fragments of Eose-leaves arranged spirally. 
When fuJl-fed, it leaves its sack (then as much as 2in. 
long), hanging to the back of a leaf, and burrows under- 
ground, there to become a pupa, from which the Saw- 
fly emerges next year. 

Remedies. Most kinds of Sawfly larvae can be shaken 
off the bushes into vessels, or on to sheets, from which 
they can be owept up, to be destroyed; or the bushes 
may be sprinkled with flowers of sulphur, or watered with 
infusion of hellebore or of Paris green. Hand-picking 
is effectual only if the bushes are few, but is the best 
remedy for Lyda inanita and Blennocampa pusilla, which 
live concealed — not exposed, as do the others. It is 
advisable also to capture the Sawflies, either by using 
a sweeping-net, or shaking the insects off their favourite 
perches into some vessel or receptacle. This should be 
tried only in cloudy weather, as the insects are then 
quite sluggish, but take to flight readily in sunny 
weather. It has been found useful to grow flowering 
plants of Parsley among the Eose-bushes, as the insects 
congregate on the flowers, and can easily be taken upon 
them in the sweeping -net. The pupae may be destroyed 
by removing and burning all loose, dead leaves, &c. ; and 
by removing a few inches of surface-soil, in autumn, with 
the cocoons. In this way, both those that become pupae 
in debris, and those that do so in the soil, are destroyed. 

ROSE SLUG. The popular name of the destructive 
larvae of Rose Sawflies (which see), but more especially 
employed for the slug-like larva of JSriocampa Rosce. 

ROSETTE MVLLEIX. See Ramondia py- 
reuaica. 

ROSE WZIiLOW. See Salix rubra Helix. 

ROSEi WIITD. A common name ap- 
plied to Fapaver Rhaeas and Roemeria hy- 
brida. 

ROSEWOOD-TREE. A name applied 
to several species of Dalbergia, &c. 

ROSMARINUS (from ros, dew, and 
marinus, of the sea ; referring to the habitat 
of the plant), Ord. LahiatcB. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a densely-branched 
and leafy, hardy shrub, employed in the 
manufacture of Hungary Water. For culture, 
&c., see Rosemary. 

R. ofBclnalls (officinal).* Common Eosemary ; Old 
Man. Jl. in short, axillary, few-flowered racemes, 
approximating, opposite, sub-sessile ; calyx of a 
purplish colour, ovoid - campanxilate, bilabiate ; 
corolla white or pale bluish-purple, the tube 
shortly exserted, the limb bilabiate. February. 
I. sessile, linear, entire, with revolute margins, canescent be- 
neath, h. 2ft. to 4ft. Mediten-anean region, 1818. (S. F. G. 14.) 

ROSTELLARIA (of Nees). Included under Justicia. 

ROSTEIiIiUM. A diminutive beak. A narrow ex- 
tension of the upper edge of the stigma of certain Orchids. 

ROSTRATE. Having a rostrum ; terminating gradu- 
ally in a long, straight, hard point; e.g., the pod of a 
Eadish. 

ROSTRUM. A beak-like extension. 

ROSULAR, ROSULATE. Collected in a rosette. 

ROTATE. Wheel-shaped ; circular and horizontally 
spreading, very flat; e.g., a gamopetalous corolla, with 
a very short tube and a spreading limb. 
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ROTATION CROFFIITG. Cropping by Rotation 
is a term used in reference to kitchen garden manage- 
ment. It implies that the ground on which a, certain 
crop is grown shall be planted in Rotation, by another 
crop of, as far as possible, quite a different character. 
This system is pretty generally believed in and practised 
in large gardens; in small ones, there is often neither 
.sufficient space nor variety in the crops annually grown 
to give an opportunity for changing the situation for 
each. Where plenty of manure can be added for each 
crop, it is of not so much consequence, as additional 
nutriment wOl thereby be supplied to take the place of 
that which the preceding one will have absorbed. It 
is undoubtedly a good plan to adopt a system of Rotation 
Cropping, so far as possible, as one sort of vegetable 
will not, as a rule, require exactly the same constituent 
parts of the soil to nourish it as another which is of 
an entirely different nature and habit. In changing 
crops, it is best to avoid planting any to succeed 
others which belong to the same Natural Order, as, for 
instance, the different representatives of the extensive 
Brassica, or Cabbage tribe. These should be made to 
follow such crops as Beans, Onions, Peas, Potatoes, &c. 
It is invariably a good arrangement to grow Peas on 
land which has, during the previous year, been planted 
with Celery. Many other instances might be named, 
but they would not be generally applicable as, for 
various reasons, ground has to be cropped at certain 
times and seasons, when it is impossible to pay very 
much attention to planting under such a system as that 
indicated. Crops grown for the use of their roots should 
not ' follow one another, if it can be avoided ; such, for 
instance, as Carrots, Parsnips, and other plants of the 
order VmbellifercB. Onions may follow, and be followed 
by plants of the Brassica tribe. If simOar crops have 
of necessity to succeed each other, the ground should 
be well dug or trenched and manured between the 
times of removing the one and planting another. 

BOTHMANITIA. Included under Gardenia (which 
see). 

BOTTBOELLIA (named in honour of C. F. RottboeE, 
1727-1797, a Danish botanist). Stn. Stegosia. Oed. 
GraminecB. A genus comprising about eighteen species 
of often tall, hispid or glabrous, stove or hardy grasses, 
broadly dispersed over warm regions, one being found 
in the Orient. Spikelets closely appressed, pedicellate, 
inserted in notches on alternate sides of the spike, which 
is simple, or very rarely twice or thrice divided at the 
base ; glumes four ; peduncles solitary or fascicled. Leaves 
flat. A few of the species have been introduced, but 
they are more curious than beautiful. 

BiOTTTXI), KOTUXDATE. Rounded in outline ; 
usually applied to bodies which are not round them- 
selves, but only at their ends. 

BOUGE FLAXT. See Biviua hnmilis. 

BOULINIA. A synonym of Nolina (which see). 

ItiOUFALA (said to be the native name in Guiana). 
Otherwise spelt by various authors Rhopala, Ropala, and 
Rwpala. Oed. ProteacecB. A genus of handsome stove, 
glabrous, or ferruginously-tomentose trees, natives of 
tropical America. About thirty species have been enume- 
rated; but they are very diifioult to distinguish, entire, 
toothed, and pinnate leaves being sometimes found on 
the same tree. Flowers regular, twin-pedicellate, dis- 
posed in axOlary or lateral racemes; perianth cylindrical, 
the segments eventually becoming recurved at apex. 
JPruit a hard, obliquely two-valved, shortly stipitate 
capsule. Leaves alternate, coriaceous, rigid, entire or 
toothed, undivided or on the sterile branches (of young 
trees?) pinnate. The species best known to cultivation 
are described below. They thrive in a compost of peat 
and loam. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, 
inserted in sand, under a glass, with bottom heat. 

voL in. 



Roupala — continued. 

R. Boissieriana (Boissier's). Jl, yellow ; racemes axillaiy, solitary 
or twin, sub-sessUe, 5in. to 6in. long. I. ovate, 3in. to 4in. long, 
long-acuminate, rounded at base, shortly decurrent into petioles 
lin. to liln. long. New Grenada, 1853. 

R. complicata (folded-leaved). Jl. pale i-ufous, very sweet- 
scented, in rather loose racemes. Sin. to Sin. long. I. ovate, 
thickly coriaceous, glaucescent, liin. to 5in. long, lin. to 3in. 
broad, entire or rarely with a few remote or obtuse teeth, 
attenuated-acuminate, broadly rounded at base, decurrent to 
petioles about lin. long. h. 6ft. to 8ft. Columbia, 1853. 

K. coroovadensis (Corcovado). A synonym of R. Pohlii. 

R. elegans (elegant). I. impari-pinnate. Sin. to 12in. long, nine 
to twelve-jugate ; leaflets lanceolate, acuminate, serrate, 2in. to 
4in. long, with mucronulate teeth ; lateral ones falcate, very 
unequal at base ; terminal ones not larger. Branches slenderly 
striate. Brazil. 

R. heterophylla (variable-leaved).* ^., racemes axillary, solitary 
or twin, sub-sessile, about Sin. long. I. remotely obtuse- 
toothed, or occasionally entire at base, shining above, the nerves 
elevated on both surfaces. Branches twiggy, densely leafy. 
Brazil. (B. G. 1863, 402.) 

R. media (middle). Jl. green ; racemes rufous-tomentose, longer 
than the leaves. May. I. elliptic, acute and acuminate, mostly 
simple, but occasionally pinnately trifoliolate, with ovate, entire 
leaflets, h. 10ft. Guiana, 1823. 

R. montana (mountain). Jl. sweet-scented, with yellow or 
fulvous tomentum ; racemes terminal and axillary, solitary or 
twin, 5in. to 6in. long, sub-sessile. April. I. elliptic, rigid, 2in. 
to 3in. long, shortly acute or acuminate, nearly entire, decurrent, 
on slender petioles, with a few obsolete teeth, h. 10ft. Guiana, 
1823. 

R, obOTata (obovate-leaved). fr. lin. long, sessile, oblong, sub- 
falcate. I. obovate, very shortly acuminate, cuneate-attenuated 
at base, remotely toothed and here and there entire, 3in. to 
6in. long, 2Ain. broad : petioles lin. long. h. 24ft. Popayan, 
1855. 

R. Pohlii (Pohl's).* Jl. orange-red, clustered in dense, rufous- 
woolly racemes, which are 6in. to 12in. long, sessile and solitary 
in the uppermost axils. I. rigid, pinnatisect or entire, ovate or 
elliptic, acuminate at both ends, irregularly serrate, glabrous, 
and shining above, wooUy-tomentose beneath, h. 6ft. to 20ft. 
Minas Geraes. (B. M. 6095.) Syn. R. coreovadensis. 

BOUFEIiIiIA (named in honour of the Roupell 
family, encouragers of botany). Oed. Apocynacem. A 
genus comprising two or three species of stove or green- 
house, glabrous, sometimes climbing, African shrubs. 
Flowers white or pink, showy, in terminal, dichotomous 
cymes ; calyx of five oblong or lanceolate segments ; 
coroUa funuel-shaped, with a short tube, an ample cam- 
panulate throat, and ten processes, united in a ring 
below; lobes five, broad, twisted. Follicles long, hard, 
and thick, divaricating, connate at base. Leaves oppo- 
site, penniveined. B. grata, the only species introduced, 
is a tall, stove climber, thriving in a compost of fibry 
loam and peat. It may be increased by means of cut- 
tings of the young shoots, inserted in sand, under a 
bell glass, in heat. 

R. grata (agreeably-scented). Cream Fruit-tree. JL, corolla 
white, tinged with pale rose-colour, very fragrant, in dense, 
sessUe cymes ; corolla segments broadly obovate ; coronal pro- 
cesses pale rose-colour. May. fr. the Cream Fruit of the 
natives. I. nearly 1ft. long, shortly petiolate, oblong-elliptic, 
shortly acuminate, prickly at base, rather thick ; petioles red, 
scarcely dilated at base. Sierra Leone. (B. M. 4466.) 
BOUBEA (name not explained ; probably altered 
from the Indian native name of one of the Guiana 
species). Stns. Canicidia, Robergia (of Schreber). Oed. 
Oonnaraceos. A genus comprising^about forty-two species 
of stove trees and shrubs ; one is African, and the rest 
tropical American. Flowers small, in axillary, many- 
fiowered panicles. Leaves alternate, evergreen, coria- 
ceous, impari-pinnate. R. frutescens, the only species 
introduced, is probably lost to cultivation. 

B0TJSS2iACIS2i. Included under Saxifragem. 
ROWAN OB BOAN-TBEE. A common name for 
Pyrus Aucuparia. 

BOXBUBGHIA. A synonym of Stemona (which 
see). 

BOXBITBGKIACE2:. A small natural order of 
twining or erect, half-shrubby plants, natives of tropical 
Asia and Australia, Japan, and Florida. Flowers herm- 
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Bozbnrgfhiacese — continued. 
aphrodite, regular; perianth of four sub-equal, petaloid, 
biseriate, lobes or segments ; stamens four, affixed at 
the base of the lobes or segments, or nearly hypo- 
gynous ; filaments rather thick, free or connate in a ring 
at the base ; peduncles axillary, filiform, one or loosely 
few-flowered, or densely many-flowered. Capsule at 
length two-valved. Leaves alternate or scattered, petio- 
late, three to many-nerved, with thick, parallel, trans- 
verse veinlets. The tuberous root of the species of 
Stemona is candied in India. RoxburghiacecB comprises 
only about eight species, which Bentham and Hooker 
classify under three genera: Croomia, Stemona, and 
Stichoneuron, 



BOTAL FEBN. 



Osmimda xegalia. 



BOYAIi PEACOCK FIiOWEB. See Foiuciaua 
regia. 

BOTEITA (named by Linnseus, in honour of Adrian 
Van Eoyen ; he and his son David were successively pro- 
fessors of Botany at Leyden). Okd. Ebenaceae. A genus 
comprising thirteen species of greenhouse shrubs or trees, 
natives of tropical and southern extra-tropical Africa. 
Flowers axillary, pedunculate, solitary or rarely few in 
a fascicle or three to five in a cyme ; calyx five, rarely 
four, parted or toothed; corolla uroeolate or campanu- 
late, with five, rarely four, twisted, reflexed lobes. Fruit 
globose, ovoid or oblong. Leaves sessile or shortly petio- 
late. The species possess but little beauty. Several have 
been introduced, but the two described below are the 
only representatives of the genus which call for mention 
here. They thrive in sandy loam. Propagation may be 
effected by means of cuttings, which strike freely in 
sand, under a bell glass. 

R. luclda (clear).* African Bladder Nut or Snowdrop-tree. Jl. 
white, solitary on axillary peduncles iin. to lin. long ; corolla 
five-fld. fr. red and fleshy when ripe, ^in. to lin. in diameter. 
I. elliptical or somewhat ovate, usually pointed or apiculate at 
apex, obtuse or sub-acute, rounded or cordate or very rarely nar- 
rowed at base, iin. to 2Jin. long, iin. to IJin. broad, shining 
above, on short petioles, ft. 5ft. to 12ft. 1690. (B. E. 1846, 40.) 

R. pallens (pale). Jl. white or yellowish ; peduncles usually much 
longer than the flowers. June. fr. iin. to lin. in diameter, sub- 
globose or ovoid. I. narrowly obovate-elliptic, obtuse or rarely 
acute at apex, narrowed at the base into a short petiole, silky, 
especially beneath, or glabrate, evergreen, Jin. to 2in. long, iin. to 
^in. wide. Branches pale or cinereous, silky-pubescent or often 
glabrescent. h. 4ft. to 15ft. 1752. Syn. R. pubescens (B. E. 500). 

R. pubescens (pubescent). A synonym of R. palleiis. 

BOTLEA (named in honour of John Forbes Eoyle, 
once superintendent of the Botanic Gardens at Saha- 
rumpur, and Professor of Materia Medica at King's Col- 
lege, London). Obd. Lahiatm. A monotypio genus. The 
species is an interesting, erect, much-branched, green- 
house, cinereous shrub, with obsoletely quadrangular, 
spreading, paniculate branches. It will thrive in any 
light, rich soil. Cuttings will root readily in similar soil, 
if a glass be placed over them. 

R. elegans (elegant). Jl., whorls six to ten-flowered, loose ; calyx 
over im. long, cauo-pubescent ; corolla white, much diluted with 
rose-colour. July. I. copious, petiolate, ovate, acute^ loosely 
sub-cordate, deeply and obtusely serrated, lin. to l^in. long, 
green above, hoary beneath, h. 3ft. to 5ft. Himalayas, 1824. 

BUBBEB PLANT, EAST INDIAN. A common 
name for Ficus elastica. 

BTTBBEB-TBEE, AFBICAN. A common name 
for LandolpJiia. 
BXJBESCENT. Eeddish; turning red. 

KTJBIA (from ruber, red; alluding to the dye which 
is extracted from the plant). Madder. Okd. Bubiacece. 
A genus comprising about thirty species of mostly hardy 
herbs, sometimes shrubby at the base, inhabiting mostly 
temperate regions. Flowers smaU or minute, in axillary 
and terminal cymes. Leaves in whorls of four or rarely 
six, very rarely opposite and stipuled, sessile or petio- 



Bubia — continued. 
late. The species are of no particular horticultural value. 
P. peregrima is a British evergreen. B. tinctoria is the 
species which furnishes the valuable dye. 

BUBIACEiE. A large and important natural order 
of erect, prostrate, or climbing trees, shrubs, or herbs, 
mostly tropical and sub-tropical. Flowers hermaphro- 
dite, rarely unisexual, usually regular and symmetrical, 
variously disposed; calyx tube adnate to the ovary, the 
limb superior, obsoletely cup-like or tubular, entire, 
toothed, or lobed; corolla gamopetalous, infundibular, 
hypoorateriform, campanulate, or rotate, rarely urceolate 
or tubular, glabrous, pilose or villous within; limb 
equal, or very rarely unequal or bilabiate; lobes valvate 
in sestivation, rarely twisted or imbricated; stamens as 
many as the corolla lobes, very rarely fewer, inserted 
in the throat or tube ; filaments short, elongated, or 
wanting, very rarely monadelphous ; anthers usually two- 
celled. Fruit a capsule, berry, or drupe, two to ten 
(very rarely one) seeded. Leaves simple, opposite or 
whorled, entire, very rarely obtusely orenate, serrated, 
toothed, or pinnatifid-lobed ; stipules various, persistent 
or deciduous, simple, or bifid or two-parted, free or 
connate with the petioles, or confluent in an axiUary 
sheath, entire, toothed, or bristly, very rarely leaf-like. 
Among the economical products of Rnhiacece, coffee and 
quinine take front rank; madder, a, valuable dye, may 
also be mentioned. The order comprises about 340 
genera and 4100 species, many of which are well known 
in gardens. Examples : Bouvardia, Cinchona, Gardenia, 
Guettarda, Bondeletia. 

BUBICUNS. Blushing; turning rosy-red. 

BTTBIG-INOSE. Brownish rusty-red. 

BUBUS (the Roman name, kindred with ruber, red). 
Bramble, &o. Including Comaropsis (in part), Dalibarda. 
Obd. Bosaceoe. A large genus (comprising, according to 
Bentham and Hooker, probably about 100 distinct species) 
of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, creeping herbs or gene- 
rally sarmentose and prickly shrubs, broadly dispersed. 
Flowers white or pink, disposed in terminal and axiEary 
panicles or corymbs ; calyx explanate, with a short, 
rather broad, ebracteolate tube and five persistent lobes ; 
petals five ; stamens numerous, very rarely definite ; 
filaments filiform ; anthers didymous ; carpels numerous, 
rarely few, inserted on a convex receptacle ; achenes 
drupaceous, rarely dry. Fruit often edible. Leaves 
scattered, alternate, simple, lobed, three to five-foliolate, 
or impari-pinnate ; stipules adnate to the petioles. Among 
the most important species of this extensive genus are the 
following : B. ChamcBmorus (Cloudberry), B. frutieosus 
(Blackberry) and R. /. cmsius (Dewberry), R. Idceus 
(Raspberry), and B. occidentalis (Virginian Raspberry). 
A selection of the best-known species is presented below. 
Except where otherwise indicated, they are hardy, de- 
ciduous shrubs. They succeed in almost any good garden 
soil, and may be propagated by seeds, by layers, and by 
covering the points of the shoots with soil. R. bifiorus 
is very ornamental on a wall, because of its stems, 
which appear as if they had been whitewashed. B. la- 
ciniatus is a fine, free-growing, and ornamental subject for 
planting in beds where it can be allowed to grow freely. 
Of the common Bramble (iJ. frutieosus) there are several 
varieties well worthy of being cultivated for their large 
fruits, which are handsome and good, either raw, cooked, 
or preserved. They are mostly of American origin, and 
succeed well under similar culture to the Baspberry 
(which see). The following are the best : Eablt Habvest, 
medium-sized fruit, an immense cropper, very vigorous ; 
KiTTATiNNT ; Lawton ; Mammoth ; Pabslet-leaved ; 
Wilson, Jun., one of the finest and most prolific varieties, 
new ; Wilson's Eablt, fruit large, early, plant very 
I productive. The common species itself bears immense 
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BiUbTis — contimued. 



quantities of fruits in the hedgerows, which are sometimes 

gathered and made remunerative. 

K. arctlous (Arctic), ft. reddish ; sepals lanceolate, often shorter 
than the obovate, entire or emarginate petals. June. fr. amber- 
coloured, delicious. I. tritoliolate ; leaflets rhombic-ovate or 
obovate, coarsely and often doubly serrated, petiolulate. Stem 
low, herbaceous, unarmed. Arctic regions of both hemispheres. 
(B. M. 132 ; E. G. 311.) 

R. australis (Southern).* fl. pink or whitish, fragrant, very 
numerous, in branched, prickly, downy panicles, Mn. to iin. in 
diameter. Early summer, fr. numerous, yellowish, juicy, austere. 
I. very variable, ovate to lanceolate, or reduced to prickly mid- 
ribs, 3in. to 5in. long. Prickles scattered, recurved. New Zea- 
land. A lofty climber, hardy against a wall or in a sheltered 
spot. 




Fig. 396. Inflorescence of Rubus fruticosus Cvesius. 

R. biflorus (two-flowered).* fl. white, Jin. to Jin. in diameter, 
one to three together on axillary, slender, drooping peduncles ; 
calyx pubescent. May. fr. golden-yellow, globose, Jin. in 
diameter ; drupes twenty to thirty. I. , leaflets three or five, 
Iin. to liin. long, ovate, lobulate, doubly toothed, white and 
tomentose beneath, pubescent or hairy above. Stems and 
branches rambling, white with glaucous bloom ; prickles very 
strong, recurved. Himalayas, 1818. (B. M. 4678.) 

R. canadensis (Canadian). American Dewberry; Low Black- 
berry, ft. white, racemose, with leaf-like bracts. May. 
fr. blackish, ovate or oblong, excellent, ripening earlier than 
that of R. villosus. I., leaflets three (or pedately five to seven), 
oval or ovate-lanceolate, mostly acute, thin, nearly smooth, 
sharply cut-serrated. Stems extensively trailing, slightly 
prickly. North America, 1811. 

R. Cbamseniorus (ground Mulberry).* Cloudberry, fi. white, 
Iin. in diameter ; sepals imequal, villous ; petals oblong. June 
and July. fr. orange-yellow, |in. in diameter ; drupes few, large. 
I. few, sub-orbicular-cordate, obtusely five to seven-lobed, Iin. to 
3in. in diameter, petiolate, crenate, wrinkled. Stem 4in. to Sin. 
high, erect, unarmed, simple, one-flowered, herbaceous or nearly 
so. Europe (Britam). (Sy. En. B. 440.) 

R. cratsegifoUus (Hawthorn-leaved), fl. white, axillary, solitary, 
or terminal, sub-racemose ; sepals acuminate, mostly recurved ; 
petals clawed, obovate-spathulate, often retuse at apex. fr. rich 
dark red. I. cordate, trifid, or more or less lobed or toothed. 
Branches, petioles, and nerves of the leaves, armed with re- 
curved prickles. North China and Japan. (R. G. 591, 924.) 

R. cuneifolius (wedge - shape - leaved). Sand Blackberry. 
fl. white ; petals large ; peduncles two to four-flowered. May 
to July. fr. blackish, ovate or oblong, good-flavoured, ripening 
in August, l.t leaflets three to five, cuneate-obovate, rather 
thick, serrated above. Stems upright, armed with stout, re- 
curved prickles. Branchlets and under side of leaves whitish- 
woolly, h. 1ft. to 3ft. North America, 1811. 

R. Dalibarda (Dalibarda). This is the correct name of the 
plant described in this work as Dalibarda repem. 

R, deliciosus (delicious).* fl. purple ; sepals ovate-oblong, 
with a dilated acumination, shorter than the oval petals. May. 
&. large, and of delicious flavour. I. reniform-orbicular, 
wrinkled, slightly three to flve-lobed, finely serrate-toothed ; 
stipules persistent. Stem erect. Branches, young leaves, and 
calyx, tomentose-pubescent. h. 3ft. North America, 1870. 
(B. M. 6062 ; G. C. n. s., xv. 537.) 

R. fruticosus (shrubby).* Blackberry; Common Bramble. 
fl. white or pink, in terminal racemes, the lateral branches 
corymbose or elongated. July to September, fr. black or 
reddish-puiple. I. usually pinnately three to five foholate, sub- 
persistent, glabrous or pubescent; leaflets on long or short 
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petioles, obovate or rhomboid-obovate, coarsely and irregularly 
serrated or toothed, convex, dark green above, pale and often 
g^ucous beneath. Stem glabrous or bristly, prickly. Europe 
(Britain), &c. Under this species, Mr. Baker classifles twenty- 
one sub-species. 

R. f. ceesius (grey). Dewberry, fl., sepals appressed, densely 
*°™entose all over the back. /)■., drupes few, large, glaucous. 
(., leaflets usually three, gi-een on both surfaces. Stem prostrate, 
glaucous. Prickles unequal, setaceous. See Fig. 396. 

R. Idseus (Mount Ida). Raspberry, fi. white, drooping ; calyx 
long-tipped ; cymes Jin. in diameter, few-flowered. June to 
August. /)■., drupes many, red or yellow, hoary. I. ovate or 
elliptic, acuminate, 3in. to bin. long, acutely and irregularly ser- 
rated, white and hoary beneath. Stems 3ft. to 5ft high, biennial, 
terete, prickly, pruinose. Europe (Britain). For culture, &c., 
see Raspberry. 

R. laciniatus (torn).* fl. white or rose-coloured, in loose panicles ; 
calyx segments prickly, somewhat leafy, reflexed at apex ; petals 
three-lobed at apex. June to September. I., leaflets three to 
five, dissected and sharply sen-ated, puberulous beneath. Stems 
nearly terete, straggling. Prickles dilated at base. (W. D. B. 69.) 

R. laslocarpus (woolly-fruited), fl. deep pink, small ; petals 
orbicular or broadly obovate ; corymbs small, axillary and ter- 
minal, corymbose. May. fr. red or orange, small, globose, hoary. 
I. 3in. to loin, long ; leaflets five to nine, ovate, elliptic, or ovate- 
lanceolate, Iin. to 3in. long, acutely toothed or serrated, beneath 
usually hoary, the terminal one above lobulate. Branches 
cylindric, rambling. Prickles stout, variable. Himalayas. 

R. I. pauciflorus (few-fiowered). fl. small, puberulous, crowded 
in corymbs. A common Himalayan fonn, glabrous and shining 
except the under surface of the leaves. (B. R. 854, under name of 
R. pauciflorus.) 

R. nutans (nodding), fi. white, usually solitary, axillary, IJin. 
broad, on stout peduncles ; calyx tube villous. June. fr. of few 
scarlet drupes. I., leafiets three, orbicular or sub.rhomboidal, 
IJin. to 3in. long and broad, obscurely lobed, acutely and doubly 
toothed, the lateral ones shortly petiolulate. Stem 1ft to 2ft. 
long, unarmed, from a woody rootstock. Himalayas, 1850. 
(B. M. 5023.) 

R. nutkanus (Nootka). fi. white, very large ; sepals long-cuspi- 
date ; peduncles rather few-flowered. August, fr. red. I. five- 
lobed ; lobes nearly equal, broad, coarsely and unequally toothed. 
Stems flexuous, hirsute, h. varying from 1ft. to 10ft. North 
America, 1826. (B. M. 3453 ; B. R. 1368 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 83.) 

R. ocoidentalis (Western). Black Raspberry; Thimbleberry ; 
Virginian Raspberry, fi. white ; petals small, erect, shorter 
than the sepals. May. fr. purplish-black (rarely whitish), 
hemispherical, ripening early in July. I., leaflets three, rarely 
five, ovate, acute, coarsely and doubly serrated, white-downy 
beneath, the lateral ones somewhat stalked. Stems recurved, 
with hooked prickles. North America, 1696. 

R. odoratus (fragrant). Purple-flowering Raspberry, fl. purplish- 
rose, showy, 2in. broad ; calyx lobes tipped with a long, narrow 
appendage ; petals rounded ; peduncles many-fiowered. June to 
August, fr. reddish, flat and broad. I. three to tive-lobed ; lobes 
pointed and minutely toothed, the middle one prolonged. .Stem 
3ft. to 5ft. high, not prickly. North America, 1700. (B. M. 323.) 

R. parvifollus (small-leaved), fl. red, racemose ; calyx segments 
tomentose, ovate, short. August and September, fr. red, globose. 
I. trifoliolate ; leaflets clothed with white tomentum beneath. 
Stems terete, tomentose. ft. 1ft. to 2ft. Japan, 1818. (B. R. 496.) 

R. phcenicolaslus (purple-haired), fl. pale pink, in terminal 
racemes ; calyx l^in. to 2in. in diameter ; petals minute, erect. 
Midsummer, fr. scarlet, ovoid - oblong, 3in. long, of forty or 
more ellipsoid drupes. I. 5in. to 7in. long, pinnately trifoliolate 
or the uppermost ones simple ; leaflets crenate-serrated, white- 
tomentose beneath. Stem tall, sub-scandent. Japan, 1877. 
Plant covered with stifl:, gland-tipped, red-purple hairs. (B. M. 
6479.) 

R. reflexus (reflexed). fi. white, racemose, axillary ; sepals 
ovate, bluntish, equalling the petals: racemes few-flowered, 
nearly sessile, reflexed. July and August. I. oblong-cordate, 
three to flve-lobed, densely tomentose beneath ; terminal lobe 
elongated. Stems unarmed, straggling. Branches terete. China, 
1817. Greenhouse. (B. R. 461.) 

R. rossefolius (Rose-leaved). /. white, Jin. to Iin. in diameter, 
solitary or in very loose panicles. August, fr. orange-red, 
globose or oblong, of innumerable, minute, glabrous drupes. 
I., leaflets five to seven, ovate - lanceolate, acuminate, doubly 
incised-serrated, Iin. to 2in. long, rarely more. Stems erect or 
inclined, with scattered, hooked prickles. Himalayas, 1811. 
Greenhouse. (F. d. S. 1714.) 

R. r. coronarius (crowned), fi. , petals numerous, much longer 
than the calyx. (B. M. 1783 ; G. C. n. s., xi. 77 ; L. B. C. 158.) 

R. spectabilis (showy).* Salmon Berry, fl. bright red, very 
large ; sepals hairy at base, much shorter than the petals ; 
peduncles solitary or in pairs, one or two-flowered. May. fr. 
red, ovoid, more than double the size of the common Rasp- 
berry, but inferior in flavour. I. nearly glabrous, trifoliolate ; 
leaflets ovate, acuminate, membranous, somewhat pinnatifld- 
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incised, serrated, the lateral ones distant from the terminal 
one, often deei)ly two-lobed. Stem erect, 6ft. to 10ft. high, 
unarmed or with deciduous prickles. North America, 1827. 
(B. R. 1424 ; L. B. C. 1602.) 

R. strlgosus (hairy). American Wild Red Raspberry, fl. white, 
small; petals erect, as lon§ as the sepals. June and July, 
/n light red, hemispherical, ripening all summer, " tenderer than 
the garden or European Raspberry " (Asa Gray). Z., leaflets three 
to five, oblong ovate, acute, cut-serrated, whitish-downy beneath, 
the lateral ones sessile. Stems biennial and woody, prickly, up- 
right. ?i, 3ft. North America. 

R. triflorus (three-flowered). Dwarf Raspberry, fl. white, small ; 
sepals and petals often six or seven, the latter erect ; peduncle one 
to three-flowered. • June. fr. of few separate grains. I. three (or 
pedately five) foliolate ; leaflets rhombic-ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
acute at both ends, coarsely and doubly serrated, thin, smooth. 
Stems ascending, 5ft. to 12ft. high, or trailing, not prickly. North 
America. (H. F. B. A. i. 62.) 

R. vlUosus (hairy). American High Blackberry, fl. white, 
racemose, numerous ; sepals much shorter than the obovate- 
oblong petals. May and June. fr. blackish, large, ripening in 
August and September. 2., leafiets three (or pedately five), ovate, 
acute, unequally serrated, the terminal ones somewhat cordate, 
conspicuously stalked. Stems upright or reclining, armed with 
stout, curved prickles, h. 1ft. to 6ft. North America, 1777. 

BTTCKIA (of Segel). A synonym of Khodostacliys 
(which see). 

BITOBECKIA (named in honour of Olaf Eudbeo, 
Professor of Botany at TJpsal). Cone Flower. Including 
Centrocarpha, Dracopis, Relichroa, Lepacliys, Obeliscaria 
and Batibida. Obd. Compositm. A genus comprising 
about twenty-five species of greenhouse or hardy, slightly 
branched, perennial herbs, natives of North America. 
Flower-heads purplish, violet, or pale (sometimes with 




Fig. 397. Upper Portion of Stem of Rudbeckia pinnata. 

the ray, and rarely the disk, yellow), large or mediocre, 
solitary or few, on long peduncles ; inyoluore hemi- 
spherioal, the bracts in two, three, or four series ; re- 
ceptacle much elevated, oonioal or columnar ; ray florets 
ligulate, spreading, often elongated, entire or with two 
or three short teeth at the apex ; achenes glabrous. 
Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, entire, toothed, in- 
cised, or pinnatiseet. The under-mentioned species are 



Kudbeckia — coniinued. 
all hardy, and vriU thriye in any ordinary garden soil. 
Increased by divisions, or by seeds. JB. maxima and 
B. speciosa are two of the most attractive of hardy 
perennials for mixed borders and massing. 




Fig. 398. Upper Portion of Stem of Rudbeckia purpurea. 

R. columnaris (columnar), ti.-keads, ray florets yellow, or some- 
times yellowish-red, elongated, dependent, bidentate at apex. 
September. I. pinnatiseet ; segments linear-lanceolate, acute, 
entire, the termmal one almost equalling the rest. ft. 3ft. 1811. 
(B. M. 1601.) 

R. fulgida (brilliant), fl.-heads, ray florets orange-yeUow, about 
twelve, equalling or exceeding the involucre ; disk dark purple, 
the chaff nearly smooth. July. I. spathulate-oblong or lanceo- 
late, partly stem-clasping, triple-nerved, the upper ones entire 
mostly obtuse, ft. 1ft. to 3ft. 1760. Plant hairy. (B. M. 1996.)' 

R. grandiflora (large-flowered).* fl.-heads, ray florets yellow 
2m. long, dependent; disk dark purple, convex. September. 
I. petiolate, acute, attenuated at base, reticulate-veined ; lower 
ones ovate, crenate-toothed ; upper ones lanceolate, very scabrous 
obsoletely crenate. Stem angular, branched, ft. 3Jft. 183o! 
(S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 87, undername of Centrocarpha grandiflora.) 

R. hirta (hairy). ft.-heads large, solitary ; ray florets yellow, about 
fourteen more or less exceeding the involucre ; disk dull brown, 
the chaff hairy at the tip. June to August. (. nearly entire ; 
upper ones oblong or lanceolate, sessile ; lower ones spathnlate, 
triple-nerved, sessile. Stems simple or branched near the base 
lit. to 2ft. high. 1714. Plant very rough and bristly-hairy. 
(S. B. 1^. G. 82.) 

R. maxima (greatest).* fl.-heads solitary, on long peduncles ; ray 
florets pure yellow, 2m. long, drooping ; disk columnar, elongated. 
Au^t. I. large, membranous, oval or oblong, slightly toothed or 
entire, feather-veined, the lower ones petiolate, the upper ones 
clasping ; lowest ones Sin. to 12in. long. Stem 4ft. to Oft. high 
A handsome plant. 

R. Newmanii (Newman's). A synonym of R. speciosa. 

R. pallida (pale). This is the correct name of the plant described 
in this work as Echinacea angustifolia. 

R. pinnata (pinnate-leaved).* fl.-heads, ray florets light yellow, 
large and drooping, much longer than the oblong disk ; receptacle 
exhaling a pleasant, anisate odour when bruised. July. I. alter- 
nate, pinnate ; leaflets three to seven, lanceolate, acute. A. 3ft. 
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1803. See Fig. 397. (B. M. 2310 ; S. B. B. 38.) Syn. Lepachiis 

R. purpurea (purple).* This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work as Echinacea purpurea. See Fig. 398. 

R. speclosa (showy).* fi.-heads 2iin. to lin. across ; ray florets 
orange-coloured, contrasting well with the black-purple disk, 
hummer. I,, lowest ones ovate, strongly ribbed, coarsely toothed, 
borne on slender stalks 6in, to 9in. long ; succeeding ones gradu- 
ally becoming narrower ; uppermost ones sessile. Stems freely 
branched below. A. 2ft. to 3tt. A flue plant. (G. C. n. s., 
XVI. 373.) Syn. R. Nncmanii. 

R. triloba (three-lobed). fl.-heads small, but numerous and showy ; 
ray florets eight, yellow, jin. long ; disk blackish-puvple. August. 
I., upper ones ovate-lanceolate, sparingly toothed, the lower ones 
three-lobed, tapering at the base, coarsely serrate ; those from 
the root pinnately parted or undivided, h. 2ft. to 5ft. 1699. 
Plant hairy, much-branched. (B. E. 525.) 

RUDDLES. An old name for Marigolds. 

HrTTDIaRAIi. Growing in waste places or amongst 
rubbish. 

RUDG-EA (named in honour of Edward Eudge, an 
English botanist, who published in 1606 "Plantarum 
Guianffl loones"). Ord. RuViaceos. A genua comprising 
about forty-five species of glabrous or pubescent, stove 
shrubs or small trees, natives of tropical America. 
Flowers mediocre or rather large, paniculate, sessile or 
pedicellate, rarely capitate ; calyx tube ovoid or ob- 
conioal ; limb of five, rarely four, persistent segments or 
parts ; corolla cylindrical or funnel-shaped, the tube 
usually straight and elongated, the throat naked or 
beajded, the l i mb of five, rarely four, erect or spreading 
lobes ; stamens five, or rarely four. Leaves opposite, 
sub-sessile or petiolate, coriaceous ; stipules often carti- 
laginous, sometimes thickly coriaceous and inflated. 'For 
culture of the species best known in gardens, see 
Coffea. 

R. macrophylla (large-leaved), ft. cream-colour, sessile ; fascicles 
densely clustered in globose heads ; corolla segments obtuse ; 
peduncles short Summer. I. large, sub-sessile, obovate-oblong, 
narrowed at base. h. 6ft. Brazil, 1867. (B. M. 5653; F. d. S. 
1720; G. C. n. s., xii. 81.) 



RUDIMENTARy. 

plete. 



Imperfectly developed ; iucom- 



RXJDOIiFHIA (named after Charles Asmund Eudolph, 
1771-1832, a botanist of Jena). Obd. Legaminosw. A 
genus comprising two or three species of handsome, stove, 
twining herbs, confined to St. Dominga. Flowers red, 
elongated, fasciculate - racemose on axillary peduncles ; 
calyx tubular, the two upper lobes connate, the lateral 
ones smaller ; standard oblong, erect, inappendiculate ; 
bracts and bracteoles small, narrow. Leaves one-foliolate, 
stipellate. The two species described below are probably 
not in cultivation. 

R. rosea (rose-coloured), ft. scarlet, iin. long, in pedunculate 
racemes. June. Pods pubescent. I., leaflet ovate - oblong, 
glabrous, acuminated. Branches smooth, glabrous. 1826. 

R, volubllis (twining), ft. scarlet, liin. long ; racemes bearing- 
flowers from the base. July. I. glabrous, cordate-ovate, acumi- 
nate. Branches dotted from tubercles. 1820. 

RUDOIiFHCEIIIERIA. A synonym of Eniphofia 

(which see). 

RUE {Ruta graveolens). A hardy evergreen, somewhat 
shrubby plant, native of Southern Europe, cultivated in 
gardens for its use medicinally ; the leaves emit a 
powerful odour, and have an exceedingly acrid taste. 
The plant grows almost anywhere, but thrives best in 
a partially sheltered and dry situation. Propagation 
may be effected by seeds, sown outside, in spring ; and 
by cuttings or rooted slips, taken at the same season, 
and inserted for a time, until well rooted, in a shady 
border. 

RUE, GOAT'S. See Galeg'a officinalis. 

RUELLIA (named in honour of John Euelle, of 
Soissons, 1474-1537, botanist and physician to Francis I. ; 
he published a treatise, "De Natura Plantarum," in 1536). 



Ruellia — continued. 
Including Arrhostoxylum, Dipteracanthus, and Stephana- 
phijsum. Okd. AaintliacecB. A genus comprising about 
150 species of stove or greenhouse, pubescent, villous, 
or rarely glabrous, annual or perennial herbs, sub-shrubs, 
or shrubs, mostly American, a few being found in Africa, 
Asia, and Australia. Flowers violet, pale lilac, white, 
red, or rarely yellow or orange, sessile or sub-sessile in 
the axils of the leaves or bracts, sometimes solitary or 
fascicled, sometimes in paniculate cymes ; calyx deeply 
five-fid or five-parted; corolla tube straight, incurved, 
or abruptly bent, dilated upwards; limb spreading, very 
oblique or sub-equal, with five ovate or rounded, twisted 
lobes; stamens four, included or exserted. Leaves oppo- 
site, entire or rarely toothed ; bracts often narrow or 
small. The best - known species are described below. 
They are pretty, free-fiowering plants, and readily thrive 
in any light, rich soil, with stove heat. Propagation 
may be effected by cuttings, inserted in similar soil, 
under a hand glass. 

R. acutangula (acute-angled), ft. sessile, on axillary peduncles, 
4in. to 6in. long ; calyx ^in. long ; corolla tube lin. long, slightly 
curved ; limb bright orange-scarlet, yellow at the throat, 2in. 
in diameter. May. I. 5in. to Sin. long, elliptic-ovate, acuminate, 
narrowed into the petiole, with many nerves sunk in the surface. 
Branches obtusely quadrangular. Brazil. A large herb or under- 
shrub. (B. M. 6382.) 

R. Baikiei (Dr. Eaikie's).* ft. opposite, sessile, in a terminal 
panicle, composed of many-flowered, opposite racemes or spikes ; 
corolla scarlet, over 2in. long, tubular-infundibuliform, inflated 
or ventricose in the middle. Winter. I. in opposite pairs, 
sometimes more than 9in. long, including the petiole, ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, attenuated at base. h. 3ft. West Africa, 
1858. Sub-shrub. (B. M. 5111, under name of Stephanophy&um 
Baikiei.) 

R. ciliatlflora (fringe-flowered), ft. purplish-blue, handsome, 
two to four or six in a terminal, leafless panicle ; corolla lin. 
across, the tube about the same length ; margins of limb beauti- 
fully dentate-ciliate. September. I. opposite, ovate, petiolate, 
the margins unequally serrate, more or less hairy ; lower ones 
more so, and the largest. Stem herbaceous, pubescent-scabrous. 
h. 2ft. Buenos Ayres, 1838. (B. M. 3718.) 

R, Devosiana (Devos'). /. white, axillary ; corolla tube sud- 
denly dilated and bent at the middle. I. lanceolate, distantly 
toothed, deep grefin above, with the course of the veins whitish, 
entirely purple beneath. Stems purple. Brazil, 1877. Sub- 
shrub. A very effective foliage plant. (B. H. 1877, 19.) 

R. elegans (elegant), of Hooker. A synonym of R. latehrosa. 

R. formosa (beautiful), ft. on axillary, alternate, straight pe- 
duncles, two or three times longer than the leaves ; corolla tine 
scarlet, showy ; tube l^in. long ; two upper lobes of limb con- 
joined half-way up. Summer. I. opposite, ovate, more or less 
pointed, rounded at the base, covered on both sides with short 
hairs ; petioles not half as long as the leaves, h. 2ft. Brazil, 
1808. Shrub. (B. M. 1400.) 

R. Herbstli (Herbst's).* ft. three to five together. Sin. long ; 
calyx red-purple, |in. long ; corolla pale rose-purple, abruptly 
bent ; limb of five white, patent or recurved, bilobed divisions. 
September. I. deep dull green, the upper ones of a dull pale 
purple beneath, 5in. to 7in. long, Ifin. to 2in. broad, lanceolate, 
acuminate, obscurely sinuated, serrated, h. 3ft. lirazil, 1859. 
An erect shrub or sub-shrub. (B. M. 5156, under name of 
Bipteracanthun Herhstit.) 

R, latebrosa (secret), ft., corolla salver-shaped; tube white, 
purplish upwards, curved ; limb very bright blue, of five emargi- 
nate lobes. Summer. I. opposite, pubescent, ovate, acuminate, 
coarsely serrated, tapering gradually into a footstalk nearly 
equalling the leaf in length ; those at the tips of the branches 
reduced to sessile bracts, h. 2ft. East Indies, 1834. Annual. 
(B. M. 3389, undername of R. elegans.) 

R. longifolia (long-leaved), ft. vermilion ; corolla segments 
retuse. July. I. oblong-lanceolate or oblong, attenuated at both 
ends, repand or repand-denticulate. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Brazil, 
1820. A glabrous, perennial herb. 

R. macrantha (large-flowered), ft. of a rosy-purple colour, with 
a light, beautiiully-veined throat, trumpet-shaped, large, axUlary. 
I. long-lanceolate. 1883. A handsome, decorative shrub. (R. H. 
1881, p. 410.) 

R. macrophylla (large-leaved).* ft. handsome, sub-secund, in 
spreading, di-trichotomous panicles ; corolla bright scarlet, 2in. to 
3in. long, the tube curved, broader upwards, but laterally com- 
pressed ; limb large : lobes soon reflexed. Summer. I. opposite, 
petiolate, ovate, acuminate, penninerved, reticiUated, the mar- 
gins sinuated or indistinctly toothed, pubenilous. h. 3ft. to 4ft. 
New Grenada, Mexico, &c., 1844. Plant shrubby below, her- 
baceous above. (B. M. 4448 and B. R. xxxii. 7, under name of 
Stemonacanthus macrophyllus.) 
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R. panicniata (panicle-flowered). Christmas Pride. Jl. purple, 
in axillary, opposite, dichotomously divaricate cymes; corolla 
funnel-shaped, nearly Jin. long. August. I. ohlong-oval, at- 
tenuated at both ends, decurrent into the petioles, hairy-pubescent 
or glandulose. A. 3ft. West Indies, 1768. Herbaceous perennial. 
(B. B. 585.) 

R. Portell3B'[(Portella's).* Jl. axillary, solitary, sessile ; calyx seg- 
ments nearly iin. long, hairy ; corolla bright rose-pink, hairy 
externally, IJin. to Ifin. long, with a slender tube, dilated above 
the middle, and a flat limb lin. in diameter. Winter. I. 2in. to 
3in. long, very uniform, elliptic-ovate, sub-acute, narrowed into 
slender petioles one-half their own length, red-purple beneath. 
h. 1ft. Brazil, 1879. A free-flowering, much-branched, erect, 
annual or perennial herb. (B. M. 6498.) 

R. Furdieana (Purdie's). Jl. terminal, in pairs, each remarkable 
for a large pair of bracts at the base ; calyx small ; corolla of 
a fine, deep crimson-lilac, with a much-elongated tube, and a 
limb of five waved se^ents. Various seasons. I. opposite, 
petiolate, ovate, acummate, penninerved. h. 1ft. to l^ft. 
Jamaica, 1844. A glabrous shrub or under-shrub. (B. M. 4298 ; 
P. M. B. xvi. 129.) 

R. rosea (rose-coloured). Jl. in terminal, corymbose, glandular- 
hairy spikes ; corolla lin. long. Summer. I. lanceolate, covered 
with canescent wool beneath, 3iin. to 7in. long, acuminate, 
rigid. Brazil, 1818. Shrub. 

R. Schaueriana (Schauer's). Jl. axillary, sessile ; corolla with a 
very long, funnel-shaped, curved tube, veiny and lilac above, pale 
and almost white towards the base ; limb of five purplish-lilac, 
rounded lobes. Summer. I. opposite, ovate, bluntly acuminate, 
penninerved, pale beneath, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Brazil, 1844. A 
low shrub, with the young branches herbaceous. (B. M. 4147 ; 
B. R. xxxii. 45, undername of R. lilacina.) 

R. solitaria (solitary), jl. geminate, nearly sessile ; corolla 
rather pale purplish-lilac, with a few deeper lines or streaks ; 
tube long, funnel-shaped, the lower half white. Winter. I. oppo- 
site, l^in. to 2in. long, oblong or ovate-lanceolate, short-petioled, 
obtusely acuminate, pale, and sometimes purplish beneath. 
h. 2ft Brazil. Shrub or under-shrub. (B. M. 5106, under name 
of J)ipteracanthu8 calvescetis.) The plant figured under the name 
of Strobilanthes lactatus, in B. M. 4566 and F. d. S. 346, is a form 
with the foliage bearing a central blotch of white. 

R. speclosa (showy).* Jl. of a rich scarlet colour, axillary, 
solitary, sub-sessile ; corolla large, funnel-shaped, 3iin., or thrice 
as long as the calyx. July. I. oval ; lower ones obtuse, with a 
slight mucrone ; upper ones acute, glabrous, slightly acute at 
base, petiolate. A. (in its native place) sometimes as much as 
20ft. Brazil, 1859. Shrub, with flexuous, dependent branches. 
(B. M. 5414, under name of Dipteracanthus affinis.) 

R. spectabills (remarkable).* Jl. purplishjblue, marked with 
dark veins, sessile, or nearly so, axillary in twos, large and very 
.showy ; calyx deeply cut ; corolla tube funnel-shaped, curved ; 
limb very large, with five rounded lobes. August. I. opposite, 
moderately large, nearly sessile, ovate, acuminate, attenuated at 
the base, ciliated on the margins, slightly pubescent above. 
h. 2ft. or more. Peru, 1849. A slightly pubescent, annual or 
perennial herb. (B. M. 4494, under name of Dipteracanthus 
upectahilis.) 

KUE, WALL. A common name for Aspleniiuu 
Buta-muraria (which see). 

BUFOUS. Pale red, mixed with brown. 

BiUGOSI!. Covered with wrinkled lines, the inter- 
vening' spaces being convex ; e.g., the leaves of garden 
Sage. 

BTTIZIA (named in honour of Don Hippolite Buiz, 
author, in conjunction with Pavon, of " Floras Peruvianse 
et Chilensis"). Oed. Sterculiacece. A genus consisting 
of only three species of stove shrubs, natives of Bourbon. 
Calyx five-parted ; petals five, unequilateral, fiat, per- 
sistent ; staminal cup bearing twenty to thirty fertile 
stamens ; peduncles axillary, cymosely many - fiowered. 
Leaves palmi-nerved, entire, lobed, or nearly dissected, 
tomentose beneath. Two of the species have been intro- 
duced, and are worth growing. They thrive in a com- 
post of loam, peat, and sand. Propagated by cuttings, 
which will root freely, if inserted in similar soil, under 
a hand glass, in heat. 

R. lobata (lobed-leaved). Jl. pale reddish. May. I. cordate, 
crenated, three to five-lobed, oblong, hoary beneath, smooth 
above ; middle lobe longest and acuminated, h. 6ft. 1818. 

R. variabilis (variable-leaved). Jl. pale reddish. May. I. of 
the flowering branches palmatifld, those of the sterile ones 
palmately parted, hoary beneath, h. 10ft. 1792. 

BTTIZIA (of Euiz and Pavon). A synonym of Fenmus 
(which see). 



BTTLINGIA (dedicated to John Philip Ruling, who 
wrote, in 1766, an essay on the Natural Orders of Plants). 
Okd. Sterculiacece. A genus comprising fifteen species 
of greenhouse, stellate-tomentose shrubs or under-shrubs; 
one is a native of Madagascar, and the rest are Aus- 
tralian. Flowers usually white, small, cymose ; calyx five- 
fid ; petals five, broadly concave at base, ligulate above ; 
stamens shortly connate at base ; cymes axillary or oppo- 
site the leaves, rarely terminal. Leaves entire, toothed, 
or lobed. The species have no great beauty, the fiowers 
not exceeding Jin. in diameter. Those described below 
are from Australia, and thrive in a compost of loam, 
peat, and sand. Eipened cuttings will root in either sand 
or soil, if covered with a bell glass. 

R. corylifolia (Corylus-leaved). Jl. in dense sessile cymes, form- 
ing dense, terminal, leafy corymbs. April. I. broadly ovate, 2in. 
to 3in. long, irregularly toothed or broadly lobed, wrinkled, green 
and roughly pubescent above, more densely tomentose-villous 
or pubescent beneath, h. 2ft. 1824. (B. M. 3182.) 

R. liermaiiiiisefolla (Hermannia-leaved). Jl. in shortly pedun- 
culate cymes. April. I. usually narrow-oblong, iin. long, in 
luxuriant specimens often ovate-lanceolate, or with short, broad 
basal lobes, always obtuse, crenate, much wrinkled, white- 
tomentose beneath, h. 2tt. or more. 1818. (L. B. C. 1564, under 
name of La^opetalum dumosum.) 

R. pannosa (cloth-leaved). Jl., cymes shortly pedunculate. April. 
t., mature ones shortly petiolate, ovate-lanceolate or lanceom,te, 
2in. to 3in. or more long, toothed, rounded or cordate at base, 
scabrous-pubescent above, with impressed veins, densely velvety 
or hirsute beneath ; on young plants they are often broader and 
three to five-lobed. h. 2ft. 1819. (B. M. 2191 ; A. B. E. 603, 
under name of Commersonia dasyphylla.) 

R. parviflora (small-flowered). Jl. small ; cymes shortly peduncu- 
late. April. I. very shortly petiolate, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
obtuse, rarely lin. long, deeply crenate, and mostly lobed, with 
undulated, often crisped margins, glabrous or nearly so above, 
hirsute beneath. Branches prostrate or ascending, 6in. to 18in. 
long. 1868. A low shrub or under-shrub. 

KULIITG'IA (of Ehrhart). A synonym of Anacamp- 
seros (which see). 

BUIfflEX (the old Latin name used by PUny). Dock. 
Oed. PoVygonacecB. A large genus of perennial or rarely 
annual herbs, sometimes sub-shrubs, rarely taU shrubs, 
distributed thoughout all temperate climates. About 
130 species have been enumerated, but the number 
is estimated by some authors at less than 100. Flowers 
fasciculate in the nodes ; fascicles axillary or disposed 
in terminal racemes or panicles. Leaves sometimes all 
radical, sometimes alternate on the stems and branches. 
The species are mostly worthless, and, in some cases, 
very troublesome, weeds. Eleven are natives of Britain, 
among them may be mentioned B. Acetosa (Sorrel), the 
leaves of which have been used as Spinach, and R. 
Patientia (Herb Patience) . 

BUMINATISD. Pierced by irregular passages, as 
if chewed ; e.g., the albumen of a nutmeg. 

RUNCIITATE. Saw-toothed, or sharply incised, the 
teeth or incisions retrorse. 

BUNNEB. A prostrate, filiform branch or stem, 
rooting at its extremity or elsewhere; e.g., the Straw- 
berry. 

BUNNEBS, FBOPAGATION BY. See Fro- 
pagation. 

BTTFALLETA. A synonym of Stropholirion 

(which see). 

BVFESTBIS, BUFICOLA. Growing on rocks or 
in rocky places. 

BTTFFIA (named after H. B. Euppius, a botanical 
author). Okd. Naiadacece. A genus consisting of one 
or more species of hardy, tufted, aquatic herbs, inhabiting 
the shores of temperate and tropical regions. B. maritima 
and its sub-species rostellata are natives of Britain ; thoy 
have no horticultural value. 

BUFTUBE WOBT. See Herniaria glabra. 

BUFTURING. Bursting irregularly. 
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BTTSCnS (the old Latin name, used by Virgil and 
Pliny). Butoher's Broom. Obd. LiliacecB. A small 
genus (two or three species) of hardy plants, with erect, 
branched, slightly woody stems, natives of Europe and 
the whole Mediterranean region, from Madeira to the 
Caucasus. Flowers small, usually on the face of the 
eladode ; pedicels short, articulated at the apex. Berries 
globose, pulpy, indehiscent. Cladodes leaf-like, alter- 
nate or scattered, ovate or ovate - lanceolate, acute or 
pungent-pointed, rigidly coriaceous. The species thrive 
in common soil, and may be propagated by root-suckers. 




Fig. 399. Flowering Branchlet and detached Fruit of 
ruscus aculeatus. 

R. aculeatns (prickly). Common Butcher's Broom ; Pettigi-ee 
orPettigrue. /. one or two, bracteateandbracteolate. February 
to April, fr. bright red, rai'ely yellow, iin. in diameter, cladodes 
^in. to liin. long, ovate, rigid, spinescent, twisted at the base. 
Stems lOin. to 2ft. high, erect. Europe (Britain), North Africa, 
&c. See Fig. 399. (Sy. En. B. 1516.) 

R. androgynus (hermaphrodite). A synonym of Semele an- 
drogyna. 

R.Hypopliyllun[l (leaf -under -leaf).* Double Tongue. 7?. five or 
six in an umbel, disposed in the middle of the lower cladodes. 
May and June. fr. red, iin. to gin. thick, cladodes oblong or 
oblong-lanceolate, 3in. to bin. long ; upper ones alternate ; lower 
ones opposite, temate, or verticillate, distinctly costate. h. 1ft. 
to lift. Mediterranean region, 1640. (B. M. 2M9.) R. Eypoplos- 
sum is regarded, by Mr. Baker, as a form of this species. 

R. racemosus (raceme-flowered). Alexandrian Laurel. Ji. 
greenish-yellow, hermapbrodite, produced at the ends of the 
branches. May. fr. red, with a round, coriaceous, white disk 
at the base, cladodes oblong, acute, about 2in. long, rounded at 
base, smooth, lucid-green, alternate, sessile, h. 4ft. Portugal, 
1739. Evergreen shrub. (W. D. B. 145.) Danae racemosa is the 
correct name of this plant 

RUSH. See Juncus. The name is also commonly 
applied to many species of allied and other genera. 

RUSH FERN. See Schizea. 

RUSH, FLOWERIITCr. See Bntomus. 

RUSK LILT. See Sisyrinchixun. 

RUSSELIA (named in honour of Alexander Eussel, 
M.D., r.E.S., author of a "Natural History of Aleppo," 
1756). Oed. Scrophularineoe. A genus comprising four 
or five species of showy-flowered, stove, evergreen shrubs, 
natives of Mexico and Central America. Calyx deeply 
five-fid or five-parted, with closely imbricated segments ; 
corolla scarlet, with a cylindrical tube and a sub-bilabiate, 
five-fid limb ; stamens four ; cymes diohotomous, bracteate, 
many-fiowered or reduced to one. Leaves opposite or 
whorled ; those on the branchlets (which are often nodding 



Rnsselia — continued. 
or pendulous) frequently reduced to small scales. All 
the species introduced are described below. They thrive 
in light, rich soil. Propagation may be readily effected 
by cuttings, inserted in similar soil, under a glass, in 
heat. 

R. florlbunda (bundle-flowered). A synonym of R. rotundifoHa. 
R. juncea (Rush-like).* Jl. in loose, remote-flowered racemes ; 
corolla lin. lon^ ; peduncles elongated. July. I. linear, lanceo- 
late, or ovate, small ; those on the branchlets minute and scale- 
hke. Branches twiggy, rush-like, pendulous at apex. h. 3ft. to 
4ft. Mexico, 1833. (B. 220 ; B. R. 1773.) 

R. multlflora (many-flowered). A synonym of R. sarmentosa. 

R. rotundlfoUa (round-leaved). Jl. like those of R. sarmentosa ; 
peduncles many-flowered. June. I. sessile, orbicular, deeply 
cordate at base, the cauline ones 2in. to 4in. long and broad, 
reticulate-veined beneath, softly pubescent, closely sessile or semi- 
amplexicaul. h. 4ft. Mexico, 1824. Syn. R. floribunda. 

R. sarmentosa (savmentose).* Jl. falsely whorled or loosely 
cymose ; corolla more or less bearded on the throat below the 
lower lip ; peduncles from three or four to thirty or forty- 
flowered, axillary and remote, or in crowded racemes. July. 
I. variable, sometimes opposite or in whorls of three or four 
on the same specimen, cuneate or sub-cordate at base, acu- 
minate and acute or obtuse, serrate or crenate, glabrous or 
slightly hairy, h. 4ft. Central America, 1812. Syns. R. multi- 
Jtora (B. M. 1528), R. temifolia. 

R, temifoUa (ternate-leaved). A synonym of R. sarmentosa. 

RUST. Under this popular name. Fungi of more than 
one group are included. The true Busts, from which 
the name has been derived, belong to the Uredinece 
{see Fucciuia), to the forms distinguished as TJredo, 
Cceoma, Trichobasis, ^cidium^ and Lecythw, formerly con- 
sidered true genera, but now regarded only as stages in 
the development of Puccinia and of allied genera. The 
oonidia, or spores, in these forms are small, round or oval 
cells, thrown off from the ends of the threads of myce- 
lium, either singly or in rows. They fall off readily, 
and the surfaces of the diseased plants, and of any body 
that is rubbed on them, becomes covered with the spores, 
like iron rust in colour and general appearance. They 
are, accordingly, known as True Busts or as Bed Busts. 
Puccinia includes a. very large number of species, some 
of which {e.g., P. graminis and allies) are called Mildews 
when occurring on Wheat and other cereals. The more 
common name for the species of Puccinia and of Phrag- 
midium is Brands ; but, occasionally, they are styled 
Black Busts. For an account of all these forms, see 
Fhragmidium and Fuccinia. 

White Busts differ much from Uredinece, though by 
some they are associated with them, from the fact that 
they produce oonidia, which break away from the myce- 
lium, and which are grouped in patches, much as in 
some forms of Vredineoe. Like these also they cover 
bodies rubbed against them with a powdery coating of 
oonidia ; but the latter are white, not rusty-red. The 
White Busts belong to the genus Cystopus, and are 
nearly related to Ferouospora (which see). There are 
few species in the genus ; and only one, 0. candidus, is 
really hurtful in gardens in this country. It grows on 
the leaves, stems, and flowers of many of the Oruciferoe, 
causing distortions of these organs, and especially of 
the flowers, which become much swollen, and remain 
sterile. It may be found on Cabbage, Turnip, Badish, 
Horseradish, and many wild Cruciferce, e.g.. Shepherd's 
Purse and Watercress. It is common in North America 
as well as in Europe. A microscopic examination of a 
section through one of the white spots, which are plen- 
tifully scattered over the diseased organs, shows a layer 
of mycelium, from which rise branches, each of which 
bears on its tip a beadlike row of oonidia. These fall 
off one after the other. When they fall into water, the 
contents break up into flve or six zoospores, like those 
in PeronMspora. These bodies escape by a hole, which 
opens at one end of the conidium, and move about for 
a time in the water by means of two hairs or cilia. 
Afterwards, they settle down, and push out a mycelium- 
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Rust — continued. 
tube, which, on any snitable part o£ a plant fitted for 
the nourishment of the Fungus, makes its way in through 
a stoma, and reproduces the parasite. This process 
goes on during the summer; hut, in autumn, "resting- 
spores" are formed in the tissues of the host-plants, to 
pass the winter in a quiescent state, and to propagate 
the species next summer, when food can be again ob- 
tained. These resting-spores are very similar in mode 
of, production, and in appearance, to those of Peronospora. 
On each of two threads of mycelium, lying among the 
tissues of the host-plant, a branch is formed. One bears 
a nearly globular cell, the oogonium, the contents of 
which shrink a little, and lie loose in the cell, forming 
the oosphere. The other branch ends in a thickened cell, 
the antheridium, much smaller than the oogonium. It 
lies in contact with the latter, into which some of its 
contents pass through a narrow tube. The oosphere is 
thus fertilised, and becomes the oospore or resting-spore, 
distinguished by the possession of a, thick, brown cell 
wall, which bears numerous warty ridges, and is well 
fitted to resist the cold of winter and other unfavourable 
influences. In spring, the contents of the resting-spore 
break up to form a large number of small cells, each 
capable of reproducing the Fungus in a suitable host- 
plant. These are set free by the bursting of the cell 
wall of the resting-spore. 

Remedies. The only remedy available is, as far as 
possible, to limit the multiplication of the Fungus by 
the removal and burning of all plants, whether weeds 
or cultivated species, that show it, and by not sowing 
Gruciferce on any piece of ground for a year or two after 
diseased crops have been removed from it. 

RUSTIC WORE. A term applied to erections or 
ornaments made of rough or undressed timber and other 
similar materials as nearly as possible in their natural 
state. Undoubtedly, the best examples are those that 
show the least mark of the workman's tools. The materials 
for Eustio Work are obtained from woods and forests, 
heaths and swamps, and vary in character and appearance, 
according to the locality in which they are found. As 
the unshapely block of stone or marble from the quarry 
becomes, in the hands of the sculptor or architect, a 
thing of beauty, so may the gnarled and knotted branch, 
and the decayed Pollard-tree, the slender Larch and the 
smooth Hazel, the Heather of the mountain and the 
moss of the fen, the Sedges and Eeeds by the river- 
bank, and the exquisite cones of the Fir-tree, each and 
all, in the hands of one who has true taste, be manipu- 
lated into beautiful and useful adornments for our 
gardens. Much of the material for the work may be 
found on most estates, and often amongst that which is 
either consigned to the fire or allowed to perish where 
it stands. Where alterations or improvements are being 
made in grounds, especially on estates which are being 
cut up for building purposes, it often happens that there 
are old Apple, Pear, and other trees very suitable for the 
work, which have to be removed j or a Thorn or a Tew- 
tree, &o., may be uprooted by the wind, or timber is 
being felled, and from these much material may be 
selected. 

Failing crooked and distorted branches and loppings, 
the thinnings from Oak and Larch plantations, and Hazel 
rods from the copse, can be used for the lighter portions 
of Rustic Work. Where old hedge-row " Pollards " 
abound, they form excellent material for ferneries or 
alpine mounds. The rough bark from Oak, Chestnut, 
Larch, &c., is useful, and so are defective trunks, or 
branches of large trees, cut into short lengths or trans- 
verse sections for paving floors ; these sections may be laid 
in patterns, but are more effective when they vary in 
diameter, giving less formal effect than when they are of 
equal size. An old Thorn hedge that has been for many 
years clipped by the shears, supplies excellent material 



Rustic Work — continued. 
for the smaller articles, such as vases, flower-stands, 
tables, and baskets ; and the cones of Firs are par- 
ticularly serviceable for the same purpose. In cases 
where no suitable timber can be felled, it often happens 
that a judicious thinning-out of branches may take place 
without the least detriment or disfigurement to the trees. 
Heather may be collected, bound in bundles, and closely 
stacked some time before using, as it then makes a closer 
thatch; the same remark applies to Reeds and Sedges. 
There are various mosses to be found on heaths, and in 
swamps, plantations, woods, &c., which should be carefully 
collected, and kept as straight as possible, to be used 
either for simply filling up chinks and crevices to exclude 
draughts, or as fillings in carpet-like patterns for the inside 
of summer-houses. In using mosses for this purpose, if 
above a seat or bench, the moss-work should be kept above 
the head-line of persons when seated. Below that line, 
a lining of split Hazel rods, with the bark side outwards, 
worked in diagonal, diamond, or other patterns, may be 
used. For moss-work of this description, as well as for the 
Hazel patterns, a comparatively smooth surface must be 
provided as foundation. Sometimes, this is done by making 
the back, sides, and ceiling of a summer-house, of ordinary 
carpenter's framework and boarding, when the outside may 
be covered with coarse bark, or slabs with the bark pre- 
served, and the inside covered with moss, &c. The same 
object can be attained by sawing longitudinally through 
the trunks of moderate- sized trees, the bark adhering, and 
then setting them side by side vertically, to form the sur- 
face on which to work the moss pattern. The cones of the 
Stone and Cluster Pines are particularly useful for forming 
cornices, caps, &c., to Rustic buildings, and the smaller 
cones of the Larch and Scotch Fir may be employed for 
festoons, and in forming the interior decorations. 

The disposition of Rustic Work, no less than its con- 
struction, requires an artistic eye and good taste. To 
speak in general terms, it should seldom come much 
" to the front " ; that is to say, suitable positions for it 
will but seldom present themselves very near to the prin- 
cipal windows of a mansion — its place, for the most part, 
being in nooks and corners of shrubberies, plantation 
walks, the borders of woods, or in the wild garden. Let 
us imagine a situation, shut off from the more culti- 
vated grounds. Such a position might have a Rustic 
gate flanked by a Rustic screen, on which Crataegus 
Pyracantha, or similar evergreens are trained ; a broad, 
gravelled path, on each side of which are Rustic arches, 
with here and there an arch thrown over the path, and 
covered with Roses, Honeysuckle, Jasmine, &c., forming 
a vista, at the end of which a Rustic summer-house, its 
porch or verandah covered with Clematis, could be 
placed. On either side of the main walk, a breadth of 
turf, with a ribbon scroll of Ivy, so designed as to 
afford suitable positions for Rustic baskets or pyramids 
might be added, and the whole surrounded by a densely- 
planted, raised bank, for effectual shelter from cold 
winds. On the face of the bank, next the garden, logs 
and blocks may be interspersed, to afford receptacles 
for Ferns, alpine plants, or trailing shrubs. Such a 
garden might be formed in any existing mass of shrub- 
bery that is large enough for the purpose, and would be 
an interesting addition to many already fine gardens. 
With smaller gardens, and where the house has no par- 
ticular architectural features, a Rustic verandah, with 
roof of tiles or shingles, covered all over with Jasmine, 
Roses, Honeysuckle, &o., often gives a particularly cosy 
appearance. If in front of this there is room for a 
gravelled walk, a kind of terrace, and the ground lends 
itself to the formation of a grass slope, with a step or 
two down to the lawn or flower-garden, here is a pretext 
for a Rustic balustrade, with vases and Rustic steps, which 
will, at the same time, form a trellis for the smaller kinds 
of climbing plants. At some point, just out of sight of the 
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Rustic Work — continued. 
windows (and if commanding a view of some fine scenery, 
so much the better), the Euatio arbour or summer-house 
may be placed, having its seat and table. If backed by 
shrubs, it wiU have a, more snug appearance, and if 
flanked or extended at the base by partially plunging a 
few rough logs in the ground, interspersing them with 
hardy, evergreen Ferns and spring flowers, the charm 
of the picture would be enhanced. Should a boundary 
fence anywhere cross the view, as in the division of 
the lawn from the park or paddock, it may be some- 
what masked by placing a line of Rustic arches 
across, and allowing the climbing plants upon them 
to assume a, somewhat careless growth. For such 
a purpose, good, sound Larch poles are useful, as they 
will stand for several years. 

In places where there is a large expanse of lawn, with 
glades of turf and spreading trees, and masses of 
shrubbery, Euatio beds, formed like baskets, vases, and 
pyramids, are pretty objects, it placed with judg- 
ment, and are very effective if associated with Ivy or 
Ferns. 

Rustic buildings, when substantially constructed, are 
very appropriate, and, as a rule, harmonise better with 
the scenery than any of a more formal character, when 
used as boat-houses, rests and shelters in woods, game- 
keepers' huts, &c. Rustic Work is also well adapted 
to foot-bridges over small streams in gardens, parks, and 
woods. It is better, in order to make such structures 
more secure, to have a pair of iron girders concealed 
beneath the woodwork. The planks for the pathway 
should be of some durable wood without sap ; otherwise, 
they may soon rot, and cause accidents. 

Any pits or hollows that occur in shrubberies or 
plantations, if overhung by shrubs or large trees, will 
often present a suitable site for a fernery ; and where 
natural stone does not abound for making rockwork, 
an excellent effect may be obtained by the use of 
sufiioiently massive logs. Any steps that may be required 
can be made from split sections of good-sized trees, 
placing them so that the split side forms the tread, and the 
bark side the riser. The " tods " of old Pollard-trees, and 
even sections of hollow trunks, when placed in suitable 
positions in woodland walks or drives, make good re- 
ceptacles for trailing plants, or the better kinds of hardy 
Ferns. In such walks, and also in parks, sections of rough 
timber (provided the top is smoothed and very slightly 
bevelled, so as to throw off the rain) , when placed in twos 
and threes at the base of spreading trees, form agreeable 
resting-places. Care must be taken to have them of 
variable sizes, so as to avoid formality. 

The Rustic . chair, as a rule more picturesque than 
useful, should be sparingly used, or at least only where 
apparently needed, and not too near the mansion, or in 
highly-dressed grounds. 

RUTA {Rute was the old Greek name, probably from 
ruomaij to preserve ; in allusion to the effects of the 
plant on health). Herb of Grace; Rue. Including Hap- 
lophyllum (or Aplophyllum). Obd. ButaceoB. A genus 
comprising about forty species of hardy or half-hardy, 
strong-smelling, gland-dotted, perennial herbs or sub- 
shrubs, broadly scattered over the Mediterranean region 
and Western and Central Asia. Flowers yellow or 
greenish, sometimes cymose; calyx short, four or five- 
lobed or parted, persistent; petals four or five, imbri- 
cated, often toothed or ciliated ; torus thick ; stamens 
eight to ten ; corymbs or panicles terminal, many-flowered, 
leafy-braoted. Leaves alternate, simple, trifoliolate, pin- 
natisect or decompound. Few of the species are of any 
horticultural value; all that call for mention are de- 
scribed below, and are hardy sub-shrubs, except where 
otherwise indicated. They are of easy culture in any 
Ught, rich soil. Propagated by seeds, or by cuttings. 
For culture, &c., of R. graveolens, see Rue. 
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Ruta — continued. 

R. alblflora (white-flowered), fl. white ; petals entire, shorter 
than the stamens ; branches of panicle bvacteate. July to 
September. I. supra-decompound ; leaflets obovate, glaucous, 
pubescent, somewhat auricled, the terminal one large, obcordate. 
ft. 2ft. Nepaul. An elegant, half-hardy sub-shrub, clothed with 
glandular pubescence. (H. E. F. 79.) Bcenninghausenia albijlora 
IS the correct name of this plant. 

R. angustifolia (narrow-leaved). A synonym of B. Chalepensis, 

K. braoteosa(bracteate). /,, petals ciliated. June to September. 
I. pinnate ; leaflets oblong, on short stalks ; the terminal one 
largest, the lower ones cut into three to Hve leaflets, h. 3ft. 
South Europe, &c., 1772. Syn. R. macrophylla.. 

R. cbalepensis (Aleppo), fi., petals ciliated; bracts small, 
ovate. June to September. I. supra-decompound, four times 
longer than broad; leaflets oblong-cuneate, almost equal, very 
glaucous, h. 2ft. Mediterranean region, 1722. Sy.n. R. awmsti- 
folia (B. M. 2311). 

R. graveolens (strong-scented). Common Rue ; Countryman's 
Treacle ; Herb of Grace. Jl., the first one opening having usually 
ten stamens, the rest only eight ; petals entu'e, or a little 
toothed. June to September. I. supra-decompound ; leaflets 
oblong, the terminal one obovate. h. 3ft. South Europe, 1562. 
variegata is a useful garden form, having foliage spotted with 
white. 

R, maorophylla (large-leaved). A synonym of R. bracteosa. 

R. patavina (Paduan). ,fl. yellow, with a green central rib, in a 
dense corymb; petals glabrous, oblong, obtuse, attenuated at 
base : pedicels slender, scarcely as long as the flowers. June 
and July. I. glabrous ; lower ones attenuated at base, oblong- 
spathulate ; the rest trisected, with oblong or linear segments. 
Stem dwarf, simple, densely leafy. Orient, 1819. 

R. suaveolens (sweet-smelling). Jl. yellow, corymbose, having 
the smell of those of Primula ojficinalis ; calyx a little f ring'ed ; 
petals obovate. June to September. I. entire, spathulatelv lanceo- 
late, glaucous, smoothish. A. 2ft. Tauria, 1800. (B. M. 225*, 
under name of R. linifolia grandiflora.) 

BUTACEiE. A natural order of gland-dotted shrubs 
or trees, very rarely herbs, scattered over the temperate 
and warmer regions of the globe, occurring most copiously 
in South Africa and Australia. Flowers usually herm- 
aphrodite ; sepals four or five, imbricated, free or connate ; 
petals four or five, hypogynous or perigynoua, broadly 
imbricated, rarely valvate ; stamens inserted at the base 
or on the margins of the torus, four or five, or eight or 
ten, very rarely fewer or indefinite ; style short or elon- 
gated, distinct or connate ; inflorescence variable, very 
rarely spicate or umbellate, in most cases cymose and 
axillary. Fruit a capsule or berry, rarely a drupe. 
Leaves exstipulate, usually opposite, simple or often 
compound, one, three, or flve-foliolate or pinnate, fre- 
quently entire, occasionally serrulated ; petioles sometimes 
biglandular at base. Ruta graveolens (Rue), grown in 
most gardens, is remarkable for its strong smell and 
acrid taste. Citrus is the most celebrated genus, on 
account of its fruits (Orange, Lemon, Lime, &c.) ; a 
volatile oil, obtained by distillation of the flowers and 
epicarp, and dissolved in alcohol, produces the well- 
known Eau de Cologne. The berries of some other 
genera from China and Japan are edible, as 3Sgle 
Marmelos, Gookia punctata, Glycosmis citrifolia, Tri- 
phasia trifoliata, &c. The order comprises about eighty- 
three genera and 650 species. Examples : Citrus, Correa, 
Croivea, Buta. 

RUTILAlfS. Deep red, with a metallic lustre. 

RUTSCHIA (named in honour of Fred. Ruysch, Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Amsterdam; he died in 1731). Stn. 
Souroubea. Ord. Ternstromiacece. A genus comprising 
about eight species of stove, epiphytal or climbing shrubs, 
rarely arborescent, natives of tropical America. Flowers 
in terminal, often elongated racemes, supported by sessile, 
trilobed bracts at the tips of the pedicels ; sepals flve, 
closely imbricated ; petals five, imbricated, connate at 
base ; stamens five ; bracteoles two, sepaloid. Leaves 
entire, coriaceous. B clusicefolia, the only species intro- 
duced, is an interesting under-shrub. It will thrive in 
a compost of vegetable mould and loam. Ripened cut- 
tings will root freely if inserted in sand, under a bell 
glass, in heat. 

2x 
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Buyschia— coTiimwed. 

R. ClnslsBfolla (Clusia-leaved). fl. purple ; bracts scarlet, dotted 
with red, obovate, acute, thick, deflexed, conca.To-convex ; racemes 
terminal, many-flowered, about 1ft. long ; peduncles short. June. 
I. alternate, obovate, thick, shining, about 4in. long. h. 4ft. 
Guiana and the Caribbee Islands, 1823. 

RTANIA (named after John Eyan, M.D., F.E.S., a 
correspondent of Vahl). Stn. Patrisia. Okd, Bixinecs. 
A genus comprising about half-a-dozen species of stove, 
stellately-pnbesoent trees, natives of tropical America. 
Flowers axillary, often showy, solitary or sub-fasciculate ; 
sepals five, lanceolate or oblong, imbricated, persistent ; 
petals absent; stamens indefinite Leaves entire, penni- 
nerved and transversely venulose, not dotted. R. speciosa, 
the only species introduced is a beautiful shrub. It 
thrives in a compost of peat and loam, and may be in- 
creased by ripened cuttings, inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in heat. 

R* speciosa (showy), fl. somewhat cream-coloured, large ; 
peduncles one-flowered. August. I. green on both surfaces, 
bearing stellate hairs on the ribs beneath, h. 10ft. West Indies, 
1823. 

BTMANDBA. A synonym of Knig'Iitia (which 
see). 

BTSSOFTEBTS (from ryssos, wrinkled, and pteri, 
a wing ; alluding to the form of the wing of the fruit). 
Oed. MalpigMacem. A genus comprising about half-a- 
dozen species of slender, twining, stove or greenhouse 
shrubs, natives of the Indian Archipelago and Australia. 
Flowers whitish ; calyx five-parted ; petals scarcely clawed ; 
stamens ten, all perfect ; inflorescence terminal or falsely 
axillary, oorymbiform ; pedicels thickened above. Samaras 
one to three, expanded into broad wings at the apex, 
which are laterally tubercled. Leaves opposite, or nearly 
so, entire, the margins gland-bearing beneath ; petioles 
slender, biglandular at the apex ; stipules rather large. 
P. microstema, the only species yet introduced, requires 
stove heat ; it should be grown in a compost of fibry 
peat and sandy loam. Propagation may be effected by 
cuttings, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in bottom 
heat. 

R. microstema (small-anthered). Jl.y petals three or four times 
longer than the calyx ; anthers minute ; inflorescence equalling, 
or slightly exceeding, the leaves. August. I. broadly ovate, 3in. 
to 5in. long, 2iin. to 3in. broad, somewhat cordate, mucronate, 
slightly sinuated on the margins, greyish-pubescent beneath. 
Java, 1820. 

BTTIBOIiOMA. A synonym of Dictyanfhus. 

BTTKrINIA. A synonym of Vaugueria (which 
see). 



SABADILLA. A synonym of Schoenocaulou 

(which see). 

SABAL (said to be a native name in South America ; 
but Adanson, who originated the genus, gives no expla- 
nation). Some of the species were formerly included 
under Chamwnps and Corypha. Oed. PalrruB. A 
genus embracing six species of dwarf, tall, or nearly 
stemless, stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy, unarmed 
palms, inhabiting tropical and snb-tropioaj America. 
Flowers white or greenish, small, glabrous ; spathes 
tubular; spadices large, elongated, decompound, at first 
erect, with slender, deourved or pendulous branches and 
branchlets; bracts and bracteoles minute. Fruit black, 
small or mediocre. Leaves terminal, orbicular or cuneate 
at base, flabellately multifid; segments linear, bifid, in- 
duplicate in vernation ; rachis short or elongated ; petioles 
concave above, the margins acute and unarmed. The 
species, most of which are highly ornamental, succeed 
in a light loamy soil. A few suckers are sometimes 
emitted ; these should be taken off when about 1ft. long, 
and, if they have no roots, must at first be carefully 
nursed. Seeds, however, are by far the best means of 
propagation. 



Salial — continued. 

S. Adansonll (Adanson's).* Dwarf Palmetto. Jl., petals united at 
the base ; style thick ; spadlx erect, 3ft. to 6ft. high, smooth, 
slender. June and July. fr. black, ^in. in diameter. (. circular 
in outline, glaucous, fan-shaped, slightly pinnatifid, 2ft. to 3ft. 
high ; divisions twenty to thirty, slightly cleft at apex, sparingly 
filamentous at the sinuses ; petioles stout, concave, smooth- 
edged, shorter than the leaves. Trunk short, buried in the earth. 
Southern United States, 1810. Greenhouse or half - hardy. 
(B. M. 1434.) 

S. Blackbnmiana (Blackburn's).* Fan or Thatch Palm. Jl., 
spadix rising from the sinus of the leaf, spreading, 4ft. to 5ft. 
long, glabrous, alternately branched ; peduncle simple and com- 
pressed below. I. twenty to thirty, forming a sub-globose tuft, 
cordate-sub- orbicular, 5ft, to 6ft. long; segments of adult leaves 
about eighty, ensiform, long-acuminate, more or less deeply bifid 
at apex, the lower ones connate about two-thirds, the upper ones 
one-third, their length ; petioles arcuate-spreading, 6ft. to 8ft. 
long, very convex at back, the margins acute and unarmed. 
Trunk cylindrical, nearly 1ft. in diameter, slow-growing, at length 
20ft. to 25ft. high. Bermudas, 1825. This is admirably suited 
for a window plant when small, and for the sub-tropical garden 
in summer. SYW. 5. wmbracuUJera (of Martins). 

S. coerulescens (bluish). I. (known only in the young state) 
elongated, linear -lanceolate, with a plicate surface and a bluish 
or glaucous tinge of green, which is most strongly marked on the 
under surface. West Indies (?), 1875. Greenhouse. 

S. manritlseformis (Mauritia-like). Savana Palm. Jl., spadix 
exceeding the leaves, the branches paniculate, fr. black, about 
the size of a pea. I. 12ft. in diameter, sub-orbicular, glaucous 
beneath, multifid to the middle, with loose fibres between the 
bifid lobes ; petioles 7ft. to 8£t. long. Trunk 1ft. to IJft. thick, 
little annulate, but reaching a height of 60ft. to 80ft. Venezuela, 
Trinidad, 1860. Stove. Syn. Trithrinax laauriticBformia. 

S. Palmetto (Palmetto).* Cabbage Palmetto ; Palmetto Palm. 
Jl., petals slightly united at the base ; style thick ; spadix smooth 
and spreading, commonly shorter than the leaves. June. fr. 
black, four to flve lines in diameter. I. 5ft. to 8ft. long, cordate 
in outline, flabellately-pinnatifid, recurved at the summit, the 
base long-persistent ; divisions very numerous, deeply cleft, and 
with thread-like filaments at the sinuses ; petioles smooth, con- 
cave, mostly longer than the leaves. "Trunk erect, 20ft. to 
40ft. high, simple, leafy at the summit. Southern United 
States, 1825, Greenhouse, Syn, Cham(erops Palmetto. 

S. serrulata (serrulated), A synonym of Serenoa serrulata. 

S. umbraoulifera (umbrella-bearing),* Jl. whitish; petals 
equalling the stamens ; spadix 4ft, to 5ft, long, with paniculate 
branches, .fr. greenish-black, four to five lines in diameter, 
I. 4in, to 6in, in diameter, sub-orbicular, glaucescent, multifid 
to one-third to two-thirds, with loose fibres between the bifid 
lobes ; petioles 6ft, to 8ft, long. Trunk at length 60ft, to 80ft, 
high. West Indies, 1825, Greenhouse, 

S. umbracnlifera (umbrella-bearing), of Martins. A synonym 
of S. Blackbnmiana. 

SABBATIA (dedicated to L. Sabbati, an Italian 
botanist, who published a " Synopsis Plantarum," in 1745). 
American Centaury. Oed. Gentianece. A genus com- 
prising thirteen species of hardy, annual or biennial, 
erect herbs, simple or paniculate above ; they are natives 
of North America and Cuba. Flowers white or rose- 
purple, handsome ; calyx five to ten-parted or cleft ; corolla 
with a very short tube, rotate, with five to twelve ovate 
or narrow, twisted lobes ; stamens five to twelve ; anthers 
soon recurved or revolnte. Leaves opposite, sessile or 
stem- clasping. Sabbatias are very elegant plants when 
in blossom ; those described below are well worth culti- 
vating in every collection. Seeds, as soon as ripe, should 
be sown thinly in pots, or on a shady border, in peaty 
soil ; if the former plan is adopted, the pots should be 
placed in shallow pans of water, as the plants grow 
naturally in bogs and marshy places. All the species 
here given are North American, and flower in summer. 

S. angularis (angular). Eose Pink. Jl. on short peduncles : 
corolla rose-pink, rarely white, IJin, wide, with a yellowish or 
greenish eye ; calyx lobes iin, to jin, long, I. ovate, somewhat 
acute, with a slightly cordate, clasping base. Stem erect, 1ft 
to 2ft, high, pyramidally many-flowered, 1826, 

S. oalycosa (large-calyxed),* /!,, calyx lobes leafy, fin. to lin. 
long, exceeding the almost white corolla; peduncles elongated, 
one-fiowered. (. oblong or lanceolate-oblong, narrowed at base 
Stem 5in, to 20in. high, diffusely forking, 1812, (B, M. 1600.) 

S. campestrls (field-loving),* Jl., corolla rose-colour, five-parted 
equalled by the lanceolate calyx segments. I. ovate, the lower 
ones obtuse. Stem tetragonal, dichotomously branched- branch- 
lets one-fiowered. k. 1ft. 1855. (B. M. 5015 ; R. G. ili. 73.) 

S. oMoroides (Chlora-like). JL, calyx lobes linear; corolla deep 
rose-coloured, rarely white, nine to twelve-parted, twice as long 
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Sabbatia — continued. 

?f.*^® ^^^- '■ oblong-lanceolate. Stem loosely panicled above, 
1ft. to 2ft. hish. 1817. 

S. panlculata (panicled). Jl. disposed in many-flowered, corym- 
bose cymes; calyx lobes linear, thread-lilte, much si.orter than 
the white corolla. I. linear, or the lower ones oblong, obtuse. 
Stem brachiately much-branched, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1817. 

^■v*??H*''*° ^^**''"^*''^)- -''•' '^^^y^ ■"'•ss awl-shaped, varying from 
half to nearly the length of the bright rose-puiple corolla; 
peduncles elongated, one-flowered, l. oblong- or ovate-lanceolate, 
or the upper ones linear. Stem 6in. to 20in. high, loosely 
branched and forked. 1827. 







Fig. 400. SaCCHARuM jEbyptiacum (see page 
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A synonym of Illicro- 



SABIACE2!. A small but well-defined natural order 
of glabrous or pilose trees or sbrubs, inhabiting tropical 
and sub-tropical regions, mostly of the Northern hemi- 
sphere. Flowers hermaphrodite or polygamo-dioeoious, 
small or minute, rarely rather large, variably disposed, 
usually panicled ; calyx four or fiye-parted, imbricated ; 
petals four or five, equal or unequal, alternate with or 
opposite the sepals, imbricated ; disk small, annular, 
lobed, rarely tumid; stamens four or five, inserted at 



Sabiacese — continiLed. 
the base or on the top of the disk opposite the petals, 
usually two perfect and three antherless. Fruit consisting 
of one or two dry or drupaceous, indehisoent carpels ; 
endocarp crustaceous or bony, one-seeded. Leaves alter- 
nate, exstipulate, simple or pinnate, entire or serrated, 
penniuerved. The wood of the Indian Meliosma is of ex- 
cellent quality, and is in great demand for house-building. 
Sahiacece comprises four genera — Meliosma, Ophiocaryon, 
Phoxanthus, and Sahia — and about thirty-two species. 

SABICEA (Sabisabi is the name of 

S. aspero, in Guiana) . Syns. Scliwenk- 
felda, ScJinenkfeldia. Oed. Bubiaceoe. 
A genus comprising about twenty-eight 
species of stove, twining shrubs, often 
tomentose, villous, or pilose ; they are 
all tropical, and inhabit America, 
Africa, and Madagascar. Flowers clus- 
tered in axillary, sessile or peduncu- 
late, corymbose cymes or heads ; calyx 
tube sub-globose, the limb long, three 
to six-lobed ; corolla funnel-shaped or 
hypocrateriform, the limb of four or 
five short, valvate lobes ; stamens five. 
Leaves opposite, oblong ; stipules intra- 
petiolar, usually persistent, erect or 
recurved. Only two of the species 
have been introduced to cultivation. 
They require to be grown in a com- 
post of peat, loam, and sand. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings, inserted in sand, 
under a hand glass, in heat. 

S. aspera (rough), fl. white, fascicled, 
sub-verticillate, sessile. June. I. elliptic, 
acuminate, rough above, villous beneath; 
stipules oval-oblong, acute, h. 6tt. Guiana, 
1824. 

S, hirta (hairy). Jl. white ; involucre of four 
leaflets ; umbels three-flowered, shortly 
pedunculate. June. I. ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate, hairy on both sides ; stipules 
large, cordate-ovate, membranous, h. 6ft. 
Jamaica, 1825. 

SABINEA (named in honour of 
Joseph Sabine, F.R.S., F.L.S., Ac, 
some time Secretary of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London). Oed. Legu- 
minoscB. A small genus (two or three 
species) of stove trees or shrubs, na- 
tives of the West Indies. Flowers pink, 
fascicled ; calyx very shortly toothed ; 
standard sub-orbicular, spreading or 
reflexed ; wings falcate-oblong, free ; 
keel incurved ; bracts small ; braeteoles 
absent. _ Pods linear, flat-compressed, 
two-valved. Leaves abruptly pinnate ; 
leaflets deciduous, entire, exstipellate. 
These plants will thrive in a well- 
drained sandy loam. Propagation may 
be effected by young cuttings, in- 
serted in a pot of sand, under a 
hand glass, in heat. 

S. carinalis (conspicuous-keeled), ft. brigh 
scarlet, three to five in a fascicle, pre- 
cocious ; wings and standard, lin. long ; keel sixteen to eighteen 
lines long. I., leaflets six to eight-jugal, distant, obtuse-mucronu- 
late, oblong, five to six lines long. 
S. florida (flowery). /. rosy ; ^ving3 and standard Jin. long ; keel 
|in. long, semi-orbicular. I., leaflets eight to fifteen-jugal, oblong 
or elliptic-oblong, iin. long. 

SACCATE, SACCIFORII. Sac-shaped j in the 
form of a bag. 

SACCKAIRUSI {saccharon is the old Greek name 
for sugar; it is derived from the Sanscrit carkara). 
Oed. Graminem. A genus comprising about a dozen 
species of tall, mostly stove grasses, inhabiting tropical 
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Sacchamin. — continued. 
and sub-tropical regions. Spikelets at the sides of the 
branohlets, dense, or ample and twin, one sessile, the 
other pedicellate ; glumes four, three of which are 
empty, acute or somewhat bristly-acuminate ; panicle 
terminal, densely pilose, sometimes ample and densely 
bundle-flowered, sometimes contracted into a dense spike. 
Leaves flat or narrow, convolute when dry. The most 
important species is S. oflcinarum, the Sugar Cane of 
commerce, one of our most valuable economic produc- 
tions. It has been cultivated from time immemorial. 
The manufacture of sugar is supposed to have been 
derived from China. Some of the species are orna- 
mental plants ; a selection of the best-known is given 
below. They are all of simple culture in a light, rich 
soil, with a good heat. Propagation may be effected by 
suckers ; or by cuttings of the stems, which will throw 
out shoots at their joints. The under-mentioned species 
require stove treatment, except where otherwise stated. 

S. segyptiacum (Egyptian).* Jl., panicle silvery-silky, crowded ; 
lOin. to 12in. long ; lower branches compound. July. I. numerous, 
long, ribbon-like, with a white midrib, and covered with soft, 
silky hairs, which impart a ^eyish appearance to the plants. 
Stems about 7ft. high. Algeria, 1866. A vigorous grass, forming 
a gigantic tuft, and rivalling Bambusa, EnanthuSt and Gynerium. 
See Fig. 100 (page 339). 

S. Munja (Munja). fl. all hermaphrodite ; panicle large, oblong, 
spreading, the branches whorled, supra-decompound. Summer. 
I. hispid, marginate, long-linear, white-nerved, channelled. Stems 
8ft. to 10ft. high. Benares, 1805. Plant wholly glabrous, except 
on the inside of the leaves at base. 

S. officinarum (o£ScinaI). Sugar Cane. Jl., palea half as long 
as the third glume ; outer glumes pointed, half to one third as 
long as the wool; panicle large, pyramidal, the common axis 
sulcate, the joints and pedicels glabrous below the wool. July. 
I. long and broad, dark green, hanging in graceful curves. Stems 
yellowish-green, stout, erect, h. 10ft. East Indies, 1597. 

S. o. violaceum (violet). Jl., midrib of the second giume sup- 

■ pressed. Stems of a rich violet or plum-colour. West Indies, 
1824. 

S. procerum (tall). Jl., panicle diffuse, the branches whorled, 
compound and decompound. July. I. ensif orm, the midrib white, 
the margins slightly hispid. Stems erect, 10ft. to 20ft. high. 
Bengal, 1822. This is allied to S. oJlcinantTn. 

S. sinense (Chinese). Jl. bivalved, unilateral ; panicle ovate, the 
branches whorled, simple and compound. Stems 6ft. to 10ft. 
high. China, 1822. Greenhouse. 

SACCOCHIIiUS. A synonym of Saccolabium 

(which see). 

SACCOLABIUBI (from saccus, a bag, and labium, 
a lip ; alluding to the baggy lip). Stns. Sobiquetia 
and Saccochilus. Including QSceoclades (in part). Okd. 
Orchideae. This genus embraces about thirty species 
of very fine, stove, epiphytal orchids, natives of 
the East Indies and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers 
racemose or scattered, shortly pedicellate; sepals sub- 
equal, free, spreading or ereoto-patent, flat or con- 
cave ; petals nearly similar, sometimes broader, rarely 
narrower; lip sessile at the base of the column, spurred 
or saccate at base, the lateral lobes erect, often small, 
the middle one spreading or erect, polymorphous ; column 
short ; pollen masses two ; peduncles lateral, simple or 
branched. Leaves distichous, spreading, coriaceous, 
fleshy, or slender, flat or rarely terete, Stems leafy, not 
pseudo-bulbous. " In their habit of growth, the species 
of Saccolabium are similar to those of Aerides, and they 
require the same degree of heat, and the same general 
treatment, except that they are best grown in baskets 
suspended near the roof, so that they may receive all 
the light possible, and not too much shade — only enough 
to preserve their foliage from being scorched. The more 
light they receive, the more vigorous and better matured 
will be their growth, and this will lead to the production 
of fine floral racemes. They will also thrive in pots, 
placed near the glass, and on blocks ; but, grown on this 
latter plan, they require more water. They are propagated 
in the same way as the Aerides, and are liable to become 
infested by the same sorts of insects" (B. S. WiUiams). 
The beat-known species are here described. Some of 



Saccolabium — conti/nued. 
them should find a place in every collection, as they are 
very handsome plants, even when not flowering. 

S. acutifolium (acute-leaved).* Jl. about |in. in diameter, in 
small corymbs, on stiff peduncles 2in. to 3in. long; sepals and 
petals yellow, obovate, acute ; lip pale pink, concave at base, 
where it has a rounded lobe on each side. I. 6in. long, sessile, 
slightly amplexicaul, oblong-lanceolate, very acute, flat, apparently 
fleshy. Stems 6in. high. Khasya, 1837. (B. M. 4772 and P. M. B. 
vii. 145, under name of S. denticulatum.) 

S. ampullacenin (flask-formed). A synonym of S. rubrvm. 

S. bellinum (pretty). Jl. borne in a compact corymb, on a 
decurved peduncle ; sepals and petals straw-colour, blotched 
with dark brown ; lip white, spotted with mauve-purple, fleshy, 
having on each side a large cushion of filiform processes, yellow 
and spotted with red in the centre. February and March. 
I. lorate, obliquely bifid. Stems erect, short. Burmah, 1884. 
(W. O. A. 156.) 

S. Berkeley! (Berkeley's).* Jl. large, disposed in a loose raceme ; 
sepals and petals white, spotted and striped with -amethyst ; lip 
acute, not bilobed, the anterior blade amethyst. I. praemorse. 
Probably Andaman Islands. A beautiful species. 

S. bigltibum (bigibbous).* Jl. about eight in a drooping, sub- 
corymbose, shortly-pedunculate raceme ; sepals and petals pale 
yellow, spathulate ; lip remarkable, white, triangular, with a 
very broad, blunt spur, the edges frilled, the centre yellow. 
November. I. persistent, linear-oblong, bifid, bright green, about 
4in. long. Stems very short. Rangoon, 1868. A rather rare, 
close-growing species. (B. M. 5767.) 

S. Blumei (Blume's). A synonym of Bkynchostylis retusa. 

S. borneense (Bornean).* Jl. of a peculiar ochre-cinnamon colour, 
something like those of a Sarcanthus, produced in a nodding, 
dense raceme ; sepals and petals oblong, acute, connivent ; spur 
of the lip clavate and depressed, with an abrupt, broad top ; side 
lacinise rounded and toothleted, the middle one almost terete, 
with an apioulus. I. broad, short, unequally *ilobed, very fine. 
Borneo, 1881. 

S. buccosum (inflated). Jl. yellowish, with a few dark purplish- 
brown dots on the side laciniae of the lip and on the spur, erect, 
small ; sepals oblong, acute ; petals ovate, shorter than the 
sepals ; blade of the lip trifid, the lateral segments ovate, 
acute, the middle one lanceolate, acute, carinate ; raceme few- 
flowered, rather dense. I. ligulate, obliquely and obtusely 
bilobed at apex. Mouhnein, 1871. 

S, calopterum (beautiful-winged).* Jl. rich purple, white at the 
base of the sepals and petals, rather large, much like those of 
Vandd ccerulescens ; petals spathulate, acute ; lateral lacinise of lip 
elongated, with a free, acute apex ; middle one triangular, acute, 
much smaller ; panicle flexuous. New Guinea, 1882. 

S. coeleste (celestial).* Jl., sepals and petals tipped with sky-blue, 
blunt, cuneate-oblong : anterior part of the lip blue, the com- 
pressed, recurved spur also having a blue tint on both sides of its 
centre ; two falcate, subulate bodies rise from the apex inside the 
spur ; inflorescence short and dense, 3iii. to 4in. long. Probably 
Moulmein. Habit similar to that of S. curvi/oliuTn. 

S. curvifolium (curved-leaved).* Jl. cinnabar-red, small, crowded 
in erect, axillary racemes, freely produced. May and June. 
I. linear, acutely prsemorse, deflexed, channelled, light green. 
Stem erect, 6in. to 12in. high. East Indies. A handsome, 
compact species, thriving well on a block suspended from the 
roof. (I. H. 493 ; W. O. A. 107 ; B. Jl. 5326, under name ot 
S. Tniniatum.) 

S, c. luteum (yellow). Jl. clear yeUow. Moulmein. A rare 
variety. 

S. dives (rich). /I. whitish-yellow, small, very numerous. I. stout, 
straight, linear-ligulate, unequally bilobed at the apex, 7in. long, 
about gin. wide. India (Bombay district), 1875. A very curious 
plant. 

S. flexum (bent). Jl. red; sepals and petals ligulate, obtuse 
or acute ; lip trifid, the lateral lacinise obtuse-angled, minute, the 
middle one trian^ar with a thickened limb ; racemes small, 
porrect. New Guinea, 1882. 

S. fragrans (fragrant). /. white, numerous, violet-scented, in 
rich racemes ; tops of the sepals and petals, and the whole of 
the pandurate lip, fine mauve-purple ; spur curved, blunt. I. few, 
oblong, acute, full of rugosities and depressions, reticulated, 
dark green, with some dirty purple underneath. Burmah, 
1882. 

S, farcatum (forked). Jl. white, spotted with rose-colour, more 
loosely disposed than in Rhynchostylis retusa. July and August. 
I. stout, about Sin. long. India, Java. A distinct and somewhat 
slow-growing species. 

S. giganteum (gigantic).* jl. very sweetly perfumed, freely pro- 
duced, in long, dense, drooping racemes ; sepals and petals white, 
spotted with amethyst ; lip of a beautiful mauve- violet, cuueate, 
dilated. Winter. I. broadly lorate, 1ft. long, 3in. wide, obliquely 
bilobed, stout, streaked. Stem short, erect. Burmah, 1864.' 
(B. M. 5635 ; W. O. A. 56.) Syn. Vanda densijlora (F. d. S. 
1765-6). 

S. g. lUustre (Illustrious). JL richer-coloured, larger, and more 
loosely disposed, than in the type ; lip of a brighter hue ; raceme 
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Saccolabium — continued. 

longer. I. longer and broader, more prominently veined. Cochin 
China. A handsome variety. (I. H. ser. iii. 517.) 
S. Gresffel (Dr. Graeffe's). Ji. deep purple, pendent, conspicuous ; 
blade of the lip short, three-toothed, having a transverse lamella 
in front of the base of the middle lacinia ; spur cylindrical, blunt, 
constricted ; spike borne on a strong peduncle, i. broad, ligulate, 
retuse, bilobed. Viti Islands, 1881. 

S. gurwaJlcum (Gurwal). Jl. white, with the exception of the 
amethyst lip, and some similarly-coloured blotches on the sepals 
and petals ; spur hairy inside. India, 1879. A pretty plant, 
resembling- Rkynchostylis retusa in habit, but only about half the 
size of that species. The proper name of this plant is Rhyneho- 
stylis gurwalwum. 

S. gnttatum (striped). A synonym of Rhynchostylis retusa, 

S. Harrisonianum (Hamson's). A variety of S. violaceuTn. 

S. Hendersonianum (Henderson's). Ji. numerous, in erect, 
axillary racemes ; sepals and petals of a beautiful rose-colour ; 
lip white, compressed, reduced to little besides the spur. I. about 
6in. long, ligulate, keeled, of a lively green. Borneo, 1862. A 
small, compact-growing species. (B. M. 6222.) 

S. Hattonl (Hutton's). Jl. borne in a rather open raceme, 1ft. 
long ; sepals and petals of a beautiful rose-colour ; lip brig-ht 
amethyst. I. coriaceous, distichous, loriform, keeled, unequally 
bilobed at the apex. Stem short. Java, 1867. (B. M. 5681.) 
Syn. Aerides Huttoni. 

S. mimus (mimic). Jl. rose-purplish, tipped with green ; sepals 
and petals ligulate, acute ; lip having semi-ovate, erect side 
lacinise, a triangular middle segment, and a cylindrical, slender 
spur, with a bent, dilated apex, equalling the pedicellate 
ovary ; racemes one-sided. I. oblong-ligulate, with two blunt, 
unequal lobes, 5in. long, nearly 2in. broad. South Sea Islands, 
1878. 

S. miniatum (scarlet). Jl. of a brilliant orange-red, small, 
disposed in short, spreading, cylindrical racemes. March and 
April. I. lorate, channelled, obliquely truncate at apex. Stems 
short, erect. Java, 1846. A pretty and distinct, but not very 
showy orchid. (B. K. 1847, 58.) 

S. m. oitrinum (citron-coloured). Jl. lemon-yellow, with a dark 
centre ; inflorescence rich, dense. Philippine Islands, 1884. 

S. papillosum (papillose). Jl. white, painted with yellow and 
purple : sepals fleshy, linear-ovate, obtuse ; lip jpapiUose, with an 
obconical, obtuse spur ; racemes small, one-third the length of 
the leaves, capitate. May and June. I. ligulate, 4in. to 6in. 
long, prsemorse at apex, dark green. Stem arcuate, nearly 
1ft. long. Malabar, 1840. (B. K. 1562.) Syn. S. prcemorsum 
(P. d. S. vii. p. 92; G. M. B. i. p. 253). 

S. praemorsum (bitten). A synonym of S. papillosum: 

S. pumllio (dwarf). Jl. small, in a bent, cylindrical, dense raceme, 
snorter than the leaves ; sepals and petals yellowish, ligulate, 
obtuse ; lip white, with some purplish marks on the blade. 
I. scarcely more than Sin. long, nearly lin. wide, oblong, un- 
equally bilobed at apex, dark green above, purple beneath. 
Manilla, 1875. 

S. retusum (retuse). Jl. of a waxy-white, spotted with pink, pro- 
duced in great abundance in long racemes. May and June. Java. 
*' A flne, handsome, free-growing form, and probably one of the 
many varieties of Rhynchostylis retusa indicated by Reichenbach 
when treating of this species. It is more robust in habit than 
most other foi-ms"(B. S. Williams). (F. d. S. 1463-4.) 

S. mbrmil (red).* Jl. of a beautiful deep rose-colour, in dense, 
erect, axillary, oblong racemes about 6in. long ; sepals and petals 
ovate ; lip linear, with a long, slender, compressed spur. May 
and June. I. dark green, thick, ligulate, channelled, 3in. to 4in. 
long, truncate and toothed at apex. Stem simple, erect, Sin. to 
lOin. high. India, 1839. A distinct species, succeeding on a block 
or in a basket. Syn. 5. ampullaceum (B. M. 5595 : L. S. O. 17 ; 
P. M. B. xiii. 49; W. O. A. 191). 

S. r. monlmelnense (Moulmein). Jl. of a uniform, rich, deep 
rose, larger than in the type, spike longer and denser. I. spotted 
with dull brown. A superb, robust variety. (F. M. 393, under 
name of ^S". ampullaceum roseum.) 

S. speciosum (showy). This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work as Aerides maculosum. 

S. Turneri (Turner's).* /f. lilac-spotted, very beautiful, densely 
produced in racemes fully 2ft. long. June. I. about 1ft. long 
and l^in. broad, distinctly prgemorse at the apex, India, 1878. 

S. violaceum (violet).* Jl. very numerous, borne in showy, axil- 
lary racemes 1ft. to lift, long ; sepals and petals pure white, 
spotted with mauve ; lip of a dark mauve, marked with deeper- 
coloured lines. January and February. I. 1ft. or more long, 2in. 
broad, recurved, deep gi'een, somewhat striated with lines of a 
deeper colour. Stems stout, erect. Manilla, 1839. Syn. Vanda 
violacea (B. B. 1847, 30). 

S. V, Harrisoniannni (Harrison's).* Jl. pure white, large, very 
sweet-scented, borne in dense, axillary racemes sometimes 2ft. 
long. Winter. I. broadly oblong, keeled beneath, striated, un- 
equally bilobed at apex, of a rather lighter green than those of 
the type. Pulo Oopang, 1864. (B. M. 5433, F. d. S. 2412, and 
W. 0. A. 236, under name of S. Harrisonianum.) 



Saccolabium — continued. 
S. Witteanum (Witte's). Jl. in a loose, elongated raceme ; 
sepals and petals orange, with reddish spots ; hp white, vfith 
some pui-ple markings, and a green apex to the spur, the mouth 
of which is covered by three teeth. I. cuneate-oblong, toothed 
at apex, 2ft. or more long. Java, 1884. In general appearance, 
this plant resembles Sarcanthus densijlorus. 

SACCOIiOMA. Included tinder Davallia. 
SACCUS. A bag or cup. The term is occasionally 
applied to the crown of Stapelia, &c. 

SACRED BEAN OF THE EGTFTIANS. In 

books, the plant called by this name is generally said to 
be Nelumhium speciosum, but recent researches have 
proved it to be Nymphcea Lotus. 

SADDLE GBAFTING. See Grafting. 

SADDLE-SKAFED. Oblong, with the sides hang- 
ing down, after the manner of the laps of a. saddle. 

SADDIiE-TBEE. A common name for Liriodendron 
tulipiferum. 

SADIiEBIA (named after Joseph Sadler, Professor 
of Botany at Pesth). Obd. Filices. A genua comprising 
only a couple of species of arborescent, stove ferns, 
natives of the Sandwich Islands and Sumatra. Sori in a 
continuous line, close to the midrib on both sides, placed 
on an elevated receptacle ; involucre narrow, sub-coria- 
ceous, at first wrapped over the sorus, afterwards 
spreading. Only one of the species has been introduced 
to our gardens. It is a fine plant, combining the habit 
of a smaE Cyathea with the fructification of a Bleohnum. 
For general culture, see Ferns. 

S. cyatheoidos (Cyathea-like). cau. 3ft. to 4ft. high. sti. strong, 
erect, 6in. to 18in. long, naked except at the base, and there 
clothed with long -linear scales, fronds 4ft. to 6ft. long, 9in. 
to 18in. broad ; pinn<e 8in. to 12in. long, ^in. to |in. broad, cut 
down to the rachis into very numerous, connected, linear pinnules, 
|in. to gin. long, acute or bluntish. Sandwich Islands, 1877. 
(G. 0. n. s., vii. p. 761.) 

SAD-TBEE. See Nyctanthes arbor-tristris. 

SAFFLOWEB. See Carthamus. 

SAFFRON, MEADOW. See ColcMcum. 

SAFFBiON-FIiANT. A common name for Crocus 
sativus. 

SAFFRON THISTLE. 

torius. 

SAGE (Salvia officinalis). An evergreen undershrub, 
native of Southern Europe, and sufficiently hardy to with- 
stand any ordinary winter outside. The uses of Sage for 
stuffing, &c., are well known. The plants succeed best 
in a warm and rather dry border, but they grow well 
almost anywhere in ordinary garden soil. Propagated 
occasionally by seeds, but more generally from cuttings, 
or rooted slips, which may often be procured in quantity. 
Cuttings for propagating should be taken early in sum- 
mer from the growing points, and inserted, under a 
hand glass, in a shady border outside. A space of not 
less than 1ft. apart should be allowed when planting 
out permanently afterwards. 

SAGE BUSH. A name applied to various species 
of Artemisia. 

SAGE, JERUSALEM. See FUomis fruticosa. 

SAGENIA. Included under Nephrodium (which 
see). 

SAGE OF BETHLEHEM. See Fulmonaria 
officinalis. 

SAGERETIA (named after M. Sageret, a distin- 
guished French agriculturist). Oed. Rhamnecs. A genus 
comprising about half-a-score species of stove or green- 
house shrubs, with slender or rigid, unarmed or spiny 
branches, nai;ives of Central and Southern Asia, Java, 
and the warmer parts of North America. Flowers small, 
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Sa^eretia — continued. 

five-parted. LeaTes sub-opposite, shortly petiolate, oblong 
or ovate, pinnately nerved and reticulated, entire or ser- 
rated ; stipules minute, deciduous. 8. hamosa, perhaps 
the only species introduced, is probably lost to 
cultivation in this country. 



Sagittaria — continued. 
and the pedicels shorter, than those of the males. I. sagittate. 



America, 1834. An exceedingly handsome, free-flowering, 
or greenhouse aquatic. (B. M. 6755 ; Gn. xxvii. p. 8 



South 

stove or 

I. H. 1884" p. 189.) 



SAGE ROSE. 

Cistus. 



An old name for the genus 



SAGINA (from sagina, fatness ; alluding to 
the presumed nourishing qualities of the plants 
for sheep). Pe^rl Weed ; Pearlwort. Okd. 
CaryophyllecB. A genus comprising about 
eight species of small, tufted, annual or 
perennial herbs (mostly weeds), natives of the 
temperate and frigid regions of the Northern 
hemisphere, one being also broadly dispersed 
over the Southern hemisphere. Flowers small, 
usually long-pedicellate ; sepals four or five ; 
petals four or five, entire or loosely emarginate, 
sometimes minute or wanting. Leaves subulate. 
8. pilifera is a hardy evergreen, suitable, in 
some situations, as a substitute for grass 
edging. " To raise from seed, sow in May. 
To establish an edging from plants, plant 
patches in September, about 2in. apart. They 
require to be frequently beaten flat with the ~ 

back of the spade. It seems too apt to become 
patchy to be relied on for any extensive 
surface, like a lawn " (N. E. Brown). 

S. pilifera (hair-bearing). Jl. white ; petals twice as large as 
the calyx ; peduncles very long. July and August. I. opposite, 
linear, awned, rather stiff, glabrous, in bundles. Stems creeping, 
branched, tufted, h. 2in. Corsica, 1826. 

S, p. aurea (golden). This only differs from the type in its 
golden-yellow foliage. It is a good plant for carpet bedding. 

SAGITTARIA (from sagitta, an arrow ; alluding to 
the prevalent form of the leaves). Arrow-head. Obb. 
Alismacew. A genus consisting of about fifteen species 
of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, marsh-loving, usually 
erect, perennial herbs, inhabiting temperate and tropical 
regions. Flowers white, usually temately whorled, spicate 
or panicled, pedicellate, three-braoted (in one species 
one-bracted) at the nodes ; perianth segments six, in 
two series, the outer ones persistent, the inner ones 
larger, petaloid, deciduous ; stamens nine or more, 
usually numerous ; scape erect, slender or robust. 
Leaves on long or often thick petioles, elliptic-lanceolate 
or sagittate, often pellucid-dotted or lineolate. The 
under-mentioned species are hardy, except where other- 
wise stated. They require a loamy soil, and may be 
readily increased by division. All flower in summer. 

S. acutifoUa (acute-leaved). A synonym of S. fjraminea. 

S> gramiuea (grass-like). Jl., lower whorls fertile ; bracts 
usually connate ; pedicels slender ; scape very slender, erect, 
1ft. to 2ft. high. I. varying from ovate-lanceolate to linear, or 
reduced to broad and acute pbyllodes, scarcely ever sagittate. 
North America, 1812. Syn. S. acutifolia. 

S. heterophylla (variable-leaved).* Jl. of the lowest whorl fer- 
tile and almost sessile, the sterile ones on long pedicels ; bracts 
obtuse ; scape weak, 2ft. to 3ft. high, at length procumbent. 
I. lanceolate or lanceolate-oval, entire or with one or two narrow, 
basal, sagittate, appendages. North America, 1822. 

S. h. rigida (rigid). I. rigid, narrowly lanceolate, acute at both 
ends ; petioles stout. A tall form. (B. M. 1632, under name of 
S. rigida.) 

S. lancifolla (lance-leaved). Jl. on slender pedicels ; several of 
the lower whorls fertile ; bracts acute or acuminate ; scape 2ft. 
to 5ft. high. I. lanceolate or lanceolate-oblong, rarely linear, all 
with a tapering base, 6in. to 18in. long, on long, stout petioles, 
never sagittate. North America and West Indies, 1787. Green- 
house. (A. B. R. 333 ; B. M. 1792.) 

S. 1. anglistifolia (narrow-leaved). A variety having the blades 
of the leaves very narrow or all deficient. Plant much smaller, 
in all its parts, than the type. (B. R. 1141, under name of 
S. anguati/olia.) 

S. montevidensis (Monte Video).* /. white, with a cnrason 
spot at the base of each petal, large, in lax whorls, borne on 
a tall scape ; scapes beanng the female flowers much stouter. 




Fig. 401. SAGITTARIA SAGITTIFOUA. 

S* sagittifolia (Arrow-leaved).* Common Arrow-head. Jl. iin. 
in diameter, males large ; petals with purple claws ; whorls three 
to five, distant, three to five-flowered ; scape 6in. to 18in. high. 
l.y blade hastate, obtuse or acute, 2in. to Sin. long, erect, the 
lobes long, more or less diverging, acuminate, the first de- 
veloped submerged ; petioles stout, 8in. to 18in. long. Stems 
swollen at base, stoloniferous. Europe (Britain), &c. See 
Fig. 401. (Sy. En. B. 1436.) S. diversifolia is a variable-leaved 
form. (B. M. 1631, under name of S. sinensis.) 

S. variabilis (variable). Jl., one or more of the lower whorls 
fertile ; petals with white claws ; filaments about twice the 
length of the anthers ; pedicels of the fertile flowers about half 
the length of those of the sterile ones ; scape Sin. to 4ft. high, 
angled. I. very variable, almost always sagittate. North 
America, 1818. 



S. V. flore-pleno (double-flowered), 
flowers. 



A form with double 
I. nan'ow, halberd-shaped or 



S. T. hastata (halberd-shaped). 

sagittate. 

S. V. latifolia (broad-leaved). I. broad, acute, sagittate. 
S. V, obtusa (obtuse). I. broadly sagittate, obtuse, 6in. to 12in. 

long. 




Fig. 402. Sagittate Leaf. 

SAGITTATE, SAGITTIFOBM. Besembling an 
arrow-head in shape. A Sagittate leaf is shown at 
Fig. 402. 

SAGONEA. A synonym of Hydrolea (which see). 

SAGB2IA (named in honour of Eamon de la Sagra, 
Director of the Botanical Gardens in Havannah, of 
which he wrote an account in 1827). Syn. 8taphidi- 
astrum. Ord. Melastomacece. A genus comprising about 
twenty-seven species of stove, villous, bristly, or tomen- 
tose, rarely glabrous shrubs, closely allied to Clidemia, 
natives of equatorial America. Flowers small or minute, 
disposed in small or large, axillary, solitary or taacioled 
panicles ; calyx four-lobed ; petals four, obtuse or re- 
tuse ; stamens eight. Berries four-celled, often hairy. 
Leaves sessile or petiolate, ovate, oblong, or cordate, 
three to seven-nerved, entire or denticulated. A seleo- 
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-continued. 

tion from the introduced species is here presented. For 

culture, see Melastoma. 

S. hlrsuta (hairy) jl. white; petals ovate, acute; peduncles 
axillary, trifld May. /,-. dark purple, hairy. I. obloSg-lanceo- 
late, acuminate, denticulated, densely hairy on the nerves 
beneath ; petioles (as weU as the peduncles and calyces) bristly, 
shghtly purplish, hirsute. 7i. 6ft. 1823. 

S. sessillflora (sessUe-flowered). fi. red ; crowded in the axils, 
sub-sessile; petals oval, obtuse. April. I. siib-sessile oval, 
acuminate, crenulated, seven-nerved, ciliated, densely bristly- 
pUose above, villous-hairy beneath. Branches terete, densely- 
rufous-hairy. h. Mt. 1795. 

S. umbroBa (shade-loving). Jt. red ; petals ohovate ; panicles 
axillary, loosely trichotomous, shghtly hispid, as long as the 
petioles. March. I. broadly ovate, acuminate, serrulated, 
ciliated, densely pilose on the nerves ; petioles Uin. lone. 
h. 6ft. 1824. - * 

SAGRSA (of Naudin). A synonym of Ossaea (which 
see). 

SAGUERUS. A synonym of Arenga. 

SAGUS (in part). A synonym of Metrozylon (which 
.lee). 

ST. ANDREW'S CROSS. See Ascyrum Cruz- 
AudresB. 

ST. BARBARA'S HERB. A common name for 
Bariarea vulgaris. 

ST. SABEOC'S HEATH. See Baboecia polifolia. 

SAIXTFOIX. See Onobrychis sativa. 

ST. JOKX'S BREAD. A common name for Cera- 
tonia Siliqua. 

ST. JOKIT'S WORT. See Hypericum perforatum. 
ST. JOSEPH'S LILT. See Lilium caudidum. 
ST. MARTIN'S FLOWER. A common name for 
AUtrcemeria pulchra. 

ST. MARTIN'S KERB. See Sauvagesia 
erecta. 

ST. MART'S WOOD. A common name for Oalo- 
phyllum inophyllum. 

ST. PATRICK'S CABBAGE. See Sazifraga 
umbrosa. 

ST. PETER'S WORT. A name applied to 
Ascyrum stans, Hypericum Ascyron, Primula officinalis, 
and the genus Symphoricarpus. 

SALACCA. See Zaiacca. 

SALACIA (a mythological name after Salaoia, wife 
of Neptune). Including Anthodon and Johnia. Obd. 
OelastrineoB. A large genus (sixty to seventy species) 
of climbing or sarmentose, stove shrubs or small trees, 
inhabiting the tropical and sub-tropical regions of Asia, 
Africa, and America. Flowers usually axillary, on short 
branchlets, fascicled or cymose, rarely solitary or binate, 
sometimes paniculate ; calyx small, five-parted ; petals 
five, spreading, imbricated ; stamens three, very rarely 
two or four. Fruit a one to three-celled berry, occasionally 
large, edible. Leaves generally opposite, petiolate, cori- 
aceoas, shining above, entire or crenate-serrate, exstipulate. 
The majority of the species are of no great beauty, and 
are only worth growing in botanical collections. Those 
usually seen in gardens are described below. They 
thrive in sandy loam, and may be propagated by ripened 
cuttings, inserted in sand, under a. glass, in heat. 

S, prinoldes (Prinos - like). ft. greenish - yellow, small ; 
peduncles axillary, one-flowered. June. fr. one-seeded, about 
the size and shape of a small cherry. I. serrate. Bast Indies, 
1820. Climber. SYN. Johnia coromandeliana. 

S. pyriformis (Pear - shaped), ft. greenish - yellow, small ; 
peduncles axillary, one-flowered, aggregate. June. ,fr. about 
the size of a Bergamot Pear, with a very sweet taste. I. oblong, 
slightly toothed, h. 5ft. Upper Guinea, 1825. Shrub. 

S. Koxbnrgbll (Eoxburgh's). Jl. orange ■ coloured, small ; 
peduncles axillary, one-flowered. June. /r. dull red, two or 
three-seeded, with white pulp. I. broad-lanceolate, entire, h. 4ft. 
Chittagong, 1822. A small tree. Syn. Johnia salacioides. 



Burnet and Foterium 



SALAD BURNET. 

San^isorba. 

SALADS. Plants for these are in daily request, and 
it is therefore important to maintain a supply all the 
year round, so far as circumstances admit. Lettuces 
stand first as Salad plants; they should always be well 
blanched when sent to table. Endive is invaluable in 
autumn and winter. Mustard and Cress may be obtained 
ready for use in about a week at almost any time of 
year, if a little heat is at command. Other plants 
which enter more or less into the composition of Salads 
are : Beet, Chervil, Chicory, Chives, Radishes, Tarragon, 
and Tomatoes. Details of the culture of these plants 
may be found under their several headings. 

SALAL OR SALLON-SHRUB. A common name 
for Gaultheria Shallon. 

SALDANHA. A synonym of Hillia (which see). 

SALICINEiE. A natural order of trees or shrubs, 
chiefly inhabiting Northern temperate and frigid regions, 
a few being natives of South Africa and South America. 
Flowers dioecious, disposed in catkin-like spikes or rarely 
racemes, each furnished with a membranous, entire or 
lobed bract ; perianth replaced by a glandular or urceolate 
disk ; stamens of the male fiowers two or numerous, 
inserted on the centre of the torus ; ovary of the females 
sessile or shortly stipitate ; style short or very short, 
two or four-fid. Capsule ovoid or oblong, usually acu- 
minate, dehiscing in two to four valves at the base. 
Leaves alternate, entire, serrulated, toothed or rarely 
lobed, penniveined or three-nerved, deciduous ; stipules 
free, scaly and deciduous, or foliaceous and leafy. The 
only two genera — Populus and Salix — contribute some 
ornamental subjects to our gardens. Most of the species 
possess astringent and bitter principles. Poplar wood, 
although soft, is valued for its lightness ; while that of 
several species of Salix, particularly the Osier (S. pur- 
purea, 8. viminalis, and S. vitellina), is in great demand 
by basket-manufacturers, coopers, and gardeners. The 
number of species comprised in Salicinece is estimated, 
by various authors, at between 150 and 300. 

SALICORNIA (from sal, salt, and coi~n,u, a horn ; 
alluding to the economical products and the bom-like 
branches of the plants). Glasswort; Marsh Samphire. 
Oed. Ohenopodiacece. A small genus (about eight species) 
of greenhouse or hardy, annual or perennial, leafless, sea- 
shore herbs, broadly dispersed. Flowers in terminal, 
short or elongated, cylindrical spikes. S. herbacea (Crab 
Grass) and S. radicans represent the genus in Britain. 
" The various species of this genus, as well as others 
belonging to the same family, and growing abundantly on 
the coasts in the South of Europe and North of Africa, 
yield a vast quantity of soda, much employed in making 
both soap and glass, whence comes the English name 
Glasswort " (Hooker and Arnott). The ashes of these 
and allied plants were formerly imported under the name 
of Barilla ; but since the introduction of Le Blanc s pro- 
cess for obtaining soda from common salt, Barilla has 
not been much used. The species have no horticultural 
value. 

SALIGOT. An old name for Trapa nutans 

(which see.) 

SALINE MANURES. These are contrasted with 
farmyard Manures and others that contain abundant 
organic matter, i.e., remains of animals and of plants. The 
Saline Manures, consisting of mineral substances, are 
compounds or " salts " of various metals. They differ 
widely in composition, some being made up of one mineral 
substance alone, others being compounds of several, 
mixed naturally or artificially. The artificial Manures 
are largely employed on farms, and, to some extent, in 
gardens, to improve the crops either in quantity or in 
quality. They differ much in their mode of action : 
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Saline MaUTires — continued. 
some of the substances supply to tlie plants those 
minerals that are required by all of them, as shown by 
the chemical analysis of their ashes ; e.g.. Potassium 
Chloride supplies to plants the elements Potassium and 
Chlorine, both of which, but especially the former, are 
required by them. Ammonium Sulphate, which is often 
made use of as a Manure, supplies Nitrogen in a form 
readily taken up by plants. Other Saline Manures 
serve as food for the plants not only directly, but even 
still more efficiently by rendering certain injurious acids 
and other substances harmless, or by acting on various 
substances already in the soil, changing them from an 
insoluble to a soluble condition. Plants are able to 
absorb the substances thus changed, and to employ them 
as food. As examples of such Manures, Carbonates of 
Potash and of Soda, and Gypsum or Sulphate of Lime, 
may be mentioned. 

The views generally entertained in regard to the uses 
of the various elements in Saline Manures may be 
summed up as follows : 

Potassium is concerned in the formation of starch, as 
is shown by the absence of the latter from plants from 
which the element is completely withheld. Such plants 
soon cease to grow ; but growth is resumed on Potassium 
being again given. Potassium Chloride is the best source 
of this element for plants, and Potassium Nitrate (salt- 
petre) is the next best. Potassium Sulphates and Phos- 
phates are less efficacious. 

Sodium compounds are abundant in many plants near 
the seashore ; but Sodium does not seem essential ; 
at least, plants from which it is withheld often grow 
equally well with others to which it is supplied. 

Calcium and Magnesium are always present, though 
varying much in amount. The absence of Calcium checks 
growth after a time; but the exact use of each element 
is uncertain. Possibly, both benefit plants, " partly in 
serving as a, vehicle for Sulphuric and Phosphoric acids 
in the absorption of food materials, and partly in fixing 
the Oxalic Acid, which is poisonous to the plant, and in 
rendering it harmless" (Sachs). 

Iron is required, though only in minute quantity, to 
permit of chlorophyll becoming green, and doing its work 
in the nutrition of plants ; but most soils contain a 
sufficient amount of Iron, and even a small excess is apt 
to be injurious. 

The Saline constituents required by plants may be 
supplied to any soil in which they are deficient, either 
by adding such Manures as contain them, or by subject- 
ing the soil to such treatment as wiU convert insoluble 
into soluble salts. One of the most important Manures 
is Kainite, a mineral brought from various localities, 
including Greenland. It occurs in rock masses, and 
consists of Potassic Sulphate, Magnesio Sulphate, and 
Magnesic Chloride, thus supplying several important 
elements. Other valuable Manures are mentioned 
above. 

SALISBUKIA. A synonym of Ginkg'o (which 
see.) 

SAIiISIA (of Regel). A synonym of G-lozinia 
(which see.) 

SALISIA (of Lindley). Included under Ktmzea. 

SALIX (the old Latin name used by Tirgil, &c. ; 
connected with the Greek Lelike and English Sallow). 
Osier ; Sallow ; Willow. Okd. Salicinem. An extensive 
genus (about 160 species are enumerated by Anderson) 
of mostly hardy trees or shrubs, broadly dispersed. 
Flowers sessile ; catkins often dense, erect, in temperate 
regions often early, sessile, and naked, in warmer and 
frigid regions coEetaneous, leafy-pedunculate ; bracts small, 
entire or rarely toothed. Leaves often narrow or small, 
entire or serrulated, penniveined ; stipules variable. The 
wood of the Willows "is soft and light, and is applied 



Salix — continued. 
to a great variety of purposes, especially for building 
fast-sailing sloops of war, and for making cricket-bats. 
Split into thin strips, it is manufactured into hats. The 
twigs have, from the earliest antiquity, been employed in 
basket-work, and in Pliny's time (as they are, indeed, at 
present, in the Northern countries of Europe) were 
twisted into ropes. The leaves of several species are, on 
the Continent, used as fodder for cattle, being collected 
in summer and stacked for winter consumption. In Sweden 
and Norway, the bark is kiln-dried in seasons of scarcity, 
and is mixed with oatmeal " (Lindley and Moore). The 
species used for basket-making are commonly called 
Osiers ; those best adapted for wicker-work are 8, triandra 
and S. viminalis. Many species have been introduced 
into England, but only the most desirable are described 
in this work. Willows grow most freely when planted 
near water, but they succeed almost anywhere in heavy 
soil and damp situations. Propagated freely by cut- 
tings, made by -firm wood of almost any reasonable size. 

Fungi. The Fungi parasitic on the various species 
of Willows are rather numerous, though seldom so 
hurtful as to seriously injure the trees or shrubs. 
Hence, it is unnecessary to enter upon a, long account 
of them here, and only a few of the more generally- 
diffused species will be mentioned. 

The leaves of most kinds of Willows are very apt, in 
summer and autumn, to become covered with small, 
yellow or orange spots, which, under a good microscope, 
are found to be composed of gronps of rounded, yellow 
or orange cells, loosely massed together, and surrounded 
by the torn edges of the epiderm or skin of the leaf. 
These belong to a Fungus formerly known as Lecythea 
caprearum, and as Uredo m,ixta. The cells are only an 
early condition of a Fungus named Melampsora salicina. 
In the latter stage, the Fungus occurs in spring, on leaves 
lying on the ground, in the form of black spots, made 
up of oblong, dark spores wedged as closely together as 
they can lie side by side. 

Another very common Fungus on Willows assumes the 
form of a black crust on the leaves and branches. In 
its young state, it resembles a dark mould, and has been 
named Fumago vagans ; but, when mature, it shows 
elongated perithecia with asci, in which lie six brown, 
multicellular spores. This mature condition is not fre- 
quent. 

A third Fungus that attacks WiUowa belongs to the 
same group {Perisporiacei) as the last, but differs in 
colour, covering the leaves with a whitish coat (see 
Mildew and Oidium). This parasite bears the name 
of Uncinula adunca. The whitish coat is formed by the 
Oidium stage. After a time, numerous perithecia are 
formed on it, at first yellow, but afterwards becoming 
black, each of which bears on its surface a number of 
stiff hairs, hooked at the tip. For general structure, 
see references just given. 

The leaves of WiUowa are often spotted by the growth 
on them of certain Moulds, and of such genera as 
Septoria and its allies, which are generally regarded as 
young conditions of Pyrenomycetes (which see for 
structure) ; but, beyond rendering the leaves unsightly 
towards the end of autumn, they do not materially 
injure the trees. The trunks of old WiUow-trees are 
liable, like almost all other trees, to serious injury from 
the growth in them of mycelium of some of the larger 
Fungi, the presence of which is indicated by the appear- 
ance, on the exterior of the infected portions of the 
trunk, of mushrooms, PoVypori, or other reproductive 
bodies, varying according to the species of the Fungi. 
Trees thus infested are not worth preservation, and had 
better be used as firewood than be left as centres of in- 
fection. The Fungi that grow on the leaves are best got 
clear of by sweeping up and burning all fallen leaves 
in autumn. 
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Insects. Several hundred species of insects are known 
to feed more or less upon Willows; but only a com- 
paratively small number are so hurtful as to require 
notice here. Some of the latter are chiefly or wholly 
associated with the Sallows allied to Sali.r Caprea. 

The trunks of Willows are very frequently tenanted 
by larvaa of Aromia moschata (see Musk Beetle) and 
of the Goat Moth (which see), and in some districts 
the twigs of Osiers suffer much from the burrows of 
laivffi of the Clearwing Moths, Sesia formiciefoi-mis and 
S. bembecifoi-mis {see Sesia). Tor the proper remedies 
against these insects, see the headings quoted. 

Certain species of Sawfliea (e.g., Crypfocampus an- 
gustus, C. pentandrce, &c.), one or two Beetles (e.g., 
Saperda populnea), and some Gall-midges (e.g. Gecidomyin 
salicina), produce galls in the form of tapering sweUiugs 
on the twigs of Osiers ; while other species of Gall- 
midges (0. rosaria, &o.) cause the leaves at the tips of 
the twigs to become crowded into a stunted rosette. 
These gall-makers can best be reduced in numbers by 
cutting off the twigs while the galls are stiU young, and 
the larvae too immature to survive the withering of their 
food. 

The leaves are liable to be devoured by Cockchafers, 
by species of Bhynchites, and, worst of all, by the 
Willow-leaf Beetle (see Fhratora vitelline). For an 
account of these insects, see the above headings. In 
some parts of the Pen districts. Osiers have been very 
much destroyed by the last-named species, but Paris 
green is now used with success to limit its ravages. 
Some allied Beetles, of the group Ghrysom,elid(B, may 
occasionally injure WiUows, but are not often sufficiently 
numerous to require special treatment. 

The larvEe of a few Butterflies, of many species of 
Moths, and of a good many Sawflies, feed, more or less 
exposed, on the leaves of WiUows ; but an enumeration 
of the species is not needed, since their general habits 
are much alike, and the same treatment is employed to 
get clear of them, viz., to collect and destroy the 
creatures, whether . by hand-picking, or by shaking the 
branches over sheets or other surfaces. 

The leaves of Willows are very liable to be thickly 
studded with Sawfly galls, some resembling a small 
bean in shape, imbedded in the leaf-blade singly or in 
pairs (the work of Nematus viminalis, also known as 
N. gallamm), or like peas in form, attached to the 
lower surface of the leaf by one side (galls of N. galli- 
cola, &c.). These galls often greatly disfigure the leaves, 
but do not seriously affect the health of the plants. 
The leaves, if necessary, should be removed, while the 
galls are young, and allowed to wither. The same method 
may be made use of against -the smaller galls, such as 
the fleshy tubes of Cecidomyia Tnarginem-torquens along 
the leaf-margins of 8. viminalis, or the warty galls of 
various Mites on the surfaces of the leaves, especially on 
Sallows allied to 8. Caprea. 

The species described below are hardy trees, except 
where otherwise stated. 
S. acntifoUa (acute-leaved). A synonym of S. daphnddes. 

S. alba (white).* White Willow, fi., catkins appearing with 
the leaves, slender, loose, erect, the scales linear. May. I. nar- 
rowly lanceolate, long-acuminate, 2in. to 4in. long, silky on both 
sides, glandular-serrate ; petioles eglandular. Trunk 20ft. in 
girth ; bark fissured ; twigs silky, h. 80ft. Europe (Britain), &c. 
(Sy. En. B. 1309.) 

S. a. csemlea '(blue). I., old ones glabrous, glaucous beneath. 

Twigs olive. (Sy. En. B. 1310.) 
S, a. vitellina (yolk-of -egg-coloured). Golden Willow. _^., scales 

of catkins longer than in the type. I., old ones glabrous above. 

Twigs yellow or reddish. (Sy. En. B. 1311.) 

S. ambigua (ambiguous). A synonym of S. nirrra. 

S. babylonica (Babylonian).* Weeping Willow, fi., catkins 
nearly lin. long, sub-cosetaneous, few-leaved, very slender, shortly 
curved ; scales ovate-lanceolate. May. I. nan-ow-lanccolate, 3in. 
to 6in. long, very long and rather obliquely acuminate, serrulated. 

Vol. in. 



Saliz — continued. 

often glaucescent beneath ; stipules semi - lunar or obtuse ; 
branches often very loosely and very long-pendulous. Buds very 
acute, h. 30ft. Levant, 1730. (B. F. F. 59.) SVN. S. pendula. 
S. b. annularis (ringed). This form is peculiar on account of 
the blade of the leaves being twisted back, so as to form a 
kind of ring. 




Fig. 403. Male Catktx oi- Saltx Caprea. 

S. Caprea (Caprea).* Common Sallow ; Goat Willow, fi., cat- 
kins silky, preceding the leaves ; males lin. long, very stout ; 
females lengthening to Sin. April and May. I. elliptic, oblong- 
ovate, or oblong ■ lanceolate, acute or acuminate, cuspidate, 
2in. to 4in. long, dark green above, tomentose beneath, the 




Fig. 404. Female Catkin of Salix Caprea. 

margins narrowly recurved. Europe (Britain). A silvery tree 
or large shrub, the earliest-flowering of the British Willows. 
The twigs with catkins, gathered on Palm Sunday, are called 
Palm-branche--. See Figs. 403 and 404. (.'iy. En. B. 1331.) 

S. C. clnerea (waxy). fi., male catkins less stout than in the 
type, opening later. I. smaller, narrower, from elliptic-oblong 
to oblanceolate, undulated at the margins, pubescent above. 
Buds and twigs tomentose. S. aquatica and 5. oleifolia are 
mere forms of this sub-species. 

S. C. pendula (drooping). Kilmarnock Weeping Willow. A 
variety remarkable for the very decided pendulous character 
of its branches. 

S, daphnoldes (Daphne-like). Violet Willow. ^., catkins stout, 
sessile, clothed with silky hairs, appearing before the leaves ; 
scales black -pointed. April. I. narrow-oblong or linear-lanceo 
late, very acuminate, 3in. to 6in. long, acutely serrated, with 
persistent, glaucous bloom, shining above. Twigs violet, h. 10ft. 
to 20ft. Europe (naturalised in England). (B. F. F. 62 ; F. D. 
2919.) Syn. S. acuti/alia. 

S. falcata (sickle-sbaped). A synonym of S. nigra falcata. 

S. ftagilis (fragile). Crack Willow ; Withy, fi.., catkins usually 
spreading, stout, appearing with the leaves ; males lin. to 2in. 
long ; females slender, often longer. April and May. I. lanceo- 
late, long-acuminate, 3in. to 6in. long, glabrous, glandularly 
serrated, pale or glaucous beneath, the young ones hairy. Tiunk 
sometimes 20ft. in girth ; branches spreading obliquely ; twigs 
yellow-brown, very fragile at the junction, polished, h. 80ft. 

2 Y 
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Salix — continued. 

to 90£t. Europe (Britain). See Fig. 405. (Sy. En. B. 1306.) 
S. decipiens is a variety with smaller leaves, and orange or 
crimson twigs. 




Fig. 405. Beanchlet, with Female Catkins, of 
Salix fragilis. 

S. Incida (shining), fl., catkins pedunculate, borne on the summit 
of lateral, leafy branches of the season ; scales greenish-yellow, 
more or less hairy. May and June. I. ovate-oblong or lanceolate 
and narrow, usually with a long, tapering point, smooth and 
shining on both sides, serrated ; stipules oblong and toothed. 
Branches very brittle at the base. North America. A beautiful 
species, sometimes flowering at a height of 3ft., sometimes 
becoming a small, bushy tree of 12tt. to 15ft. (T. S. M. 310.) 

S. nigra (black). Ji., catkins similar to those of S. ludda ; scales 
short and rounded, woolly. May and June. I. narrow-lanceolate, 
pointed and tapering at each end, serrated, smooth (except 
on the petiole and midrib) and green on both sides ; stipules 
small, deciduous. Branches very brittle at base ; bark rough 
and black, h. 15ft. to 25ft. North America. (T. S. M. 307.) 
Syn. S. ambiffita. 

S. n. fialcata (sickle • shaped). L elongated - falcate ; stipules 
large, broadly lunate, reiiexed. SYNS. S. falcata^ S, Purshiana. 

S. pendula (drooping). A synonym of S. babyloniea. 




Fig. 406. Branchlet, with Male Catkin, of 
Salix pentandra. 

S. pentandra (flve-stamened). Bay-leaved Willow. Jl., catkins 
shortly pedunculate ; males lin. to 2in. long, erect, at length 



Salix — continued. 

pendulous ; stamens five ; females shorter ; scales pale. May 
and June. I. elliptic or ovate- or obovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
lin. to 4in. long, glandularly serrulated, fragrant, viscid, shining, 
paler and reticulated beneath ; stipules ovate-oblong or absent. 
Bark brown. Europe (Britain). A shrub 6ft. to 8ft., or tree 20ft. 
high. The latest-flowering Willow. See Fig. 406. (Sy. En. B. 
1303.) S. cuspidata is probably a hybrid between this species 
and S. fragilis. 
S. phylicifolia (Phylica-leaved).* Tea-leaved Willow, fl., catkins 
sessile, bracteate ; scales linear-oblong, acute, black. April and 
May. I. ovate-oblong or elliptic-lanceolate, quite glabrous, shining 
above, glaucous beneath ; stipules very small or absent, h. lOtt. 
Europe (Britain). A very handsome large bush or small tree"; 
when fully developed, it is conspicuous from its spreading, shining, 
chestnut or reddish branches, and glistening gi'een and glaucous 
foliage. S. nigricans is closely related to this species. The 
following British forms have been described as species : (1) Erect, 
with silky capsules, S. Croweana, S. Davalliana, S. Dicksoniana, 
S. nitens, S. tenuior, S. Weigeliana. (2) Erect, with glabrous or 
nearly glabrgus capsules, S. Borreriana, S. laxifiora, S. phMyrax- 
folia, S. propingua, S. tenuifolia, S. tetrapla. (3) More or less 
decumbent and rooting, with sUky capsules, S. radicans. 
(Sy. En. B. 1334 to 1346.) S. lauHna, a small, handsome tree, 
20ft. to 30ft. high, is probably a hybrid between S. phylicifolia 
and S. Caprea. 




Fig. 407. Twig bearing Male Catkins, and Leaf, of Salix 
viminalis. 

S. purpurea (purple). Purple Osier, fl., catkins sub-sessile, jin. 
to IJin. long, opposite or alternate, erect, then spreading or re- 
curved, oylindnc ; scales purple-black above. March and April. 
(. often sub-opposite, thin, linear-lanceolate, serrulated, glabrous, 
3in. to 6in. long, sparingly hairy when young, shortly petiolate. 
Bark red or purple. A. 5ft. to 10ft. Europe (Britain). An erect 
or decumbent shrub. S. Lambertiana, S. ramulosa, and S. Wool- 
gariana are varieties. (Sy. En. B. 1316-1319.) S. Doniana and 
S. Pontederana are hybrids between this species and, re- 
spectively, S. repens and 5. einerea. 

S. Purshiana (Pursh's). A synonym of S. nigra falcata. 

S. rubra (red), fl., fllaments usually more or less free. I. silky 
beneath. A common and very variable Osier-bed shrub, the 
result of a cross between S. purpurea and 5. mminalia 
(Sy. En. B. 1320.) The following is a form : 

S. r. Helix (Helix). Kose Willow, fl., filaments united at the 
top. (. sub-opposite. This plant bears fascicles of diseased 
leaves, owing to the punctures of a Cynips ; hence the common 
name. 

S. Russelliana (Eussell's). A synonym of S. viridig. 

S. triandra (thiee-stamened). Almond-leaved or French Willow 
^, catkins shortly pedunculate, lin. to 2in. long, slender, appear- 
ing with the leaves, the females narrow ; stamens three. April 
to June. I. linear- or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, glandularly 
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serrated, 2in. to 4in. long, glabrous, glaucous beneath ; stipules 
toge, semi-cordate. Bark flaking. Twigs terete, h. 201t. Arctic 
Europe (Britain) and North Asia. (Sy. En. B. 1313.) SYN. 
S. Vularsiana. The following varieties were formerly regarded 
as distinct species : 

S. t. amygdallna (Almond-like). I. rounded at the broad base, 
glaucous beneath. Tmgs furrowed. 

S. t Hofibnanniana (Hoffmann's). I. broader at base than in the 
type, green beneath. Twigs terete. 

S. vularsiana (Villars"). A synonym of S. triandra. 

S, ytminalls (twiggy). Osier. Ji., catkins golden-yellow, ses- 
sile, jin. to lin. long, opening long before the leaves ; scales 
brown, oblong. April to June. I. linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 
Hm. to loin, long, narrowed into the petioles, reticulated above,. 
sUvery-sUky beneath, the margins revolute, quite entire. Branches 
long and straight, the young ones silky, the adults polished. 
A. 30ft. Europe (Britain). Shrub or small tree. See Fig. 407. 
(Sy. Ell. B. 1322.) S. Smithiana and S. stipularis are supposed 
to be hybrids between this species and S. Caprea or, in the 
latter, ,S. mierea. Both closely resemble S. viminalis. 

S. vlrldls (green), fl., catkins on short, leafy, lateral branches, 
spreading or recurved, cylindrical, dense in flower, lax in fruit. 
May and June. I. narrowly lanceolate-elliptic, attenuated at 
base and long-acuminate at apex, or equally attenuated at each 
end, glandular-serrated, glabrous on both sides when mature ; 
young ones sUky. Young branches downy, ft. 30ft. Europe 
(Britain). (Sy. En. B. 1808.) Syn. S. Ruiselliana. 

SAIiIiOW. A common name for several species of 
Salix, notably S. Caprea. 

SAI.LOW THORN. See Hippophae. 

SAIiKEEA (named in honour of Prince Charles of 
Salm-Dyck, in Holland, an enthasiaatic onltivator of 
plants). Stn. Hophirlcia. Ord. Compositas. A genns 
comprielng about a dozen species of erect, sarmentose, or 
climbing, stoTO shrubs, inhabiting Mexico and the West 
Indies. Mower-heads white, rather small, discoid; in- 
volucre short, turbinate or campanulate, the bracts few- 
seriate, imbricated ; receptacle conical or elongated ; 
achenes laterally compressed ; cymes corymbose, forming 
a pyramidal panicle at the tips of the branches. Leaves 
opposite, petiolate, entire or toothed. The two species 
described below are pretty plants, and thrive in a light, 
rich soil. They may be readily increased by cuttings of 
the yonng wood, inserted in sand, under a glass, in heat. 
S. hirsuta (hairy), fi.-heads ternately sub-sessUe, oblong, in 
trichotomous corymbs ; involucre two or three-seriate. August. 
L 3in. to Sin. long, ovate or oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, denti- 
culate-repand or sub-entire, scabrous-hispidulous above, villous- 
tomentose beneath. Branches viUous-pubescent. Jamaica, 1823. 
Trailer. 

S. scandens (climbing), fi.-heads hemispherical. June. I. ovate, 
acuminate, sub-entire, glabrous. Stem climbing, and, aa well as 
the branches, smooth towards the apex. h. 5ft. Vera Cruz, 
1820. (B. M. 2062.) 



A synonym of Sanseviera 



SALMIA (of Cavanilles). 
(which see.) 

SALUIA (of Willdenow). A synonym of Carludovica 
(which see). 

SALMOIf BISKKT. See Bnbus spectabilis. 

SAIiFICHL^IITA. Included under Blechnum. 

SAIiFICHBOA (from salpinx, a tube, and chroos, 
skin ; aJlnding to the form and texture of the flowers). 
Stns. Biisbeckea, Salpichroma. Ord. Solanacece. A genus 
consisting' of about ten species of stove or greenhouse 
herbs, snb-shrubs or shrubs, natives of extra-tropical 
South America or the Andes. Flowers white or yellow, 
sometimes 2in. to Sin. long ; calyx five-fid or five-parted ; 
corolla long, tubular or urceolate, the lobes five, acute, in- 
duplioate-valvate, often short, erect or spreading ; stamens 
afSxed above the middle of the tube ; pedicels solitary. 
Leaves entire, rather long-petiolate, often rather small. 
S. gla/ndulosa, the only species introduced, is a stove 
shrub, requiring culture similar to Jnanulloa (which see) . 

S. glandulosa (glandular). /I. yellow ; corolla eighteen to nine- 
teen lines long, the throat nearly ^in. in diameter ; peduncles 
filiform, nodding at apex. July. I. twin, long-petiolate, cordate- 
ovate, seven to eleven lines long, glandular-pubescent, often 
hoary-tomentose. Stem sub-erect, much branched, h. 2ft. 
Chili, 1844. 



SALPICHROMA. A synonym of Salpicliroa 

(which see). 

SAIiFIGIiOSSIS (from salpinx, a tube, and glossis, 
a tongue ; in allusion to the tongue-like style In the 
mouth of the corolla). Okd. Solanacece. A small genns 
(two or three closely-related species) of greenhouse or 
hardy, annual, biennial, or perennial, viscous-pubescent 
herbs, natives of Chili. Flowers few, rather long- 
pedicellate, often rather large ; calyx tubular, five-fid ; 
corolla obliquely funnel-shaped, the throat ample, cam- 
panulate ; lobes five, plicate, emarginate, erecto-patent ; 
perfect stamens four, included. Leaves entire, sinuate- 
toothed, or pinnatifid. S. sinuata, the species known in 
gardens, is a very ornamental and useful border plant ; 
it requires culture similar to Schizanthns (which see). 
S. integrifolia (entire-leaved). A synonym of Petunia uiolacea 
S. linearis (lined). A synonym of Petunia intermedia. 




Fig. 408. Upper Portion of Plant of Salpiglossis sinuata. 

S. sinuata (wavy).* Scalloped Tube-tongue. /. dark purple, 
straw-coloured, or variously painted, often striped, showy ; 
corolla usually Igin. long. Summer. /., lower ones petiolate, 
elliptic-oblong, sinuate-toothed or pinnatifid ; upper ones more 
entire ; bracts sessile, quite entire, ft. 2ft. 1820. A sub-erect, 
branched, viscous-pubescent, greenhouse or hardy annual. See 
Fig. 408. It is known in gardens by the follomng names : 
S. atropurpiirea (B. M. 2311 ; B. R. 1518 ; S. B. F. G. 271), «. Bar- 
clayana (S. B. F. G. ser. li. 112), .S. picta (B. JI. 3365 ; L. B. C. 
1652; S. B. F. G. 258), and S. straminea (H. E. F. 229; 
S. B. F. G. 231). There are several garden varieties, including 
coccinea (L. & P. F. G. iii. 100) and fiava (G. M. B. i. p. 57). 

SALFIXANTHA. A synonym of Geissomeria 

(which see). 

SALSAFY (Tragopogon porrifoUum). A hardy biennial, 
cultivated for the use of its long, white, fleshy roots, 
which are cooked and served in various ways. It re- 
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Salsafy — continued. 
quires an open situation and deep soil, bnt the latter 
should not be newly manured for the crop, as this tends 
to make the roots forked. Seeds may be sown at the 
end of March, or any time during April, in drills 1ft. 
apart, and the plants thinned, when large enough, to 9in. 




Fig. 109. Salsafv. 

asunder in the rows. The roots (see Fig. 409) wiU be 
ready for use from October through the winter. A 
supply should be lifted before severe frost sets in, and 
stored in sand, in a. cool shed. Salsafy is not usually 
required in large quantities. 

SAIiSOIiA (a diminutive from salsus, salted ; alluding 
to the salty soil in which the plant is found). Alicant 
Soda ; Saltwort. Oed. Chenopodiacece. A genus com- 
prising about forty species of mostly hardy herbs, shrubs, 
or sub-shrubs, of variable habit, mainly natives of saline 
districts in temperate regions. The ashes of S. Kali, the 
Prickly Saltwort, a British plant, and of S. Soda, a South 
European and North American species, were formerly 
much used in the production of an impure carbonate of 
soda, known as Barilla (see remarks under Salicornia). 
The species have no horticultural value. 

SALSOLACISiE. Included under Ohenopodiacem. 

SALT. A general term used by chemists to signify 
compounds formed by the union of an acid with a metal, 
or with some other substance of similar chemical powers, 
and known as a base. For example, Sodium Carbonate 
is made up of Carbonic Acid, and of the metallic base 



Salt — continued. 
Sodium. So Ammonium Nitrate consists of Nitric Acid 
united with the base Ammonium. But the word " Salt " 
is often used by itself, or in the expression " Common 
Salt," to denote Sodium Chloride, the substance so 
familiar to everyone, and so essential as a part of our 
daily food. As the name Sodium Chloride denotes, it is 
composed of Sodium and Chlorine, there being in it one 
equivalent of each, or 23 parts of Sodium to 35i of 
Chlorine by weight. Both elements have been found 
to occur in the ashes of aU plants, and in special 
abundance in those of maritime districts. There is great 
doubt as to the use of each element, since experiments 
tend to show that neither is absolutely essential to any 
plant. Tet common Salt has long been used as a manure, 
and there is a very general belief among agricul- 
turists that it is valuable in strengthening Cereals, 
and increasing the yield from them, and also in de- 
stroying noxious insects and weeds. Experiments on its 
use have afforded no very definite results. Dr. Voelcker 
found that it rather lessened the yield of straw, and 
had no appreciable effect on the grain, and that it 
restrained any tendency to rank growth. He also found 
that, when supplied to Mangel-Wurzel, it increased the 
weight of the crop. It is able to bring nitrogenous sub- 
stances in the soil, and in farmyard and artificial manures, 
into a condition suited for being absorbed by plants ; 
hence, it is probably of use in this way. It has been 
observed that it produces markedly useful results when 
supplied along with nitrogenous manures. There is 
usually no need to Supply Salt to soils on the sea-coast, 
as they are already supplied from the sea by spray. The 
refuse Salt of the fish or ham-curer is the cheapest 
and most suitable form in which to employ Salt as 
manure. 

SALTPETRE (Nitrate of Potassium). A substance 
found in quantities as a natural product in Hindostan, 
and also much prepared artificially from heaps of organic 
remains allowed to decay in contact with Carbonate of 
Potassium. Its high price renders the use of it as 
manure impracticable, despite the good results that have 
attended its employment in experimental farming. Its 
value is due to its supplying both Potassium and Nitrogen 
in a form readily available to plants. Its place as a 
manure, in commerce, is supplied, in so far as yielding 
nitrogenous food, by Nitrate of Sodium, which is found 
in very extensive beds in South America, and can be 
sold, after being freed of excess of earthy substances, 
at a sufficiently low price to permit of its profitable em- 
ployment by farmers. Saltpetre increases the yield of 
Cereals, and of Clover and other leguminous plants, 
and seems peculiarly to promote the growth of the green 
parts. 



SALT-TREE. 

of Halimodendron. 



A name applied to several species 



SALTWORT. See Salsola. 



A common name for Glanx 



SALTWORT, BLACK. 

(which see). 

SALVADORA (named after J. Salvador, a Spanish 
botanist). Oed. Salvadoracece. A small genus (two or 
three species) of stove, evergreen shrubs or trees, natives 
of East Africa, Arabia, and India. Flowers small, ra- 
cemose or spicate, on the branches of terminal or 
axillary panicles ; calyx lobes four, imbricated ; corolla 
campanulate, the tube with four small teeth between the 
bases of the filaments, the lobes four, imbricated ; 
stamens four. Leaves opposite, entire, rather thick, often 
pale. S. persica, the only species introduced, is sup- 
posed, by many authorities, to be the Mustard-tree of 
Scripture (Matt. xiii. 32). It thrives in well-drained loam, 
and may be increased by cuttings, inserted in sand, 
under a glass, in heat. 
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Sal vadora — continued. 

S. indlca (Indian). A synonym of S. perma. 

S. persloa (Persian). Kiknel Oil-plant. Jl, white, pedicellate, 

scattered ;_ panicles 2in. to Sin. long:, often very compound, 

numerous in the upper axils. June. I. ovate or oblong, obtuse, 

l|m. long. Arabia, India, &c., 1850. A small, glabrous tree. 

(B. F. S. 247, under name of S. Wightiana.) Svn. S. indica. 

SAIiVADORACE^:. A small natural order of 

glabrous or scarcely powdery, unarmed or spiny Irees 

or shrubs, natives of tropical and sub-tropical, mostly 

Western Asia, Africa, and the Mascarene Islands. 

Flowers hermaphrodite or dicecious, regular, forming a 

trichotomously-paniculate inflorescence ; calyx free, cam- 

panulate or ovoid, three or four-toothed or four-fid ; corolla 

gamopetalous and campanulate, or polypetalous, the 

lobes or petals four, imbricated in sestivation ; stamens 

four, alternating with the lobes or petals, the filaments 

filiform or dilated at base ; anthers two-celled ; panicles 

short, axillary, often reduced to dense, sessile fascicles. 

Berries fleshy or sub -drupaceous, indehiscent, usually 

one-seeded. Leaves opposite, entire. Salvadora persica 

bears edible berries ; the bark of the root contains acrid 

and vesicant properties, and that of the stem is a tonic. 

The order comprises three genera — Azima, Dohera, and 

Salvadora — and only eight or nine species. 

SALVIA (the old Latin name, used hy Pliny, 
from salveo, to save or heal ; indicative of the supposed 
medicinal qualities of some of the species). Sage. 
Including Sclarea. Ord. Lahiatce. A vast genus (nearly 
450 species have been described) of stove, greenhouse, 
or hardy, annual, biennial, or perennial herbs, sub- 
shrubs, or shrubs, of variable habit, broadly dispersed 
over the temperate and warmer regions of the globe. 
Flowers variable in colour, rarely yellow, mostly showy, 
sessile or shortly pedicellate ; calyx ovoid, tubular, or 
campanulate, bilabiate, the upper lip entire or with 
three minute teeth, the lower one bifid ; corolla tube 
included or exserted, equal, swollen, or enlarged above, 
the limb bilabiate; upper lip erect, concave or arched, 
entire or scarcely notched; lower one spreading, three- 
lobed, the middle lobe often notched or divided; 
perfect stamens two ; whorls two to many-flowered, 
variously spicate, racemose, or paniculate, or rarely all 
axillary. Nutlets ovoid, triquetrous or slightly com- 
pressed, smooth. Leaves entire, toothed, incised, or 
pinnatisect ; floral ones often changed into bracts ; cauline 
ones rarely conformed. A large number of the species 
have been introduced ; a selection of the most desirable 
kinds is given below. Two species — S. protensis and 
8. Verbenaca — are indigenous to Britain. S. officinalis 
is the well-known common Sage, much used in cooking. 
Salvias may readily be raised from seeds ; when these can 
be obtained, they should be sown thinly, and placed in a 
little warmth. Cuttings of the tender species and 
varieties root very readily in heat, if they are quite soft, 
and in a growing state. As greenhouse plants for 
autumn and winter- flowering, some of the Salvias are 
very showy and useful. Amongst them may be specially 
mentioned: 8. azarea (var. grandijiora) , 8. cacalcefolia, 
8. involucrata (var. Bethellii), 8. rutilans, 8. splendens 
(and its variety Bruantii). For spring - flowering. 
8. holiviana, 8. fulgenSf and 8. gesnerosjiora^ are amongst 
the best. 8. patens is one of the most distinct and 
beautiful of deep blue-flowered plants in cultivation, and 
is equally well suited for greenhouse decoration in sum- 
mer, or for planting in beds outside, to flower at the 
same season. Salvias like a rich soil, particularly when 
grown in pots ; loam and manure, in about equal parts, 
is not too strong for them. The plants may be grown 
outside during summer, but they must be hoased before 
' frost appears, as they cannot withstand severe weather. 
Salvias are not well adapted for room decoration : under 
such treatment, their flowers very soon drop. The 
plants should be propagated, for all purposes, in spring 
and early summer; and, in most cases, it is advisable 



S al via — continued. 
to raise some new ones each year. Except where other- 
wise stated, the species described below are hardy, 
herbaceous perennials. 

S. albo-C£eralea (white and blue).* Jl., calyx campanulate- 
tuhular, glandular-pubescent ; corolla white, the lower lip 
intense indigo, lin. or more in length, showy ; whorls four to 
many-flowered ; raceme simple, 6in. to 12in. long. Summer. 
I. petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, lona;-acuminate, 4in. to 6in. long, 
crenate-sen-ate, decun-ent into the petioles, nearly glabrous 
above, softly pubescent beneath. Stems erect. h. 3ft. 
Mexico. Greenhouse sub-shiub. (F. d. S. 1340 ; R. G. 221,) 

S. amarissima (very bitter). Jl. blue ; calyx pilose-hispid ; 
corolla nearly thrice as long as the calyx ; whorls distinct, 
rather remote, about ten-flowered ; racemes 3in. to 6in. long, 
simple, dense-flowered. August. I. petiolate, ovate-cordate, 
crenate, l^in. long, wrinkled above, pale or canescent beneath. 
Stem erect, branched, 2ft. high, pilose-hispid. Mexico, 1803, 
Greenhouse perennial. (B. R. 347.) 

S. angustifolia (narrow-leaved). Jl. very shortly pedicellate ; 
calyx lips half the length of the tube ; corolla blue, the lower lip 
as wide as long, the middle lobe emarginate or undulate ; 
inflorescence twiggy, slender, of distant, few-flowered clusters. 
May. I, linear, l^m. to 3in. long, entire or obscurely denticulate, 
acute, somewhat petioled. h. 2ft. Mexico, 1816. Greenhouse 
perennial. (B. R. 1554 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 219.) 

S. argentea (silvery). Jl., calyx sessile, eight to nine lines long ; 
corolla pinkish-white, showy, nearly three times as long as the 
calyx ; whorls six to ten-flowered, remote ; panicle ample, but 
slightly branched. June. ?., radical ones petiolate, lower cauline 
ones sessile, 6in. to Bin. long, cuneate at base, sinuate-lobed, 
erose, woolly, wriidded, white-veined ; floral ones very broad, 
acuminate, concave, persistent, pilose. Stem erect, villous. 
h. 3ft. Mediterranean region, 1759. Biennial. (S. F. G. i. 27.) 

S. asperata (rough).* Jl. white ; calyx campanulate, hispid- 
ciliate ; corolla tube equalling the calyx, the hood falcate and 
compressed ; whorls distant, six to ten-flowered ; racemes slightly 
branched. July. I. petiolate, broadly sub-cordate-ovate, shortly 
acuminate, erose- crenate, much ^vrinkled, villous, scarcely canes- 
cent beneath ; cauline ones broad, acuminate, mostly longer 
than the calyx. Stem glandular-pubescent and pilose, h. 2ft. 
Cashmere, 1854. (B. M. 4884.) 

S. aurea (golden). Jl., calyx ^in. lon^, campanulate, villous ; 
corolla of a beautiful golden-colour, thrice as long as the calyx, 
the hood large, slightly falcate and compressed ; whorls two- 
flowered, scarcely distinct ; racemes dense, 2in. to 4in. long. 
July. I. iin. or scarcely lin. long, petiolate, somewhat ovate- 
rotundate, obtuse, entire or sinuate, hoary ; floral ones sessile, 
villous, persistent. Branches hoary-tomentose. h. 3ft. or more. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1731. Greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 182.) 

S, austriaca (Austrian). A, calyx nearly Ain. long, very villous ; 
corolla yellowish- white, thrice as long as the calyx, the tube 
slightly exserted, the upper lip falcate ; whorls nearly six- 
flowered, the lower ones distant, the upper ones approximating ; 
racemes slightly branched. June. I., radical ones 3in. to 4in. 
long, petiolate, broadly ovate, entire or erose-toothed, cordate, 
rounded, or cuneate at base, wrinkled above, pubescent beneath ; 
cauline ones one or two pairs, sessile 2in. long ; floral ones five 
lines long, ovate, acuminate. Stem erect, 2ft. to 3ft. high, 
nearly simple. Austria, 1776. (B. R. 1019 ; J. F. A. 112.) 

S. azurea (azure-blue). Jl., calyx oblong-cam panulate, obscurely 
bilabiate ; coroUa deep blue, sometimes varying to white, the 
lower lip sinuately three-lobed and emarginate ; pedicels short ; 
inflorescence spike-formed. August. I., lower ones lanceolate or 
oblong, obtuse, denticulate or serrate, tapering into a slight 
petiole ; upper ones narrower, often linear, entire ; floral ones or 
bracts subulate, somewhat persistent, ft. 6ft. North America, 
1806. Plant glabrous or puberulous. (B. M. 1728.) 

S. a, grandiflora (large-flowered). Jl., calyx tomentulose- 
sericeous ; inflorescence denser than in the type. Plant 
cinereous-puberulous. Syn'. S. Pitcheri (F. M. n. s., 455; 
G. C. n. s., xiv. 685). 

S. Bethellii (Bethell's). A garden variety of S. involucrata. 

S. bicolor (two-coloured).* Jl., calyx four to five lines long, 
glutinous-hispid, with subulate-acuminate teeth ; corolla thrice 
as long as the calyx, the upper lip bluish- violet, golden- 
dotted, the lower one whitish ; whorls six-flowered, distinct ; 
racemes l^t. to 2ft. long, many-flowered. June. I., lower ones 
petiolate, 'ample, ovate, incised-toothed, pinnatitid or palmately 
lobed ; middle ones petiolate, ovate - lanceolate ; upper ones 
sessile ; all cordate at base, and glutinous-pubescent. Stem 
thick, 2ft. to 3ft. high, scarcely branched. Barbary, 1793. A 
very pretty and distinct, hardy biennial. (B. M. 1774 ; P. M. B. 
ix. 271.) 

S. boliviaJia (Bolivian).* Jl many in a whorl ; calyx 3in. long, 
dull purple or green and purple ; corolla bright scarlet, 3in. long, 
slightly curved, glabrous, the upper lip very small, the lower 
shortly three-lobed ; panicle sub-sessile, 2ft. high, branched. 
Autumn. I. 3in. to 6in. long, ovate- cordate, acute, wrinkled ; 
petioles slender, lin. to 3in. long. h. 4ft. Bolivia, 1866. Green- 
house under-shrub. (B. M. 6714 ; F. d. S. 1148.) 
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Salvia — continued. 

S. cacalisefolia (Cacalia-leaved).* Jl., calyx campanulate, the 
teeth aristate-acuminate ; corolla deep blue, many times longer 
than the calyx, having a very broad tube ; -whorls two-flowered ; 
racemes branched. June. I. petiolate, broadly deltoid, broadly 
sub - hastate-cordate at base, rather thick, pubescent above, 
reddish or whitish and softly villous beneath. Stem erect, 
pubescent. h. 3ft. Mexico, 1858. Greenhouse perennial. 
(B. H. 1862, 100 ; B. M. 5274 ; F. d. S. 2318.) 

S. Camertoni (Camerton's). Jl. brownish-purple ; calyx softly 
glandular-pilose ; corolla lin. long, the tube slightly curved. 
Summer. I. petiolate, ovate or uordate-ovate, acuminate, rounded 
at base, lin. to l^in. long, crenate-serrated, ciliated, shortly 
hispid above, paler and glabrous beneath. Stem 3ft. to 5ft. high, 
sub-shrubby. Probably Mexico. (R. G. 125.) 

S. Candelabrum (candelabrum-like).* Jl., calyx sharply ribbed, 
tinged with purple ; corolla white, and striated with pale puri)le, 
thrice as long as the calyx, externally hairy ; lower lip deep rich 
violet, variegated and streaked with white at the throat ; panicle 
terminal, erect, the branches spreading, each bearing a cyme ' of 
several flowers. July. I. oblong-lanceolate, rather obtuse, Sin. 
to 4in. long, crenulate, very loosely wrinkled, hairy, glandular- 
dotted. Stem erect, 3ft. to 4ft. high. Mexico, 1845. Half-hardy 
sub-shrub, exhaling a powerful aromatic odour. (B. M. 5017 ; 
F. d. S. 1344 ; L. & P. F. G. ii. p. 161, 217.) 

S. canescens (hoary). Jl., calyx tubular-campanulate ; corolla 
purple, nearly thrice as long as the calyx, the tube shortly ex- 
serted, the upper lip slightly falcate ; whorls remote ; racemes 
branched, villous-viscous. July. I. lanceolate-oblong, entire or 
sinuate-lobed, lon^-narrowed at base, wrinkled, above loosely, 
below densely, white-woolly ; floral ones very broad, acuminate, 
concave, persistent, rather shorter than the calyx. Stem 2ft. 
high, white-woolly at base. Caucasus. (B. R. 1838, 36.) 

S. carduacea (Thistle-leaved).* Jl., calyx long-woolly ; corolla 
lavender-coloured, lin. long, its tube slightly exserted ; upper lip 
erose-toothed or fimbriated and two-cleft ; lower one with small, 
lateral, erose lobes, and a larger, flabelliform, deeply multifid 
middle one. July. I. oblong, sinuately-pinnatifid, Thistle-like. 
Stem stout, simple, 1ft. or more high, naked and scape-like, 
only at base subtended by a cluster of leaves. California, 1854. 
(B. M. 4874.) 

S. cbaiusedryoldes (Chamsedrys-like).* Jl. geminate or few in 
the clusters of the raceme ; calyx cylindrical-campanulate, iin. 
long ; corolla blue, upwards of iin. long, the middle lobe of the 
lower lip broader than long, obcordate-lobed. July. L rather 
thick, oblong or elliptical, on short petioles, more or less crenu- 
late, obtuse, less than lin. long ; floral ones bract-like, caducous. 
h. 1ft. Mexico, 1795. A much-branched, canescent and scabrous, 
greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 808 ; L. B. C. 576 ; A. B. R. 416, under 
name of S. ckamcedrifolia.) 

S. coccinea (scarlet).* _fi., calyx lips half the length of the tube ; 
corolla deep scarlet, lin. or less long, pubescent or puberulous 
outside, the lower lip twice the length of the upper ; raceme 
twiggy, the clusters few or several-flowered, and rather distant. 
July. I. membranous, veiny, cordate or ovate, mostly acute, 
crenate, slender -petioled, mostly soft-tomentose beneath, k. 2ft. 
Central and South America, &c., 1772. A gToenhouse or half- 
hardy annual or perennial, canescently pubescent or glabrous, or 
hairy towards the base. 

S* c. major (larger). A tall-growing form, with somewhat larger 
flowers than those of the type. (B. H. ix. p. 65; R. G. vii. 232.) 

S. c. pseudo-coccinea (false-coccinea). A commonly tall form, 
with stem, petioles, and often floral leaves, conspicuously hirsute. 
(B. M. 2864, under name of S. pseudo-coccinea.) 

S. coelestina (celestial-blue). Jl. very numerous ; corolla of a 
soft lilac-blue. Summer. I. petiolate, oval-elUptic, shortly and 
broadly rounded at the base, attenuated at the apex, irregularly 
toothed on the margins, h. 2ft. Mexico (?), 1878. Plant whitish- 
green or incanescent. A very floriferous, greenhouse perennial, of 
robust habit. 

S* colorans (coloured). A garden synonym of S. splendens. 

S, Columbari£e (Scabious-like), jl. small ; calyx naked within ; 
corolla blue, hardly exceeding the calyx, its upper lip emargi- 
nately bilobed at apex, the lower with small lateral lo"bes and 
a much larger, somewhat bilobed middle one ; heads many- 
flowered. Summer. I, deeply once or twice pinnatifid, or pin- 
nately parted into oblong, crenately- toothed or incised, obtuse 
divisions, muticous, wrinkled ; involucral floral ones broadly 
ovate, entire. Stem slender, 6in. to 20in. high, one or two- 
headed. California. Half-hardy annual. (B. M. 6595.) 

S. confertiflora (clustered-flowered).* Jl., calyx reddish, ovate- 
tubular, tomentose, woolly ; corolla reddish within, yellowish or 
reddish outside, clothed with golden wool, half as long again as 
the calyx ; whorls numerous, ten to twenty-flowered ; racemes 
upwards of 1ft. long. Augusi;. I. petiolate, ovate-oblong, 3in. to 
4m. long, slightly acute, crenate, somewhat decurrent, wrinkled 
and appressedly pubescent above, densely rufous-tomentose 
beneath ; cauline ones ovate, short. Branches rufous-tomentose. 
h. 3ft. Rio Janeiro and Organ Mountains, 1838. Greenhouse 
sub-shrub. (B. M. 3899 ; B. R. 1839, 29.) 

S. confusa (confused). Jl., calyx coloured, striated, pubescent, 
the teeth all subulate-acuminate ; corolla whitish, twice or thrice 



Salvia — conti/nued. 

as long as the calyx ; whorls remote, many-flowered ; racemes 
elongated. July. I. petiolate, mostly interruptedly pinnatisect, 
wrinkled, whiter below than in S. interrupta ; terminal segment 
large, oblong-lanceolate, narrowed at base ; lateral ones one or 
two on each side. Stem slightly woolly at base. h. 4ft. South 
Europe, 1790. Hardy shrub. SYN. S. interrupta (S. B. F. G. 
169). 

S. dichroa (two-coloured). Jl., calyx |in. long ; corolla IJin. 
long, the upper lip bright blue, pubescent, arcuate, the lateral 
lobes of the lower lip pale blue, recurved, the mid-lobe white, 
pendulous ; racemes 1ft. or more long, many-flowered. August. 
I., radical ones petiolate, 6in. to 8in. long, oblong-ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, obtuse, narrowed into the petiole, sinuate-serrate, 
with rounded lobules, pubescent ; upper cauline ones sessile. 
Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high. Greater Atlas, 1871. Plant glandular- 
pubescent. (B. M. 6004.) 

S. discolor (discoloured).* Jl. in long, terminal spikes ; tubular 
part of the corolla dark purple, almost wholly hidden by the 
calyx ; projecting lips of a violet-black colour. I. entire, ovate- 
oblong, on rather long petioles, nearly 6in. long. h. 2ft. to 3ft. 
or more. Andes of Peru, 1883. (B. M. 6772; G. C. n. s., xix. 
p. 341, under name of S. mexicana minor.) 

S. elegans (elegant). Jl. shortly pedicellate ; calyx campanulate, 
glandular- villous ; corolla blood-colour, above lin, long (nearly 
six times the length of the calyx) ; whorls remote, about six- 
flowered ; racemes 4in. to 6in. or more long. Summer, I. petio- 
late, ovate, lin. to liin. long_, acuminate, serrate, rounded or 
narrowed at base, slightly hispid, pubescent, or tomentose above, 
glabrous beneath ; floral ones sessile. Stem 3ft to 4ft. high, 
glabrous or scarcely pilose. Mexico and Guatemala. Greenhouse 
perennial. (B. M. 6448; Ref. B. 228.) 

S. farinacea (mealy). Jl., calyx densely white-torn entose, often 
tinged with violet ; lower lip of the violet-hlue corolla with 
middle division obcordately two - lobed ; inflorescence spike- 
formed, on a long, naked, interrupted peduncle, of densely many- 
flowered clusters. Summer. I., lower ones ovate-lanceolate or 
ovate, obtuse cuneate or rarely subcordate at base, serrate, on 
slender petioles ; upper ones lanceolate or lin ear- lanceolate, some- 
times entire ; floral ones subulate or ovate-lanceolate. Stems 
numerous, in a cluster, h. 3ft. Texas, 1847. (R. G. 1002; 
R. H. 1873, 91.x 

S. Forskolei (Forskohl's). Jl., calyx four to five lines long, 
tubular, often coloured at apex, viscous-pubescent ; corolla 
violet, thrice as long as the calyx, the tube nearly straight or 
recurved, the upper lip emarginate-bifid ; whorls at length lin. 
or more apart, usually two, rarely four to six-flowered ; lucemes 
elongated, nearly simple. July. I., lower ones petiolate, 3in. 
to 4in. long, ovate, repand-crenate, auricled or lobed at base, 
villous ; cauline ones few, sub-sessile, much shorter than the 
calyx. Stem IJft. high, leafy at base. Orient, 1800. (B. M. 988 ; 
S. F. G. 21.) 

S. fulgens (brilliant).* Jl. showy ; calyx six to eight lines long, 
tubular-campanulate ; corolla scarlet, nearly 2in. long, villous, the 
tube exserted and swollen ; whorls six-flowered, nearly lin. apart ; 
racemes 6in. to 12in. long. July. I. petiolate, ovate, acute, 
usually lin, to 3in. long, crenate -serrate, cordate at basef 
pubescent above, white-tomentose or woolly beneath. Stem 
2ft. to 3ft. or more high ; branches numerous. Mexican Moun- 
tains, 1829. Greenhouse shrub. (B. R. 1356; L. B. C. 1910 
S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 59.) , 




Fig. 410. J'LOWER of Salvia gesner^flora. 

S. gesnerseflora (Gesnera-flowered).* This magnificent garden 
species has quite the habit of S. Julgens; but the flowers 
are far more abundant and conspicuous, the upper lip of the 
corolla is flatter and less shaggy, the tube is longer, and the 
style is less feathery, h. 2ft. Columbia, 1840. Greenhouse 
herbaceous perennial. See Fig, 410. (F. d. S. 2131 ; I, H. i. 32 ; 
L. & P. F. G. 47.) 

S. glutlnosa (glutinous). Jupiter's Bistaff. Jl., calyx tubular, 
one-third the length of the corolla ; corolla pale yellow, often 
l^in. long, with an exserted tube and an enlarged throat ; whorls 
distant, loosely few-flowered. July. I. petiolate, ovate-oblong, 
acuminate, cordate-sagittate at base; lower ones often 7in. to 
Sin. long, the upper ones smaller ; floral ones ovate, acuminate, 
shorter than the calyx. Stem erect, glutinous, pilose, h. 3ft 
Europe and Central Asia, 1759. (S. B. F. G. 140, under name of 
S. nuhicola.) 
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S. GoudotU (Goudot's).* /I calyx tubular-campanulate, three to 
lour lines long ; corolla bright crimson, upwards of lin. long, 
the tube long-exserted and enlarged above, the lips sub-equal; 
whorls SIX to ten-flowered, sub-secimd ; racemes simple, 6in. 
long. Summer. I, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, nearly 
3in. long, crenate-serrate, narrowed at base, pubescent. 
S,^*^*^]?*^® rufous-puberulous or glabrous, k. 2ft. Columbia, 
1870. Greenhouse shrub. (Ref. B. 229.) Syn. 5. lantanifolia 
(of gardens). 

S« Grahami (Graham's).* ji., calyx often coloured, tubular, 
pubescent ; corolla purplish -blue, twice as long as the calyx, the 
lower lip twice as long as the hood; whorls two-flowered; 
racemes elongated. Summer. I. petiolate, oval, obtuse, rounded 
or cuneate at base, irregularly crenate, nearly glabrous ; floral 
ones ovate, acuminate, ciliated. Branches glabrous or very 
slenderly pubescent. A. 2ft. Mexico, 1829. Greenhouse shrub. 
(B. R. 1370 ; L. B. C. 1798 ; R. G. 242.) 

S. Greggil (Gregg's),* Ji., calyx narrowly-campanulate, lips half 
to one-third the length of the tube, lanceolate, acute, nearly 
straight ; corolla carmine, tube twice as long as calyx, throat 
ventricose, mouth contracted; racemes 2in. long, six to eight- 
flowered. Autumn. I. lin. to l^in. long, sub-sessile, linear- 
oblong, obtuse, nan-owed at base, closely gland-dotted, rather 
duU pale green, h. 3ft. Northern Mexico, 1885. Greenhouse 
shrub. (B. M. 6812,) 

S. Heerii (Heer's).* Jl, pubescent or glandular-pubescent ; calyx 
tubular, irregularly three-toothed ; corolla scarlet, thrice as, long 
as the calyx, the tube recurved ; whorls two-flowered, secund ; 
racemes terminatiug the branches and branchlets. Summer. 
I. petiolate, cordate-ovate or lanceolate, acuminate, membranous, 
crenate-toothed, wrinkled above, shghtly canescent beneath ; 
floral ones bract-formed, nearly round, long-acuminate. Stem 
much branched, h, 2ft. to 3ft. Peru, 1855. Greenhouse shrub. 
(Ref. B. 205 ; R. G. 115.) 

S. hians (gaping).* ,^ showy ; calyx campanulate, bluish, gluti- 
nous ; corolla of a beautiful blue, thrice as long as the calyx, ^vith 
an ample, exserted tube and a short, gaping limb ; whorls six- 
flowered ; racemes slightly branched. June. I. long-petiolate, 
broadly ovate, broadly cordate-sagittate or truncate at base ; 
floral ones ovate, acuminate, shorter than the calyx. Stem erect, 
villous, h. 2ft. Cashmere, 1830. A pretty perennial, allied to 
S. glutinosa. (B. M. 6517 ; B. R. 1841, 39 ; R. G. 1221.) 

S. h. plectranthifolla (Plectranthus-leaved). This variety has 
rather smaller, and less hairy, more deeply violet flowers than 
the type. (L. & P. F. G. iii. p. 157.) 

S. liispanica (Spanish). ;?., calyx campanulate, villous -pu- 
bescent : corolla blue, shortly exserted, glabrous, four to five 
lines long ; whorls approximate, many-flowered ; racemes spike- 
formed. July. L ovate, acuminate, 2in. to 4in. long, serrated, 
borne on long petioles ; floral ones ovate, exceeding the short 
pedicels, h. 1ft. to 2ft. West Indies (naturalised in Spain), 1739. 
Hardy, pubescent annual. (B, R. 359.) 

S. Horminuill (Horminum\ Ji., corolla purple, half as long again 
as the pubescent calyx ; whorls distant, about six-flowered ; 
mcemes simple. June. I. petiolate, oval-oblong, rounded or 
cimeate at base, obtuse, crenate, villous ; the upper ones ovate- 
cordate ; floral ones very broad, acute, persistent, rather longer 
than the calyx, the uppermost ones coloured. Stem erect, villous. 
h. lift South Europe, 1596. Annual, (S. F. G. i. 20.) 

S. Hoveyi (Hovey's). A synonym of -S. ianthina. 

S. ig-TitliiTift (violet).* Jl. large ; corolla of an intense violet-purple, 
nearly thrice as long as the calyx, the tube fimnel-shaped, the 
upper lip erect ; bracts ovate, acuminate, coloured ; whorls six- 
flowered, clustered. June. I. somewhat ovate-cordate, acu- 
minate, crenate, wrinkled, puberulous, paler beneath. Stem 
erect, 2ft. high, puberulous. Native country uncertain, 1850. 
Greenhouse perennial. Syn. S. Hoveyi (F. d. S. 884 ; G. C. n. s., 
XV. p. 145). 

S. indica (Indian), fi. at first campanulate, afterwards inflated, 
viscous-pubescent ; corolla of a beautiful yellow, spotted with 
purple, thrice as long as the calyx, the tube scarcely exserted ; 
whorls few, six-flowered, very remote ; racemes simple l^ft. or 
more long. June. I. petiolate, broad or oblong-ovate, acute, 
slightly toothed or erose-crenate or lobed, broadly cordate at 
base, glabrous, the lower ones 3in. to 5in. long ; floral ones ovate- 
cordate, reflexed, sessile. Stem erect, slightly pilose, k. 3ft 
India, 1731. (B. M. 395.) 
S. interrnpta (inten-upted).* Jl. nearly sessile ; calyx deeply 
grooved, ^in. long; corolla dark violet-purple, with a white 
throat, IJin. long, lin. across, the tube red-purple, nearly 
straight ; whorls numerous, 2in. to 3in. apart, five to ten-flowered. 
May, I. 6in. to lOin. long, spreading, pinnatisect, coarsely 
wrinkled above, white-tomentose below ; terminal lobe 2in. to 
3in. long, oblong-ovate : lateral segments distant. Stem erect ; 
branches (as well as the inflorescence) viscid-downy. /). 3ft. 
to 4ft. Tangiers, 1867. (B. M. 5860; R. G. 1210.) 
S. interrupta (interrupted), of Sweet. A synonym of S. conjiisa. 
S. involncrata (involucred). Jl., calyx often coloured, tubular 
campanulate, viscous ; corolla rosy, usually long-exserted, three 
to five times as long as the calyx, the tube swollen, the lips 
sub-equal ; pedicels nearly equalling the calyx ; whorls nearly 
six-flowered, approximating ; racemes spike-formed. August. 



Salvia — continued. 

I. petiolate, ovate, acuminate, 2in. to 3in. long, crenate-serrate ; 
floral ones sessile, bract-like, broadly ovate, acuminate, coloured. 
Stem several feet high, sparsely branched. Mexico, 1824. Green- 
house or half-hardy sub-shrub. (B. M. 2872 ; E. R. 1205.) 

S. 1. BethelUi (Bethell's).* Ji. bright rosy-crimson, in large, 
whorled spikes terminating the branches ; in the bud each whorl 
surrounded by a pair of large, coloured bracts. /. large, cordate- 
ovate. 1881. A handsome seedling variety, of bold habit. (F. M. 
464 and G. C. n. s.. xv. p. 49, under name of S. BethelliU 

S. i. Deschampsiana (Deschamps'). /I. in ovate, spike-formed, 
terminal clusters ; calyx (as well as the ovate, caducous bracts) 
bright red ; corolla of a lively rose-colour, the tube much inflated. 
L cordate, acuminate. /;. 3ft. or more. French gardens, 1869. 
(R. H. 1869, 134.) 

S. lamiifolia (Lamium -leaved). Jl., calyx sub-sessile, tubular; 
corolla blue, scarcely twice as long as the calyx, the tube sub- 
equal, the upper lip erect, the lower one shorter ; whorls six to 
ten-flowered ; racemes elongated. July. I. petiolate, ovate, 
acuminate, often 3in. to 4in. long, crenate-serrate, rounded or 
cuneate at base, glabrous or rarely slightly pubescent above ; 
floral ones ovate-lanceolate, equalling the calyx. Stem erect, 
nearly glabrous, h. 2ft. West Indies, &c., 1821. Stove shrub. 
(B. R. 446 ; B. M. 1294 ; L. B. C. 377, \inder name of S. amoena.) 

S. lantanifolia (Lantana-leaved). A garden synonym of 
S. Goudotii. 

S. leonuroides (Leonurus-like). Jl., calyx highly glabrous, tubu- 
lar-campanulate, with three broad lobes ; corolla scarlet, nearly 
twice as long as the calyx, the tube swollen, the lips sub-equal ; 
pedicels shorter than the petioles ; whorls about six-flowered, in 
the axils of the cauline leaves. June. I. ovate or rhomboid, 
obtuse, slightly crenate, truncate or sub-cordate at base, nearly 
glabrous above, canescent on the veins beneath. Branches sul- 
cate. A. 3ft. Peru, 1783. Greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 376, under 
name of S. formosa.) 

S. leucantha (white-flowered). Jl., calyx ovate-cylindrical, clothed 
with dense, violet or lavender-coloured wool, paler beneath ; 
corolla white and woolly, about twice as long as the calyx, the 
tube thick, curved upwards ; whorls six to eight-flowered ; spike 
or i-aceme much elongated, the rachis covered with violet- 
coloured wool. June. I. naiTOw, oblong-lanceolate, on short 
petioles, acute, wrinkled, almost glabrous above, downy beneath. 
Branches woolly, h. l^ft. to 2ft. Jlexico, 1847. Greenhouse 
shrub. (B. M. 4318.) 

S. mentiens (deceiving). Jl., calyx scarlet at apex, glabrous, 
four lines long ; corolla of a beautiful scarlet, four or five times 
longer than the calyx, the tube long-exserted, the lips short 
and sub-equal ; whorls remote, few-flowered ; racemes simple, 
elongated. Summer. L petiolate, ovate, acuminate, serrate, 
rounded at base, glabrous. Stem glabrous below, spreading 
and pilose at apex. h. l^ft. Brazil, 1870. Warm greenhouse 
perennial. (Ref. B, 206.) 

S. nutans (nodding). Jl. , calyx scarcely two lines long ; corolla 
violet, four to five lines long, with a straight, spreading hood ; 
whorls nearly six-flowered, approximate ; racemes spike-formed, 
lin. to l^in. long, on long peduncles. July. L, sub-radical ones 
long-petiolate, ovate-oblong, 4in. to 5in. long, doubly crenate 
sub-cordate at base, wrinkled ; floral ones minute, orbicular. 
Stem pubescent, nearly simple, 2ft, to 3ft. high. Eastern Europe, 
1780. (B. M. 2436.) 

S. obtusa (obtuse - leaved). Jl., calyx tubular-campanulate, 
pubescent ; corolla carmine, lin. long, the tube inflated, twice 
as long as the calyx ; whorls two-flowered, distant. Summer. 
I. petiolate, ovate, obtuse, lin. long, cuneate at base, nearly 
glabrous above, cano - pubescent beneath. Stems bifarious, 
pubescent. h. lift. Mexico, 1861. Greenhouse perennial. 
(F. d. S. 1412 ; R. G. 242, Fig. 1.) 

S. odorata (sweet-scented), ff. shortly pedicellate ; calyx cam- 
panulate, hairy-pubescent ; corolla white, nearly thrice as long 
as the calyx, the upper lip falcate and compressed ; whorls two- 
flowered, nearly lin. distant ; panicle 1ft. or more long, much- 
branched. July. I. petiolate, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, 
ii'regularly crenate-toothed, cordate at base, 3in. long, wrinkled, 
white-tomentose ; upper ones sessile ; floral ones shorter than 
the pedicels, persistent. Branches ascending, the upper ones 
erect, h. 3ft. Bagdad, 1804. Greenhouse sub-shrub. 

S. officinalis (officinal). Common Sage. Jl., calyx four to five 
lines long, campanulate, pubescent or villous ; corolla pui-ple, 
blue, or white, twice or thrice as long as the calyx ; whorls tew, 
ten to twenty -flowered, dense; racemes sub-simple. June. 
I. lin. to l^in. long, petiolate, entire, oblong, narrowed or rounded 
at base, wrinkled ; lower ones white, tomentose or woolly below 
or on both sides ; floral ones sessile, ovate, acuminate. Stem 
white-woolly ; floriferous branches tomentose-pubescent. h. lit. 
South Europe, 1597. Hardy shrub. (B. M. PI. 206.) For culture, 
&c., see Sage. 

S. o. anrea (golden). A dwarf, compact form, with yellow 
flowers. It is very useful for ornamental bedding. 1879. Garden 
variety. 

S. oppositiflora (opposite-flowered).* Jl., calyx tubular, with 

■ three acute teeth ; corolla scarlet, four times as long as the calyx, 

pubescent outside, the tube long-exserted ; whorls two-flowered, 

secund ; racemes simple, lin. long. June. I. petiolate, ovate. 
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obtuse, lin. to IJin. long, rounded or cordate at base, wrinkled, 
pubescent ; floral ones deciduous. Stem procumbent at base ; 
brancbes erect, slenderly pubescent, h. 2ft. Peru, 18*7. Half- 
hardy sub-shrub. (R d. S. 345 ; P. M. B. xv. 53 : R. G. 
1855, 127.) 

S. panicniata (panicled). Jl. disposed in distant -pairs, shortly 
stalked ; calyx sub-campanulate, scabrid, two-lipped, iin. long ; 
corolla pale purplisb-blue, four times as long as the calyx ; tube 
short, wide ; upper lip lin. to l^in. Ions:, narrow sickle-shaped, 
obtuse. Summer. I. lin. to 2in. lon^, leathery, obovate, acute 
or obtuse, irregularly toothed, scabnd on both surfaces, nar- 
rowed into a short stalk, h. 6ft. to 7ft. South Africa. Green- 
house shrub. (B. M. 6790.) 




Fig. 411. Flowering Branch of Salvia patens. 

S. patens (spreading).* Jl., calyx campanulate, six to seven lines 
long ; corolla blue, upwards of 2in. long, the tube broad, the lips 
slightly gaping ; whorls few, remote. September. I. petiolate, 
ovate-deltoid, crenate, hastate (or the upper ones rounded) at 
base, hispid ; floral ones linear-lanceolate. Stem erect, pilose. 
h. 2Aft. Mexico, 1838. Half-hardy perennial. See Fig: 411. 
(B. iii. 109 ; B. M. 3808 ; J^ R. 1839, 23 ; F. d. S. 503 ; P. M. B. vi. 1.) 
In some forms of this species, the leaves are all hastate, or the 
upper ones, or nearly all, rounded- cordate at base. 

S. p. alba (white). A variety only differing from the type in 
having white flowers. 

S. Pitoheri (Pitcher'sX A synonym of S. azurea grandijlora. 

S> porphjrraiitlia (purple-flowered). A synonym of S. Rcemer- 
iana. 

S. porpliyrata (purplish). A synonym of S. Roemeriana. 

S. pratensis (meadow -loving), fi., calyx (as well as the small, 
ovate-cordate bracts) coloured ; corolla bright blue, lin. long, 
glabrous inside, the upper lip long and much arched, the lower 
broad; whorls about four-flowered, in spikes 1ft. to lift. long. 
June to August. I. wrinkled, 3in. to bin. long ; radical ones 
oblong or ovate, long-petiole d, obtuse, sometimes two-lobed at 
the base, with large, irregular crenatures ; cauline ones few, 
similar or more oblong, smaller, on shorter petioles, k. 2ft. or 
more. Europe (Britain). (8y. En. B. 1058 ; S. B. F. G. 26, under 
name of S. Tenorii.) Of this species, there are varieties with 
flesh-coloured, reddish, and white flowers. 
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S. pmnelloides (Prunella-like). Jl. blue ; corolla three times 
longer than the calyx, pubescent outside, the middle lobe of the 
lower lip eraarginate ; whorls remote, sub-secund ; racemes simple, 
on long peduncles. August. I. petiolate, ovate-oblong, obtuse, 
crenate, narrowed at base, nearly glabrous. Stems erect, pilose- 
pubescent, h. 1ft. Mexico, 1838. (P. M. B, xi. 175.) 

S. pulchella (pretty). Jl., calyx tubular, half or one- third as 
long as the corolla, slenderly pubescent; corolla scarlet, rarely 
exceeding lin. in length, glabrous or pubescent outside, the tube 
ventricose ; whorls about ten-flowered ; racemes simple. Decem- 
ber. I. petiolate, ovate, narrowed and slightly obtuse at apex, 
crenate, broadly cordate at base, slightly wrinkled, nearly 
glabrous ; floral ones ovate, acuminate. Branches pubescent. 
h. 2ft Mexico and Guatemala, 1821. Greenhouse shrub. 

S. Regla (Regla). Jl. nearly sessile; calyx coloured, tubular- 
inflated, with three short, ovate teeth ; corolla scarlet, twice 
as long as the calyx, pubescent outside, the lips sub-equal r 
whorls terminal, few-flowered. July. I. petiolate, rounded- 
deltoid, obtuse, liin. long, sinuate-crenate, broadly sub-cordate 
at base, rufescent, wrinkled, slightly hispid above, pubescent 
on the nerves beneath. Branches purplish, h. l^ft. Mexico, 
1839. Hardy shrub. (B. R. 1841, 14.) 

S. rhombifolia (rhomb-leaved). Jl., calyx often coloured, ovate, 
pubescent; corolla blue, half as long again as the calyx, the 
tube included; whorls about six -flowered, remote; racemes 
simple, few-flowered. All the year. I. numerous, petiolate, 
broadly ovate or rhomboid, l^in. to 2in. long and broad, sub- 
cordate, pubescent ; upper ones often sessile ; floral ones ovate- 
lanceolate, deciduous, shorter than the calyx. Stem erect, 
branched, pubescent, 1ft. high. Peru, 1827. Stove annual. 
(B. R. 1429, under name of S. foliosa.) 

S. ringens (gaping).* Jl. reddish-purple ; calyx striated ; corolla 
four times as long as the calyx, the tube swollen, recurved- 
ascendent, the upper lip erect, sub-falcate, the lower large, 
with reflexed lobes ; whorls about six-flowered, loose, remote. 
Summer. I. petiolate, irregularly pinnatisect ; segments un- 
equal, ovate-oblong, rounded at base, villous ; floral ones 
deciduous, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Greece. Hardy shrub. (B. G. 59 ; 
S. F. G. 18.) 

S. Roemeriana (Roemer's).* /., calyx somewhat pubescent, 
naked within ; corolla deep scarlet, puberulent, lin. or more 
long, narrowly tubular - infundibuliform, somewhat arcuate ; 
racemes loose and elongated. ■ July. I., or terminal leaflet, 
roundish or cordate-renuorm, coarsely repand-toothed or cre- 
nately incised ; lower ones with two or three similar or smaller 
lateral leaflets, occasionally reduced to tooth-like appendages ; 
floral leaves mostly shorter than the pedicels. Stems 1ft. to 
2ft. high, often sparsely hairy below. Texas, 1852. Syns. 
S. porphyrantha (F. d. S. 1080 ; R. H. 1854, 16), S. porpkyrata 
(B. M. 4939). 

S. Roezlii (Roezl's). .fl., calyx pale green, stained with red 
towards the apex, inflated ; corolla bright scarlet, puberulous, 
having two prominent, spreading lips. Summer. I. smooth, 
ovate-oblong, crenately toothed, h. l^ft. Mexico, 1861. A 
rather showy, greenhouse under-shrub. (F. d. S. 1407.) 

S. mbescens (reddish). Jl., calyx purple-brown, densely glandu- 
lar-hairy ; corolla scarlet, lin. long (t^vice as long as the calyx), 
the tube slightly ascending ; whorls rather distant, four to eight- 
flowered ; panicle 1ft. or more long, ebracteate. Summer. 
I. variable in size, 4in. to lOin. long, long-petiolate, ovate-cordate, 
crenate, acute or acuminate, puberulous above, hoary beneath. 
Stems four-angled, ft. l^ft. Columbia, 1872. Stove shrub. 
(B. M. 5947.) 

S. rutilans (glowing-red).* Pineapple- scented Sage. /. disposed 
in spike-like racemes, forming leafy panicles ; corolla of a bright 
scarlet colour, having a slender tube and a deflexed lower fip. 
Summer. I. cordate- ovate, acuminate, soft, downy, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 
Origin uncertain, 1873. Greenhouse sub-shrub. (Gr. C. n. s., 
XV. p. 117; R. H. 1873, 251.) 

S. scabiossBfolia (Scabious-leaved). Jl. pretty ; calyx ample, 
campanulate, villous ; corolla whitish, twice as long as the calyx, 
the upper lip bifid ; whorls six to ten-flowered, distinct ; racemes 
4in. to 6in. "or more long, simple. August. I. numerous, pinnati- 
sect ; segments three to flve-jugate, often ternate or twin, entire, 
bisected, or pinnatisect, oblong or linear, acute. Stems diffuse, 
1ft. to lift. long. Branches diffuse, woolly-pilose. Tauria, 1818. 
(B. M. 5209 ; B. M. 1429, under name of S. Hablitziana.) 

S. Schimperi (Schimper's). Jl., calyx tubular- campanulate, the 
upper lip three-toothed, the lower one bifid ; corolla white, 
twice as long as the calyx ; panicle twiggy-branched. Summer. 
I. ample, ovate-lanceolate, acute, crenulate, rounded-cuneate at 
base, wrinkled, white- woolly on both sides, snowy beneath ; floral 
ones very broad, et^ualling the calyx, scabrous-ciliated, whitish 
beneath. Stem thick, pubescent or slightly woolly at base, 
ft. 3ft. Abyssinia, 1875. Half-hardy sub-shrub. (B. M. 6300.) 

S, Solar ea(ScIarea).^ Clary. J2., calyx whitish at base, campanu- 
late, pubescent-hispid ; corolla bluish-white, twice as long as the 
calyx, the tube contracted, the upper lip falcate and compressed ; 
whorls distant, about six-flowered ; racemes paniculate. August. 
I. petiolate, ample, often 8in. to 9in. long, ovate, erose- crenate, 
cordate at base, wrinkled, hoary (more glabrous under cultiva- 
tion) ; uppermost ones amplexicaul ; floral ones coloured, very 
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Salvia — continued. 

broad, acuminate, concave. Stem erect, 2ft. to 3ft. high, viscaug, 
villous. South Europe, 1562. (S. F. G. 25; B. M. 2320, under 
name of S. bracteaia ; B. E. 1003, under name of S. Sims- 
lana.) 

S. splendens (splendid).* Jl., calyx coloured, campanulate, with 
three broadly ovate teeth ; corolla scarlet, 2in. to 2iin. long, 
glabrous, the tube exserted and slightly enlarged, the lower Up 
shortened ; whorls two-flowered. December. I. petiolate, ovate, 
acuminate, crenate-serrate, cuneate, rounded, or sub-cordate at 
base, glabrous ; floral ones ovate, acuminate, coloured, deciduous. 
Branches glabrous, h. 3ft. Brazil, 1822. A very pretty, green- 
house shrub. (B. R. 687 ; L. R C. 1089 ; I. H. 1881, 432, under 
name of ,S. brasilierm^.) Syn. S. colorans (of gardens). 

S. s, Bruantll (Bruant's).* Jl. of a brighter scarlet than in the 
type. Habit dwarfer. 1881. A handsome garden variety. 
(F. M. m ; G. C. n. s., xiv. p. 781.) 

S. strlctiflora (erect-flowered), fl., calyx tubular, pubescent; 
corolla golden-scarlet, liin. long, the tube elongated ^d in- 
curved, the lip sub-equal, scarcely spreading ; whorls two- 
flowered, secund ; racemes upwards of 1ft. long. December. 
I. petiolate, ovate, acute, l^in. to 2in. long, pale green, crenate- 
sen'ate, cordate at base, rather thick, slightly fleshy, nearly 
glabrous ; floral ones glume-like, deciduous. Branches shortly 
tomentose-pubescent. h. 2ft. Peru, 1831. Stove shrub. (B. M. 
3135 ; P. M. B. 217.) 

S. taraxaoifolla (Dandelion-leaved). Jl. very shortly pedicel- 
late; calyx iin. long, the lobes subulate-aristate ; corolla pale 
pink, with a yellowish disk to the lower lip, and a purple-speckled, 
pilose palate ; whorls six to ten-flowered. July. I. 2in. to 4in. 
long, piunatisect, sessile or petiolate ; lower lobes few or many ; 
tenminal one Iin. to liin. long, ovate, obtuse or cuspidate, irre- 
gularly sinuate-toothed ; all snowy - tomentose beneath ; floral 
ones sessile, ovate-aristate. Stems numerous, ascending, at 
length erect, 6in. to ISin. high. Great Atlas, 1872. (B. M. 
5991.) 

S. tricolor (three-coloured), fl. racemose, solitary, opposite ; calyx 
oblong-campanulate, deeply costate ; corolla white, the lower part 
of the large lower lip reddish, deflexed, trilobed. July. I. small, 
shortly petiolate, ovate, ronnded-obtuse at apex with a terminal 
tooth, the base attenuated, sub-decurrent, the margins crenu- 
late. h. 2ft. Mexico. Half-hardy shrub. (F. d. S. 1237 ; I. H. 
1856, 120.) 

S. tubifera (tube-bearing). Jl. sub-sessile ; calyx tubular, with 
three acuminate teeth ; corolla purple-red, Iin. to IJin. long, 
glabrous or pubescent, the tube long-exserted, equal, and slightly 
incurved ; whorls usually four or flve-flowered, secund ; racemes 
6in. long, simple. August. I. petiolate, broadly ovate, crenate- 
serrate, rounded-truncate or nearly cuneate at base, almost 
glabrous, or cano-pubescent beneath. Stem 2ft. or more long, 
erect or ascending, acutely tetragonal, purplish. Mexico, 1824. 
Greenhouse perennial herb or under-shrub. (B. R. 1841, 44.) 

S. Verbenaca (Vervain-like). Vervain Sage ; Wild Clary, &c. 
Jl., calyx campanulate, the upper lip having minute, spinescent 
teeth ; corolla blue-purple, im. long, the upper lip short and 
compressed ; whorls six-flowered, in long, bracteate spikes. June 
to" September. I. 2in. to 4in. long, wrinkled ; radical ones pe- 
tioled, oblong, obtuse, irregularly crenate or serrate ; upper 
cauline ones sessile, oblong or deltoid-ovate. Stem leafy, 
erect, 1ft. to 2ft. high. Europe (Britain). Hardy perennial. 
(Sy. En. B. 1056.) 

S. V. clandestina (clandestine). Jl., upper calyx teeth less 
spiny than in the species ; corolla more purple, longer, the 
upper lip longer arched. I. narrower. Jersey and Guernsey. 
Plant smaller and more slender than the type. (S. F. G. 24 ; 
Sy. En. B. 1057.) 

SAIiTIITIA (named in honour of Antonio Maria 
Salvini, a Professor at Florenoe in the seventeenth cen- 
tury). Okd. Salvinieoe. A small genns (all the supposed 
species are reducible to one) of plants found floating 
on still water (like Lemna), hroadly dispersed over the 
Northern hemisphere, and in tropical and South America. 
" This pretty little floating aquatic, which, like Azolla, is 
suitable for a stove, greenhouse, or indoor aquarium, is 
easily managed in the summer time, simply requiring to 
be let alone or have its water changed, if necessary ; but 
in the winter is often lost through a want of knowledge of 
its life-history. The mature plant floats on the water, 
and has no true roots, though the row of divided leaves on 
the under side of the stem look like roots at first sight, 
and assume their functions. Among these the spore 
capsules are developed, and from them the plant must 
be grown annually, as the old plants die in the winter. 
The best way to preserve the spores is to half fill a 
broad pan with sandy loam, and then fill up with water; 
when the water has cleared, place a number of plants 
upon it, and stand the pan by in a cool greenhouse. In 
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Salvinia — continued. 
the winter, the plants will all die, but the spores will 
remain in the loam, which must not be thrown away or 
allowed to dry, and the next spring they will reproduce 
the plant" (N. E. Brown). 

S. natans (floating). Jr. consisting of globular bags, composed 
of a double membrane, at length burstmg irregularly. I. Fern- 
like, sub-elliptic, entire, floating, not curled up when young. 
Rhizome floating, thread-like, leafy above, and furnished below 
with long rootlets and fruit on short, leafless branches. The 
young plant closely resembles a young Selaginella, apart from 
the two cotyledon-like processes. 

SAIiVIITIE.S. A small natural order of annual, 
floating herbs, not attached to the soil, resembling large 
LemnsB (Salvinia) or a Jungermannia (Azolla), with no 
true stem. Salvinia is met with throughout the Northern 
hemisphere, as well as in tropical and South America ; 
and Azolla, the only other genus, inhabits Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and America from Canada to the Straits of 
Magellan. Fronds with margins reflexed before expan- 
sion, usually claret-coloured on the under surface, some- 
times composed of cellular tissue, without nerves and 
stomata (Salvinia) ; sometimes with a stomatiferous epi- 
dermis (Azolla), rounded or lobed, sessile or sub-sessile, 
alternate or distichous, imbricated. Eeproductive organs 
of two kinds, similar to those of Marsileacece, inserted at 
the base of the fronds. The order embraces about 
eighteen species. 

SAMAKA (of Swartz). A synonym of Myrsine 
(which see). 

SAMAKA. An indehiscent fruit, producing a wing 
from its back or end ; e.g., the fruit of the Maple. 

SAMAROID. Besembling a Samara. 

SAMBUCUS (the old Latin name used by Pliny, 
and derived from samhulee, an ancient musical instru- 
ment, supposed to have been made of Elder-wood). 
Elder. Syn. Ti-ipetalus. Oed. Oaprifoliacece. A genus 
comprising ten or twelve species of mostly hardy trees, 
sub-shrubs, or shrubs, rarely perennial herbs ; they are 
dispersed over all temperate regions (South Africa ex- 
cepted) and tropical mountains. Flowers white, yellow, 
or pinkish, smaB, with articulated pedicels, disposed in 
umbelliform corymbs or dense-flowered thyrses ; calyx 
tube ovoid or turbinate,' the limb equally three to five- 
lobed or toothed ; corolla rotate or rotate-campanulate, 
equally three to flve-parted, the lobes imbricated or 
rarely valvate ; stamens five. Drupes baccate, containing 
three to five one-seeded stones. Leaves opposite, impari- 
pinnate ; leaflets serrated or laciniated, naked at base, 
glandular or augmented by a stipuliform leaflet. 
Branches rather thick. Two species, S. Bbulus and 
S. nigra, are indigenous to Britain. The berries of the 
latter are largely employed in the manufacture of Elder- 
berry wine. Various kinds of medicine, cosmetics, &c., 
are obtainable from several of the species. Speaking of 
the common Elder, Evelyn remarks : " If the medicinal 
properties of the leaves, bark, berries, &c., were thoroughly 
known, I cannot tell what our countryman could ail for 
which he might not fetch a remedy from every hedge, 
either for sickness or wound." The species in cultivation 
are described below. They are aU hardy, and are of 
very simple culture, thriving in almost any soil or 
situation. Propagation may be effected, in the case of 
the herbaceous species, by division; the shrubby kinds 
increase readily from cuttings. The common Elder fruits 
abundantly, if the soil be kept somewhat moist ; its 
position should be an open one, fully exposed to 
light and air. A plantation or hedge may be readily 
formed by cuttings of this species, where the soil is 
tolerably moist. The Golden Elder (S. nigra aurea) 
is a fine ornamental plant for shrubberies, or for use in 
sub-tropical gardening. If the young shoots are regularly 
pinched at their points, the plants may be kept dwarf 
and of a fine golden colour all the summer. 

2z 
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Sambucus — contmued. 

S. canadensis (Canadian), fi. white, almost scentless ; cymes 
o£ five main branches. July and August. Jr. deep bluish-black. 
I. pinnate or sub-pinnate ; leaflets about nine, oblong, oval, 
stimsh, acuminate, more or less pubescent beneath, sometimes 
appendiculated at the base. h. 4ft. to 6ft. . Canada to Carolina, 
1761. Shrub. (B. M. PI. 138.) 

S. Ebulus (Ebulus). Dane's Blood ; Dane Weed ; Danewort ; 
Deadwort ; Dwarf Elder, &c. Jl. white, tipped with pink, 
broadly campanulate ; cymes 3in. to lin. in diameter, three- 
rayed, corymbose, compact. July and August, fr. black, small, 
flobose. I., leaflets four to six pairs, oblong-lanceolate, 4in. to 
in. long, serrated ; stipules leafy, serrated. Stems 2ft. to 4ft. 
high, many, stout, ribbed and grooved. Europe (Britain), North 
Africa. Herbaceous perennial. (Sy. En. B. 658.) 




Fig. 412. Portion op Inflorescence of Sambucus nigra. 

S. nigra (black).* Boon-tree ; Bur-tree ; Common Elder, fi. white, 
rotate, Jin. in diameter ; cymes 4in. to 6in. in diameter, flat- 
topped, tive-rayed. June. fr. black, rarely green, small, globose. 
I., leaflets two to four pairs, lin. to 3in. long, ovate, oblong, or 
lanceolate, rarely orbicular, serrated ; stipules small or absent. 
Trunk often as thick as the thigh ; branchlets angular, h. 25ft. 
Europe (Britain), North Africa. Tree. See Fig. 412. (B. M. PI. 
137 ; Sy. En. B. 637.) 

S. n. aurea (golden).* Golden Elder. A fine variety, with 
golden leaves. 

S. n. laciniata (torn).* Parsley-leaved Elder, i., leaflets cut into 
fine segments. A handsome form. 

S. n. monstrosa (monstrous), fi. five to fifteen-parted ; stigmas 
five to twelve, fr. irregular. Branches striped. 

S. n. rotundifolia (round-leaved), fi. in few-flowered corymbs. 
I. trifoliolate ; leafiets petiolate, roundish, serrated. 
Other forms of S. nigra are : foliis argenUis and foliis luteis, 

leaves variegated with white and yellow respectively ; leucoearpa, 

fruit white ; virescens fruit yellowish-green. 

S. pubens (downy), fi. whitish, in a thyrsoid panicle. April and 
May. fr. red. I. pinnate ; leafiets five, membranous, ovate- 
lanceolate or oblong, acuminated, serrated, pubescent, but 
chiefly on the under side. h. 6ft. to 12ft. North America, 1812. 
A large shrub or low tree. 

S, racemosa (racemose-flowered).* Hart's Elder ; Scarlet-berried 
Elder, fi. white ; panicle ovate. April and May. /)■. scarlet. 
L pinnate, pale green, large, rather smooth ; leaflets five, mem- 
loranous, oblong, acuminated, serrated, uneqtual at the base ; 
petioles glabrous. It. 10ft. to 20ft. South Europe and Siberia, 
1596. A low tree or large shrub. (F. D. 2951.) The form laciniata 
has jagged leaflets, pmmosa has deeply pinnatifld leaflets. 

SAMBTTIi FIiAITT. A common name for Ferula 
Sumbul. 

SAMOIiUS (an old name which Pliny aeoribea to 
the Druids, and which is thought by Sprengel to refer 
to 8. Valerandi). Brook-weed. Okd. Primulacece. A 
genus comprising about eight species of greenhouse 
or hardy herbs, sometimes shrubby at base. S. Valerandi 
is cosmopolitan, growing wild in Britain, and the rest 
are mostly found on the seashores of extra-tropioal 
Southern regions. Flowers white, in terminal racemes 
or corymbs ; calyx one-half superior, the limb five-fid ; 
corolla perigynous, nearly campanula.te, five - parted ; 
stamens five. Leaves alternate, the lower ones some- 
times rosulate, linear, oblong, or spathulate, entire. The 
species have no great ornamental value. One only calls 



Samolns — contmued. 
for description here. It thrives freely in ordinary soil, 
in a moist position ; and may he increased by division. 

S. repens (creeping), fi. pinkish-white, usually four to five lines 
across ; corolla tube broad, as long as the ovate lobes. August. 
I., radical ones petiolate, ovate or oblong ; cauline ones usually 
small, linear or oblong. Stems simple or branched, prostrate or 
erect, and 6in. to 12in. high. Australia, 1805. Hardy peren- 
nial. (L. B. C. 435, under name of S. Uttiralia.) 

SAMFHIIM: {Crithmum maritimum). A native, 
hardy -perennial, which grows naturally near the sea-coast, 
and is not very easily cultivated inland. The leaves are 
occasionally used in salads, and for seasoning. It requires, 
under cultivation, a warm position at the foot of a south 
wall, and an occasional dressing of sea-salt ; protection 
must also be provided in winter. Propagation is effected 
by divisions or by seeds ; the latter should be sown soon 
after they are ripe, in autumn. 

SAMTDA (from Samydo, the old Greek name used 
by Theophrastus for the Birch ; in allusion to the re- 
semblance in habit). Oed. Samydacem. A small genus 
(two species) of stove, evergreen shrubs, natives of the 
West Indies. Flowers white, pink, or greenish, rather 
large, solitary or fascicled ; calyx tube campanulate, 
coloured ; lobes four to six, imbricated, unequal ; petals 
absent ; stamens eight to thirteen, the filaments connate 
in a tube. Leaves distichous, alternate, oblong, pellucid- 
dotted; stipules minute. 'The species are ornamental 
subjects J they thrive in a mixture of loam and peat. 
Propagated readily by cuttings, inserted in a pot of 
sand, under a hand glass, in slight heat. 

S. glabrata (glabrous), fi. greenish-white, solitary or a few in 
the axil, sub-sessile or shortly stalked, campanulate, about |in. 
long. July and August. I. oblong, entire or obsoletely serru- 
lated, glabrous, 3in. to 5in. long ; pellucid dots and lines distant. 
Branchlets pubescent, h. 5ft. to 12ft. 1800. Syn. S. spinulosa. 

S. serrulata (serrulated), fi. white or red, iin. or more long, 
solitary or fascicled, campanulate, pubescent ; calyx lobes blunt. 
July. I. soft, oblong or elliptic, serrated, pointed or blunt, 
2in. to 4in. long, pubescent or glabrous above, velvety beneath. 
h. 4ft. 1723. (B. M. 550, under name of S. rogea.) 

S. spinulosa (slightly spiny). A synonym of S. glabrata. 

SAMTDACEiE. A natural order of glabrous, pubes- 
cent, or tomentose trees or shrubs, broadly dispersed 
over tropical regions. Flowers regular, usually herm- 
aphrodite, inconspicuous, racemed, fascicled, or panicled ; 
calyx coriaceous, persistent, the tube usually free, the limb 
of three to seven imbricate or valvate lobes; petals as 
many as the calyx lobes, and similar, rarely more or 
wanting, imbricate in bud ; stamens definite or indefinite, 
in one or many series, usually alternating with staminodes, 
equidistant or collected in fascicles ; filaments filiform or 
capillary, free or connate ; anthers didymous or oblong ; 
pedicels articulated and bibracteolate. Fruit indehiscent 
or capsular, one-celled, one or many-seeded, three to five- 
valved at the top and throughout its length. Leaves 
petiolate, simple, alternate and distichous, rarely opposite 
or whorled, sometimes pellucid-dotted, entire or serrated, 
the teeth sometimes gland-tipped ; stipules small, usually 
deciduous, or absent, rarely leafy. The order comprises 
seventeen genera, and about 150 species. Examples : 
Abatia, Banara, Cascaria, Homalium, and Samyda. 

SAITCHEZIA (named in honour of Josef Sanchez, 
Professor of Botany at Cadiz). Stn. Ancylogyne. Obd. 
Acanthacece. A noble genus of stove, erect, perennial herbs 
or sub-shrubs, glabrous or loosely pilose above ; there are 
about eight species, natives of Peru, Columbia, and Brazil. 
Flowers orange, reddish, or purple, sessile in the axils 
of the bracts, or shortly pedicellate and fascicled or 
rarely solitary j calyx deeply five-fid or five-parted ; corolla 
tube long, cylindrical or slightly swollen above the 
middle, limb of five rounded, spreading lobes ; bracts some- 
times ample, in a cup-like fascicle, sometimes narrow or 
small; braoteoles resembling calyx segments. Leaves 
opposite, ample, entire or scarcely toothed. Two species 
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Sanchezia — continued. 
have been introduced. They require culture similai to 
Barleria (which see). 

S. longiaora (long-flowered).* Jl. about 2in. long, tubular, and, 
together with the calyces, pedicels, and branches of the panicle, 
of a rich vmous-purple colour, disposed on drooping, elongated 
branched panicles. AprU. I. ample, ovate-obloiig or obovate- 
lanceolate. Stems four-angled. Guayaquil, 1866. A handsome 
perennial, of shrubby habit. (F. d. S. 2460 ; B. M. 5588, under 
name of Ancylosiyne longiflora.) 

S. nobiUs fnoble).* Jl., corolla yellow, 2in. long, cylindrical, 
slightly curved ; bracts bright red, lin. to liin. long, each pair 
inclosing eight to ten flowers ; inflorescence erect, terminal, con- 
sisting of numerous opposite fascicles, forming a dense panicle, 
with deep purple branches. June. I Sin. to 9in. long, oblong- 
obovate or oblong - lanceolate, acuminate, obtusely toothed, 
narrowed into short, broad-winged petioles which are connate at 
base. A. 1ft. to 3ft. Ecuador. 1866. Sub-shrub. (B. M. 5594 ; 
F. d. S. 2437.) 




Fig. 413. Sanchezia nobilis uLAUcoPHifLLA. 

S. n. glaucopliylla (glaucous-leaved).* A variety having leaves 
of a glaucous-green, striped with white or yellow. See Fig. 
413. {I. H. 580.) 

SAITD. The use and value of Sand for plant-pro- 
pagation, and for intermixing with composts, &o., 
generally, are known to nearly every gardener. Sand 
tends to insure porosity, by keeping composts open, and, 
when laid over the surface of pans or pots prepared for 
cuttings, settles more closely, on being watered, than 
does soil, and so holds the cuttings firm, and excludes 
air. Numerous sorts of cuttings are rooted best in Sand 
alone, as this substance contains nothing which can de- 
compose, and prevent the formation of roots. While there 
is an advantage in this, Sand, on the other hand, contains 
in itself nothing nutritive for supporting plants ; they 
must therefore be potted in soil, according as each may 
require, soon after roots are formed. Water is sufficient 
for supplying all that tender little rootlets need for a 
time, until the plants are sufaciently strong to be potted. 
Silver Sand is best, and is that most extensively used : 
the coarser it is, the better. Sand from the sea- coast 
is by some gardeners largely employed for propagating. 
Eoad Sand is invaluable for mixing in composts, especially 
those for growing such plants as Carnations ; it is usually 
coarse and sharp, from being washed by heavy rains. 
Although Sand is so generally used in composts, yet 
its place may be taken with advantage by charcoal or 
charred soil, when either is procurable. Charcoal is of 
an enduring nature, and possesses the property of 
absorbing gases, which Sand does not; it also acts most 
efeectually in keeping a compost open. Sand is valuable 



Sand — continued. 
for placing around tender bulbs when planting, to pre- 
serve them from injury by being in contact with decom- 
posing substances in the soil, and to provide a ready 
means of escape for any undue accumulation of water. 
SANSAIi-TBEE. See Sandoricum. 
SANDAL WOOD. The wood of Santalum album. 
SANDAKACH GUM-TKEE. A common name 
for CaUitris quadrivalvis. 

SANDBOX TREE. See Kura. 
SANDEBSONIA (named in honour of John Sander- 
son, Honorary Secretary of the Horticultural Society of 
Natal). Ord. Liliacece. A monotypic genus. The species 
is a pretty, tuberous-rooted, erect-growing herb, with 
simple, leafy stems. For culture, see Gloriosa. 
S. aurantiaca (orange-coloured).* Jl. orange-coloured, showy, 
nodding, on axillary, solitary, ebracteate pedicels ; perianth per- 
sistent, urceolate-globose, slightly inflated, with a short, six-cleft 
mouth, and having six short horns or spurs forming nectariferous 
cavities at the base ; stamens six, hypogynous, much shorter than 
the perianth. I. lanceolate, with a sometimes cirrhose acumen ; 
upper cauline and floral ones similar, or the uppermost ones 
smaller, h. l^tt. Natal, 1852. (B. M. 4716.) 

SAND IiEEK. A common name for Allium Scorodo- 
prasum. 

SAND MYBTIiE. See Leiophyllum. 

SANDOBICUm (altered from Santoor, the Malay 
name of the genus). Sandal-tree. Obd. Meliacece. A 
genus of about four species of stove, evergreen, glabrous 
or pubesoent-tomentose trees, natives of the Moluccas. 
Flowers yellow, sparse or glomerate, bracteate ; calyx 
cup-like, the limb of five short, imbricated lobes ; petals 
five, free, imbricated ; panicles axillary. Fruit apple- 
shaped, fleshy, acid, edible. Leaves trifoliolate ; leaflets 
ample, nerved. 8. indicum is extensively cultivated in 
the tropics. It thrives in a compost of loam and 
peat. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, inserted 
in sand, under a hand glass, in heat. 

S. indicum (Indian). Jl. disposed in axillary, somewhat panicled 
racemes, fr. agreeably acid, containing five ovate-compressed 
nuts. I. J leaflets ovate-oblong, entire, pubescent. Lofty tree. 
1820. (B. F. S. 319.) 

SAND VERBENA. See Abronia. 
SANDWORT. See Arenaria. 
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Fig. 414. Sanguinaria canadensis (page 356). 
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SANDT FEAR. See Fyrns sinensis. 

SAXGUINAIRE PLANT. A common name for 
Paronychia argeniea. 

SANGUINARIA (from sanguis, blood ; the root- 
stock of the plant is surcharged with a reddish-orange, 
acrid juice). Blood- root; Eed Puccoon. Obd. Papa- 
veracece. A monotypio genus. The species is a low, 
hardy, perennial herb, with a thick, prostrate rootstock. 
It proves useful for ornamenting the front of flower 
borders- A light, sandy loam or peat soil is suitable. 
Increased by division of the roots, or by seeds. 

S. canadensis (Canadian).* Common Bloodroot ; Bloodwort. 
Jl. white, handsome ; sepals two ; petals eight to twelve, in 
two or three series, not crumpled; stamens numerous; scape 
naked, one-flowered. April and May. I. solitary, rounded, 
palmately veined, h. 6in. North America, 1680. . See Fig. 414. 
(B. M. 162.) 

SANGUIITi:, SAITGUIITEOUS. Dull red, pass- 
ing into brownish-black. 

SANGUISORBA. Included under Poierium. 

SANGUISORBACE2:. Included under Bosacex. 

SAITHILARIA. A synonym of Stifftia (which see). 

SANICLE, BEAR'S EAR. See Cortusa. 

SANSEVIELLA. A synonym of Reineckea (which 
see). 

SANSEVIERA (named after Eaimond de Sansgrio, 
Prince of Sanseviero, 1710-1776). Bowstring Hemp. 
Stns. Acyniha, Salmia. Obd. Hcemodoracece. Nine 
species are enumerated by Mr. Baker as belonging to 
this genus ; they are stove, herbaceous perennials, with 
short, thick, sometimes stoloniferous rhizomes, natives 
of tropical and South Africa and the East Indies. 
Flowers mediocre or long, racemose ; perianth tube 
sometimes very long, scarcely enlarged at apex, the 
lobes narrow, equal, and slightly spreading; stamens 
six ; pedicels articulated at apex ; scape simple, tall. 
Leaves rosulate, thick, cartilaginous, fibrous within, 
often elongated, nearly flat or terete. The four best- 
known species are described below. They are interest- 
ing plants, thriving in sandy loam. Propagation may 
be effected by suckers. When dormant, the plants 
should be sparingly watered. 

S. cylindrlca (cylindrical). Ji., perianth whitish, lin. to l^in. 
long, the segments equalling the very slender tube ; anthers at 
length exserted ; raceme 2ft. to 2ift. long, 2iin. to 3in. thick when 
expanded ; scape nearly 1ft. high, firm. August. I. arcuate, 
cylindrical, 3ft. to 4ft. long, lin. thick, rigid, coriaceous. South 
tropical Africa, 1856. (B. M. 6093.) 

S. guineensis (Guinea). Ji., perianth whitish, tinged with 
greenish-brown, 2in. long, the segments equalling the tube ; 
raceme simple, l^ft. to 2ft. long, 3in. broad when expanded ; scape 
1ft. to 14ft. high, glaucous, purplish-green, with three or four 
deltoid bracts. September. I. sub-erect, oblanceolate, cartila- 
ginous, 3ft. to 4ft. high, 2Hn. to 6in. broad above the middle, 
whitish or obscurely reddish on the margins, white-spotted, 
cuspidate. Guinea, 1690. (B. M. 1179.) 5. fflauca, S. laetemrens, 
and S. polyphylla, are mere forms of this species. 

S. longiflora (long -flowered). /I., perianth greenish-white, 3iin. 
to 4in. long, at length drooping, the segments one-third the length 
of the tube ; raceme dense, 1ft. to l^ft long, Sin. to 9in. thick ; 
scape 1ft. or more long. July. I. sub-erect, oblanceolate, 1ft. to 
2ft. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, white-spotted^ distinctly red-mar- 
gined, cartilaginous, but not thick. Tropical Western Africa, 
1824. (B. M. 2634.) 

S. zeylanica (Cingalese). Jl,, perianth greenish-white, liin. to 
l^in. long, the segments equalling the tube ; raceme 1ft. or more 
long, 2in. to 2^in. thick ; scape 1ft. or more high. September. 
I. falcate, 1ft. to 2ft. or more long, ensiform, sub-terete, |in. to 
lin. broad at base, deeply channelled, obscure green with white 
markings, the margins scarious and distinctly red-lined. East 
Indies, 1731. (B. E. 160.) S. ensifolia, S. grandicuspis, S. pumila, 
and S. stenophylla, are mere garden forms of this species. 

SANTALACE2:. A natural order of trees, shrubs, 
or dwarf herbs, a few of which are parasitic on trees 
or roots; they are broadly dispersed over tropical and 
temperate regions. Flowers greenish, yellowish - green, 
or rarely orange, usually small, but in a few instances 
conspicuous, hermaphrodite or dioecious, or rarely 
monoecious by abortion, regular ; perianth simple, green 



Santalacese — continued 
or coroUa-like, sometimes slightly fleshy, adnata to the 
disk or to the base of the ovary, four, five, or rarely 
three or six-lobed, valvate or rarely loosely imbricated;, 
stamens (except in Grubbia) as many as the perianth 
lobes; filaments filiform or rather broad, sometimes very 
short ; style cylindrical, conical or shortened ; bracteoles 
usually two ; inflorescence variable. Fruit indehiscent, 
nut-like or often drupaceous. Leaves alternate or oppo- 
site, entire, sometimes scalelike; stipules none. The 
order comprises twenty - eight genera, .and nearly 220 
species. Illustrative genera are : Exocarpus, Grubbia, 
Santalum and Thesium. 

SANTAIilTM (from the Persian Chandal, which, in 
turn, is derived from the Sanscrit Chandana, the name 
of the tree). Stn. Sirium. Obd. Santalacece. A genus 
embracing about eight species of stove, evergreen, 
glabrous trees or shrubs, closely related, natives of the 
Bast Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, Australia, and 
the Pacific Islands. Flowers often .larger than in allied 
genera, in small, axillary or terminal, trichotomous 
panicles, usually shorter than the leaves, and sometimes 
almost reduced to simple racemes ; perianth tube cam- 
panulate or obovate, the lobes four, or rar?ly five, with 
a tuft of hairs inside behind each stamen. Leaves op- 
posite or rarely alternate, petiolate, entire, coriaceous or 
slightly fleshy, penniveined, but the midrib only con- 
spicuous. Two of the species have been introduced, one 
of which (S. album) yields the Sandal Wood of India. 
The cultivation of this plant in gardens is not easy. It 
is supposed to be more or less parasitical on the roots of 
other plants which grow near it. In India it is exten- 
sively grown, but it thrives only under peculiar con- 
ditions. Some authorities deny that it is at all parasitical. 
At Kew, young plants of S. album are inserted in very 
sandy loam, and grown in a stove temperature. The 
other introduced species will thrive under similar con- 
ditions. 

S. album (white). Jl. reddish within, campanulate, four-fld; 
pedicels nearly equalling the perianth tube ; panicles terminal 
and lateral, many-flowered. May. I. ovate-elliptic, acute at 
base, acute or rarely obtuse at apex, liin. to 24in. long, some- 
times varying on the same branch from ovate to ovate-lanceolate, 
pale beneath, membranous, h. loft. East Indies, 1804. Tree. 
The wood is white or citron-coloured and sweet-scented when 
dry, and it is much esteemed in India as a perfume. (B. M. 3235.)' 

S. a. myrtlfolium (Myrtle-leaved). I. narrower and paler 
beneath than in the type. Shrub or small tree. 

S. obtuslfollum (obtuse-leaved). Jl. red, few, in small, shortly 
pedunculate, axillary racemes or cymes, the short pedicels or 
lateral branches rarely bearing two or three flowers. June. 
I. opposite, or the uppermost ones rarely alternate, linear-oblong, 
lanceolate, or broadly oblong, obtuse, lin. to 2in. long, rather 
thick, the margins often revolute when drying, h. 6ft. Australia, 
1823. A slender shrub, of livid aspect. 

SANTOIiINA (probably from Santonica, an old 

name given by Pliny to a kind of Wormwood, found 

among the Santones, a Gallic tribe). Lavender Cotton. 

Obd. Compositce. A genus consisting of about eight 

species of sweet - smelling, mostly hardy sub - shrubs, 

inhabiting the Mediterranean regions. Flower - heads 

yeUow (or whitish ?), mediocre or small, long-pedunculate ; 

involucre ovoid, sub-globose, or scarcely hemispherical; 

the bracts many-seriate, appressedly imbricated; receptacle 

slightly convex ; florets regular ; acheues glabrous, three, 

fpur, or rarely five-jointed. Leaves alternate, pectinate, 

or clustered and pinnatisect. A selection from the species 

introduced is given below. 8. Cham<Bcyparissus has long 

been known in gardens. For culture, see Achillea. 

S. Cbamsecyparissus (Chamsecyparis-like). Common Lavender 

Cotton. Jl.-heads resembling those of a Chamomile divested of 

its white rays, solitary at the ends of the wiry twigs. July 

I. small, linear, thickly set on the twigs, furnished with four to 

six rows of short, obtuse teeth, and, as well as the stems 

clothed with hoary pubescence, h. 1ft. to 2ft. South Europe,' 

S. C. Inoana (hoary).* A pretty, dwarf-growing plant, useful for 
divisional lines or edging; its slender, twig-like growths and 
knotty leaven are densely covered mth silvery tomentum. 
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Santolina — continued. 

S. C. squarrosa (squarrose). 

1. shghtly hoary. Stem erect. 
S. C. tomentosa (tomentose). 

yolucre somewhat meaJy. 



fi.-heads smaller than peas. 
fi.-heada larger than peas ; in- 



Ji? ?^ 1 *^**'^'* (Rosemary.leaved). fi.-heads globose or hemi- 
spherical involucral scales highly glabrons, sub-carinate, acute. 
August. (. linear, slightly acute ; lower ones tubercled on the 
margins ; upper ones flat, entire or slightly denticulate at apex. 
^J^ fS T^^^h e'6'='. one-headed, h. 2ft. South Europe, 

lOOO. (O. Hi. Is, 0<5.J 

SANTITALIA (so-called after the SanvitaH family, 

of Parma). Stn. Lorentea. Oed. Compositce. A small 

genus (three or four species) of stove or half-hardy, 

annual or. perennial herbs, inhabiting the Mexican 

region. Flower-heads yellow or whitish, rather small or 

mediocre, the disk often purplish; ray florets one or 

two-seriate ; involucral bracts in two or three series ; 

receptacle flat or convex; achenes glabrous, those of 

the ray having three arms. Leaves all opposite, entire. 

S. procumhens is in cultivation. It is a half-haxdy, 

much-branched trailer, thriving in a mixture of light, 

sandy loam and peat, and may be increased by seeds. 

S. procumbens (procumbent), fi.-heads small, like those of a 

species of RudhecHa, having a bright yellow ray and a dark 

disk; outer achenes of the disk muricated. July. I. ovate 

entire. Stem procumbent or diffuse. 1798. (B. R. 707.) There 

is also a double-flowered variety. 

SAP. The fluid that exists in living plants, for the 
most part inclosed in the cells of which they are built 
up. It varies much in composition in different parts of 
the same plant ; and the nature of these variations 
must be explained. A plant growing in the soil pushes 
out roots and rootlets, and through them siioks in, 
from the damp earth, a large amount of water. This 
passes into the hairs of the root by gradual absorption, 
carrying with it some mineral compounds, such as com- 
mon salt, phosphates, &c., in solution. These mineral 
substances are present in only very small proportions 
in the solutions ; but, in course of time, a , considerable 
quantity thus enters the plant, if the substances occur 
in the soil in forms suitable for absorption by plants. 
The water, with its dissolved mineral substances passes 
from the root-hairs into the root, and thence into 
the stem, remaining little changed in composition, and 
bearing the name of CrucLe Sap. This crude Sap flows 
upwards in the younger (i.e., outer) layers of wood of 
the stem, and in some plants it is possible to tap 
the stream, and to obtain nearly pure, and quite drink- 
able, water, when a hole is bored deep enough to reach 
the young layers of wood. The crude Sap is con- 
veyed to the green parts of the plant; and there, 
especially in the leaves, it undergoes great changes. 
A quantity of the water is given off from the leaves by 
evaporation or transpiration, rendering the solutions 
denser in the leaves than in the stems. But the great 
change brought about in the Sap in the green parts 
of plants consists in the formation in these parts of 
various substances, of which the most easily detected is 
starch. This is present in solid grains in the cells con- 
taining the green substance or chlorophyll, when the 
green parts have been exposed for an hour to the action 
of daylight or to strong artificial light. Several sub- 
stances, that in composition resemble starch to some 
extent, are formed in the cells containing chlorophyll, 
and some of them remain in solution in the cell Sap, 
while others assume a solid form. Other substances, re- 
sembling protoplasm in general composition, are also 
formed in the green parts of plants, and probably also 
in other parts ; and these, too, are often dissolved in 
the Sap. Owing to the loss of water by evaporation, 
and to the addition of these new organic products, the 
Sap becomes "elaborated," being heavier and thicker 
than the crude Sap. It passes from the parts in which 
it was elaborated to all parts where nourishment is re- 
quired, whether to supply the material consumed during 



Sap — continued. 
growth, or to allow of the formation of new structures 
at the growing points of stems, and in the growth of 
leaves, flowers, and fruits. In many perennial plants, 
a large proportion of the new products is also trans- 
ferred from the leaves to the stems, or to underground 
store-houses, e.g., tubers of Potato, roots of Parsnip 
and Turnip, bulb-scales of Lilies, &c. There are thus 
descending currents of elaborated Sap, in Dicotyledons, 
usually outside of the ascending currents of crude Sap. 
The elaborated Sap descends by two chief routes ; the 
flrst, down which pass dissolved starch and compounds 
of a similar kind, is believed to be through the cellular 
tissues of the bark, and, to some extent, the medullary 
rays and the pith; the second route, down which the 
protoplasmic substance passes, is believed to be the 
soft-bast, or innermost layer of the bark. Down this the 




Fis. 415. A, S.4PEB.DA POPULNEA, natural size ; B, Branch op 
PoPIiAR, showing Ravages committed by the Insect. (Page 358.) 

latter stream flows, especially by means of the " sieve- 
tubes " — slender tubes of long cells, end to end, that 
are separated, only partially, by sieve-like cross walls, 
the openings in which allow the protoplasm to pass from 
cell to cell. A practical result of the situation of the 
descending current is that if a ring of bark is removed, 
or a tight ring of any material {e.g., wire) is bound 
round a branch of any Dicotyledon of ordinary structure 
(e.g., an Apple-tree), the elaborated Sap is prevented 
from passing downwards ; a thickened border is produced 
above the obstruction, and the crop of fruit on the 
branch is increased, since it gets all the food produced 
in the leaves of the branch, while duly supplied with 
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crude Sap through the wood below the ring, which 'has 
been left uninjured. This process of ringing does not 
succeed in a Monocotyledon, or in a Dicotyledon with 
fibro-Tascular bundles scattered among cellular pith, and 
in which the downward flow of Sap consequently remains 
unchecked, such as the species of Pepper {Piper). The 
causes of the. upward flow of crude Sap are chiefly two. 
viz. : (1) in early spring, when growth begins, the absorp- 
tion of fluid by root-hairs, probably due to chemical 
changes in the cell contents ; and (2) afterwards, the free 
evaporation from the leaves, drawing fresh Sap upwards 
to supply what has been lost. Other forces also assist 
in a lesser degree ; but to these reference need not now 
be made. 

SAFERDA. A genus of Beetles, belonging to those 
that possess long antennae, and a, long, rather narrow 
body. The genus is recognised by the following group of 
peculiarities : The wing-oases reach to the -hinder end of 
the body, which is cylindrical ; the thorax has not a spine 
on either side ; the antennae have eleven joints ; and the 
tasters have a long, sharp end-piece. The beetles vary 
from about Jin. to Hin. in length, and are mostly black, 
or nearly so. A good many British species have been 
described; but the most hurtful are those which attack 
Popla,re, Aspens, and Willows. The larvae feed in the 
wood of the branches, and sometimes cause distortions and 
swellings of the latter. The only treatment applicable 
is to cut off and destroy the branches swollen and 
tenanted by the insects. Pig. 415 (page 357) shows 
8. populnea (which is one of the most destructive 
species), and the injury inflicted by it on Poplars. 

SAFINDACEiE. A natural order of trees, shrubs, 
or under-shrubs, rarely herbs, dispersed over the whole 
globe, but most numerous in tropical regions. Flowers 
usually polygamo-dioeoious, variously coloured and dis- 
posed, generally small for the size of the plant, in- 
odorous ; sepals four or five, very rarely more or none, 
free or more or less connate, often unequal, imbricated ; 
petals wanting or three to five, rarely more, the dorsal 
one often wanting, often scaly or bearded within, 
imbricated ; disk variable, complete or incomplete, 
sometimes unilateral, very rarely deficient ; stamens 
usually eight, rarely five or ten (very rarely two, four, 
twelve, or indefinite), usually hypogynous and inserted 
within the disk, rarely on its head or around the base ; 
filaments usually elongated. Pruit capsular or inde- 
hisoent, drupaceous, baccate, or coriaceous, entire or 
lobed, rarely composed of two or three samaras. Leaves 
often evergreen, alternate, exstipulate or rarely stipulate, 
compound, abruptly pinnate ; leafiets variable, in a few 
oases pellucid-dotted ; petioles sometimes winged. Several 
of the species produce edible fruits, and others furnish 
valuable timber. The order comprises from 600 to 700 
species, which are classified, by Bentham and Hooker, in 
genera and sub-orders as follows : Acerinece, 3 genera ; 
DodoncecB, 6 ; MelianthecB, 3 ; Sapindece, 59 ; Stapliylece, 
3 — showing a total of seventy-four genera. Examples : 
Acer, Dodonoea, Melianthus, Sapmdus, and StapJiylea. 

SAFINDUS (name altered from Sapo-indicus, Indian 
Soap ; the aril which surrounds the seeds of 8. Saponaria 
is used as soap in America). Obd. Sapindacem. A genus 
consisting of some forty species of tropical, sometimes 
slightly climbing trees and shrubs. Flowers regular, in 
terminal or axillary racemes or panicles ; sepals and petals 
four or five ; stamens eight to ten. Leaves alternate, 
exstipulate, simple and one-foliate or abruptly pinnate ; 
leafiets entire or very rarely serrated. The species are of 
botanical and economic interest only. The hard, round, 
black seeds of some members of the genus are used for 
making rosaries, necklaces, bracelets, &c. One or two 
of the species have edible outer coverings to the fruits, 
but the seeds are poisonous. 



SAFIUM (an old Latin name, originally given by 
Pliny to a resinous Pine ; alluding to the unctuous 
exudation from the wounded trunk). Stns. Garum- 
bium, StilUngfieetia, Triadiea. Oed. EupJiorbiacecB. A 
genus comprising about twenty-five species of stove, 
evergreen, often glaljrous trees or shrubs, broadly dis- 
persed over the warmer regions of the globe. Flowers 
(? always) monoecious, apetalous, the males often three 
to a bract, the females many at the base of the spikes; 
spikes or racemes terminal, solitary, or in one species 
several, paniculate. Leaves alternate, petiolate, entire, 
or rarely toothed, penniveined ; petioles often biglandular 
at apex. A few of the species have been introduced, 
but they are now probably lost to cultivation. 

SAFODILLA OB SAFOTII.I.A FLUHI. See 
Sapota Achras. 

SAFOITABIA (from sapo, soap ; the leaves of 
S. officinalis form a lather, which much resembles that 
of soap, and is similarly efficacious in removing grease- 
spots, &o.) Fuller's Herb ; Soapwort. Including Vac- 
caria. Okd. CaryopJiylleae. A genus comprising about 
thirty species of hardy or half-hardy herbs, sometimes 
annual and with the habit of Gypsophila, sometimes 
biennial or perennial and resembling the species of 
Silene ; they are natives of Europe (mostly Southern), 
the Mediterranean region, and extra-tropical Asia. Calyx 
ovoid or oblong-tubular, five-toothed, obscurely nerved ; 
petals five, with a narrow claw, and an entire or emar- 
ginate blade, scaly or naked at base ; stamens ten. 
Radical leaves spathulate ; cauline ones narrower. The 
species described below are very ornamental. 8. ocy- 
moides is particularly well adapted for decorating rook- 
work. S. ccBspitosa and 8. lutea thrive in a compost of 
sand, loam, and peat, with good drainage in the pots. 
All are readily propagated by seeds, or by division. 
The hardy annual and biennial kinds simply require 
to be sown in the open border. 

S. caespltosa (tufted), fl. rose-coloured, somewhat umbellate 
calyx profoundly lobed ; petals emarginate at the apex, with 
bifid appendages in the throat. July and August. I. linear, 
glabrous, almost all radical, scarcely toothed, h. 3in. to 6in. 
Pyrenees, 1824. Half-hardy perennial. (G. C. n. s., xv. 501 : 
R. G. 815.) Syn. S. ekgans. 

S. calabrica (Calabrian).* Jl. of a beautiful rose-colour, axillary, 
solitary ; petals orbicular, narrowed at the base. August. 
I. obovate-spathulate, usually one-nerved, smooth or slightly 
pubescent, ciliated on the margins. Stem erect, dichotomously 
branched, h. bin. to 12in. Calabria, 1830. Hardy annual. 
(B. G. 11 ; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 79.) 

S. elegans (elegant). A synonym of S: ccespitosa. 

S. glutiuosa (glutinous), fl. blood-coloured, panicled, in corym- 
bose bundles ; calyx long, terete ; petals minute, bidentate at 
apex, crowned with scales in the throat. June and July. 
I. ovate, three-nerved. Stem erect, branched. A. lift. Eastern 
Europe, &c., 1817. Hardy biennial. (B. M. 2855.) 

S. lutea (yellow). Jl. capitate, involucrate; calyx woolly, with 
short lobes ; petals yellow, obovate, entire ; stamens violaceous. 
June to August. I. linear, ciliated at the base, almost all radical. 
h. 3in. to 6in. Alps, 1804. Half-hardy perennial. 

S. ocymoides (Basil-like).* Eock Soapwort. Jl. red or pink, 
in panicled bundles ; calyx purple, cylindrical, villous. May to 
August. I. ovate-lanceolate, generally one-nerved. Stems dicho- 
tomous. Switzerland, Italy, &o., 1768. An elegant, hardy, peren- 
nial trailer, well suited for the ornamentation of rockwork. 
(B. M. 154 ; J. F. A. 23.) 

S. officinalis (officinal).* Bouncing Bet ; Common Soapwort, &c. 
Jl. lilac or white, lin. in diameter ; petals obcordate ; cymes in 
panicled corymbs. August and September. I. oblong-lauceolate, 
2in. to 4m. long, three-ribbed. Stem straight, ascending, 1ft. to 
31t. high. Europe (apparently naturalised m Britain), temperate 
Asia. Hardy perennial, with a white, fleshy, creeping root- 
stock. (F. D. 543 ; Sy. En. B. 197.) S. hyhrida is a variety with 
a gamopetalous coroUa and connate upper leaves. 

S. Vaccaria (Cow-herb). Jl. red, paniculate ; calyx pyramidal, 
smooth, flve-angled ; bracts membranous, acute. July and 
August. I. ovate-lanceolate, sessile, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Central 
Europe, 1596. Annual. (B. M. 2290.) 

SAFOTA (the native name). Stn. Achras. Oed. 
8apotacecB. A monotypio genus. The species is a very 
large, stove, evergreen tree, with mUky juice. It thrives 
in rich, loamy soil, and may be increased by cuttings. 
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Sapota — continued. 

S. Acliras (Achvas\ BuUy-tvee ; Sapodilla or Sapotilla Plum. 
fi. whitish, rather large, pedicellate in the axils ; calyx segments 
six, in two distinct series ; corolla broadly sub-urceolate, six- 
lobed. May. fr. very luscious, resembling an apple in shape. 
I. petiolate, clustered at the tips of the branches, 3in. to 4in. 
long, elliptic-oblong, acute, glabrous ; primary veins thick ; 
petioles downy. Branches numerous, forming a spreading top. 
h. 10ft. to 50ft. West Indies and Central America, 1731. (B. M. 
3111, 3112.) The correct name of this tree is Achrae Sapota. 

SAPOTA (in part), of A. de Candolle, E. Brown, &o. 
Synonymous with Sideroxylon (which see). 

SAPOTACES. A natural order of trees or shrubs, 
with milky juice, inhabiting tropical and sub-tropioal 
regions. Flowers regular, hermaphrodite, or very rarely 
polygamous by abortion, not large, glomerate or fascicled 
at the nodes or in the axils, rarely solitary or fascicled ; 
calyx inferior, persistent or deciduous ; corolla gamopeta- 
lous, the tube campanulate or urceolate, or rarely 
elongated, the limb equal, the lobes equalling in number, 
or twice or four times as many as, the sepals ; stamens 
aifixed to the tube of the corolla, in one or two series, 
the filaments erect ; anthers two-celled ; pedicels minutely 
bracteate or ebracteate. Berry indehiscent, usually two 
to many-celled. Leaves alternate, very rarely sub-opposite, 
coriaceous or rarely membranous, entire, penniveined, 
exstipulate, or rarely with small, caducous stipules. 
" Several species of this order are useful to man. The 
fru.its of Liicuma mawvmosa (the Marmalade of the West 
Indies) are a very agreeable food, as are those of Achras 
Sapota and various species of Clmjsopliylliim, which 
are much sought after in the Antilles ; those of Bassia 
and ImhricaHa, Asiatic genera, are also edible. . . . 
Other SapotacecBj both Asiatic and African {Sideroxylon, 
Argania), are employed for building purposes, on account 
of the hardness of the wood, whence the name of Iron- 
wood " (Le Maout and Decaisne). Dichopsis gutfa, a 
Malayan tree, furnishes Gutta Percha. The order com- 
prises about two dozen genera, and 320 species. Examples : 
Chrysophyllum, Lucuma, Sideroxylon. 

SAPOTA, WHITE. A common name for Oasimiroa 
edulis. 

SAPPAIT-WOOS. A common name for Ocesalpinia 
Sappan. 

SAP WOOD. The new wood of an exogenous stem. 

SABACA (said to be from Sarac, the native American 
name of the plant). Stn. Jonesia. Ord. Leguminosce. 
A genus consisting of four or five closely-related species 
of unarmed, stove trees (or tall, climbing shrubs ?) , natives 
of tropical America. Flowers yellow, rose, or scar'.et, 
racemose ; calyx segments four, petaloid, closely imbricated ; 
petals absent ; stamens three to nine, free ; racemes dis- 
posed in short, much-branched, often lateral panicles ; 
bracts small, deciduoas. Pods oblong or elongated, two- 
valved. Leaves abruptly pinnate ; leaflets coriaceous, 
often few-jugate ; stipules small, caducous. The best- 
known species are described below. For culture, see 
Brownia. 
S. inclinata (curved downwards). Jt. yellowish-orange, disposed 

in fascicled panicles. I. pinnate, with six to eight pairs of oblong 

leaflets, which assume, when young, a beautiful reddish tint. 

Java and Sumatra. A very elegant species, closely allied to 

5. indica. 
S. Indica (Indian), fl. very rich orange, with much-exserted, 

crimson stamens. Summer. I. opposite, abruptly pinnate, with 

three to five pairs of oblong, shining, firm leaflets. India, 1796. 

(B. M. 3018, under name of Jonesia Aaoca.) 

SABACHA (named in honour of Isidore Saraeha, a 
Benedictine monk, much attached to botany ; he enriched 
the Eoyal Gardens at Madrid with many rare plants). 
Stns. Bellinia, Jaliomata. Ord. Solanaceoe. A genus 
consisting of about a dozen species of diffuse or sub-erect, 
greenhouse or hardy herbs, natives of Western America, 
from Bolivia to Mexico. Calyx broadly campanulate, 
shortly five-fid; corolla sub-rotate or very broadly cam- 
panulate, with a deeply five-fid limb; stamens five; 



Saraeha — continued. 
peduncles short. Leaves entire or broadly sinuate- 
toothed. The two species mentioned below are hardy 
annuals, thriving in ordinary garden soil. Seeds should 
be sown in the open border, during spring. 

S. stapelioides (Stapelia-like). Ji. pale yellow, with five reddish- 
brown, yellow-veined blotches : corolla rotate, the lobes rounded 
and apiculate ; peduncles axillary, solitary or rarely twin, one- 
flowered. Summer, t. slightly cordate or rounded at base, ovate, 
scarcely acuminate, entire or sinuate-toothed, scattered, the lower 
ones solitary, the upper ones twin. Stem erect, herbaceous or 
suflruticose at base. h. lift. 1865. Greenhouse. (E. G. 465.) 

S. umbellata (umbel-fiowered). JL cream-coloured or greenish- 
white ; coroUa plicate ; umbels pedunculate, seven to ten-flowered, 
axillary, solitary. June and July. I. ovate, wrinkled, entire, 
shining, acute, scabrous ; floral ones twin. h. 2ft. to 4ft. Peru, 
1822. (S. B. F. G. 85.) 

SABCAITTHUS (from sarx, sarhos, flesh, and antlios, 
a flower ; referring to the substance of the flowers). 
Ord. Orchidex. A genus including about a score species 
of stove, epiphytal orchids, inhabiting the East Indies, 
South China, and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers often 
yellowish-green, purplish within, small, shortly pedicellate ; 
sepals and petals free, sub-equal, spreading, slightly 
fleshy ; lip aflixed to the base of the column, spreading, 
spurred at base, the lateral lobes short, ear-like, or 
oblique, the middle one ovate, oblong, or lanceolate ; 
column oblong, sub-terete ; pollen masses four ; bracts, 
small ; peduncles lateral, often slender, fimple or pani- 
oulately branched. Leaves distichous, coriaceous or 
fleshy, flat or terete. Stem leafy, not pseudo-bulbous. 
These plants should be grown in teak-baskets suspended 
near the glass in a moist stove. They thrive best in 
peat fibre and sphagnum, with a few lumps of char- 
coal about their roots. The species best known in gardens 
are here described. 

S. arietinus (ram's-head). Jl. greenish, with a rosy lip, having the 
medial lobe triangular and yellowish, and the side lobes purplish, 
numerous. I. straight, terete, as thick as a quill. Assam, 1869. 
A remarkably odd, stiff-looking plant. 

S. belophorus (hammer-bearing), fl. of an ochreous colour, with 
two longitudinal, purple-brown stripes on the sepals, petals, and 
lip, small. I. ligulate, equally bilobed, undulated. 1883. A small 
species. 

S, cbrysomelas (dark-golden), fi. yellowish, having the disk of 
the sepals and petiils blackish-purple, borne in a large panicle. 
I. broad, lorate, unequally bilobed. Moulmein, 1869. 

S. erlnaceus (hedgehog-like), fl. white, with a prettily rose- 
tinted lip, numerous ; spikes pendent, axillary, the rachis red and 
hairy, as are also the ovaries. Moulmein, 1867. (B. M. 5630.) 
Syns. Aerides dasypogon, A. rubruin. 

S. fillformls (thread-like). Jl. very small ; sepals and petals 
chocolate-coloured, reflexed ; lip pale yellow, tipped with pink : 
raceme seven or eight-flowered. I. filiform. East Indies, 1842. 
Allied to ,S. teretifoliw. (B. M. 4639.) 

S. flexus (zigzag panicled). fi., sepals yellowish-brown, tipped 
outside with reddish-brown ; petals yellowish-brown ; spur of 
the lip whitish-yellow, the blade at first of the same colour, 
afterwards yellow ; panicle zigzag. I. short, ligulate, bilobed. 
Borneo, 1881. A robust plant. 

S. guttatus (spotted). A synonym of Rhynchostylis retusa. 

S. Hincksianns (Hincks'). fl. smaller ; sepals and petals green, 
with three equal, red stripes ; side lobes of lip blunt, and callus 
with medium angles ; spur longer and more attenuated. Other- 
wise, this plant resembles S. teretifolius, but is more slender than 
that species. Native country uncertain. 1878. 

S. laxus (loose), fl. dirty-white, somewhat fleshy ; sepals oblong 
blunt acute ; petals linear-ligulate, blunt acute ; lateral laciniffi 
of lip erect, oblong, lobed, the middle one triangular, apiculate, 
hollowed out ; spur conical ; raceme long, many-flowered, -lax, 
hairless. I. close together, few, short, very thick, oblong, bluntly 
bilobed or bidentate, keeled on the under side, and with numerous 
purple spots. Stems very short. Moulmein, 1865. (Eef. B. 109.) 

S. liendyanns (Lendy's). fl. borne in a small, loose panicle ; 
sepals and petals greenish, with a purple disk ; lateral lobes of 
the lip orange, with two purple lines, roundish, with introrse 
angles ; middle lobe white, with purple spots, oblong ; spur as 
long as the purple ovary. I. linear, blunt, bilobed. Saigon, 
1884. 

S. macrodon (long - toothed), fl. yellowish, streaked with 
purple ; sepals and petals oblong, nearly straight ; lip trifid ; 
bracts very minute ; raceme elongated, loosely many-flowered. 
I. abbreviated, oblong-ligulate, toothed at apex. India, 1872. A 
small and not particularly ornamental species. 

S. mirabilis (wonderful), fl. yellowish, with ■.>■ purplish spur. 
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small, disposed in an erect, racemose panicle lift. long. I. 5in. 
long. India, 1878. A plant of no particular merit. 

S. paniculatus (panicled). Ji. yellowish ; sepals aiid petals 
marked with two blood-coloured stripes, linear-oblong, un- 
dulated ; blade of lip two-horned ; spur straight ; spike pani- 
culate. I. long-lorate, obliquely bilobed and obtuse at apex. 
China. Syn. Aerides paniculatum (B. R. 220). 

S, FarisUl (Parish's), ft. yellow, with a rose-coloured lip, 
small, produced in slender spikes. I. lorate, obliquely tipped. 
Moulmein, 1861. An inconspicuous plant. (B. M. 5217.) 

S. rostratlls (beaked). Jl. borne in a simple, horizontal spike 
equalling the leaves ; sepals and petals yellowish-green, with 
sanguineous margins ; lip violet, produced into a beak. I. lan- 
ceolate, acute, flat, sub-recurved. China, 1824. (L. C. B. 39b.) 

S. striolatus (slightly striated). Ji., sepals and petals orange- 
coloured, with two cinnamon, parallel, longitudinal bars ; lower 
part of the spur white, the upper part of the lip orange. PhiUp- 
pine Islands, 1882. i- s v 

S. succisns (lopped-off). ft., sepals and petals yellowish-green, 
purple in the middle, obtuse ; lip yellow, blood-coloured at apex ; 
spike simple, horizontal or deflexcd, longer than the leaves. 
I. oblong, slightly undulated, prffimorse. China, 1824. (B. E. 
1014.) 

S. teretifolius (terete-leaved). Jl., sepals and petals yellowish- 
green, marked with sanguineous veinings, obtuse, reflexed ; lip 
white, the margins of the throat violet; spur straight, obtuse, 
pubescent within ; spike simple, horizontal, equalling the leaves. 
I. terete. China, 1819. (B. M. 3571.) Syn. Vanda teretifoUa 
(L. C. B. 6). 

S. Williamsonil (Williamson's). Jl. of a pretty amethyst-colour, 
disposed in spreading panicles. I. pale green, terete. Assam. 
1865. An elegant little plant, resembling a diminutive Vanda 
teres. 

SABCOCAFNOS (from sarx, sarhos, Beah, and 
Kapnos, the Greek name for Fumitory; the species have 
fleshy leaves). Oed. Papaveracece. A small genus (four 
species) of hardy, dwarf, tufted, perennial herba, in- 
habiting the Spanish Peninsula or North Africa. Flowers 
white, yellow, or pnrpliah ; sepals two, soale-like ; petals 
four, erecto-connivent, one of the two outer onea spurred 
at base, the other flat, the inner onea narrow and 
cohering at apex ; stamens aix ; racemea terminal, few- 
flowered. Leaves dissected ; segments usually broad and 
rather thick. 8. enneapliylla, the only species intro- 
duced, thrives in the open border or on rockwork. It 
may be readily increased by seeds, or by cuttings. 

S. enneapbylla (nine-leaved). Jl. yellow, marked with purplish 
above, small, in short racemes of about ten. June. I. tri- 
ternately parted, on long, slender petioles ; leaflets roundish- 
ovate, sometimes cordate at base, mucronulate at apex, the 
terminal one usually larger. Stems 2in. to Bin. high, slender, 
suffruticose at base. Southern Europe, &c., 1714. 

SAKCOCABF. The fleshy or succulent portion of 
a drupe, lying between the epicarp and endooarp. The 
term is sometimes used to generally indicate a baccate 
fruit. 

SARCOCABFON. A synonym of Eadsnra (which 
see). 

SABCOCAniiOIT (from, sarx, sarhos, flesh, and 
caulon, a, stem ; alluding to the fleshy atoms). Obd. 
GeraniacecE. A genua compriaing three species of divari- 
cately-branched, fleshy or succulent, rigid, greenhouse 
herbs or sub-shrubs, armed with apinea formed out of 
persistent and hardened petioles ; they are confined to 
South Africa. Flowers purple, on axillary, one flowered 
peduncles ; sepals five, imbricated ; petals five, hypo- 
gynous, imbricated; stamens fifteen. Leaves small, on 
the spinous petioles, or tufted or solitary in the axils 
of the thorns. The species thrive best in a compost 
of loam, peat, and leaf mould or sand. Propagation may 
be readily effected by young cuttings, inserted in sand, 
under a glass ; or by cuttinga of the roots. 

S. Burmannl (Burmann's). Jl. IJin. to 2in. broad ; petals twice 
as long as the mucronate sepals ; stamens five long and ten 
shorter. May. I. obovate-cuneate, iin. to |in. long, inciso- 
crenate, glabrous or downy, fleshy, on short petioles, h.- IfK 
1800. (B. M. 5729.) 

S. L'Heretlerl (L'Heritier's). ^., petals not much exceeding the 
cuspidate, attenuated sepals. May. I. obovate or obcordate, 
acute or obtuse, entire, glabrous, h. 1ft. 1790. This is often 
confounded with S. Patersoni. 



Sarcocanlon — continued. 
S. Patersoni (Paterson's). Jl. smaller than in either of the other 
species ; petals not twice as long as the obtuse, mucronate 
sepals. May. I. cuneate or obcordate, obtuse or mucronulate, 
entire, glabrous, h. 2ft. 1827. 

SABCOCIiFKAIinS (from sarx, sarlcos, flesh, and 
Tcepltale, a head ; alluding to the fleshy heads of fruit). 
Guinea Peach. Stn. Cephalina. Oed. BubiaceiB. A 
genus comprising about eight species of stove shrubs or 
trees, sometimes climbing, with terete or obtusely quadri- 
gonal branohlets; they inhabit tropical Asia, Africa, and 
Auatralia. Plowera white or yellow ; calyx limb truncate, 
obacurely five or aix-toothed ; corolla tubular-infundibuli- 
form, the limb of five or six rounded lobes ; heads terminal 
and axillary, pedunculate, sometimes paniculate, ebrao- 
teate. , Fruit globose, one-celled. Leaves opposite, pe- 
tiolate, sub-coriaceous ; stipules interpetoliar, mediocre 
and triangular or ample and obovate, deciduous. S. escu- 
lentus is an interesting, climbing shrub, seldom seen 
in collections. It should be grown in a compost of loam, 
peat, and sand. Cuttings will root, if inserted in sand, 
under a glass, in heat. 8. cordatus requires aimilar 
treatment. 

S. cordatus (heart-shaped). Jl. yellow, in dense, globular heads 
above Iin. in dif^meter without the styles ; corolla about Jin. long. 
■May. I. broadly ovate, obtuse, rounded, cuneate, or broadly 
heart-shaped at base, 4in. to lOin. long, sometimes softly pubescent 
beneath ; stipules large, quickly deciduous, h. lOft, or more. 
Australia and India, 1820. A handsome tree. Syn. Nauelea 
coadunata. 

S. esculentus (edible). Guinea, Negro, or Sierra Leone Peach. 
Jl. pinkish, in short, terminal, pedunculate or sessile heads. 
July. fr. in heads the size of a peach. I. shortly petiolate, 
roundish-oval, shining above, pubescent in the axils of the veins 
beneath ; stipules solitary, triangular. A tall tree, sometimes a 
scandent shrub, about 20ft. high. Sierra Leone, 1822. 

SABCOCKILUS (from sarx, sarkos, flesh, and 
cheilos, a lip; alluding to the fleshy lip). Stns. Den- 
drocolla, Thrixspermum,. Including Camarotis, Ounnia, 
Micropera, and Ornithari/um. Ord. Orchidece. A genus 
embracing some thirty species of stove, epiphytal, cau- 
leaoent, not pseudo-bulbous orchids, natives of the East 
Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, the Pacific Islands, 
and Australia. Flowers mediocre or small (in S. Galceolus 
shbwy) ; sepals and petals spreading, the lateral sepals 
often more or less adnate to the foot of the column ; 
lip without a spur, three-lobed, the lateral lobes petaloid 
or tooth-like, the middle one variable, fleshy ; column 
erect; pollen masses two, globose, or four more or less 
ooimate in a pair; peduncles lateral, simple or rarely 
branched. Leaves coriaceous or fleshy, oblong or linear, 
distichous, or sometimes very few or deficient. "In 
many respects, the genua resembles Dendrobium, but 
differs much from it in the form of the pollen masses, 
in their attachment to a oaudiole, and in the seed cap- 
sule and seed" (Fitzgerald). The two species of this 
genus most common in gardens are 8. Pitzgeraldi and 
8. Hartmanni. Theae should be grown in a green- 
house temperature, along with such plants as Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum. They like a moist atmosphere, sub- 
dued light, and plenty of water at the root alwaya. 
Peat and aphagnum are the beat mixture for them. 
The species known in gardens are here described. 

S. Calceolns (slipper-Uke). Jl. white ; sepals and petals fleshy, 
oblong, acute; middle lobe of lip slipper-like, but closed up, 
the lateral lobes ascending, triangular ; peduncles short, two- 
flowered. I, oblong, fleshy, obliquely emarginate, obtuse. Stem 
elongated. Manilla, 1844. (B. B. 1846, 19.) 

S. cochinohlnensis (Cochin China). Jl. yellowish, glutinous; 
se_pals striped with brown over the middle nerves outside, and 
with some dark yellow patches under the column ; racemes small. 
I. rather narrow, linear-ligulate, bilobed at apex. Cochin China, 
1877. Syn. Camarotis cochinchinensis. 

S. faloatus (sickle-shaped). Jl. white, usually three or four, 
distant ; lateral sepals adnate to the basal projections of the 
column ; peduncles scarcely exceeding, sometimes shorter than, 
the leaves. I. oblong, often falcate, 2in. to 4in. long. Stems 2in 
to Sin. high. Australia, 1821. (B. R. 1832.) 

S. Fitzgerald! (Fitzgerald's).* Jl. snowy-white, spotted with rich 
lake or maroon ; lip not half the length of the sepals, the lateral 
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lobes falcate; peduncle, with the raceme, 6in. to 12in. long. 
(. 3in. to 6in. long. Australia, 1877. Habit that of S. jatcatus. 

S. FreemanU (Freeman's), n. yellow, with brownish spots and 
streaks, numerous in a raceme ; sepals very long, narrow-linear ; 
petals a little shorter than the sepals ; lip small, saccate tri- 
dentate. Migulate, here and there undulated, bidentate, bin. to 
Tin. long, IJin. wide. Assam, 1876. An elegant, dwarf species. 
Syn. Tnnxspermum FreemanU. 

S. Hartmanni (Hartmann's). /I. beautiful creamy -white, rather 
small; sepals and petals with brick-red spots at base- side 
lacmiffi of the hp spotted and streaked with brick-red semi- 
falcate or oblong, the middle lacinia yellow ; callus yellow with 
red spots ; raceme dense, I. generaUy four, rather thick, ligulate, 
bidentate. Queensland, 1877. Syx. Thrixspermum Hartmanni. 

S. lonosmum (Violet-scented), fl. about lin. across, flat, in 
an open panicle, with a pleasant, Violet-like scent ; sepals and 
petals yellow, blotched with cinnamon-brown, obovate, obtuse ; 
lip white, with a few red streaks, the tiasal lobes acute and 
much smaller than the middle one. I. ensiform. Manilla 184^ 
(B. R. xxxiii. 41.) 

S. ollvaceus (Olive-like), ft., sepals and petals dull pale purple 
or yellowish-brown, much contracted below the middle ; lip 
white, streaked with red, about half as long as the sepals ; 
racemes loose, two or three-flowered. I. oblong, often falcate, 
2in. to 3in. long. Stems less than lin. long. Australia. 

S. pallidns (pale), fi. pale yellow, mediocre, eight to fifteen in a 
short raceme. I. broadly linear, arcuate, oblique at apex, some- 
what three-toothed. Sylhet. Sy.n, Micropera pallida. 

S. teres (terete). Ji., sepals and petals white, spotted, fleshy, 
obtuse ; lip white, with a few violet stains and a deep purple, 
round knob at the end. I. ovate-oblong or oblong, unequal 
at apex, fiat, fleshy, pale green, 5in. long, l.\in. broad. India. 
SVN. Ornitharium striatulum (L. & P. F. G. f. 117). 

SARCOCOCCA (from sarx, sarlcos, flesh, and TcoTcl-os, 
a berry; alluding to the fleshy fruits). Stn. Lepido- 
pelma. Ord. Euphorhiacece. A small genus (three 
species) of stove or greenhouse, glabrous shrubs, natives 
of the East Indies and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers 
monceoious, apetaJous ; racemes small, dense, clustered 
about the axils. Fruit sub-drupaoeous, ovoid or globose, 
indehiscent. Leaves alternate, shortly petiolate, entire, 
coriaceous, penniveined or triplinerved. The species in- 
troduced thrive in sandy loam. Propagation may be 
effected by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass, with 
a little heat. 

S, Hookeriana (Hooker's). Jl. yellowish ; inflorescence short, 
equalling the petioles, loose-flowered ; bracts ovate-lanceolate. 
June. I. 2in. to 3in. long, narrow-lanceolate, acuminate, acute at 
base, somewhat coriaceous, slightly shining above or opaque, 
penninerved ; petioles about Jin. long. h. 1ft. to 4ft. Sikkim 
Himalayas. Half-hardy (hardy in the South of England). 

S. saligna rV\'illow-like). Jl. pale yellow ; inflorescence scarcely 
exceeding the rather short petioles ; bracts of the male peduncles 
ovate, acute ; biacteoles oblong-ovate, acuminate. June. I. linear- 
lanceolate, long-narrowed to the base, with a very long, cuspidate 
acumen at apex. A. 4ft. Nepaul, 1820. Greenhouse. (B. B. 
1012, under name of S. pruniformis.) 

S. s. coriacea (leathery). .;?., inflorescence loose, nearly equal- 
ling the petioles ; female peduncles twin or ternate, slender. 
(H. E. F. 148, under name of Pachysandra coriacea.) 

S. s. latlfolia (broad-leaved). I. broad or narrow ovate-lanceo- 
late, acute at base. 

SABCOCOIiIiA (an old name used by Pliny for a 
kind of gum, from sarx, sarkoSy flesh, and Icolla, glue ; in 
reference to the resinous secretion from some of the 
species). Oed. Penmacece. A genus comprising nine or 
ten species of small, greenhouse. South African shrubs, 
with the habit and inflorescence of Pencea. Flowers 
often larger ; perianth tube cylindrical, often elongated ; 
lobes valvate, the margins recurved, nearly reduplicate. 
Floral leaves in the typical species coloured. Saroooool, 
a gum-resin now seldom met with, is generally said to 
be the produce of S. squamosa. The species known to 
cultivation are here described. For culture, see Pensea. 

S. imbricata (imbricated). Jl. pink ; perianth iin. long, the tube 
scarcely longer than the lobes ; bracteoles oblong-Unear, shorter 
than the obovate, mucronate bracts. June. I. approximate, 
broadly ovate, acute, four to five lines long ; young ones quadri- 
farious, erect, h. lift. 1824. Syx. Pen-aia imbricata (B. M. 
2809). 

S. sanamosa (scaly). Jl. red ; bracteoles linear or linear-spathu- 
late, cUiated, shorter than the bracts ; bracts imbricated as 
large as the leaves, broadly obovate, shghtly mucronate, ciliated. 
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resinous, six to eight lines long and broad. June. I. broadly 
obovate, obtuse, mucronate, five to eight lines long, four to six 
lines broad ; young ones erect ; older ones spreading, mucro- 
glandular. h. 1ft. 1787. Syns. Pen<ea Sarcocolla, P. squamosa 
(B. R. 106). 

SARCOGIiOTTIS. Included under Spirauthes 
(which see). 

SARCOGONUra. A synonym of Muehlenbeckia 

(which see). 

SABCOIiOBUS (from sarx, sarlcos, flesh, and lobos, 
SL pod ; the seed-vessels are fleshy). Okd. Asclepiadeco. 
A small genus (two or three species) of stove, twining 
shrubs, natives of India and the IMalayan Archipelago. 
Flowers small ; calyx five-parted ; corolla campanulate 
or sub-rotate, partly five-fid, the lobes twisted; corona 
wanting ; cymes clustered. Leaves opposite, membranous 
or rather thick. The species are probably lost to cul- 
tivation. 

SARCOFHYLLUS. Included under Aspalatlius. 

SAKCOFODinni. The species formerly classed 
under this name are now removed, by Bentham and 
Hooker, to Btdhophyllum and Dendrobium. 

SAKCOSTEMMA (from sarx, sarlcos, flesh, and 
stemma, a crown ; the leaflets of the inner corona are 
fleshy). Okd. Asclepiadece. A genus of climbing or de- 
cumbent, leafless, stove shrubs, with slightly fleshy 
branches, natives of tropical and sub-tropical Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. Eight species have been de- 
scribed, but the number may be reduced to four or five. 
Flowers rather small ; calyx deeply five-fid ; corolla sub- 
rotate, deeply five-fid, the lobes twisted ; corona often 
duplex, the outer one annular or cyathiform, the inner 
one of five erect scales ; cymes umbelliform, the re- 
ceptacle or rachis often clavate. S. BrunonianuTn, the 
species best known to cultivation, requires culture similar 
to Ceropegia (which see). The American species for- 
merly included in this genus are now referred to Phili- 
hertia. 

S. Bmnonlannin (Brown's). Jl. bright yellow ; column very 
short ; inner processes of the corona almost concealing the 
anthers ; stigma very shortly conical ; umbels chiefly lateral, 
India, 1872. (B. M. 6002.) 

SABIBTTS. A synonym of Iiivistona (which see). 

SAIMVIIiNTOSE. Producing long runners or sar- 
ments ; e.g., those of the Strawberry. 

SARMIEN'TA (named after Mart. Sarmiento, a 
Spanish botanist). Ord. Gesneracece. A monotypic genus. 
The species is a greenhouse, glabrous shrub, creeping 
or climbing over trees and rocks. This wiry - stemmed 
plant does not always grow well under cultivation. It 
should be planted in soft peat, mixed with sphagnum and 
charcoal, and either in a small pan or orchid-basket. 
Healthy plants have been grown on a piece of soft 
Tree-fern stem. S. repens likes abundance of water, 
shade from bright sunshine, and a position near the glass 
in a moist greenhouse. It would thrive in a house 
where Lapagerias are grown. 
S, repens (creeping).* Jl. scarlet, solitary in the axils, peduncu-, 

late ; calyx free, five-parted ; corolla tube elongated, swollen ; 

limb slightly oblique, of five rounded, spreadin^r lobes. Summer. 

I. opposite, rather small, somewhat fleshy, entire or with a few 

teeth. Stems slender. Chili, 1862. (F. d. S. 1646.) 

SAROTES. Included under Guichenotia (which see). 

SAROTHBA. Included under Hypericum (which see). 

SARRACZjITIA (named by Tournefort, in honour of 
Dr. Sarrazin, of Quebec, who first sent species from 
North America to Europe). Indian Cup ; Pitcher Plant; 
Side-saddle Flower ; Trumpet Leaf. Oed. Sarraceniacece. 
A genus comprising half-a-dozen species of curious, half- 
hardy, herbaceous perennials, inhabiting Xorth America. 
Sepals five, spreading ; petals five, connivent ; style ex- 
panded into a large, umbrella-shaped disk ; scapes one- 
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Sarracenia — continued. 
flowered, naked, with the exception of three bracteoles 
close to the calyx. Leaves radical, pitcher-shaped. The 



Sarracenia — continued. 
during: the growing season. A moderately cool house, 
and a moist, close atmosphere, are essential to the suc- 




FiG. 416. Upper PoRTIO^ ot Pitchcrs A>n Flower ot sarrackma Prvmmondii. 



species require to be potted in good, fibrous peat and 
sphagnum, such as will not readily become sour from 
the large administrations of water which are necessary 



cessful culture of Sarraoenias. The roots must never 
be allowed to get dry. Propagation may be effected 
by division of the crowns. 
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S. Catesbeei <Catesby's). A form of S.Jiam. 

S. Orummondll (Drummoml's).* /(. purple, Sin. long ; scapes 
longer than the leaves. April. '(. 2ft. long, erect, trumpet- 
shaped, narrowly winged ; lamina erect, rounded, short-pointed, 
hairy within, and, like the upper portion of the tube, white, 



Sarracenia — continued. 
S. D, alba (white).* I. at apex, as well as the lamina, beautifully 

shaded and reticulated with transparent white. A tall-gi'owing, 

garden yaiiety. (G. C. n. s., x. p. 281.) 
S, D. rubra (red). *- Not quite so tail a grower as S. D. alba, but 

like it in other respects, except that the markings are bright red. 




Fig. 417. Upper Portion op PrrcnERS of Sarracenia plava atrosangui.nea. 



variegated with reticulated, purple veins. 1829. This species 
has the peculiarity of producing a second crop of pitchers late 
in the season, which continue fresh on the plant during the 
winter. See Vie. 416, for which we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. 
(F. d. S. 560 and 1071 ; F. M. iv. 208 ; G. C. n. s., xv. p. 633, 
and xvi. p. 8 ; L. & P. F. G. 1.) BYN. S. undulata. 



S. Fildesi (Fildes'), of gardens. Probably synonymous with 

5. Jlava Catesbeei. 
S. flava (yellow).* Trumpet Leaf ; Watches, /f. yellow, 4in. to 

Sin. across ; petals obovate-spathulate, undulated : stigma 2in. 

broad ; scapes as long as the leaves. April and May. I. erect, 

2ft. high, yellowish, trumpet-shaped, narrowly -winged ; lamina 
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Sarraceuia — continued. 

yellow, erect, orbicular, 3in. to 4in. wide, slender-pointed, tomen- 
tose within, reddisli at the base, or reticulated with purple reins. 
1752. (A. B. B. vi. 381 ; B. M. 780 ; F. d. S. i. 10681 I- H. ii. 63 ; 
L. B. C. 1967; E. G. 554.) 
S. f. atrosanguinea (dark blood-coloured), fl. over Sin. across, 
campanulate ; petals creamy-white ; sepals primrose-yellow, 
curling over the sepals. I. long, narrow, funnel-shaped ; lamina 
broad, roundish, at first green, with red reticulations, gradually 
passing to a rich, deep blood-red colour. See Kg. 417, for which 
we are indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. (G. C. n. s., xvi. p. 13: 
I. H. xxvii. 386.) 

S. f. Catesbaei.(Catesby's). A form with very large pitchers, and 
a fiat, roundisb-cordate wing, traversed by red veins. " It is very 
doubtful, on the score of priority, whether this should not be 
taken as the type of the species " (Dr. Masters). Stns. S. Cates- 
h<xi, S. Fildesi (?) (of gardens), and S. flava picta. 

S. f. llmbata (bordered). A large and remarkable form; the 
roundish lid marked all around the edge, on the lower side, with 
a band of brownish-crimson, iin. deep. 

S. f. maxima (large). A very distinct, large, and handsome kind, 
having immense pitchers with broad lids, of a pale green colour. 

S. f. ornata (adorned). JL 6in. to Sin. in diameter : sepals 
greenish-yellow ; petals of a rich canary-yellow, usually pen- 
dulous, in form resembling the falls of an Iris. I. recurved 
at the orifice ; upper part strongly marked with well-defined 
reticulations of dark purplish-red, which are continued over 
the lamina. 1881. (G. C. n. s., xv. 114, 115, under name of 
S. ornata.) 

S. f. plcta (painted). A synonym of S. f. Catesboei. 

S. pslttaclna (parrot-beaked).* fl. purple, oh scapes 1ft. high. 
April and May. I. 2in. to 4in. long, spreading; tube slender, 
broadly winged, marked with white spots, and reticulated with 
purple veins ; lamina globose, inflated, incurved-beaked, almost 
closing the orifice of the tube. 1856. (F. d. S. 2063 ; G. C n. s., 
XV. p. 816.) 




Fig. 418. Saeracenia purpurea. 

S. purpurea (purple).* Huntsman's Cup. ft. purple ; petals in- 
flected over the stigma ; scapes 1ft. nigh, April and May. 



Sarracenia — continued. 

I. 4in. to Sin. long, spreading ; tube inflated, contracted a,t the 
throat, broadly winged ; lamina reniform, erect, hairy within, 
often purple-veined. 1640. See Fig. 418. (B. M.849; P. d. S. x. 
1076 ; G. C. n. s., xv. p. 821 ; L. & P. F. G. ii. p. 25 ; P. M. B. iii. 221.) 
S. rubra (red).* fl. reddish-purple, smaller than in S. purpurea ; 

?etals obovate ; scapes exceedmg the leaves. May. I. lOin. to 
8in. high, erect, slender, narrowly winged, paler above, and 
reticulated with purple veins ; lamina ovate, erect, beak -pointed, 
tomentose within. 1786. (L. B. C. 1163.) 

S, r. acuminata (taper-pointed). I. erect, pale green, becoming 
freely reticulated with crimson veins near the top ; lamina ovate, 
acuminate, much larger than the mouth, longitudinally meshed 
with crimson veins. (B. M. 3515, and H. E. F. 13, under name of 
S. rubra.) 

S. undulata (wavy). A synonym of 5. Drwmmondii. 

S. varlolarls (variolar), fl. yellow, 2in. wide; petals in- 
flected over the stigma ; scapes shorter than the leaves. May. 
I. erect, 6in. to 12in. high, trumpet-shaped, broadly Tvinged, 
spotted with white near the yellowish summit ; _ lamina ovate, 
concave, arching over the orifice of the tube, hairy and reticu- 
lated with purple veins within. 1803. (B. M. 1710 ; L. B. C. 803 ; 
S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 138, under name of S. minor ; S. E. B. 63, 
under name of S". adunca.) 

Hybrids. By crossing the above species, many beau- 
tiful hybrids have been raised, of which the following 
may be taken as a representative selection : 

S. Atkinsonlana (Atkinson's). I. long, narrow, and erect, green, 
with slight, red ribs and reticulations ; lamina broad, cordate, 
green, marked with red ribs and veins. A distinct form, raised 
between S. flava maxiirui and S. purpurea^ and partaking most 
of the characters of the former parent. 

S. chelsonl (Chelsea).* I. richly coloured with crimson of a 
brighter hue than those of either parent. A beautiful hybrid 
between S. rubra and S. purpurea ; the pitchers have the 
elongated form of S. rubra with the broader dilatation of S. pur- 
purea, and take a position intermediate between the decumbent 
habit of the latter and the erect growth of the former. (G. C. 
n. s., xiii. p. 725, and xv. p. 817.) 

S. Courtii (Court's).* I., when young, bright crimson-purple from 
the middle upwards, reticulated with darker veins, changing 
with age to deep blood-red, with blackish-purple veins. 1885. A 
beautiful hybrid between S. purpurea and S. psittacina. (R. G. 
1886, p. 29.) 

S. crispata (curled), fl. fully 3in. across ; petals white, drooping, 
recurved at the edges, I. erect, funnel-shaped ; lamina erectly 
arched and roundish, and, as well as the upper part of the tube, 
marked by longitudinal pencillings of red, forming a rather open 
reticulation. Possibly a natural or wild hybrid between S. flava 
and S. rubra. (•!. H. xxvii. 387; G. C. n. s., xv. p. 633, and 
xvi. p. 9, under name of S*. flava crispata.) 

S. excellens (excellent). I. green, becoming stained with close 
reticulations of purplish-red near the upper end, the pallid spots 
reddish externally ; lid roundish, arching, and, with the upper 
part of the tube, suffused and mottled with dark red. Habit 
erect. Parents : S. variolaris and S. Drwnvmmidii alba. 

S. exculta (adorned). I. erect, with a narrowish wing, pale 
green below, the upper end, as well as the roundish, incurved, 
undulated lamina, strongly blotched with white and reticulated 
with crimson veins. Intermediate in character between S. flava 
atrosanguinea and S. Drummondii. 

S. exomata (ornamented). I. similar to those of 5. purpurea, 
but more erect, slightly narrowed at the mouth, which is dark 
purple-red, revolute and glossy, the tube dark green, covered 

- with purplish-red veins, the longitudinal ribs stout, with smaller 
and finer veins between ; lamina erect, ovate, wavy, the dark 
purple-red ribs running up through it and diverging. The mark- 
ing throughout is very bold and effective. Parents : 5. purpurea 
and S. crispata. 

S. formosa (beautiful).* A hybrid between S. psittacina and 
S. variolaris. " The pitchers have more of the decumbent habit 
of S. psittacina than of the erect growth of fi". variolaris, and are 
about intermediate in length between those of the two parents. 
The broad, lateral wing is also intermediate in form, while the 
beak-like lid of the pitcher is altogether that of S. psittacina. 
All the upper portion of the pitcher has a bright crimson, reticu- 
lated nervation, with the characteristic white spotting of 
S. variolaris ; the basal portion Is pale fulvous-green " (Veitch). 
See Fig. 419, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons. 

S. illustrata (illustrated). I. long, funnel-shaped, strongly 
marked with longitudinal, crimson ribs, united by veins of a 
similar colour ; Umina cordate, apiculate, green, marked by 
strong, red, curved veins, the outer of which extend to the 
margin. This resembles S. flava in habit. Parents : S. flava 
picta and 5. Stevensii. 

S. Maddlsonlana (Maddison's). I. rather erect, short, broad, 
• green, with dull veins outside ; mouth translucent-spotted ; 
lamina large, incurved over the tube, ovate, wavy, strongly 
ribbed with deep purple-red veins. Habit dwarf. Parents: 
S. varwlans and 5. paUtadna. 
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Sarracenia — continued. 

S. melanorhoda (dark red). I. semi-decumbent, elongated, 
funnel-shaped, gradually increasing in diameter from the base 
to the aperture, when mature blood-red, veined with blackish- 
crimson; wing broad; lamina erect, crisped, reddish-yellow, 
vemed with blackish-crimson, hairy on the side facing the 
aperture. Parents: S. Sievemii and S. purpurea. See Fig. 419. 



Sarracenia — continued. 

moiidii rubra, and S. purpurea. See Fig. 420, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Wm. Bull. 
S, Moorel (Moore's), rl. about 4in. in diameter, pendulous, 
fragrant ; sepals greenish, tinted with rose outside ; petals deep 
rosy-pink outside, pale creamy-pink within, 2iin. long. I. about 
2ft. high, erect, trumpet-shaped, winged, 4in. in diameter at the 




Fig. 419. Pitchers of (1) Sarracenia melanorhoda and (2) S. eormosa. 



S. Mitchelllama (Mitchell's).* I. curved, funnel-shaped, broadest 
at the top, olive-green, traversed by a profuse network of fine 
red veins, the whole changing, later on, to reddish-crimson ; 
lamina cordate-reniform, undulated, with a bold reticulation of 
deep crimson-red. A very elegant plant. Parents : S. Drum- 



mouth, green ; lamina about 3in. across, sessile, hairy, with a 
network of crimson veins inclosing lighter spaces. Parents : 
S. fiava and S. Drummondii. (G. C. n. s., xvi. p. 44.) 
S. Popei (Pope's), fl. 4in. in diameter ; sepals greenish, flushed 
with red, ovate-oblong ; petals twice as long as the sepals, 
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Sarracenia — continued. 

oblong-oboTate, white at base, the rest velvety-crimson, mar- 

-gined with pale yellow, creamy-pink within. I. erect, about 

%£t. high, slender, trumpet-shaped; lamina 3iin. across, ovate, 

acuminate. Parents : S. mva and S. rubra. (G. C. n. s.,xvi. p. 41.) 



Sarracenia — continued. 

S. Swaniana (Swan's), I. funnel-shaped, slightly incurved, 
greenish-purple, the inside of the tube, as well as the lamina, 
being closely reticulated with crimson veins ; wing rather broad ; 
lamina cordate-ovate, bilobed at the apex. A handsome and 




Fig. 420. PiTJHERS OK (1) SiRRlCENIA SWANIANA A.ND (2) S. MiTCIIELUANA. 



S. Stevensii (Stevens'). I. large and erect, with prominent, 
straight, deep crimson veins, the interstices ti-aversed with 
numerous vemlets of the same colour ; lamina large, crisped, 
deep crimson. Parents: S. purpurea and S. Jlava, the latter 
being the seed-bearer. (G. C. n. s., xvi. p. 40.) 



well-marked hybrid between .S. variolaris and S. purpurea. 
See Fig. 420. 
S. Tolliana (Toll's). I. long, slender, funnel-shaped, the orifice 
appearing ss if cut straight across, with a recurved margin, 
either wholly deep purple-red with darker ribs and veins, or 
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Sarracenia — continued. 

liTeenish with dark purple ribs and veins ; lauiina broadly reni- 
form, undulated, reticulated with reddish -purple. Parents : 
N. Drtnnmondii alba and S. Jiava, 

S. Williamsi (Williams') "^ I. quite erect, rather short, funnel- 
shaped, constricted a short distance below the apex, sreeii, ribbed 
with deep purplish-crimson ; wina; veined with purptish-crimson ; 
lamina very broad and full, cordate-reniform, strongly marked by 
trichotomous ribs, united by smaller veins, the inside more closely 
reticulated with deep purplish-crimson. A very distinct and 
striking hybrid between .S*. purpurea and S. Jlaitr. 

SARRACENIACEJE. A very small natm-al order 
of curious, perennial herbs, inhabiting turfy, spongy 
bogs in America. Flowers solitary or few, large, 
racemose, nodding ; sepals four or five, free, bypo- 
gynous, closely imbricated from tbe base, sub-petaloid, 
persistent; petals five, free, hypogjmous, imbricated, 
deciduous, or (in Heliamphora) vranting ; stamens 
numerous, bypogfvnous, free ; filaments filiform ; antbers 
two-celled ; scapes naked or few-bracted. Leaves all 
radical, with a tubular or amphora-sbaped petiole 
(pitcher) ; blade (lid) small, rounded, usually lying on 
tbe orifice of the petiole. " Snvracenia rubra has been 
vaunted in Canada as a specific against small-pox, but 
has not proved such. The pitcher- shaped leaves are 
effective insect traps ; a sugary secretion exudes at the 
mouth of the pitcher, and attracts the insects, which 
descend lower in the tube, where they meet with a belt 
of refiexed hairs, which facilitate their descent into a 
watery fluid that fills the bottom of the cavity, and at 
the same time prevents their egress " (Le MaoM and 
Decaisne). The order embraces three genera — Darling- 
tonia, Heliamphora, and Sarracenia — and eight species. 

SAHiSAFARIIaliA. A name applied to the roots 
of several plants, more especially those of certain species 
of Smilai\ 

SASHISS. Any framework in a glass structure, in 
which glass is embedded, whether fixed to the rafters 
or not, might be called a Sash, but the term is most 
generally used in reference to glazed frames which open 
for purposes of ventilation in a house, or are used on 
pits, &o,, where they mny be kept on or pulled off, as 
considered requisite. These latter are called movable 
Sashes. In houses of modern construction, most ven- 
tilating Sa-hes are made to open by means of iron 
gearing and levers, an arrangement which is much to be 
commended for its easy and effectual mode of working. 

SASSAFRAS (from Sassafras, the Spanish word for 
Saxifrage, like virtues to which plant it was supposed 
to possess). Ord. Laurinetv. A monotypic genus. The 
species is an ornamental, hardy, deciduous tree, with 
spicy- aromatic bark, and very mucilaginous twigs and 
foliage. In Virginia, a kind of beer is manufactured 
from the young shoots ; other parts of the tree are of 
economical value, the oil extracted from the fruits 
being used by perfumers. The tree is frequently grown 
in this country : it is remarkable for the variety it ex- 
hibits in the shape and size of its leaves. For culture, 
&c., see Iiaurus. 

S. officinale (officinal). Sassafras-tree. yf. greenish -yellow, 
shortly and loosely racemose ; perianth tiibe very short, the 
limb segments six (sometimes variously abnormal) ; bracts small, 
narrow; racemes nearly umbelliform, shortly pedunculate. 
April. I. alternate, membranous, penniveined, ovate, entire, or 
some of them three-lobed, soon glabrous, h. 15ft. to 20lt 
Eastern United States, 1633. (B. M. PI. 220 ; T. S. M. 360.) 
Si'X. Laiwus Sassafras. 

SASSAFKAS, CAIiIFORXIAIT. See Umbelln- 
laria californica. 

SASSAFRAS, SWAMF. A common name for 
Magnol ia gla u ca . 

SASSAFRAS, TASMANIAN. A name applied 
to Atheros^penna inoschata. 

SASSAFRAS-TREE. See Sassafras officinale. 
SATIN FLOWER. See Sisyrincliitim. 
SATIN MOTH. See Liparis. 



Sep- CMoroxylon Swie- 



SATINWOOD-TREE. 

tenia. 

SATIVUS. Cultivated. 

SATUREIA (the old Latin name used by Pliny). 
Ord. LahiatcB. A genus comprising about fourteen species 
of highly aromatic, hardy herbs or under-shrabs ; one is 
a native of Florida, and the rest inhabit the Mediter- 
ranean region. Flowers whorled ; calyx five-toothed or 
very obscurely bilabiate ; corolla tube equalling th e 
calyx or bracteoles, the limb bilabiate ; stamens four, 
distant. Leaves small, entire, often fascicled ; floral and 
cauline ones conformed, or the uppermost ones reduced 
to small bracts. Several species have been introduced, 
but only two call for notice here. The leaves of both 
are employed, like other sweet herbs, for seasoning, in 
cookery. " Both species were noticed by Yirgil as being 
among the most fragrant of herbs, and on this account 
were recommended to be grown near bee-hives. Vinegar, 
flavoured with Savory and other aromatic herbs, was 
as much used by the ancient Romans as Mint-sauc3 is 
• at the present day with us" (Lindley and Moore). 

S. hortensis (garden). Summer Savory, jl pale lilac, small, 
I axillary, on short pedicels ; common peduncle sometimes three- 
[ flowered. July. I. oblong-linear, acute, shortly narrowed at base 
] into the petioles, h. 6in. or rather more. South Europe, 1562. 
' A pubescent annual. S''e also Savory, Summer. 

S. montana (mountain). Winter Savory. Jl. very pale purple ; 
■ cymes shortly pedunculate, approximating in a spike or raceme. 
j June. I. oblonji, linear, and acute, or the lower ones spathulate 
j or cuneate and obtuse. Stems woody at base, diffuse, much 
] branched. South Europe, 1562. A glabrous or scabrous-pubescent 
mider-shrub. (S. F. G. 543.) See also Savory, Winter, 

SATTRITTM {Sa fyrion was the name given by 
Dioscorides to one of the Orchids, from saturos, a 
satyr ; alluding to supposed aphxodisiacal properties). 
Stn. Diplecthrinn. Oed. Orcliidea^. A rather large 
genus (nearly fifty species have been described) of 
stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy, terrestrial, tuberous- 
rooted orchids, inhabiting the Bast Indies, the Masca- 
rene Islands, and, for the most part. Southern and 
tropical Africa. Flowers mediocre or rather large, 
rarely small, in dense spikes ; sepals and petals free, 
much spreading or refiexed ; lip sessile at the base of 
the column, broad, concave, galeate, or cucuUate, un- 
divided, double-spurred, or bisaccate ; bracts membranous 
or somewhat leafy. Leaves few on the lower part of 
the stem, rarely many at the sides of a tall stem. 
Tuber undivided. The species in cultivation are de- 
scribed below. Most of them will succeed admirably 
in a cold frame, in a compost of turfy peat, fibry loam, 
and sand, with plenty of drainage. S. ciliafum and 
'S. nepalense thrive under similar treatment as regards 
compost, but require a greenhouse temperature. Propa- 
gation may be effected by division of the roots, made as 
fresh growth is commencing. Except where otherwise 
indicated, tbe under-mentioned species are South African. 

S. anrenm (golden).* yi. deep orange-colour, shaded with rich 
crimson. Jxily and August, and continuing in perfection a 
long time. k. 1ft. or more. 1842. A fine plant. (P. M. B. 
XV, 31.) 

S. candidum (white), ./f. white, very sweetly aromatic ; sepals 
linear, spreading ; petals smaller, ascending, recurved at apex ; 
lip inflated, obtuse. September. I. twin, somewhat roundish- 
ovate, glabrous, h. sometimes lUt. 1836. 

S. carneum (6esh-coloured). ji. white, suffused with flesh-colour, 
large ; sepals obtuse ; petals inequilateral ; lip galeate, apiculate, 
reflexed ; bracts rose-margined. June. I. radical, twin, orbi- 
cular, fieshy; sheaths leafy, cucullate. h. l^ft, 1797. (B, M. 
1512; F. d. S. 329.) 

S. ciliatnm (ciliated), jh pinkish-white ; sepals linear, narrower 
than the petals, cUiated ; lip galeate, the spurs very short ; bracts 
very long, leafy ; spike oval, imbricated. August. I. ovate- 
lanceolate, erect. Himalayas, 1880. 

S, corilfolium (leathery-leaved).* ft yellow ; sepals and petals 
linear, obtuse, glabrous, shorter than the orbicular lip ; spur 
cylindrical, obtuse, bearded within ; bracts ovate, reflexed; spike 
few-flowered. October. I. oblong-lanceolate, acute, spreading, 
slightly scabrous on the margins, h. 1ft. 1820. (B. M. 2172; 
B. R, 703 ; S. B. F. G. ii. 3 ; L. B. C. 104, under name of S. cucul- 
latum.) 
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S._ cucullatnm (hooded), fi. green, with an unpleasant odour ; 
Intermediate sepal longer than the petals, linear, ohtuse, lateral 
ones larger, all connate at base ; lip acute, fleshy ; spurs pendu- 
lous ; bracts concave, reflexed. June. I. twin, orbicular, 
scabrous-ciliated ; sheaths inflated, distant, f urfuraceous-ciliated. 
h. 9in. 1786. (B. R. 416.) Syn. Orchis Mcomu (A. B. R. 315). 

S. erectuxn (erect), Jl. of a yellowish-orange or pale purple 
colour ; sepals and petals scarcely longer than the galeate lip ; 
spurs filiform ; bracts concave, reflexed, longer than the flowers ; 
spike many-flowered. February. I. oblong, obtuse, coriaceous, 
with cartilaginous margins, scabrous, much-spreading, changing 
to convolute, imbricated sheaths. Stem lift, to 2ft. high, 
wholly sheathed. 1838. (B. 117.) Syn. S. vustulatum (B. B. 
1840, 18). 

S. follosum (leafy), fi. pale purplish, small, erect ; lateral sepals 
spreading, the middle one decurved ; petals obtuse, sub-erect ; 
galea hemispherical, longer than the filiform spurs ; bracts longer 
than the flowers ; spike dense, obtuse, imbricated, July. 
I, oblong-lanceolate, erect, cucuUate, imbricated, nearly as long 
as the stem. Stem 1ft. to lift, high, leafy, 1828. 
S. nepalense (Nepaul).* fi. rose-pinlc, fragrant ; lateral sepals 
oblong, middle one and petals linear ; lip galeate, apiculate ; 
spurs flliform ; bracts reflexed, as long as the flowei-s ; spike 
oblong, loose, many-flowered. Z., radical ones ovate or lanceo- 
late, erect ; cauline ones shorter, spreading, sheathing at base. 
h. 1ft. or more. East Indies, 1882. (B. M. 6625.) 
S. pustulatum (pustular). A synonym of S. erectum. 

SA1TCEBS. Oooaaionally, these are useful for stand- 
ing plants in, while they are in rooms or in places where 
water cannot readily be applied. Generally, plants are 
soon injured by standing in Saucers of water, as the 
soil becomes sour ; but those which naturally require 
plenty of moisture, or grow in water, may be so 
treated with safety. Saucers are made to suit all the 
smaller sizes of flower-pots, and may be procured, in most 
instances, from the same pottery. For preserving a 
tender plant against the attack of sings, &c., it is some- 
times an effectual plan to place an inverted pot in the 
middle of a Saucer of water, and stand the plant on the 
top of it. Glazed Saucers may be recommended for 
rooms, as tbey do not allow moisture to pass through 
and injure anything on which they may be stood. 

SAUNDEBSIA (named after W. W. Saunders, 1809- 
1879, an ardent collector and cultivator of rare and 
curious plants). Obd. Orchidece. A monotypio genus. 
The species is a stove, epiphytal orchid. For culture, 
see Epidendrxuu. 

S. mirabilis (wonderful). Jl. greenish-white, flushed with yellow 
and purple, medium-sized; sepals and petals free above, sub-equal, 
spreading, ovate ; lip shortly connate with the column towards 
the base, the claw exceeding the sepals, the blade bilobed ; 
column short ; pollen masses two ; scape short, recurved, sub- 
fasciculately many-flowered ; bracts ovate. I. oblong, fleshy- 
coriaceous. Stem very short, one-leaved, scarcely or not at all 
pseudo-bulbous. Brazil. (R X. 0. 177.) 

SATTKAUJA (from Sauraujo, the name of a Portu- 
guese botanist known to Willdenow). Syns. Blumia, 
Marumia, Palava (of Euiz and Pavon), Beinwardtia 
(of Blume). Obd. Ter'nstr6miace(e. A genus comprising 
about sixty species of mostly store trees or shrubs, 
usually strigose-pilose or hairy, inhabiting Asia or tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical America. Flowers usually herm- 
aphrodite ; sepals five, closely imbricated ; petals five, 
imbricated, connate or rarely nearly free at base ; 
stamens numerous, adhering to the base of the corolla ; 
peduncles axillary or lateral, many-flowered, sub-paniou- 
late, or rarely shortened and few-flowered. Leaves 
usually serrated. The under-mentioned species merit 
culture on account of their fine flowers and leaves. 
All are stove shrubs, thriving in u, compost of loam 
and peat. Propagated by ripened cuttings, inserted in 
sand, under a glass, in heat. 

S. excelsa (tall). Jl. white ; peduncles long, covered with brown 
hairs, trichotomously panicled at the apex. June. I. oblong- 
obovate, rather acute, quite entire, scabrous above, hairy beneath 
at the veins, h. 10ft. Caraccas, 1820. 

S. nepaulensis (Nepaul). fi. white ; racemes many-flowered, 
panicled, on long peduncles. August. I. lanceolate, 9in. long, 
2in. to Sin. wide, acuminate, serrate, smooth above, beneath 
(as well as the branchlets) covered with brown down. h. 6ft. 
Nepaul, 1824. 



Saurauja — continued. 

S. spectablUs (remarkable), fi. white, in ample, much-branched 
panicles ; petals obcordate, twice exceeding the calyx. June. 
I. obovate-lanceolate, shortly acuminate, connate at base, petio- 
late, doubly serrate, naked in the axUs of the veins. Branches, 
peduncles, calvces, and nerves of leaves, adpressedly ferruginous- 
bristly, h. 10ft. Brazil, 1842. (B. M. 3982.) 

SAXTROGIiOSSUBI. Included under Spiranthes 
(which see). 

SATJKOlVIATnill (from saura, a lizard ; alluding to 
the speckled interior of the spathe). Oed. AroidecB 
(Aracece). A genus consisting of about half-a-dozen 
species of stove, tuberous-rooted, herbaoeons perennials, 
natives of tropical Asia and Africa. Flowers on a long, 
appendiculate spadix, shorter than the spathe, males and 
females remote; spathe maroescent, at length vanish- 
ing, the tube ventricose, the margins more or less con- 
nate, the throat opening, the lamina .lanceolate, elon- 
gated. Leaves solitary, pedately parted ; petioles elon- 
gated, terete. The introduced species are here described. 
They thrive in a compost of light loam and peat, in 
equal proportions. Propagated by offsets. 

S. guttatum (spotted), fi., spathe tube green outside, oblong, 
the lamina olive outside and yellowish-;ireen within, with 
rather large, irregular, dark purple spots ; spadix terete- 
conical; peduncle short. May. Z., segments oblong or oblong- 
lanceolate, acuminate ; petioles unspotted, h. lift. Himalayas, 
1830. (B. R. 1017, under name of Arum venosum.) 

S. pedatum (pedate-leaved). fi., spathe tube dark purple within, 
loosely constricted above the middle, the lamina narrow-elon- 
gated," yellowish, with very dense, confluent, purple spots. 
March. ' I. pedatisect ; segments seven, nine, or eleven, obovate- 
oblong, acute, very shortly or scarcely acuminate, obtuse at base ; 
petioles long. h. 3ft. East Indies, 1815. (R. G. 495.) 

S. punctatum (dotted), fi., spathe gi-een, marked with brown 
spots ; peduncle short. I. trifoliolate ; middle leaflet solitary, 
elliptic, long-acuminate ; lateral ones pedately seven-parted, the 
outer segments smaller, h. 1ft. Himalaya (?), 1858. 

S. venosum (veined).* fi., spathe purplish outside, the tube 
oblong, the lamina yellowish within, with crowded, small, 
oblong, purple spots ; spadix appendix very long, cylindrical ; 
peduncle very short, violet-spotted. I., segments oblong, cuneate 
towards the base, acuminate at apex, 'the midrib and lateral 
nerves yellowish; petioles spotted, h. 1ft. East Indies, 1848. 
(B. M. 4465 ; F. d. S. 1334 ; L. J. F. 12, under name of 
S. guttatum.) 

SAX7ROFTJS (from sauros, a lizard, and pous, a 
foot ; Blume, the originator of the genus, does not say 
why it is so named). Syn. CeratogynuTu. Ord. Euphor- 
hiacecB. A genus comprising about fourteen species of 
stove shrubs, with the habit of Phyllanthus, natives of 
the East Indies, the Malayan Archipelago (and New 
Caledonia ?). Flowers fascicled in the axils, all pedi- 
cellate, the males minute, the females in the same or 
in a distinct axil, solitary or rarely two. Leaves alter- 
nate, distichous, membranous, entire. For culture of 
S. albicans Gardnerianus, the only species introduced, 
see Phyllanthus. 

S. albicans Gardnerianns (whitish, Gardner's) I. oblong- 
ovate, scarcely rounded-obtuse or sub-obtuse at base, acute and 
acuminate at apex, small, deep green, with a greyish central 
blotch. Branches and branchlets slender, green, the latter 
angular. Ceylon, 1861. 

SATJRTJBEiE. A tribe of PiperacecB. 

SATTBUKUS (from sauros, a lizard, and oura, a tail ; 
alluding to the form of the inflorescence). Lizard's TaiL 
Synb. Anonymo, Mattuschkia, Spathium. Tribe Sau- 
rurecB of Oed. Piperacew. A small genus (two species) 
of hardy, aquatic, perennial herbs ; one is a native of 
Eastern Asia, and the other North American. Flowers 
small, numerous, in a terminal raceme, each with a 
small bract ; perianth wanting ; stamens six or eight or 
fewer by abortion. Fruit sub-globose. Leaves alter- 
nate, broad, cordate; stipules membranous, adnate to 
the petioles. The plants should be grown in sandy 
loam, in a pond or cistern. They may be increased 
by seeds, or by divisions. 

S. oernuns (drooping). American Swamp Lily. fi. white in 
a dense spike, 4in. to 6in. long, nodding at the end ; bracts 
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Sattriiras — continued. 

lanceolate ; filaments long and capillary. June to August. I. 

cordate, acuminate, converging-ribbed, without distinct stipules. 

btem 1ft. to 2ft. high. North America, 1759. 
S. chinensis (Chinese). A synonym of S. Loureiri. 
S. Loureiri (Loureiro's). This is closely allied to S. cernuus, but 

may be distmguished by the following characters : filaments very 

short ; spike equalling the leaves ; stem very angular. Eastern 

Asia, 1819. (R. G. 756.) Syn. S. chineims. 




Fig. 421. Flowering Branch op Sauvagesia erecta. 

SAUSSTTREA (named after the Svriss philosoplier 
Horace Benedict de Saussure, 1740-1799, who pos- 
sessed a considerable knowledge of botany). Sawwort. 
Stns. Bennetia, Heterotrichum (of Bieberstein). Includ- 
ing' Aplotasiis and FroloHa. Ord. CompositcB. A genns 
comprising about sixty species of hardy, glabrous or 
white-tomentose, perennial herbs, mostly found on moun- 
tains in Europe, Asia, and North America. Flower-heads 
purplish or bluish, sometimes narrow and corymbose, 
sometimes broader and pedunculate, solitary or loosely 
paniculate ; involucre ovoid, oblong or globose, with many 
series of closely imbricated bracts, the outer ones elon- 
gated ; receptacle flat or convex, densely bristly-paleaceous 
or rarely naked ; rays sometimes deeply five-fid ; achenes 
glabrous ; pappus bristles in one or two series. Leaves 
alternate, entire, toothed, or pinnatifid, the teeth or 
lobes unarmed. The species are not very ornamental. 
A selection of those introduced is given below. They 
thrive in ordinary garden soO, and may be increased by 
seeds. 

S. albescens (whitish). fi.-heads purple ; involucre oblong, 
slightly hoary, the scales very acuminate ; corymbs compound, 
many-headed. July. I. white-tomentose beneath ; cauline ones 
sessile, oval, obtuse, sub-entii-e. h. 2ft. Nepaul, 1837. Syn. 
Aplotaxis albescens. 

S. alpina (alpine), fi. -heads purple, 2in. to 3in. in diameter; 
involucre ovoid, with obtuse, woolly bracts ; corymbs dense. 
August. I. oblong-lanceolate, toothed, cottony beneath ; lower 
ones petioled, 4in. to 7in. long, acuminate ; upper ones smaller, 
sessile. Stem simple, 6in. to 8in. high, stout, erect, leafy. 
Europe (Britain), &c. (Sy. En. B. 703.) 

S. elegans (elegant). fl.-heads pink, corymbose ; Involucre sub- 
cylindrical, hoary-villous, the outer scales ovate, the inner ones 
oblong. July. I. slightly scabrous above, cobwebby-tomentose 
beneath ; lower ones lyrately pinnatifid or toothed ; upper ones 
oblong, nearly entire, acuminate at both ends. h. 2ft. Caucasus, 
1820. 

S. pnlcbella (pretty).* fi.-Tieads purple, globose, coiTnibose ; 
outer involucral scales tomentose, inner ones coloured. July. 
I. slightly scabrous, pinnatifid ; segments linear-acute, slightly 
toothed; cauline leaves sub-decurrent, the uppermost ones 
undivided, h. 2ft. Siberia, Ac, 1835. (B. B,. xxviii. 18 ; B. M. 
2589, under name of Serratukt pulchella.) 

voL in. 



Saussnrea — continued. 
S. pygmsea (dwarf), n.-heads purple ; involucral scales slightly 
hairy, all acuminated. July. I. mostly clustered, sessile, linear, 
sub-entire, with revolute margins, slightly hairy beneath. Stems 
dwarf, sparsely leafy, one-headed, h. 1ft. Eastern Europe, 
1815. (J. F. A. 440, under name of Serratulajrygmwa.) 

SATTSSUKEA (of Salisbury). A synonym of Funhia. 
SAUSSnilIA (of Moenoh). . A synonym of Nepeta 
(which see). 

SATTVAGESIA (named after Francis ' Bossier de 
Sauvages, 1706-1767, Professor of Botany at Montpelier, 
and a friend and correspondent of LinniBus). Obd. 
ViolariecB. A genus containing about ten species of 
stove, highly glabrous herbs or sub-shrubs, all tropical 
American. Flowers white, pink, or violet, axillary or 
disposed in terminal racemes ; sepals sub-equal ; petals 
equal, convolute. Leaves alternate, rather rigid, entire 
or serrulated ; stipules pectinate-oiKated. The species 
introduced is a charming little annual. Seeds should 
be thinly sown, during March, in pots of loam and 
peat, and the young plants treated as other stove 
annuals. 

S. erecta (erect). Iron Shrub ; St. Martin's Herb. Jl. pink or 
purple-red ; sepals aristiite-acuminate ; petals obovate, apicu- 
late. May to October. I. lanceolate, serrated. Stem branched, 
procumbent or erect, h. 6in. Mexico, 1824. See Fig. 421. Syn. 
5. geminijlora. 
S. gemlniflora (twin-flowered). A synonym of S. erecta. 

SAUVAGESIE2:. A tribe of ViolarieiB. 

SAVAITITAH FLOWER. A name applied to 
Mchites suberecta, and other species. 

SAVASTANA. A synonym of Hierocliloe (which 
see). 

SAVIN-TREE. See J-aniperus Sabina. 

SAVORT, SniaMER (Satureia hortensis). A hardy 
annual, native of Southern Europe, cultivated for its 
aromatic tops, which are used, in culinary preparations, 
for flavouring and seasoning. It is raised from seeds, 
which should be sown early in AprO, in shallow drills, 
about 1ft. apart. Select a sunny situation, and thin out 
the seedlings, when large enough, to 6in. asunder in the 
rows. When the plants are in flower, they may be 
pulled up, tied in bundles, and dried for winter use. 

SAVORY, WINTER (Satureia montana). A dwarf, 
hardy, evergreen under-shrub, also a native of Southern 
Europe, and grown for the same purposes as Summer 
Savory. It may be raised from seeds, sown at a similar 
period, and in the same way ; also from cuttings and 
divisions. Cuttings formed of young side shoots, with a 
heel attached, may be readily rooted under a hand glass, or 
in a shady border outside. Divisions should be made in 
March or April, and plants obtained in this way, or from 
cuttings, should be permanently inserted in rows, at dis- 
tances of about 1ft. apart, during a, showery period, at 
the latter part of summer. 

SAVOURT AEEE-TREE. See Cupania sapida. 

SAVOY CABBAGE. See Brassica oleracea 
buUata major and Cabbage. 

SAWDUST. This is occasionally used as a, manure ; 
but it decays so slowly that it is little esteemed for this 
purpose. Applied in considerable quantity, it has been 
found to produce little effect the first year ; but each 
succeeding year the crop was increased, till it reached 
its maximum in the fourth year. Sawdust should be 
made up into a compost with farmyard manure, earth, 
and other materials ; and the value of the compost is 
much increased by saturation with liquid manures, gas- 
liquor, or other fluids containing ammonia. The manurial 
value of Sawdust is considerably greater when it is well 
decayed than while it is fresh ; but the material can be 
recommended as manure only when there are accumu- 
lations of it to be disposed of. 

3 li 
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SAWFIiIES (Tenthredinidce). A large section of 
Hymenoptera (see Insects), characterised by the females 
possessing an organ adapted to cut through the skin of 




Fig. 422. Larvje of Eose-leaf Sawfly. 

leaves and of branches, so as to permit of eggs being placed 
in the slits. This organ resembles a minute double saw 
(whence the popular name of the insects), and is toothed 
so as to serve as one, but the details of the toothing vary 
with the species. The larvse of all feed on plants. Most 
of them greatly resemble the larvae of Butterflies and 
Moths, except in having from eighteen to twenty-two 
claspers or prolegs. Nearly all the larvae feed on leaves, 
exposed on the surfaces or the edges of the latter; but 
some burrow between the surfaces of the leaves (e.g., 
Penusa Vlmi), and others live protected in the interior 
of fleshy pea-shaped or bean-shaped galls on the leaves 
{e.g., Nematus gallicola), or swellings in the branches, of 
Willows. When full grown, most of them go underground, 
spin cocoons there, and in them become pupse. Some 
(e.g., THchiosoma lucoruTn and Lyda) iix their cocoons 
to branches of the food-plants, or spin up among dead 
leaves or rubbish. The larvae of the Erose-leaf Saw- 
fly (see Fig. 422), and of the Gooseberry and CurrantI 
Sawfly (see Kg. 423), are good types of Sawfly larvae. 




Fig. 423. Larva op Gooseberry and Currant Sawfly 
{Nerruitus Itibesii). 

In like manner, the Gooseberry and Currant Sawfly 
(Nematus Bibesii, see Fig. 424) is a good type of a 
large majority of the mature Sawflies. 

Sawflies are mostly sluggish and heavy in their move- 
ments, even on the wing. The head is usually broad ; and 
there is no narrowed foot-stalk between the thorax and 
the abdomen. The colours are very generally black, 
yellow, or brown on the body and limbs ; the wings are 
almost always transparent, and are of the form shown in 
Fig. 424. The largest Sawflies in Britain are about as 
large as a small Humble Bee, but most are of small size. 

Many species are very harmful to cultivated plants ; and 
references will be found to the worst tinder Gooseberry 
and Currant Sawfly, Lophyrus, Iiyda, Nematus, 
Pear (Insects), Rose Sawflies, Slugr^orms, and 
Turnip Sawfly. Among the plants that suffer most are 



Saw&ieB-;-continued. 
Coniferce, Currants and Gooseberries, Hawthorns, Eoses, 
fruit-trees, Willows, and Turnips; but few plants al- 
together escape injury. Certain species 
of Sawflies, injurious to cultivated produce, 
feed exposed on the plants, and may be 
hand-picked; or, if very numerous, and if 
circumstances permit, they may be destroyed 
by watering the plants with infusions of 
powder of Hellebore, or of Paris Green. 
Social larvEe, as in the genus Lyda, which 
spin a, common web, may be removed and 
destroyed with the web. For further in- 
formation, see the headings just quoted. 

SAW PALMETTO. See Serenoa 
serrulata. 

SAWS. Instruments in frequent de- 
mand for various purposes in gardens. An 
ordinary Saw, with the testh set rather 
wide, answers well for sawing wood, cutting 
down trees, &o. In addition, a cross-cut Saw should, be 
at command, as it is occasionally necessary to cut down 
branches or trees that are too large for severing without 
an instrument of this description. Pruning Saws, for 
removing branches or spurs in ordinary pruning, are 
invaluable for their purpose ; they are small, and carried 
to a point, something like those used for turning or 
cutting circular holes in boards. It is most important 
that Saws of every kind should be kept clean and in 
a dry place, when not in use. It is a good plan to rub 
a little sweet oil over the blades, in order to prevent 
them from rusting. 




Fig. 424. Gooseberry and Currant Sawfly {Nematus Ribesii) 
a. Lines to show actual spread of wings and length of body. 

SAW-WORT. A common name for certain species 
of Saussurea and Serratula. 

SAZRCrOTHEA (named in honour of his late 
Eoyal Highness Prince Albert). Oed. Coniferce. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a half-hardy, evergreen 
tree. For culture, see Taxus. 

S. conspicua (conspicuous). Prince Albert's Yew. Jl., male 
catkins in terminal spikes or racemes ; females in spheiical heads, 
in the form of a little cone, on long, slender, terminal foot-stalks, 
sometimes drooping. June. fr. composed of several consoli- 
dated, free scales, formed into a solid, fleshy, depressed cone. 
I. alternate and scattered, or somewhat in two rows on the 
branchlets, leathery, stiff, linear or oblong-lanceolate, somewhat 
falcate, slightly twisted and reflected, ^in. to l^in. long, convex 
above, shortly petiolate, acute, h. 30ft. Southern GnUi, 1845. 
(J. H. S. vi. 258.) 

SAXIFRAGA (an old Latin name used by Pliny, and 
derived from saxum, a, rock, and frango, to break; so 
called because it was supposed to break stones in the 
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Sazifraifa — continued. 
bladder). Breakstone; Eookfoil; Saxifrage. Including 
Ciliaria, Hircidus, Megasea, MiscopetaluTn, Muscana, 
RobeHsonia, and Spatularia. Obd. Saj'-ifragece. An ex- 
tensive genus of mostly hardy, perennial, rarely annual, 
highly glabrous, pilose, or glandular, erect or decumbent 
herbs, natiyes of the North and South temperate and 
Arctic zones, rarely found in Asia, and very rare in 
South America; absent from Australia, South Africa, 
and the Pacific. Flowers white or yellow, rarely 
purple or rose, paniculate or corymbose ; calyx tube 
short or elongated, free or adnate at the base with the 
ovary ; lobes five, erect or spreading, imbricated ; petals 
five, equal or rarely unequal, sometimes fimbriated or 
gland-bearing at base, perigynous or sub-hypogynous ; 
stamens ten, rarely five, inserted with the petals. 
Leaves variable ; radical ones frequently rosulate ; 
cauline ones generally alternate ; petioles sheathing at 
base. A dozen species are indigenous to Britain. The 
best-known species are described below ; all, except 
where otherwise stated, are hardy perennials. With few 
exceptions, Saxifragas are amongst the easiest of plants 
to cultivate, they may be grown in any open soil, and 
generally prefer to be surrounded with stones. Propa- 
gated readily by offsets or by division of the tufts. Great 
variation is represented in the habits of the numerous 
species. They are nearly all beautiful and interesting 
subjects. 




Fig. 



Saxifraga aESiA. .showing Habit and detached 
Eiosette of Leaves. 



S. adscendens (ascending). Jl. white ; calyx and peduncles 
hispid ; petals obovate, retuse. April. I. fleshy, three-lobed ; 
radical ones cordate, on rather long petioles, with the lobes 
incised ; cauline ones somewhat cuneiform, the uppermost 
entire. h. 3in. North America, Ac, 1732. Annual. Syn. 
S. petraia (B. II. 3026). 

S. adscendens (ascending), of Vahl. A synonym of S. aquatica. 

S. alzoides (Aizoon-like).» Jl. orange or golden-yellow, dotted 
with red iin. in diameter; petals distant. June and July. 
I linear-oblong, crowded below, scattered on the flowermg stems, 
iin to 2in. long, spreading ; lower ones reflexed, often ciliated. 
Stems decumbent, tufted, much-branched ; branches 3m. to 8m. 
long. Alpine and Arctic Europe (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 551.) 

S. Aizoon (Aizoon). ft., petals cream-colour, often spotted at the 
base obovate • scape many-flowered, erect, clammy-pubescent, 
June ; clustered at the root, persistent, thick, spathulate, with 
white, cartilaginous, toothed margins ft. 5in. to lOin. Europe, 
North America, 1731. minor is a smaller form. s^yN. S. mtacta. 

S. AndrewsU (Andrews'), fl-, petals white, dotted with purple 
above the middle, oblong. Summer, l rather thick, sparsely 
hairy basal ones spathulate, nearly Imgulate, flat, cuneate- 



Sazifra^a — continued. 

attenuated, very obtuse, minutely crenate-serrated ; cauline ones 
oblong, serrated. Stems erect, glandular-hairy, few-leaved ; 
branches racemose, ft. 6in. 1848. A hybrid between S. Ge-um 
and S. Aizoon, 

S. aquatica (aquatic). Jl. white, large, shortly pedicellate ; calyx 
segments ovate-lanceolate, longer than the tube ; petals obovate- 
oblong, more than twice the length of the calyx; inflorescence 
loose below, crowded above. July and August. I. fleshy, 
sparsely pilose, dilated at base ; cauline ones sessile, incised- 
trilobed above the middle. Stems simple or racemose-paniculate 
from the base. ft. 1ft to lift Pyrenees. (R. G. 1167.) HiN. 
S. adscendens (of Vahl). 

S. aretloides (Aretia-like).* Jl., petals golden-yeUow, crenulate, 
with several straight nerves ; corymb dense, few-flowered ; 
peduncles clothed with clammy down. May to July. I. aggre- 
gate, linearligulate, upright, mucronulate, keeled, glaucous, with 
cartilaginous margins, ft. iin. Pyrenees, 1826. (B. M. 5849.) 

S. bronchialls (bronchial). Jl. cream-coloured ; calyx segments 
oblong-lanceolate, glabrous ; petals oblong, twice as long as the 
calyx ; pedicels glandular, erecto-patent. May. I. rather rigid, 
linear-lanceolate, mucronulate at apex, the margins ciliated or 
ciliate-spinulose. Stems ascending, densely leafy at base ; flori- 
ferous ones paniculate above, ft. 6in. North America, 1819. 
Sv.N. S. densa. 

S. Burseriana (Burser's).* Jl. milk-coloured, large and beautiful, 
lined with yellowish nerves ; petals roundish, with curled edges. 
March to June. I. rosulate, triquetrous, pungent, smooth, glau- 
cous. Stems usually one-flowered, ft. l^in. Alps, 1826. Plant 
densely tufted. (Gn., Sept. 17, 1877.) 

S. B. major (larger).* Jl. white, solitary, on peduncles about Sin. 
high. I. acute, ciliated, in small, dense rosettes. 1884. A beau- 
tiful little rockwork plant. (G. C. n. s., xxi. p. 141.) 

S. CSQSia (grey).* Jl. milk-coloured, disposed in a .small panicle ; 
petals roundish, unguiculate. Way and June. I. linear-oblong, 
aggregate, recurved, keeled, the upper surface with marginal 
dots regularly disposed : cauline ones few. Stems (and peduncles) 
smoothish. ft. liin. to 3in. Alps, 1752. See Fig. 425. (J. F. A. 
374 ; L. B. C. 421.) 

S. caespitosa (tufted).* Jl. white, campanulate, few, small, 
crowded. .July and August. I. cuneate, three to five-lobed ; 
lobes sub-parallel, obtuse ; upper cauline leaves undivided, 
ft. 3in. Europe (Britain). Plant densely tufted, with short, 
flowerless shoots. (Sy. En. B. 556.) 




Fig. 426. Saxifraga Camposit. 

S. Camposli (Don Pedro del Campo's).* Jl. white, ^in. in diameter, 
corymbose, inclined ; petals spathulate, twice as long as the 
stamens. May. (. very variable, iin. to iin. in diameter, flabel- 
lately three to flve-cleft, with simple, obtuse or sub-acute teeth, 
or broader and deeply three to five-lobed, with the lobes three 
or more toothed; petioles iin. to Iin. long. A. 3in. to 6in. 
Spain, Ac, 1882. See Fig. 426. (B. M. 6640.) Sn^i. S. Wallace i 
(of gardens). 

S. ceratophylla (horn-leaved). A synonym of S. trifurcata. 

S. cernna (drooping). Jl. white, iin. to sin. in diameter, droop- 
ing ; calyx lobes erect, obtuse ; petals obovate. July. I. petioled, 
reniform, palmately deeply crenate or lobulate; radical ones Jin. 
to jin. in diameter, often tinged with red ; cauline ones sessile. 
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Saxifra^a — continued. 

with axillary, scarlet buda. Stem erect, simple, one to three- 
flowered, h. 2in. to 6m, Europe (Britain), America, &c. The 
flowers are rarely produced in this country. (Sy. En. B. 554.) 

S. clliata (ciliated). A variety of S. ligulata. 

S, cordifolia (heart-shape-leaved), ji. red, large ; petals 
roundish. March to May. I. orbicularly cordate, serrated, 
glabrous, h. 1ft. Siberia, 1779. 

S. cortnsssfolia (Cortusa-leaved).* fi. white, unspotted, on 
slender pedicels ; petals linear, the one to three longer ones iin. 
to |in. long ; scape stout, bearing an open panicle often 7in. to 
Sin. long. October. I. on stout petioles, orbicular, cordate or 
sub-reniform at base, 2in. to Sin. in diameter, shallowly five to 
many-lobed, bright green above, fading to bright red-brown or 
red. Japan, 18B3. Plant stemless, probably very variable. 
(B. M. 6680.) 




Fig. 427. Saxifraga Cotyledon, showing Habit, and detached 
Flower and Leaf. 

S. Cotyledon (Cotyledon).* fl, white, dotless, large ; calyx 
densely glandular ; petals conspicuously three-nerved, oblong- 
spathulate. May to July. /. flat, spathulate, cartilaginously 
serrated, the edges silvery. Stem erect, branched in a pyramidaJ 
form, many-flowered, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Alps, 1596. Plant tufted. 
See Fig. 427. (F. d. S. 1443.) S. nepalensis (of gardens) and 
S. pyramidalis are simply robust forms of this species. 

S. crasslfolia (thick-leaved).* Jl. red, large, disposed in thyrsoid 
panicles ; petals elliptic-oblong. March to May. I. large, fleshy, 
oval or obovate, very blunt, glabrous, serrulated. Root thick and 
woody, h. 1ft. Siberia, 1765. See Fig. 428. (B. M. 196.) 

S. cuscutseformis (Cuscuta-like). Jl. white ; calyx very short, 
spreading; petals very shortly clawed, lanceolate-elliptic; panicle 
branches two or three-flowered ; scape slender, ascending, loosely 
secund-paniculate below the middle. June and July. I., basal 
ones rather thick, sub-orbicular or ovate, deeply or undulately 
toothed, h. 6in. Japan, 1815. ■ (B. M. 2631 ; L. B. C. 186.) 

S, Cymbalaria (Cymbalaria). Jl. citron-yellow ; petals cordate at 
base, distinctly unguiculate, thrice as long as the calyx segments. 
May to August. 7. brown-striated ; lower ones nearly twice as 
long as the petioles, reniforra, seven to eleven-Iobed, the middle 
lobe largest ; upper ones shortly petiolate, five to seven-Iobed. 
Stems nearly erect, or more-or less flexuous, branched. Hima- 
layas, &c. 

S, decipiens (deceptive). Jl., calyx lobes ovate, obtuse, as long 
as the tube. I. of all the shoots rosulate, three to seven-cleft; 
lobes abruptly acuminate. This is regarded by Hooker as a 
sub-species of (S". hypnoides. (L. B. C. 1510; Sy. En. B. 557.) 
gemmifera (Sy. En. B. 562) and platypetala (Sy. En. B. 561) are 
varieties. 

S. densa (dense). A synonym of S. bronchialis. 

S. diapensioides (Diai^ensia-like). Jl. white, three, four, or five, 
campanulate, disposed in a terminal head ; petals narrow at the 
base, the IJmb orbicular. April to June. I. linear, erect, keeled, 
aggi'egate, imbricated, cretaceously glaucous, cartilaginous on 
the margins, ciliated at base, and with one or two perforated 
dots at the obtuse apex. Stem many-leaved, few-flowered. 
h. liin. Alps, 1^6. Plaut densely tufted, 



Saxifraga — continued. 

S. diversifolia (variable-leaved),* Jl. yellow, obscurely spotted, 
iin. to fin. in diameter, pedicellate, erect ; petals twice as long as 
the sepals, spreading andrecurved ; corymb few or many-branched 
and flowered, the branches erecto -patent. July. I, radical ones 
long-stalked, lin. to 2in. long, ovate or cordate, acute ; cauline 
ones sometimes very numerous, smaller, sessile, semi-amplexicaul. 
Stem erect, 6in. to 16in. high, simple or corymbosely branched 
above. India, &c., 1882. (B. M. 6503.) 

S. elongata (elongated). A form of S. virginiensis. 

S. fiagellaris (whip-like). Jl. yellow; petals permanent. May 
to July. I., radical and lower cauline ones obovate-spathnlate 
upper ones rather villous. Stems erect, simple, one to five-flowered, 
and (as well as the calyces) glandular-pubescent. Stolons or 
fla«ell£e filiform, h. 3in. Caucasus, &c., 1819. (B. M. 4621; 
L. J. F. 237.) 

S. flomlenta (slow-flowering). Jl. pale lilac, iin. long, slightly 
nodding; petals twice as long as the calyx lobes, spathulate, 
obtuse ; panicle narrow, thyrsoid, 5in. to 12in. high, more or less 
densely hairy. Barely produced. I. |in. to 2in. long, innermost 
ones the shortest, very numerous, densely imbricated, spathu- 
late, mucronate, bristly-ciliate below. Rosettes 5in. to 7in. in 
diameter. Maritime Alps. " A striking species, but exceedingly 
dilBBcult to grow. It probably lives "to a great age before flower- 
ing, after which it dies " (Hooker). (B. M. 6102 ; R. G. 782.) 

S, Fortunei (Fortune's!.* Jl. white, disposed in an erect, many- 
flowered paniclpi ; petals very unequal, one or more being elongated 
and saw-edged. I. reniform-cordate, lobed and laciniately toothed. 
Japan, 1863. A pretty, half-hardy perennial, viith the habit of 
S. cortuscejolia. See Fig. 429. (B. M. 5377 ; F. M. 221.) 




!. Saxifraga crassifolia. 



S. geranioides (Geranium-like). Jl. white, numerous, sub-coryn^.- 
bose ; calyx segments erect, longer than the tube ; petals ob- 
ovate-pblong, long-clawed, about twice as long as the calyx. 
July. I., lower ones slightly pilose, sub-orbicular-renifor'.»>. 
palmately triad, the lateral lobes bifld, entire or two or three- 
toothed ; cauline ones cuneate-ovate, with narrow lobes. Stems 
numerous, slightly woody, h. 6in. Pyrenees, 1770.' (R. G. 9?9.) 

S. Geam (Geum). I. orbicular, more or less reniform or cordiite, 
crenate or toothed, ou slender petioles. According to Hookei, 
this is merely a sub-species of S. umbrosa. (Sy. En. B. 543-545.) 
elegans and gracilis are varieties. 

S. granulata (granulate).* Fair Maids of France ; First of May ; 
Meadow Saxifrage. Jl, white, inclined or drooping, campanulaie, 
lin. in diameter ; petals obovate. April and May, I. petioled, 
reniform, palmately lobulate ; radical ones gin. to IJin. in 
diameter, on slender petioles ; cauline ones sessile, deeper and 
more acutely cut. Stem 6in. to 18in. high, erect, bulbiferous at 
base, branched and many-flowered above. Europe (Britain), &c. 
(Sy. En. B. 55b.) There is a pretty double form of this species in 
cultivation. 

S. Gathrieana (Guthrie's). A hybrid, very similar to, or identi- 
cal with, S. Andrcwsii. 

S. hieracifolia (Hieracium-leaved). Jl. white ; petals ovate, 
acute ; scape erect, racemose, the branches four to six-fiowered 
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continued, 

June and July. I. nearly all basal, ovate-oblong or oblong, re- 
motely repand-toothed, dilated at base, sftmi-amplexicaul, glabrous- 
ITM^' °^^ beneath and on the margins. A. 1ft. Europe, &c, 

S. Hlrcnlns (Hirculus).* Jl. Jin. to Jin. in diameter, sub-solitary; 
sepals reaexed ; petals obovate, dotted with red at the base, 
where there are two tubercles. August, l, radical ones iin. 
to Im. long, rosulate, petioled, lanceolate or spathulate ; cauUne 
ones linear, sometimes faintly serrated. Stem sub-simple, erect, 
stoloniferous. h. 4in. to Sin. Arctic and Alpine Europe (Britain), 
&c. (Sy. En. B. 550.) 

S. H. grandlflora (large-flowered). A fine variety, having flowers 
lin. in diameter. (R. G. 1035, Fig. 1.) 

S. lllrsuta (hairy). I. long-petioled, broadly ovate, rounded at 
base or narrowed into the petiole ; margins cartilaginous, 
sharply toothed or serrated. Plant more hairy than S. um- 
orosa, to which it is referred, by Hooker, as a sub-species. 
(Sy. En. B. 546.) 

S. blrta (hairy). A sub-species of S. hypnoides. 

S. HostU (Host's).* Jl. five to nine in a corymb ; calyx segments 
ovate-triangular ; petals white, or with a few purple dots above 
the middle, oblong or obovate-oblong ; pedicels glandular. May. 
I., basal ones numerous, ligulate, obtuse at apex, ciliated at base ; 
cauline ones oblong, crehate-serrated. Stem erect, paniculate 
above, h. 6in. to 12m. South Europe. 

S. bjrpnoides (Hypnum-like).* Dovedale Moss ; Eve's Cushion, 
&c. Ji. white, iin. to lin. in diameter, campanulate ; flowering 
shoots 3in. to 18in. long, stout or slender. May to July. 
I. cuneate, three to five-cleft, loose or dense, with the broad, 
compressed petioles iin. to lin. long ; lobes entire, or the lateral 
ones cleft, flat or channelled. Europe (Britain), &c. The tufts 
often form large cushions. 




Fig. 429. Saxifraga Fortune:, showing Habit and detached 
Flowers. 

S. h. hirta (hairy). Ji., calyx lobes broad ; petals obovate, fiat. 

/. three-lobed ; lobes linear, suddenly contracted beyond the 

middle, acute. (Sy. En. B. 559.) affinis (Sy. En. B. 560) and 

incurvifolia (Sy. En. B. 558) are varieties. 
S. b. Stembergii (Sternberg's). Barren shoots rather long, 

their leaves with three to five obtuse lobes. A robust variety. 
S. imbricata (imbricated). Jl. white, solitary, terminal : petals 

obovate, with attenuated claws, trinerved. June and July. 

L small, hollowed, ovate-oblong, sub-triquetrous at apex, ciliate- 

serrulate on the margins, h. Sin. India, 1843. Plant very 

densely tulted. 
S. intacta (intact). A synonym of Sf. Aizoon. 
S. irrigua (watered). Jl. white, large, campanulate; petals 

spathulate; panicle loose, many-flowered. June and July. 



-contvnued. 

I., radical ones palmately five-parted ; cauline ones trifld, sessile ; 
segments cuneate-oblong, mucronate, trifld. Stems beset ivith 
iointed hairs, h. 6in. to 12in. Tauria, 1817. (B. M. 2207.) 

S. Jiulperlfolia (Juniper-leaved). Jl. yellow or greenish-yellow, 
racemose or spicate-capitate ; petals slightly exceeding the calyx 
segments, oblong - spathulate. July. (., those of the woody 
caudex rigid, erect, appressed, subulate, rather broader at base, 
rigidly mucronate; cauline ones long-ciliated at base. Stems 
leafy, villous. Caucasus, &c. 

S. Kotschyi (Kotschy's). Jl. yellow, In cymes terminating the 
short, leafy stems. I. small, closely imbricated, obovate-obtuse, 
apiculate. Asia Minor, 1873. A hardy or half-hardy, bluish- 
green plant, forming densely-tufted rosettes, Jin. to |in. across. 
(B. M. 6055.) 

S. leucanthemifolla (Leucanthemum-leaved). Jl. in a spread- 
ing, corymbose or paniculate cyme; petals white, lanceolate, 
unequal, the three larger ones with a heart-shaped base and a 
pair of spots ; the two smaller ones with a tapering base and 
no spots. June. I. oblong, wedge-shaped or spathulate, coarsely 
toothed or cut, tapering into a petiole, h. 5in. to 18in. North 
America, 1812. (B. M. 2959 ; L. B. C. 1568.) 

S. ligulata (strap-shaped).* /. very pale red, almost white, in 
a dichotomous panicle ; petals broad, orbicular. March to May. 
I. obovate, sub-cordate, denticulated, quite glabrous on both 
surfaces, but ciliated on the margins, h. Ut. Nepaul, 1821. 
(B. M. 3406 ; H. E. F. 49 ; L. B. C. 747 ; S. B. F. G. 59.) 

S. 1. cillata (ciliated). This practically only differs from the type 
in its somewhat smaller size, and in the leaves being hairy on 
both surfaces. Nepaul and Kumaon. (B. M. 4915, under name of 
5. ciliata.) 

S. llngulata (tongue-shaped). Jl. white, with numerous rose- 
coloured dots, flat ; caJyx densely glandular, as well as the 
peduncles ; petals oval, conspicuously triple-nerved. May to July. 
I. linear-Ungulate, channelled, tubercularly crenated, glaucous, 
ciliated at base, recurved at apex. Stem erect, flexuous, fas- 
tigiately branched, h, 1ft. to lift. Alps, 1800. 

S. 1. coclllearis (spoon-like).* Jl. white, in slender panicles ; 
peduncles (as well as the brancliesl purplish-brown, glandular- 
pubescent. June. I. Jin. to lin. long, spathulate, coriaceous, 
in tufted rosettes. Maritime Alps, 1883. (B. M. 6688.) 




Fig. 430. Saxifraga longifolia. 

S. longifolia (long-leaved).* Jl. white, slightly dotted with red, 
disposed in a close, pyramidal thyrse, 1ft. nigh. July. I. linear- 
oblong, 6in. long, of thick substance, densely rosulate, having 
cartilaginous margins. Pyrenees, 1871. See Fig. 450. (B. M. 
5889;) 

S. marginata (margined), d. white, Jin. in diameter, disposed 
in small, rather compact cymes. July. I. small, oblong, dotted 
on the margins with a series of lime incrustations, disposed 
in dense rosettes. Stem purplish, 2in. to 4in. high. Italy and 
Greece, 1883. (B. M. 6702.) 

S. Maweana (Maw's).* JL white, 3in. in diameter, shortly pedi- 
cellate ; peduncles erect, 4in. to 6in. long ; petals obovate-spathu- 
late, rounded at the tips. May and June. I. on flattened 
petioles, lin. to 2iin. long ; lower ones loosely rosulate, orbicular- 
renif orm, three-cleft to the middle, or with the lateral lobes cleft ; 
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Saxifragca — contvnued. 

upper radical leaves cuneate, trifid, with pedicelled, thickened 
leaf-buds in their axils. Tetuan, 1827. A well-known and 
highly-prized rock plant. (B. M. 638^1 ; G. C. 1871, p. 1355.) 
S. media (intermediate). Jl., calyx and peduncle purplish, 
densely glandular ; petals erect, obovate, three to five-nerved, 
scarcely exceeding the calyx segments ; inflorescence cymose- 
paniculate or racemose. June and July, i., basal ones imbri- 
cated, explanate-depressed, spathulate-Iingulate, acute or obtuse ; 
cauline ones spathulate, glabrous, except the apical part. Stems 
erect. h. 6in. to Bin. Pyrenees. (G. C. n. s., xxiii. 801 ; 
S. K. G. 376.) 
S. moscliata (musky).* Jl. pale yellowish or purplish, one to ten, 
racemose or paniculate ; petals spreading, oblong, scarcely ex- 
ceeding the calyx segments. May and June. I. smooth, glabrous 
or glandular -pilose, entire, obtuse or cuneate, trifid, rarely five-fid 
with linear lobes, obtuse ; cauline ones scattered, trilobed or 
entire, k. 3in. Pyrenees, &c., 1819. Syn. S. muscoides. 
S. muscoides (Musk-like). A synonym of 5. moscliata. 
S. mutata (changeable). Jl. copper- coloured, marked with deeper- 
coloured dots, panicled ; calyx and peduncle densely glandular ; 
petals linear-lanceolate. June and July. I. fiat, spathulate, 
cartilaginously crenated, fringed with long, viscid hairs ; cauline 
ones obovate, ciliated at base. Stem erect, leafy, glandular. 
h'. 6in. to 12in. Switzerland, 1779. (li. M. 351.) 
S. nepalensis (Nepaul). A garden form of S. Cotyledon. 
S. nivalis (snowy). Jl. white, Jin. in diameter, in capitate, four 
to twelve-flowered cymes ; .«cape erect, simple, 3in. to 6in. high. 
July and August. I. broadly spathulate, crenate toothed, iin.to 
lin, in diameter, sub- coriaceous, red beneath ; petioles lin. to 2in. 
long. Europe (Britain), &c. (Sy. En. B. 541.) 
S. oppositifolia (opposite-leaved).* Jl. bright purple, iin. in 
diameter, solitary, sessile, on short, annual shoots, campanulate ; 
petals obovate. April and May. I. opposite, iin. long, quadri- 
fariously imbricated, thickened and obtuse at the tip, ciliated 
with stout bristles. Stems 6in. to Sin. long, creeping, leafy. 
Europe (Britain), &c. (L. B. C. 869 ; R. G. 1039 ; Sy. En. B. 540.) 
S. O. alba (white-flowered), This only differs from the type in 

the colour of its flowers. 
S. O. major (larger). A form with larger flowers than the type, 

but not so fine as the next variety. 
S. O. pyrenaica SUperba (superb Pyrerean).* The rosy-lilac 
flowerii of this lorm are very large, more than twice the size of 
those of S. oppositifolia, and the habit is more erect. (G. C. n. s., 
xxi. p. 419.) 
S> pallida (pale). Jl. white ; petals persistent during the ripening 
of the fruit ; ovary dull purplish-red ; peduncles one to four- 
flowered, lin. to 4in. high. Summer. I. spathulate, green, dis- 
posed in a small rosette, h. 3in. to 6)n. Sikkim, 1885. A neat, 
rockwork plant. 
S. paradoxa (paradoxical). A synonym of S. vygwma. 
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VvG. 431. Saxifraga peltata, showing Habit and detached 
Flower. 

S. peltata (peltate-leaved)/ Umbrella Plant. Ji. white or very 
pale pink, ^in. in diameter ; petals longer than the sepals, 
elliptic, rounded at both ends. April. I. all sub-terminal, erect ; 
petiole If't. to 2ft. lontr, cylindric, as thick as a goose-quill, 
glandular-pubescent : blade orbicular, peltate, 6in. in diameter, 
six to ten-lobed, the lobes cut and shai-ply toothed, pale beneath. 
Rootstock clothed at the tip with the broad, stipular leaf-sheaths. 



Sazifraga — contvnued. 

California, 1873. One of the largest species of the genus. See 

Fig. 431. <B. M. 6074 ; F. d. S. 2441 ; R. G. 735.) 

S. pennsylvanica (Pennsylvanian), Swamp Saxifrage. H- 
greenish, small ; calyx lobes as long as the petals ; scape many- 
flowered, erect, clammy-pubescent. , May and June. I. clustered 
at the root, oblanceolate, obscurely toothed, 4in. to 8m. long, 
narrowed at base into short, broad petioles, h. 1ft. to 2ft. North 
America, 1732. 

S. pentadactylis (five-fingered). Jl. white, disposed in loose 
panicles; petals obovate, with branched nerves. May and -June. 
;. on long, compressed petioles, glabrous, five-parted. Stems 
branched, terete, glabrous, flexuous. h. 3in. to bin. Pyrenees. 
1815. Plant densely tufted. 

S. petrsea (rock-loving). A synonym of S. adscendens. 




Fig. 432. Saxifraga purpurascens. 

S. purpurascens (purplish).* Purple Large-leaved Saxifrage. 
Ji. purple, iin, to lin. across, nodding; petals oh ovate-oblong, 
sometimes long-clawed; panicle few-flowered, cor>mbose, 
glandular-pubescent. June. I. obovate-rounded, entire, 2)n. 
to 3in. long, highly glabrous, sometimes obscurely sinuated, 
often impressed with dots. h. 3in. to 6in. Himalayas, 1850. 
See FifL. 432. (B. H. ix. 1; B. M. 5066 ; F. d. S. 1401.) Syn. 
Megasea pxu purascens. 




Fig. 433. Saxifraga pygm.ea. 

S. pygmssa (pigmy).* ^. yellowish, very small ; petals hardly 
longer than the calyx. May and June. I. lanceolate, nerveless, 
glabrous, blunt, and rather cut at the apex. Stems filifoim, 
slender, three or four-flowered, few-leaved, glandular, h. lin to 
2in. Pyrenees (not British). See Fig. 433. Syx. S. paradoxa. 

S. pyramidalis (pyramidal). A form of S. Cotyledon. 

S. retusa (retuse-leaved).* Jl. purple ; petals triple- nerved, acute, 
much shorter than the style. May and June. I. imbricated, 
oblong, trigonal, acute, full of perforated dots above, cihated at 
the base. Stems few-leaved, erect, h. liin. Alps, 1826. 
(R. G. 1110; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 49; A. F. P. 21, Fig. 2, under 
name of S. purpurea.) 
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Sazifragfa — continued. 

S. rivularlB (brook-loving), fl. white, erect, one or two, ^in. 
in diameter; petals distant. July and Auf^ust. l. reniform, 
palmately five-Iobed, Mn. to lin. in diameter ; lobos entire ; 
petioles as long as the decumbent, rooting stems. Britain, &c. 
(F. D. 118; Sy. En. B. 553.) 

S. Rocheliana (Ruchel's). Jl. white, corymbose ; petals obovate, 
twice as long as the calyx. Summer, l. white at the edges, 
and with distinct, impressed dots ; lower ones lingulate, gla- 
brous, ciliated at the base, disposed in tufts ; cauline ones pale 
green, clothed with clammy hairs, h. 3in. Austria. 




Fig. 434. Saxifraga Rociieltana coriophylla. 

S. R. coriophylla (Coris-leaved).* I., lower ones smaller and 
more horizontally expanded than in the type, pitted near the 
margins. See Fig. 434. 

S. rotundifolia (round-leaved), fl. white, marked with scarlet 
dots ; petals lanceolate, acute, three-nerved. May and June. 
I. reniform, unequally and coarsely toothed ; cauline ones petio- 
late. /(. 1ft. Austria, &c., 1596. (B. M. 424 ; S. F. G. 377.) The 
variety repanda is larger and more robust, and has broader 
leaves. 

S. r. taygetea (Mount Taygetus). fl.., panicle branches one or 
two-flowered. I., basal ones long-petiolate, small, with slightly 
hairy margins, reniform or nearly round, five to nine-lobed ; 
upper cauline ones linear or trifld. Greece. 

S. sancta (holy).* /. yellow, in a short, dense spike; petals 
spathulate-oblong. Summer. I. rigid ; lower ones imbricated, 
spreading, lanceolate, acuminate, rigidly mucronate, ciliate, den- 
ticulate on the margins, keeled : cauline ones lanceolate, mucro- 
nate. Stem glabrous, leafy. Mount Athos, 1882. Habit dense, 
tufted. 




Saxifraga sarmentosa tricolor. 



S sarmentosa (sarmentose).* Aaron's Beard; Creeping Sailor; 
Mother of Thousands ; Old Man's Beard ; Waudermg Jew, &c. 



Saxif r aga—coTiimwe d. 

fl. white, two of the inner petals having a yellow spot, and the 
central one two scarlet spots, at the base ; two outer petals large, 
flaccid. June and July. I. orbicularly cordate, crenate-lobed, 
pilose, red beneath. Stolons or runners creeping, h. Sin. China 
and Japan, 1815. Half-hardy. (B. M. 92.) 

S. s. minor (smaller). A smaller-growing form. (B. H. vii. 13, 
under name of S. h. minor se^iipe^'Jlorens.) 

S. s. tricolor (three-coloured). This differs from the type in 
having the foliage beautifully blotched with creamy-white and 
red. It is well adapted for growing in vases and hanging baskets. 
See Fig. 435. 

S. Schmidtii (Schmidt's), fl. purplish, paniculate, similar to 
those of S. crassifolia. Early summer. I. ovate, rounded at both 
ends, or attenuated into the petioles, denticulate-ciliated. 
Himalayas. (R. G. 946.) 

S. spathulata (spathulate-leaved). fl., petals obovate -oblong, 
twice as long as the calyx segments ; panicle corymbose, three to 
five-flowered. June. L, lower ones spathulate, ciliated, entire, 
obtuse at apex, rarely three-toothed, three-nerved ; cauline ones 
linear. Stem slender, erect. Algiers. 

S. squarrosa (squarrose-leaved). /. white, larger than those of 
S. ccesia. Early summer. I. linear-elliptic, rather retuse, stiff, 
squarrosely imbricated, permanent, mealy when young. Stem 
pubescent below, usually three-flowered ; branches diffuse, flaccid. 
Alps. 

S. stellaris (starry), fl. few, 4in. in diameter ; petals white, with 
two purple spots above the base ; sc;ipe 3in. to Sin. high ; cyme 
panicled. I. rosulate, sub-sessile, cuneate-lanceolate, iin. to lin. 
long, sub-succulent, usually coarsely toothed, ciliated, casually 
entire. Europe (Britain), &c. Plant glabrous or sparsely hairy 
stemless. (F. D. 23; Sy. En. B. 542.) 

S. Sternbergii (Sternberg's). A form of S. hypnoides. 

S. Stracheyi (General Strachey's).* fl. pink, ^in. to lin. in 
diameter ; petals obovate-spathulate or orbicular ; panicle much- 
branched, drooping, glandular pubescent. March. I. closely 
sheathing at base, with orbicular stipular sheaths, obovate or 
obovate-cuneate, 3in. to 6in. li)ng, narrowed into the short, stout 
petiole, or cordate at base ; margins irregularly toothed, ciliated. 
A. 4in. toSin. Western Himalayas, 1851. (B. M. 5967.) S. S. alba 
(R. G. 1228) differs from the type in its less spreading, white 
petals, whitish filaments, and green styles. 

S. S. Mllesll (Miles'), fl. white ; calyx and peduncle glandular- 
pubescent ; petals white, with a distinct claw ; corymbs dense. 
March. I. 9in. to 12in. long, 4in. to Sin. broad. 1872. A plant of 
garden origin. This resembles the type, but differs in its longer 
leaves, and the more distinct ciaw to its petals. 

S, S. thysanodes (coarse-fringed), fl. white, clustered in a small, 
slightly branched raceme ; petals sub-rotundate, longer than the 
sepals. April. I. obovate, deeply crenate-serrated, hairy on 
both sides, but especially beneath. A. 6in. to Sin. India. 
(B. R. 1846, 33.) 

S. tenella (slender), fl. white ; petals obovate-oblong, twice as 
long as the calyx segments ; panicle few-flowered. June and 
July. I. linear- subulate, cuspidate - aristate, sparsely setulose- 
ciliated on the margins or glabrous, glandularly ciliated towards 
the base. Stems erect, slender, glabrous, h. 6in. Alps, 1819. 




Saxifraga trifurcata, showing Habit and 
detached Leaf. 

S, trifurcata (thrice-forked), fl. white, long-stalked ; petals 
thrice as long as the calyx, obovate-oblong. May. I. viscid, 
twice as long as the petioles, palmately three-parted, nerved ; 
lateral lobes sub-trifid ; middle one cuneate, three-toothed ; 
cauline leaves few, shortly petiolate, trifld. h. 6in. Spain, 1804. 
See Fig. 436. Syn. S. ceratophylla (B. M. 1651). 
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Saxifragfa — continued. 

S. nmbrosa (shade-loving).* London Pride ; None-so-Pretty ; St. 

gtPatriclc's Cabbage, &c. Jl. white, sometimes sprinlcled with 
red, iin. in diameter, in a panicled cyme ; sepals reddish ; scape 
6in. to 12in. high, leafless. June and July. I. petioled, orbicular 
or broadly ovate, coarsely crenate or toothed, rosulate, iin. to 
2in. in diameter ; petioles iin. to Iin. long. Ireland, Spain, and 
Portugal. A common plant in gardens, punctata and serrati- 
folia are varieties. 

S. valdensls (Lyons).* fl. white, comparatively large, corymbose, 
borne on short, hairy . peduncles. May and June. I. dense, 
short, flat at the base, but more or less triquetrous at the apex, 
the upper surface marked with irregular dots. h. Sin. Alps of 
Lyons, &c., 1871. 




Fig. 437. Saxifraga virginiensis, showing Habit and detached 
Portion of Inflorescence. 

S. virginiensis (Virginian).* Jl. white ; petals oblong, ob*tuse, 
twice as long as the erect calyx lobes ; cyme clustered, at length 
open and loosely panicled. April to June. I. obovate or oval- 
spathulate, narrowed into broad petioles, rather thiols, crenate- 
toothed. h. Iin. to Sin. North America, 1790. See Fig. 437. 
(B. M. 1664 ; L. B. C. 1699.) S. v. flore-pleno. is a pretty garden 
variety, with compact, double flowers. (R. G. 1092.) S. elongata 
is another form. 

g, Wallacei (Wallace's), of gardens. A synonym of S. Canvposii. 



SAXIFRAGE. 



Saxifraga. 



SAXIFItiAGI!2!. A natnral order of trees, shrubs, 
or herbs, of variable habit, inhabiting temperate and 
frigid regions, rare in the tropics. Flowers hermaphro- 
dite, rarely nnisexnal or polygamo-dioecions ; calyx iive- 
parted, rarely four to twelve-parted, free or adnate with 
the ovary, the lobes valvate or imbricated ; petals -gene- 
rally four or five, rarely wanting, perigynous, rarely 
epigynous, very rarely hypogynous, often small, imbri- 
cated or valvate ; stamens as many, or twice as many, 
as the petals, rarely indefinite, erect or spreading ; fila- 
ments free; anthers usually didynamous. Fruit capsular 
or baccate, rarely follicular, very rarely nut-like. The 
useful properties of SaxifragecB are unimportant. The 
order is divided, by Bentham and Hooker, into six tribes : 
CunonieiB. JEscalloniece, FraneoecB, Sydrangece, Ribesiece, 
and SaseifragecB proper. It embraces about seventy-five 
genera, and 540 species. Well-known examples are : 
Astute, Cunonia, Escallonia, Francoa, Hydrangea, Bibes, 
and Saxifraga. 

SAXIFRAGE, BURNET. See Fimpinella. 

SAXIFRAGE, GOIiSEN. See Chrysospleniiuu. 

SAXIFRAGE, MEADOW. A popular name for 
Saxifraga granulata, the genus Seseli, and Silaus pra- 
tensis. 

SAXOFRISERICIA (named in honour of Frederick 
Augustus, King of Saxony). Okd. Bapateaceos. A genus 
comprising five speoiea of robust, stove herbs, natives of 
Guiana apd North Brazil. Flowers in sessile heads; 



Sazofridericia — continued. 
calyx tube hyaHne, the lobes rigid, paleaceous ; corolla 
tube hyaline, the lobes broad ; involucral bracts two, 
membranous, readily parting ; scape tall, often thickened 
under the head. Leaves radical, long, petiolate or ses- 
sUe in a sheath. Only one species has yet been intro- 
duced. It thrives in a compost of loam and peat, and 
requires to be kept wet, as it is a marsh plant. Propa- 
gated by division. 

S. subcordata (sub-cordate). Jl. densely brown-spotted, sessile, 
in semi-globose, mediocre heads ; spathe red, bivaJved, at length 
splitting. I. distichous, ancipitous at base, then petiolate, 
oblong, acuminate, sub-cordate at base, 6in. or more long; 
petioles spiny-edged, glabrous, h. 1ft. Amazon, 1873. (G. C. n. s., 
1. 275.) Syk. Eapatea pamdanoideti (I. H. xx. 15S154). 

SCAB. A disease of Potato tubers, due to the 
growth on them of a Fungus named Tubercinia scabies. 
It gives rise to brown, dry crusts or scabs. For an 
account of the disease, see Potato (Funoi). 

SCABIOSA (from scabies, the itch, which disease 
the common species is said to cure). Pincushion Flower ; 
Scabious. Including Asterocephalus, Knautia, Ptero- 
cephalus, and Succisa. Okd. Dipsacece. A genus com- 
prising, according Ito the authors of the " (3-enera Plan- 
tarum," not more than eighty distinct species of mostly 
hardy, annual or perennial herbs, sometimes more or 
less shrubby at base. Flower-heads blue, rose, purple, 
yellowish-white, or white, terminal ; involucral bracts in 
one or two series ; involucels two, four, or eight-ribbed ; 
calyx bristly ; coroUa limb four or five-fid, sub-equal, or 




Fig. 438. Individoal Flower of Scabiosa. 

often oblique or bilabiate (see Fig. 438) ; stamens four, 
very rarely two, all perfect. Leaves entire, toothed, 
lobed, or dissected, A great many species have been 
introduced, but the selection given below comprises the 
best-known. They succeed in ordinary garden soil, and 
may be increased by seeds, also sometimes by division. 
S. atropurpurea and its varieties are most useful subjects 
for cutting, and plants may be grown in pots for winter 
fiowering with good effect. For this purpose seeds should 
be sown in June or July, and the plants, when large 
enough, potted off singly and grown in a cool frame. 
For flowering outside in summer, sow in March or early 
in April. 8. caucasica is a very handsome border plant. 
The species described below are hardy perennials, except 
where otherwise indicated. 

S. amoena (pleasipg).* Jl.-heads lUac or rose ; corollas radiant 
peduncles elongated, villous under the heads. June and July, 
t., radical ones obovate, toothed or lyrate, rather hairy ; cauline 
ones pinnatifld, with lanceolate, acute, nearly entire lobes. 
h. 2ft. to 3ft. Bussia, 1820. 

S. arvensis (fleld-loving). Egyptian or Gipsies' Eose, &c. 
Jl.-head8 pale lilac or blue, Iin. to liin. in diameter, depressed; 
corollas hairy, the inner redder ; pedimdes long, stout. July to 
September, l. variable, hairy ; radical ones oblong-lanceolate, 
entire, serrated, or crenate ; cauline ones toothed, lobed, or pin- 
natifld. Stem 2ft. to 5ft. high, stout, hairy. Europe (Britain), <&c. 
(Sy. En. B. 679.) 

S. atropurpurea (darlc purple).* Mournful Widow ; Sweet 
Scabious, &c. fl.-heads normally deep crimson, very sweet- 
scented ; corollas radiant, a little longer than the involucre. 
July and August. I., radical ones lanceolate -ovate, lyrate, 
coarsely - toothed ; cauline ones pinnatipartite, with oblong, 
toothed or cut lobes. Stem branched, h. 2ft. to 3ft. South- 
western Europe, 1629. A very handsome, hardy annual. Under 
the name of Saudade, the flowers of this species are largely 
employed by the Portuguese, Brazilians, &c., for funeral wreaths, 
and similar purposes. See Pig. 439. (B. M. 247.) There are 
several desirable varieties : ^ore-pUno has double, purple or white 
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Scabiosa — continued. 

flowers (F. (1. S. 1203) ; foUis-aureis has very distinct, yellow 
leaves; jMiid is not more than 1ft. high, and very compact; 
striata 1ms flowers spotted and streaked; two other forms have 
flowers white, and purple margined with white, respectively. 




Fig. 439. Upper Portion of Plant of Scabiosa 
atropurpurea. 

S. caucaslca (Caucasian).* Ji.-heads pale blue, fully 3in. in dia- 
meter, x-adiant ; corollas five-cleft ; involucre very villous. June 
to August. ?., radical ones lanceolate, acuminate, quite entire, 
glaucous, n. 1ft. Caucasus, 1803. See Fig. 440. (B. M. 886.) 




Fig. 440. Scabiosa caucasica. 

i, c, elegans (elegant). I. whitish ; cauUne one? undivided, 
quite entire or nearly so. (E. G. 1212.) 

Vol. in. 



Scabiosa — continued. 
S. o. heterophylla (variable-leaved). jl.-heads pale purple, 

large. I. hairy, pinnatisect ; segments linear-lanceolate, acute. 

1883. (R. G. 1084.) 
S. Columbaria (Columbaria). Jl.-heads lilac or blue-purple, lin. 

to liin. in diameter ; corollas pubescent, those of the inner 

flowers regular, of the outer ones rayed ; peduncles slender. 

July to September. I. glabrous or pubescent, very variable ; 

radical ones narrow, petiolate, entire or divided ; cauline ones 

pinnatifid, the segments often cut. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Europe 

(Britain), &c. (Sy. En. B. 678.) 
S. gramlnifolla (grass-leaved). fl.-heads pale blue, very like 

those of S. caucasica, but much smaller. June to October. 

I. linear - lanceolate, quite entire, of a silvery - white colour. 

Stems suftruticose at base. h. 1ft. South Europe, 1683. This 

species is well adapted for the border or rockery. (B. R. 835.) 

S. pterocephala (wing-headed). fl.-hcads purple, lin. to liin. 
in diameter ; peduncles stout, 2in. to 3in. long. Summer. I. 
simple, elliptic, or lyrate-pinnatifid, crenately-toothed. Greece, 
1881. A very ornamental, dwarf, tufted perennial. (B. M. 
6526.) 

S. suooisa (Devil's Bit). Blue Bonnets; Blue Buttons, &c. /.-Acaeis 
blue-purple or white, fin. to liin. in diameter ; involucral bracts 
shorter than the hairy corollas ; peduncles appressedly-hairy. 
July to October. I. entire, glabrous or hairy ; radical ones 
oblong or obovate, petiolate ; cauline ones few, toothed, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. Europe (Britain), &c. (Sy. En. B. 677.) 

S. Webblana (Webb's).* fl.-heads creamy-yellow, on long pe- 
duncles; corollas nearly equal. July. I., lower ones petiolate, 
obovate, crenate ; upper ones pinnatifid, with ovate or oblong, 
entire lobes, h. 6in. Phrygia, 1818. Plant clothed with soft, 
silky, hoary tomentum. (B. R. 717.) 

SCABIOUS. See Scabiosa. 



SCABIOUS, SHBBF'S-BIT. 

Jasione montana. 



SCABIOUS, 

purea. 

SCABBID. 



SWBET. 



Rather rough. 



A common name for 



Scabiosa atropur- 



Eough. 
An old name for Elecampane (Inula 



SCABROUS. 

SCABWORT. 

Helenium). 

SC2!VOIiA (from scmva, the left hand; alluding to 
the form of the corolla). Okd. Goodenoviece. A genus 
comprising nearly sixty species of stove or greenhouse 
shrubs, sub-shrubs, or perennial herbs, mostly Australian ; 
eight or ten are found in the Pacific Islands and 
maritime Asia, and one also in Africa and the West Indies. 
Flowers solitary between two braoteoles, sessile or pe- 
dunculate, in the axils of the leaves or subtending bracts, 
or the peduncles dichotomously branched with a flower 
in each fork ; calyx tube adnate, the limb usually very 
short ; coroUa oblique, the tube slit open to the base 
on the upper side, the lobes nearly equal or the upper 
ones shorter ; stamens free ; indumentum stellate or 
simple. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, entire or 
toothed. A selection of the species best known to gar- 
deners is given below. They succeed in a compost of 
turfy loam, peat, and sand. Propagation may be 
effected by cuttings, inserted in similar soil, under 
a hand glass, those of P. Plumieri being placed in heat. 
Except in the case of the species just named, all those 
here described are Australian, and require greenhouse 
treatment. 

S. anchussefolia (Anchusa-leaved). Jl. blue, sessile or nearly 
so, in a terminal, leafy spike ; calyx limb obsolete ; corolla iln. 
or more long, hairy outside, bristly within. May. I. linear 
or oblanceolate, entire or coarsely-toothed when broad, lin. to 
2in. or more long ; floral ones less than ^in. long. An erect or 
prostrate herb or sub-shrub. 

S. attenuata (attenuated), fl. blue, sessile, in terminal, leafy 
spikes, at length long and interrupted ; calyx limb prominent, 
annular ; corolla |in. long, hairy within, the throat softly bristly. 
June. I. petiolate ; larger ones broadly lanceolate, few-toothed, 
2in. to 3in. long ; upper ones linear or linear-lanceolate, mostly 
entire, h. l^ft. to 2ft. 1844. An erect shrub or sub-shrub. 
(B. M. 4196.) 

S. grandlflora (large-flowered). A synonym of Leschenaultia 
Utiarioides. 

S. Koenigil (Kcenig's).* Malay Rice Paper Plant. /. pale red, 
in axillary cymes, much shorter than the leaves ; calyx lobes 

3 c 
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Scsevola — continued. 

as long as, or longer than, the tube ; corolla 3in. long, pubescent 
outside. August. I. obovate-oblong, 3in. to 5in. long, rounded 
and obtuse at top, entire or rarely broadly crenate, on short 
petioles, h, 2ft. 1820. An erect shrub. (B. M. 2732.) 

S._ mlcrocarpa (smalUf ruited). Jl. violet, in a usually long and 
interrupted spike ; calyx lobes small ; corolla hairy outside, seven 
to nine lines long. July, fr, small. I, petiolate, obovate, ovate, 
or cuneate, coarsely toothed, the lower ones often lin. to liin. 
long, the upper ones passing into sessile floral leaves or bracts. 
1790. An erect or diffuse perennial. (L. B. C. 1327 ; B. M. 287, 
under name of Goodenia Icemgata.) 

S. pilosa (pilose). Jl. blue ; calyx tube pubescent ; corolla fin. to 
Im. long ; peduncles axillary, longer than the leaves, one-flowered. 
May. 2.,_ lower ones petiolate, obovate or oblong, coarsely toothed, 
2in. to 3in. long ; upper ones much smaller, sessile and stem-clasp- 
ing, varying from oblong-cuneate to lanceolate, h. 1ft. to 3ft. 
1841. A hispid perennial or sub-shrub. 

S. platyphylla (broad-leaved), fl. white, sessile or shortly pedi- 
cellate, in a terminal, leafy spike ; calyx lobes very small ; corolla 
above lin. long, silky-hairy, the lobes winged. May. I. sessile 
and stem-clasping, ovate, obovate, or oblong, entire or few- 
toothed, lin. to liin., or rarely 2in., long ; upper floral ones gradu- 
ally becoming smaller, h. 2ft. 1811. An erect, hispid plant, 
woody at base, with rigid, herbaceous branches. 

S. Fluxnieri (Plumier's). fi. white, usually in axillary, peduncled 
cymes ; calyx limb truncate-repand or obsoletely denticulate ; 
corolla eight to ten lines long, villous within. August. I. fleshy, 
obovate, quite entire, h. 2ft. West Indies, 1724. Stove shrub. 

S. snaveolens (sweet-smelling), fi. blue, sessile, in interrupted, 
terminal, hirsute spikes ; calyx equally five-lobed ; corolla seven 
to eight lines long, villous or glabrous outside, toothed or softly 
bristly in the throat. August. I. petiolate, from obovate to 
oblong-spatbulate, quite entire, thick, the larger ones 2in. to 3in. 
long ; upper ones smaller, or linear when on elongated branches. 
1793. A prostrate or decumbent, hardy perennial or sub-shrub. 
(A. B. R. 22, under name of Goodenia calendulacea.) 

SCAIiARIFORM. Ladder-shaped. 

SCAIii: INSECTS (Coccidce). These form one of 
the most destructive families among Insects. They belong 
to the class Homoptera, in which are also included the 
Frog-hoppers and the very numerous Aphides or Green- 
flies, both very hurtful to many plants. The Scale In- 
sects have been studied by several entomologists, and 
of late years very important advances have been made 
in working out the life-histories of many species ; but 
there are very wide gaps still to be filled before satis- 
factory results can be arrived at with regard to the 
transformations and life-histories of most of the species. 
Among those who have done most in this field for some 
time past are M. Signoret, in France, and Professor 
Comstock, in the United States of America. Our British 
species have been worked out, and the results have 
been published in the March and April numbers of the 
" Entomologists' Monthly Magazine " for 1886, by Mr. 
J. W. Douglas. He has succeeded in identifying a large 
number of species of these insects in our islands. Most of 
them are found on wild plants ; but in greenhouses some 




Fig. 441. Lecanium Hesperidum (Female)— a. Twig and Leaf- 
stalk of Orange, bearing Female Scale Insects, natural size ; 
6, Female magnified. 

species (see Fig. 441) infest many of the shrubs and other 
plants to such a degree that, by the continued suction of 
the sap, and the consequent tax on their strength, the 



Scale Insects — continued. 
plants are much weakened, and ultimately die. The 
females and larvae are the hurtful members of the family ; 
while the males, when fully developed, do no harm to 
plants. The females are by far the more numerous, and 
the more conspicuous ; in fact, the males of even the com- 
monest species are seldom Feen, and those of a good 
many are still unknown. They are most successfully 
procured by collecting the larvae and pupae, which some- 
what resemble scales, very early in spring, upon branches, 
which, with these scales on them, should be put into 
some secure vessel, e.g., a glass jar. 

The males are very unlike the females. They usually 
emerge early in the year, in the form of minute flies, 
with the head, thorax, and abdomen distinct and well 
formed — two delicate wings, six legs, and usually two 




Fig. 442. Lecanium Persic.*, showing (o) Leaf with Male on it, 
slightly enlarged ; (&) Male Flying, much enlarged. 

slender filaments at the hinder end of the body (see 
Fig. 442). They have no mouth, and therefore cannot 
take food in this state. They seldom live more than a 
few days, their sole function, as perfect insects, being to 
fertilise the females. In certain species, both wingless 
and winged males have been found. 

Female Scale Insects are much larger than the males, 
and they alone fully deserve the name of Scale Insects. 
They are developed from larvae of an oval form, which 
have three pairs of small lege (by the aid of which they 
can crawl about), small antennae, and a beak with which 
to bore into leaves and young stems of plants, in order to • 
suck up the sap. ' The larvae are protected by a scale-like 
covering on the back. This scale is formed either by an 
excretion from the body (in Coccince and Lecaninw), which 
Increases in size as the larva grows, or also by the cast 
skins (in BiaspincB). After the larvae have fixed them- 
selves in a suitable location on a plant, by pushing in 
the beak, they never leave the spot. As they increase 
in size, they undergo great alterations in structure, 
whereby the body becomes more rounded, and the beak 
becomes situated in the middle of the lower surface of 
the body. The legs and antennae, and the rings of the 
body, almost or altogether disappear. The females thus 
at last lose all power of movement. After being fer- 
tilised by the winged males, or, in some species, without 
the action of the male being necessary, the females pro- 
duce eggs, which are packed away below the scale-like 
bodies, and are thus protected by them, even after the 
death of the mothers. The females of some Scale Insects 
cover the eggs' also with a white coat of felted threads. 
In certain species, the females are viviparous. 

The number of species of Scale Insects already named 
is very large ; but of many the males, as before observed, 
are still unknown. A large proportion live on the woody 
kinds of wild plants, fixed to the bark or to evergreen 
leaves, but many others select hardy cultivated plants ; 
while others are confined, in this country, to greenhouse 
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Scale Insects — continued. 
plants, to which they are often very destruotive. Some 
broods consist wholly of females, and others of both 
sexes. Their rate of increase is much below that of 
the Aphides, there being, in most of the species, only 
one brood in the year. 

The number of species abeady recorded as injurious to 
cultivated plants, especially in the warm zones, is too 
large to permit of more than a brief mention here of some 
of the more important kinds. They have been divided, 
by means of comparatively minute characters, into 
numerous genera; some of the species live upon several 
kinds of plants, and, on the other hand, many plants 
support various kinds of these insects. The latter are 
so much alike as to render it vain to attempt here to 
state clearly the differences between the species, as 
these are found in minute structural characters ; nor, 
indeed, is this necessary, since the same remedies are 
serviceable against aU of them, and are most successful 
when directed against the larvaj. In Great Britain, Scale 
Insects are far more numerous, and are usually more 
injurious, in glass houses than in the open air. But 
among the •' outdoor " kinds the following must be 
noted : 1. Apple Mussel Scale, or Oyster-sheU Bark 
Loose {Aspidiotus conchiformis or Mytilaspis poTnorum), 
like single valves of very small mussel-shells adherent 
to the branches of Apple-trees ; they occur on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 2. Pear Oyster Scale {Diaspis 
ostrewformis) very like the Apple Mussel Scale but of 
smaller size. 3. Rose Scale (D. Rosob), like a white, 
scurfy coat on twigs and stems of Boses, especially of 
cultivated kinds. 4. CameUia Scale {Aspidiotus Camellias), 
on buds and bracts of CameUias. 5. Spindle-tree Scale 
(Cliionaspis Euonymi), so abundant on Euonymus japo- 
nic us, near Montpellier, in France, as to threaten the 
existence of the shrub. Several species are found in 
Britain in greenhouses, where they frequently do very 
great harm. Among the more hurtful are: Aspidiotus 
Nerii, on Acacias, Lemons, Oleanders, &e. ; A. palmarum, 
on Palms and Cycads ; Lecanium Hesperidum (see Kg. 
4-tl), on Orange leaves, or on other food -plants {e.g., 
MyrtacecB) ; and Dactylopius adonidum, on most green- 
house plants. 

Many others have been described as very hurtful, 
especially by Professor Comstock in his "Report on 
Scale Insects " ; and probably n, number of these will 
be found in English greenhouses, e.g., Dactylopius longi- 
filis, on Ferns and Eupjiorbiaceoe ; D. destructor, on 
Coffee, Oranges, and, in fact, almost every greenhouse 
plant ; Ceroplastes floridensis, on Oranges, &c. ; but for 
a fuU account of these the reader is referred to the 
above-mentioned work. 

Remedies are two-fold, viz., natural and artificial. The 
best natural remedy is to encourage the multiplication 
of certain minute insects belonging to the great divi- 
sion Hymenoptera, which are parasitic in the Scale 
Insects, and destroy large numbers of them. It has 
been found useful to carry branches bearing Scale 
Insects infested with parasites to localities where the 
parasites did not previously exist, inasmuch as they soon 
multiply, and produce » marked effect on the number of 
Scale Insects. 

Artificial remedies are numerous. Among the most 
useful are the following: Soap solution (^Ib. of soap in 
one gallon of water) or kerosene solution (about one gill 
in five gallons of water), syringed or sprayed over the 
plants every second day ; phenyle, in a strength of from 
three to six teaspoonfuls to four gallons of water, applied 
at intervals of eight days ; alkaline washes, such as concen- 
trated lye of wood-ashes or of coarse potash, which, used 
with a brush, frees the branches from the insects ; strong 
solution of tobacco ; and animal oils, e.g., whaJe oil. The 
last-named suffocate the insects by closing the breathing 
pores along the sides of their body. 



SCALE OB. SCAIiT T'ERTS. See Asplenium 
Ceterach. 

SCALES. A term applied to close-pressed, small, 
rudimentary leaves, resembling minute scales, or to any 
thin, scariouB bodies. 

SCALIA. A synonym of Fodolepis (which see). 

SCALLION. A common name for Allium ascalonicum 
majas. The term is also generally applied to all Onions 
that do not bulb, but form long necks like Leeks. 

SCALFELLIFORM. Resembling the blade of a 
penknife, but placed vertically on a branch. 

SCAMMONY-FLANT. See Convolvulus Scam- 
nvouia. 

SCANBEXT. Climbing. 

SCAFE. A long, naked or nearly naked peduncle, 
rising from the crown of a root. 

SCAFHTOLOTTIS (from shaphe, a boat, and 
glotta, a tongue ; in allusion to the hollowed labellum). 
Boat-lip Orchid. Stn. Cladobium. Oed. Orchidew. A 
small genus (about eight species) of stove, epiphytal, 
branched orchids, natives of tropical America. Flowers 
small, twin or few in a fascicle ; lateral sepals prolonged 
at the base, and often connate with the foot of the rather 
long, erect column; petals similar but smaller; lip 
narrow, continuous with the column, but turned up so 
as to be parallel with it ; pollen masses four, cohering 
in pairs. Leaves narrow, sometimes linear, coriaceous. 
Stems slender, straggling. Pseudo-bnlbs borne in the 
axils of the leaves. Only two of the species are known 
to gardeners. These require similar culture to Cattleya 
(which see). 

S,_ stellata (star-like). This species only differs from 5. violacea 
in having larger flowers, with more spreading segments, and 
the lateral lobes of the lip as large as the middle one. Beme- 
rara. 

S. violacea (violet). /?. violet, minute, borne on very short 
peduncles ; latei-al sepals prodnced, oblique, twice as broad as 
the upper one ; lip white, fleshy, channelled. I. 2in. to 3in. long, 
linear or linear-lanceolate, emarginate. Stems terete, striated, 
articulated. Demerara. (B. M. 1071 ; B. E. 1901.) 

SCAFIFORM, SCAFOSE. Resembling a, scape. 

SCAFIGEBOnS. Scape-bearing. 

SCAB. The mark left on a stem by the separation 
of a leaf ; or on a seed, &c., by its detachment. 

SCABCE UUBER MOTH. See Hybernia. 

SCABIOLE. An old name for Endive {Cichorium 
Endivia). 

SCABIOUS, SCABIOSE. Thin, dry, shrivelled, 
membranous; e.g., the involucral leaves of many species 
of Centaurea. 

SCABLET RUNNEB.. See Beans and Fhaseolus 
vulgaris multiflorus. 

SCABLET STBAWBEBBT. See Fragaria 
virginiana. 

SCATTEBES. Kot regularly disposed; i.e., not 
whorled, opposite, or ternate, &c. 

SCELOCHILUS (from sTcelos, a leg, and cheilos, a 
lip ; in reference to the shape of the divided labellum). 
Ord. Orchidew. A small genus (three or four species) 
of stove, epiphytal orchids, natives of the Andes of South 
America. Flowers mediocre, few in a raceme, pedicellate ; 
sepals erect, connivent, the posterior one concave, the 
lateral ones connate, produced in a sac or spur; petals 
rather broader than the posterior sepal; lip continuous 
with the base of the column, long-clawed, erect ; column 
erect, semi-terete ; pollen masses two, sub-globose ; bracts 
narrow ; scapes at the base of the pseudo-bulbs, erect, 
simple or slightly branched. Leaf coriaceous, not plicate. 
Stem at length more or less thickened into n, narrow 
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Scelochilns — continued. 
pseudo-bulb. Only one species has been introduced. 
For culture, see Burlingftonia. 

S. Ottonis (Otto's). Jl. yellow, purple-striped within, short- 
stalked, compressed ; spike a little branched, slightly longer 
than the leaf, round, thread-like, smooth, covered hy sessile, dry, 
lanceolate, acuminate bracts. May. I. oblong, coriaceous, 
slightly undulated, conduplicate, and very acute at apex, 
recurved. Caraccas, 1811. (L. & P. F. G. iii. p. 87.) 

SCENTES FOLTFODT. See Folypodium pus- 
tulatum. 

SCENTED VERBENA. See Lippia citriodora. 

SCEFACE2!. Included under SuphorbiaceoB. 

SCEFASMA. Included under Phyllanthus. 

SCEFTRANTHUS. Included under Cooperia. 

SCHiEFFERIA (named in honour of James Christian 
Sch£e£fer, 1718-1790, a German naturalist). Oed. Oelas- 
trinece. A genus consisting o£ only two species of rigid, 
glabrous shrubs, natives of the West Indies, Texas, and 
New Mexico. Flowers greenish or white, small, in the 
axils of the leaves ; calyx four-parted ; petals four, 
liypogynous, oblong. Drupes the size of small peas. 
Leaves alternate or fascicled, small, coriaceous, entire, 
exstipulate, obovate or spatbulate. Only one of the 
species has been introduced, and that possesses no par- 
ticular beauty. It thrives in the stove, in a mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand. Half-ripened cuttings will root if 
inserted in sandy soil, under a hand glass, in heat. 

S. fk'utescens (shrubby). Crabwood-tree ; False Box. Jl. white, 
on axillary, fascicled pedicels. August, fr. scarlet I. elliptic, 
veiny, tapering at the base, liin. long. h. about 10ft. West 
Indies, 1793. 

S. lateriflora (brick-flqwered). A synonym of Drypetes crocea. 
SCHAFFNERIA. Included under Scolopeudrium 

(which see). 

SCHAUERIA (named after John Konrad Sehaner, 
1813-1848, Professor at Greifswald). Obd. Acanthacem. 
A genus comprising about eight species of stove, glabrous 
or pubescent, erect herbs or sub-shrubs, natives of 
Brazil. Mowers often orange or red, disposed in ter- 
minal thyrses or spikes ; calyx nearly five- parted, the 
segments linear or bristly ; corolla tube slender, scarcely 
enlarged above, the limb bilabiate ; stamens two ; bracts 
and bracteoles linear or rarely lanceolate, rather long and 
coloured, or small. Leaves entire. The only species 
known in gardens are described below. For culture, 
see Justicia (under which these plants are often erro- 
neously classified). 

S. calycotricha (hairy-calyxed). Jl., calyx segments and bracts 
pale ^eenish or yellowish, minutely puberulouu ; corolla of a 
beautiful yellow, lin. long, very softly pubescent ; thyrse ter- 
minal, sub-spicate. February. I. broadly ovate, glabrous, with 
a very obtuse or sub-cordate base, slightly undulate-crenate. 
Branches slightly glabrous, h. 2ft. 1824. Syn. Justicia caly- 
tricha (H, E. F. 212). 

S. flavlcoma (yellow-haired). Jl., calyx ciliated, with numerous 
gland-tipped hairs. February. I. lanceolate, proportionately 
narrower, longer, and more acuminate, than those of 8. calyco- 
tricha, acute or sub-acute at the base. ' (B. M. 2816, under name 
of Justicia calycotricha ; B. K. 1027, under name of J. Jlavicoma ', 
L. B. C. 1921 (?), under name of J. callitrieha.) 

SCHEDONORTTS. The species of grasses for- 
merly classed under this heading are now removed, by 
Bentham and Hooker, to Bromus and Festuca. 

SCHEEIiEA (named in honour of Scheele, a cele- 
brated German chemist). Okd. Palmm. A genus con- 
sisting of about seven species of dwarf or tall, unarmed, 
stove palms, natives of tropical America. Flowers yel- 
lowish-white, dioecious, or on the same spadix moAceoious ; 
spathes two, the upper one fusiform, woody, acuminate ; 
spadices long, very shortly pedunculate, with rather short, 
nearly erect branches. Fruit rather large, oblong or ovoid, 
one to three-seeded. Leaves terminal, pinnatisect; seg- 
ments in series or aggregate, linear, in young plants ob- 
tuse and unequally bifid at apex, with incurved lobes (in 



Scheelea — continued. 
adults entire ?), one-nerved, the margins recurved at base ; 
rachis convex at back, acute above ; petioles concave above ; 
sheath short, opening. The under-mentioned species have 
been introduced to cultivation in this country. A com- 
post of peat and loam, in about equal parts, with the 
addition of a little sand, is suited to their requirements. 
The plants may be increased by seeds. 8. unguis is 
well adapted for room decoration, and, when older, for 
exhibition purposes. 

S. excelsa (tall).* Jl., spathe costate ; spadix simply and sparsely 
branched, Sft. long, the branches 4in. to 6in. long ; inflorescence 
axillary, fr. ovoid, apiculate. I. 15ft. to 24ft. long, elliptic, pin- 
natifld ; leaflets linear, acute, glaucous beneath, about 180 on each 
side, aggregate in twos, threes, or fives, the upper ones solitary 
and alternate, 3ft. long, 2in. broad ; petioles channelled. Trunk 
40ft. to 50ft. high, glabrous, annulate, 2ft. to 3ft. in diameter, the 
wood reddish. Venezuela, 1826. 
S. imperialis (imperial). I. pinnate when mature ; in the young 
state simple, linear-lanceolate, elongated, arching, of a bright 
colour, and plaited. United States of Colombia, 1875. This is 
only known in the young state. 
S. inslgnis (remarkable). Jl., spathe spongy-woody, thick, 2ft. 
long, terminated by a mucro 4in. to 6in. long; female spadix 
similar to the male, but more robust. I. Sft. to 10ft. long ; lower 
pinnae aggregate in fours or fives ; middle ones eight or more 
together ; upper ones nearly solitary and opposite, linear-lanceo- 
late, obtuse with a short acumen, not crisped, l^ft. or more 
long. Trunk straight, 50ft. to 60ft. high. Quito, &C. Syn. 
Maxitniliana -insignis. 
S. unguis (clawed).* I. erect, 2ft. to 6ft. or more in length; 
pinnse about 1ft. long and lin. broad, of a rich deep green, and 
reaching nearly to the base of the petiole ; petioles sheathing at 
base, and clothed somewhat sparingly at the edges with brown 
fibres. A superb plant, described here as it appears in a young 
state, without any stem. 

SCHEERIA. Included under Achimsnes. 

SCHELHAMIHERA (named after G. C. Schel- 
hammer, 1649-1716, professor at Jena). Stn. Farduyna. 
Ord. Liliacece. A small genus (two species) of green- 
house, perennial herbs, with fibrous roots and simple or 
branched stems, natives of Eastern Australia. Flowers 
terminal, pedicellate, solitary or umbellate, sessile within 
the last leaves ; perianth of six distinct, deciduous seg- 
ments, nearly equal and similar ; stamens six, shorter 
than the segments. Leaves sessile, ovate or lanceolate, 
membranous. These pretty fiowering plants succeed in 
a warm border, but the protection of a greenhouse is 
necessary during winter. A mixture of peat and loam 
is suitable for their culture. Propagation may be readily 
effected by division. 

S> multiflora (many-fiowered). Jl. pure white, several in a ter- 
minal umbel, with sometimes a few bracts at the base of the 
pedicels besides the involucral leaves; pedicels |in. to lin. long. 
June. I. lin. to nearly 2in. long, firmer than in the other species, 
but not so broad at the base, the margins quite entire. Stems 
from a knotted rhizome, simple or bi-anched, 6in. to nearly 12in. 
high. 1824. (L. B. C. 1511.) 

S. multiflora (many-flowered), of Loddiges. A synonym of 
Kreysigia tmiltijiora. 

S. undulata (undulated). Jl. pale lilac, solitary, or rarely two 
together at the ends of the branches ; pedicels ^in. to lin. long, 
without bracts. June. I. ovate-lanceolate, lin. to nearly 2in. 
long, varying in breadth, the margins minutely undulated. 
Stems slender, diffuse and branching at base, ascending or erect, 
rarely above 6in. in height. 1824. (B. M. 2712.) 

SCHELLOLEFIS. Included under Folypodium. 

SCHEIiVERIA. A synonym of Angelonia. 

SCHEUCHZERIA (named in honour of John and 
James Soheuchzer, Swiss botanists). Obd. Naiadacew. 
A monotypio genus. The species, S. palustris, is a 
curious, highly glabrous, Eush-like, marsh herb, with a 
six-parted perianth, and erect, slender leaves.. It has 
no horticultural value, but is occasionally found wild 
in England and Scotland. 

SCHIDOSFERMUM. A synonym of Chlorophytum. 

SCKIMA (said to be the Arabic name). Obd. Tern- 
strbiniacece. A small genus (about four species) of stove 
trees or shrubs, inhabiting tropical Asia and the Indian 
Archipelago. Flowers showy, bibraoteolate ; sepals five, 
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Scliiiua — continued. 
scarcely unequal; petals five, muoh larger, oonnate at 
base, closely Imbricated; stamens numerous; peduncles 
one-flowered, frequently erect, solitary in the axils, or 
the upper ones clustered in a short raceme. Leaves 
perennial. The only species introduced thrives in a 
peaty soU, and is propagated by cuttings inserted in 
sandy peat, in bottom heat. 

S. Norontass (Noronha's). fl. white ; sepals very concave ; petals 
obovate, spreading ; stamens very numerous ; peduncles solitary, 
axillary, smgle-flowered, shorter than the leaves. August and 
September. I. alternate, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminated, entire, 
penninerved, tapering into a short petiole. Branches terete. 
A compact-growing shrub. Tropical Asia, 1849. (B. M. 1539, 
under name of Oordonia javanica.) Svn. A', superba. 

S. superba (superb). A synonym of S. Noronkce. 



ScMnus — continued. 
sessile. " The leaves of some of the species are so fiUed 
with a resinous fluid that the least degree of unusual 
repletion of the tissue causes it to be discharged ; thus, 
some of them fill the air with fragrance after rain ; and 
S. Molle and some others expel their resin with such 
violence, when immersed in water, as to have the appear- 
ance of spontaneous motion, in consequence of the recoil " 
(B. E. 1580). The two species introduced require culture 
similar to that recommended for the stove species of 
Rhus (which see). 

S. Molle (Mulli, the Peruvian name). Australian or Californian 
Pepper-tree ; Peruvian Mastic-tree. ft. yellowish-gTeen. July 
and August, fr. of a beautiful rose-colour, the size of peas. 
I. with numerous pairs of lanceolate, serrated leaflets, the ter- 
minal one longest, h. 20ft. Brazil and Peru, 1597. (B. M. 3339.) 
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Fig. 443. Schismatoglottis crispata. 



SCHINUS (from Schinos, the old Greek name used 
by Theophrastus for the Mastic-tree, Pistacia Lentiscus ; 
applied to this genus on account of the resinous, mastic- 
like juice which exudes from the species). Okd. Ana- 
cardiacem. A genus comprising twelve species of stove 
shrubs or small trees, inhabiting the warmer parts of 
South America. Flowers whitish, small, dioecious ; calyx 
short, with five imbricated lobes ; petals five, imbricated ; 
disk annular, rather broad ; stamens ten ; panicles axillary 
and terminal, braoteate. Drupes globose, oily. Leaves 
alternate, impari-pinnate ; leaflets opposite or alternate, 



S. terebintblfollus (Terebin'hus-leaved). Jl. greenish-white, 
racemose. July. I. composed of seven somewhat seiTated, 
almost equal leaflets, h. 20ft. Brazil, 1830. 

SCHISIUCATOGLOTTIS (from schisma, schismatos, 
deciduous, and glotta, a tongue; the limb of the spathe 
soon falls off). Syn. Zantedeschia. Ord. Aroideas (Araeece) . 
This genus includes about fifteen species of stove, stolo- 
niferous herbs, natives of the Malayan Archipelago. 
Spathe cylindrical, the tube convolute, scarcely con- 
stricted at throat, the lamina apiculate or acuminate ; 
spadix sessile, iuappeudiculate, included in the spathe, 
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ScMsmatoglottis — continued. 
constricted at or below the middle ; male inflorescence 
cylindrical or club-shaped; female shorter or narrower, 
cylindrical or conical; peduncles solitary or fascicled, 
shorter than the petioles. Leaves oblong- or ovate- 
cordate, rarely hastate or lanceolate, often marbled or 
spotted ; petioles sheathing at base. Caudex short. The 
introduced species are described below. They require a 
moist atmosphere, and an abundance of water and shade. 
A weU-drained compost of rich, sandy loam, fibry peat, 
and leaf mould, is most suitable. Propagation may he 
effected by division. 



Schismatogrlottis — continued. 

bright green above ; under surface and petioles vinous-purple. 

Java, 1882. (I. H. 468, under name of S. L. Lansberr/iana.) 
S. L. purpurea (purple).* I. bright green above, and blotched 

as in the type ; under sui-face and petioles of a deep vinous-purple. 

Sumatra, 1882. 
S. longispatha (long-spathed).* Jl. curious in structure, the 

moi^t conspicuous part being the small, yellowish-green spadices. 

I. obliquely ovate, about 4in. long, lightish green, marked with a 

feathered, central band of silvery-grey, through which runs the 

distinct green midrib ; petioles as long as, or longer than, the 

blades. Stems short, erect, tufted, spreading by short rhizomes. 

Borneo, 1881. See Fig. 444, for which we are indebted to Mr. 

Wm. BuU. (I. H. 466.) 
S. neoguineensis (New Guinea).* tl,, spathe pale greenish, with 
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Fig. 444. Schismaiogloitis lo.ngispatha. 



S. crlspata (curled).' Jl., spathe green at the persistent, basal 
part, creamy- white and open in the upper,' decidnous part; in- 
riorescence sub-sessile, l. cordate-oblong, shortly cuspidate, 
dark green above, with a broad, irregular, greyish band on each 
side of the midrib, midway between it and the margin, or with 
greyish stripes running from the midrib between the veins; 
petioles with crisped, transparent edges. Borneo, 1881. See 
Fig. 443, for which we are indebted to Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons. (B. M. 6576.) 

S. decora (comely). A synonym of S. pulckra. 

S. latlfolia (broad-leaved). A synonym of S. rupestris. 

S. Lavallei (Lavalle's). I. bright green on the upper surface, 
variegated with irregular, greyish blotches, light green below. 
Borneo and Sumatra. (I. H. xxviii. 418.) Of this pretty, varie- 
gated Aroid, the foUowing are two distinct varieties : 

S, L. Immaculata (unspotted) I. of a uniform, unspotted. 



a narrowly ellipsoidal, obscurely trigonous tube lin. long, and 
an acuminate hmb IJin. long ; inflorescence solitary in the axils 
of the leaves ; scapes IJin. to 3iii. long, inclosed in the sheaths 
of the petiole.s. I. ovate, acute, deeply cordate at the base ; 
upper surface bright green, marked in a very irregular manner 
with large, pale yellowish-green blotches ; petioles Bin. to 12in 
long, terete, sheathing at the base. New Guinea, 1879. 
(I. H. 380, under nauie of Coloca»ia neoguineensis.) 
S. picta (painted). Jl., spathe tube obliquely ovoid-oblong the 
lamma greenish-yellow, gaping, shortly cuspidate; male in- 
florescence of a pale sulphur colour. I. cordate-ovate con- 
tracted into a cuspidate acumen, having a feathered greyish 
band running down the middle ; petioles as long as the blad°s 
Java, 1864. 

S.pulohra (pretty).* I. obliquely oblong, acute, cordate at base 
4m. to 5in. long, IJin. to 2iin. broad, of a peculiar glaucous-green 
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Schismatoglottis — continued. 

above, covered with irregular, silvery-green spots. Borneo, 1884. 
A charming little foliage plant. (I. H, 520.) Sy>-. S. decora. 

S. rupestrls (rock-loving), rf., spathe yellow, the tube oblong- 
ovoid, the lamina scarcely opening ; peduncles many. I. ovate, 
acute, deeply cordate, the lobes semi-ovate ; petioles longer than 
the blades, sheathing about one-third their length, slightly terete 
above. Caudex thick. Java, 1882. Sy.n. S. lat%folia. 

S. siaznensis (Siam). I. ovate, acuminate, glossy-green, spotted 
with white. This plant, from its comparatively small size and 
neat habit, is very useful for decorative purposes. Siam, 1884. 

S. variegata (variegated).* fl., spathe having a glaucous-green 
tube, and a pale yellowish-green, boat-shaped lamina ; peduncles 
short, but longer than the spathe. L oblong-lanceolate, obtuse 
or scarcely rounded at base, narrowed and long-cuspidate at apex, 
dark green, with a broad, silvery, central band beneath ; petioles 
half tne length of the blades, rather broadly sheathing at base. 
Borneo 1862. Plant stemless. 

SCHISMUS (trom scktsTna, u, cleft ; alluding to the 
divided outer palea). Stns. Electra, Hemisacris. Ord. 
GraminecB. A small genus (three or four species) of 
tufted, annual, usually dwarf, hardy glasses, inhabiting 
the Mediterranean region. Flowers in a narrow, dense 
or rather loose panicle, with erect branchlets. Leaves 
narrow, sometimes bristly. S. marginatus has been 
introduced, but it has no horticultural interest. 

SCKISTAC£OUS. Slate-grey. 

SCHIVEBECKIA. Included under Alyssum. 

SCHIZ2!A (from scliizo, to split ; in allusion to the 
fan-shaped or dichotomously-multifid fronds). Comb or 
Rush Fern. Including Actinosfachys and Lophidium. 
Ord. Filices. A genus comprising about sixteen species 
of ornamental, stove, greenhouse, or hardy ferns, widely 
diffused. Capsules sessile, two-valved, in two to four 
rows, covering one side of close, distichous spikes, which 
form separate fertile segments at the tips of the fronds. 
The introduced species are described below ; they are 
rather difficult subjects to grow. A compost of rough 
peat and loam, ample drainage, and an abundance of 
water, are necessary. For general culture, see Ferns. 

S, bifida (twice-cleft).* .sti. dense, chestnut-brown, passing gra- 
dually into the fronds, which are 6in. to IBin. long, forked 
generally below the middle, sometimes forked again, casually 
simple, very wiry and Rush-like, with a prominent, scabrous 
midrib and two narrow, thick ^vings ; fertile segments sub-erect 
or recurved, unilatei-al, ^in. to fin. long, with ten to twenty 
erecto-patent spikes on each side. Australia, &c., 1822. Green- 
house. 

S/dichotoma (dichotomous). ^-ti. 6in. to 18in. long, firm, erect, 
channelled on the face above, fronds fan-like, 6in. to 9in. each 
way, many times dichotomously forked, the ultimate divisions 
with one fertile segment to each ; rachis with four to ten close- 
spreading apikes on each side. West Indies, &c. Stove. 

S> digitata (digitate), sti. dense, lin. to 2in. long, brownish, 
sub-terete, passing gradually into the fronds, wliich are 1ft. or 
more long, one to two lines broad, flattened, the midrib beneath 
prominent, crowned at the apex with six to fifteen sub-triquetrous, 
fertile spikes which are l^in. long. Malay Isles, &c. Stove. 
(H. G. F. 54.) 

S. elegans (elegant), sti. 6in. to 12in. long, firm, erect, naked. 
fronds V-shaped, 4in. to Sin. each way, dichotomously forked or 
cleft, the divisions varying gi-eatly in number and breadth (^in. 
to 2in.) ; fertile segments copious, distinctly stalked, Jin. to |in. 
long, the rachis often recurved, with six to fifteen close-spreading, 
linear-cylindrical spikes on each side. West Indies, &c., 1819. 
Stove. (H. G. F. 34.) latifolia is a form with broad fronds. 

S, penicillata (pencil-like). A synonym of S. pennula. 

S. pennula (small-winged), sti. dense, lin. to 2in. long, brownish, 
passing gradually into the fronds, which are 1ft. or more long, 
nearly one line thick, triquetrous, with three sharp angles, 
crowned at the apex with six to twelve sub-triquetrous, fertile 
spikes, which are >^in. to Ij^in. long, pilose beneatb, with the cap- 
sules usually in four rows. South America, 1816. Stove. Sv\. 
S. penicillata. 

S> pusilla (dwarf), sti. dense, barren fronds much shorter than 
the fertile ones, much twisted and slightly flattened, fertile 
fronds 3in. to 4in. long, terete, wiry, very slender; fertile seg- 
ments sub-erect, Jin. long, unilateral, with about six rather stout, 
erecto-patent spikes on each side, the lowest ^in. long. United 
States. Hardy in the South of England. 

S. rupestris (rock-loving).* sti. lax, about lin. long, sub-terete, 

gassing gradually into the fronds, which are grass-like and 
attened, 3in. to 4in. long, one line broad, with a slender midrib ; 
fertile segments pinnate, solitary, sub-erect, Jin. to ^in. long, 
with six to ten slender, spreading, serrated spikes on each side. 
Australia, 1822. Greenhouse. (H. G. F. 42.) 



SCKIZANDBA (from schizo, to cleave, and aner, 
andros, a male ; the stamens are split). Including Ma.vi- 
mowiczta and S-pliCBrostema, Tribe SchizandrecB of Okd. 
Magnoliacece. A genus comprising six species of orna- 
mental, stove, greenhouse, or hardy, sarmentose shrubs ; 
one is a native of North America, and the rest are 
found in tropical or Eastern Asia. Flowers red, yel- 
lowish, or whitish, unisexual ; sepals and petals nine to 
twelve, passing gradually the one into the other ; sta- 
mens of the males five to fifteen, more or less united 
in a globe or ring ; carpels of the females numerous ; 
peduncles solitary, one-flowered. Leaves membranous, 
pellucid- dotted, exstipulate. The under-mentioned spe- 
cies are those best known in gardens ; they thrive in a 
mixture of sandy loam and peat. Ripened cuttings will 
root readily if inserted in sand, under a glass. 

S. chinensls (Chinese). Jl. pale rose. Summer, fr. scarlet, 
persistent during a great part of the winter. I. simple, k. 20ft. 
Northern China, 1860. A handsome, hardy, climbing shrub. 




Fig. 445. Portion of Flowering Branch of Schizandra 
coccinea. 

S. COCCinea (scarlet). /. crimson, small, on long peduncles ; 

stamens five ; uppermost flowers mostly staminate. May and 

June. I. alternate, oblong, acuminate, long-petioled, 3in. to 4in. 

long, often somewhat toothed. Stem climbing high. North 

America, 1806. Greenhouse. See Fig. 445. (B. M. 1413.) 
S. marmorata (marbled). I. of a bold character, acurainately 

heart-shaped, beautifully marked with silvery, fleece-like spots or 

clouds on the gi'een surface. Borneo, 1860. A fine, stove 

climber. Syx. Sphoerostema marmoratum. 
S. proplnqua (related). _^. pale yellow, at length orange, 

solitary or twin, drooping a little. July. I. ovate-lanceolate. 

rounded or cuneate at base, long-acuminated at apex. h. 6ft. 

Nepaul, 1828. Stove. (B. M. 4614, under name of Sphcerostema 

propinquum.) 

SCHIZANBREiE. A tribe of Magnoliacece. 
SCHIZANTHES. Included under Narcissus. 
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SCHIZANTHUS (from schizo, to out, and anthos, 
a flower; alluding to the incised corolla). Butterfly or 
Fringe Flower. Oed. Solanacece. A small genus (about 
seven species have been described) of very beautiful and 
showy, erect, more or less glandular-viscous, half-hardy, 
annual herbs, restricted to Chili. Flowers variously 
coloured ; calyx deeply flve-oleft ; corolla tube short or 
elongated, cylindrical; limb spreading, oblique, plaited, 
sub-bilabiate, imbricated, elegantly incised ; perfect 
stamens two ; cymes terminal. Leaves often pinnatisect, 
the segments entire or toothed. The species and varieties 
of Sehizanthus form very elegant, free-flowering, border 
plants, in summer and autumn, outside. The half-hardy 
kinds may be sown in a little heat, in spring, and after- 
wards planted out ; or in autumn, and preserved in a 
cool house or pit through the winter. S. pinnatus and 
its garden varieties are hardy, and will grow and flower 
freely if sown in the open ground, in March or April. 
These plants are well adapted for pot-culture to flower 
in early spring ; for this purpose, seeds should be sown 
in August or September, and the young plants grown 
on singly in a, frame or house where frost is merely 
excluded. They may be grown to flower in 7in. or Sin. 
pots, during early spring, when the plants become, in a 
greenhouse temperature, a mass of elegant foliage and 
curiously-shaped blossoms. Seeds ripen in great abund- 
ance. A rich soil is advisable for pot-culture, after the 
plants are strong enough to bear it ; in the open ground, 
also, they well repay liberal treatment. The best-known 
species are here described. 

S. candidns (white).* fl., corolla white ; anterior lip segments 
laterally bilobed, the lolies shortly and irregularly incised. July. 
;. pinnatisect or deeply pinnatifid ; segments entire, few-toothed. 
h. 2ft. 1843. Allied to S. Hookeri. (B. B. 1843, 45.) 

S. Evansianus (Evans'). A synonym of ,S. pinnatus. 




Fig. 446. Flowering Branch and detached Flower op 

SCHIZAiNTHUS GRAHAMI. 

S. Grahami (Graham's).* Jl. ample ; corolla lilac or rose-colour ; 
upper lip yellow, tipped with lilac ; tube equalling the calyx. 
June to October. I. once or twice pinnatisect ; segments entire 
or dentate-pinnatifld. h. 2ft. 1831. See Fig. 446. (B. JI. 3044 ; 
F. d. S. 712; B. G. 385.) 

S. G. retusus (retuse).* ft. much larger than in the type ; corolla 
intense rose-colour ; middle segment of the anterior lip orange 
near the apex. I. less dissected, (B. M. 3045, B. B, 1544, and 



Schizanthns — continued. 

S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 201, under na;me of 5. retusus.) A sub-variety 
has white fiowers with crimson tips. 
S. Hookeri (Hooker's), fl., corolla pale rose-colour, except the 
middle of the upper segment, which is yellow ; middle seg- 
ment of the lower lip furnished with two long horns ; stamens 
long-exserted. I. similar to those of S. Grahami. h. 2ft. 1828. 
(B. M. 3070.) 
S. pinnatifldus (pinnatiiid-leaved). A synonym of S. pinnatus 
S. pinnatus (pinnate-leaved).* fl., corolla tube shorter than the 
calyx ; posterior lip often violet or lilac, the middle segment 
cucuUate, bUobed ; anterior lip pale, the middle segment more or 
less yellowish, and spotted with purple or violet, emarginate, 
the lateral ones four-lobed. June to October. I. once or twice 
pinnatitid ; segments entire, toothed, or incised - pinnatifid. 
A. 2ft. 1822. The following figures represent difierent forms 
of this variable plant: B. M. 2404; B. B. 725, 1562; H. B. F. 73; 
P. M. B. ii. 198 ; S. B. F. G. 63, and ser. ii. 97. Syns. S. Evans- 
ianus (L. & P. F. G. viii. 171), S. jyinnatifidus, S. porrigens (B. M. 
2521 ; H. B. F. 86 ; S. B. F. G. 76). S. Priestii (L. & P. F. G. 1. 31) 
is a white-flowered form. 
S. porrigens (spreading). A synonym of S. pinnatus. 
S. Priestii (Priest's). A form of S. pinTuitus. 
S. retusus (retuse). A synonym of S. Graliajni retusus. 

SCHIZOBASIS (from schizo, to cut, and iasis, the 
base ; the withered perianth separates at its base from 
the receptacle, and is pushed off by the swelling fruit 
in the form of a oalyptra). Ord. Liliaceoe. A genus con- 
sisting of five species of stove or greenhouse, bulbous 
plants, natives of tropical and South Africa. Flowers 
small, racemose or scattered at the sides of the branches ; 
perianth marcescent, persistent, with equal, spreading 
segments ;, stamens six ; bracts minute or obsolete. 
Leaves radical, early, few, linear, rather thick, absent in 
flowering specimens. Stem leafless, slender, branched. 
S. intricata, the only species introduced, requires green- 
house heat, and fuU sunshine. It thrives in light loam, 
and may be increased by seeds, or by offsets. 

S. intricata (intricate), fl., perianth white, with a green dorsal 
rib ; racemes ultimately very loose, l^in. to 2in. long ; panicle 
obversely deltoid, 2in. to 6in. long and broad, the branches 
ascending ; scape firm, slender, 2in. to 6in. long. I. four to ten, 
subiUate, erect, fleshy, glabrous, 2in. to 3in. long. South Africa, 
1875. 

SCHIZOC2:i9'A SINUATA. A synonym of Cyathea 
sinuata. 

SCHIZOCAKiF. A pericarp which splits into one- 
seeded pieces. 

SCKIZOCENTKON. A synonym of Heeria (which 

see). 

SCHIZODIUM (from schizo, to cut ; alluding to the 
cleft column). Ord. Orchidece. A genus comprising ten 
species of slender, terrestrial, greenhouse orchids, with 
undivided tubers, natives of South Africa. Upper sepal 
erect, concave or galeate, the base produced in a spur, 
the lateral ones free and spreading ; petals erect or 
spreading ; lip spreading from the base of the column, 
free, contracted above into a claw, not spurred, the 
blade undivided; column very short, bipartite. Leaves 
sub-radical, usually small. None of the species are at 
present in cultivation. 

SCHIZOIiOBIinn (from schizo, to split, and lobos, 
a pod; probably alluding to the dehiscence of the pod). 
Ord. Leguminosos. A genus comprising two (?) species 
of tall, stove, evergreen trees, one from Brazil, and the 
other (perhaps a variety) a native of Panama. Flowers 
racemose ; calyx segments imbricated, reflexed ; petals 
five, unguiculate, ovate or rounded ; stamens ten, free ; 
racemes axillary or paniculate at the tips of the branches • 
bracts small. Pods one-seeded. Leaves bipinnate, ample ; 
leaflets numerous, small. S. excelsum has been intro- 
duced, and requires culture similar to that recommended 
for Cassalpinia. 

S. excelsum (lofty), fl. yellow ; peduncles glabrous ; pedicels 
adpressedly pilose. I. eighteen-jugate ; leaflets 2in. long, about 
twenty-jugate, oblong very shortly petiolulate, white beneath, 
and golden-pilose on the middle nerve ; common petiole often 2ft 
long, glabrous, h. (in Brazil) 120ft. 1874. 
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SCHIZOZiOMA. Included under Lindsaya (whioh 
see). 

SCHIZOMERiIA (from schizo, to out, and mens, a 
part; alluding to the out petals). Obd. Sa.cifrageoe. A 
monotypio genus. The speoies is an ornamental, green- 
house, eyergreen tree, thriving in a mixture of loam and 
sandy peat. Propagated by cuttings. 

S. ovata (ovate-leaved), n. white, small, in terminal, trichoto- 
mous cymes ; calyx five-lobed, with a short tube : petals five, 
toothed. June. fr. a rather large, ovoid or globular drupe. 
I. ovate or ovate-lanceolate, obtuse or acuminate, mostly Sin. to 
4in. long, nearly entire, or with irregular, obtuse serratnres. 
A. (in its native place) 50ft. Australia, 1825. 

SCHIZONEURA LANUGINOSA. See Ameri- 
can Blight, or Woolly Aphis. 

SCHIZOFETALON (from scTiizo, to out, and 
petalon, a, petal ; alluding to the cut or divided petals). 
Ord. Oruciferce. A genus comprising five species of 
erect, slightly-branched, half-hardy, annual herbs, natives 
of Chili. Flowers purple or white, in terminal, leafy- 
bracted racemes ; sepals erect, sub-equal at base ; petals 
unguiculate, pinnately lobed, involute in iestivation. 
Leaves alternate, sinuate -toothed or pinnatifid. S. Walleri, 
the only species introduced, is a singular plant, thriving 
in a compost of loam, peat, and sand. Specimens should 
be raised in pots, in a greenhouse, during spring ; some 
of them may then be planted out in the borders ; others 
may be kept in pots, and placed in an airy part of 
the greenhouse, where they will produce seeds, although 
sparingly. When transplanting, care must be taken not 
to injure the roots. 

S. Wallceri (Walker's).* Jl. white, in long racemes ; pedicels each 
furnished with a linear bract. ISIay to August. I. alternate, 
smuatelv pinnatifid. A. 1ft. to 2ft. 1821. Whole plant beset 
with branched down. (B. M. 2379 ; B. E. 752 ; H. E. F. 74 ; 
S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 387.) 

SCHIZOFHRACrUA (from schizo, to cut, and 
pliragma, an inclosure or wall ; the portions of the wall 
between the ribs of the fruit fall away when it is ripe). 
Okd. SaxifragecB. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
hardy shrub, allied to Hydrangea, which it much re- 
sembles in its flowers. It will thrive in any garden 
soil, but succeeds best when planted against a wall. 
Propagation may be effected by cuttings, inserted in 
sand, under a bell glass, in slight bottom heat ; or by 
seeds. 

S. bydrangeoides (Hydrangea-like). Climbing Hydrangea. 
fi. ■wmite or flesh-coloured ; calyx tube turbinate, the limb five- 
toothed ; petals five, valvate ; cyme corymbose, nearly flat at 
top, terminal, upwards of 6in. in diameter. Autumn. I. de- 
ciduous, opposite, often reddish, gin. to 4in. long, ovate-cordate, 
deeply toothed, long-acuminate, long and slenderly petiolate. 
A tall climber. Japan, 1879. (R. H. 1881, p. 313 ; S. Z. F. J. 26.) 



Included under Beaufortia. 
Included under Clieilanthes. 
A synonym of Ozypetalmn 



SCHIZOFLEUKA. 
SCHIZOFTEBIS. 

SCHIZOSTEMMA. 

(which see). 

SCHIZOSTYLIS (from schizo, to cut, and stylos, 
a style ; the style is divided into three long, filiform 
branches). Okd. Iridece. A genus consisting of a couple 
of species of greenhouse or half-hardy, South African 
plants. Flowers sessile in a spathe ; perianth red, showy, 
the tube slender, very shortly enlarged at the throat, 
the lobes equal, oblong or ovate, spreading ; stamens 
affixed to the throat; spathes scattered at the sides of 
a simple peduncle. Leaves linear or narrow-ensiform. 
Stems fascicled on a rhizome, ebulbous or slightly 
bulbous-thickened at base. S. coccinea, the only speoies 
introduced, is a very handsome inhabitant of our gardens. 
It grows freely in a waxm, sunny border, such as may 
often be found in front of a glass structure. The shoots 
are produced in abundance, and the flowers, which appear 
in autumn, retain their beauty for a considerable period. 
The plant is also well adapted for pot-oulture, as the 
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Schisostylis — continued. 
flowers come to perfection, under such treatment, in a 
greenhouse, and are very useful for cutting. Propagation 
may be readily effected, in spring, by dividing .the 
plants, and inserting pieces, consisting of from four to 
six shoots, in prepared soil, about 9in. apprt. Sandy 
loam and peat, or leaf soil, forms a good compost. 

S. coccinea (scarlet).* Crimson Flag-; Kaffir Lily. fl. ten to 
fourteen in a distichous spike ; perianth tube shorter than the 
bracts ; limb 2in. across, of six spreading, uniform, ovate-oblong, 
very acute lobes ; anthers yellow. October and November. I. long, 
sheathing, sword-shaped, carinate, the longest arising from the 
base ; upwards they gradually form bracts. A. 5ft. 1864. Half- 
hardy. (B. M. 6422 ; F. d. S. 1637 ; F. M. 183 ; I. H. 394.) 

SCHEUHRIA (named after Christian Schkuhr, 1741- 
1811, of the University of Wurtemburg, who published 
some botanical works). Syns. Mieria, Tetracarpum. In- 
cluding Achyropappus and Chamcestephaniwm. Ord. 
Composites. A genus comprising about eight species of 
annual herbs, natives of South and Central America as 
far as Mexico. Flower-heads yellow, small, long-stalked. 
Leaves slender, dissected. The species have no horti- 
cultural value. 

SCHLIMUZA (named in compliment to M. Schlim, 
one of M. Linden's plant-collectors). OfiD. Orchidece. 
Three speoies have been referred to this genus ; they 
are closely-related, stove, epiphytal orchids, natives of 
the Columbian Andes. Flowers rather large, fleshy, 
few in a raceme, shortly pedicellate ; posterior sepal 
free, concave-carinate ; lateral ones very broad, connate 
with the foot of the erect column ; petals narrower, 
spreading at apex ; lip variously lobed, the apex reclining 
on the foot of the column ; pollen masses two ; bracts 
oblong ; scapes erect or recurved, simple, few-sheathed. 
Leaf coriaceous, contracted into the petiole. Pseudo- 
bulbs oblong, somewhat fusiform, one-leaved. Two of 
the species have been introduced. They should be grown 
in a pot with good drainage, and placed in the Cattleya 
house. 

S, Jasminodora (Jasmine-scented). Jl. white and very fragrant ; . 
dorsal sepal linear, erect ; petals reflexed ; lip fleshy, shorter than 
the column, and articulated with it, with three knobs near the 
foot of the column, another in the middle of its length, and a 
fifth, which is concave, at its extremity, which is prolonged 
into a thin, trowel-shaped limb ; scape 1ft. high, bearing three 
secund flowers. I. oval, long-stalked. Pseudo-bulbs long and 
slender. New Grenada, 1852. (L. & P. F. G. ill. p. 115.) 

S. trifida (three-cleft). Ji. having a delicious perfume, between 
those of Jasmine and Bergamot ; dorsal sepal turned down- 
wards ; lateral ones waxy-white, with a few purple spots inside ; 
petals linear, acute, bent outwards ; lip having a pandurate 
hypochil, trifid at apex, white, marked with rich orange ; 
peduncle lateral, drooping, deep purple, bearing a one-sided 
raceme of about four flowers. I. oblong, acute. Pseudo-bulbs 
elongate-ovate, clustered. New Grenada, 1877. (G. C. n. s., 
vii. 141.) 

SCHLXTIflBEBGISBIA (named in honour of F. 
Sohlumberger, a, Belgian horticulturist). Anoplophytum 
has been used as a generic name for one or more of the 
species. Ord. BroTneliacece. A rather doubtful, South 
American genus, comprising two or three species of stove, 
perennial herbs. Flowers mediocre or rather large, dis- 
posed in rather loosely-branched spikes; sepals erect, 
convolute-imbricated, free ; petals connate in a tube, the 
limb free, spreading or at length reflexed ; stamens adnate 
to the tube ; bracts shorter than the calyx. Leaves 
rosulate, entire, long-ligulate. The species require cul- 
ture similar to Tillandsia (which see). 

S, Lindeni (Linden's). This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work as Massangea Lindeni. 

S. Morreniana (ilorren's). fl. yellow ; bracts dark purple ; 
spikes several, dense-flowered, congested into a short, compact 
bunch ; scape tall, with green, adpressed bracts. I. gracefully 
recurving, 3ft. long, green, marked with numerous darker green, 
transverse lines above, and with reddish lines beneath. Habitat 
unknown. 1883. A noble plant. (B. H. 1883, 4-6.) 

S. Roezlii (Eoezl's). ft. sessile, spirally arranged, liu. long ; 
calyx green ; corolla white and green, salver-shaped. I. l^ft. 
long, l^in. wide, spreading, unarmed, green, h. 3ft. Andes of 
Peru, 1879. A plant of bold habit. (B. H. 1879, 19.) 

3 D 
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SCHMIDELIA (named after C. C. Sohmidel, 1718- 
1792, Professor of Botany at Erlangen). Syns. Allo- 
phyllus, Aporetica, Ornitrophe. Obd. Sapindacem. A 
large genus (about eighty species) of stove, erect or sub- 
ereot shrubs or small trees, mostly tropical American; 
several are found in tropical and South Africa, tropical 
Asia, the Pacific Islands, and Australia. Flowers small 
or minute, globose, in simple or loosely-panicled, axillary 
racemes ; sepals and petals four, the latter rarely absent. 
Leaves alternate, exstipulate, one to three (rarely five) 
foliolate ; leaflets usually ample, entire or serrated, mem- 
branous, often dotted or lined. A few of the species 
have been introduced, but they are probably lost to cul- 
tivation. 

SCHCBITI A (named in honour of Dr. Schoen, a botanist). 
Obd. Compositce. A monotypio genus, differing from 
Helichrysum chiefly in the flat achenes of the circum- 
ference. The species is an erect, corymbosely-branched, 
scabrous-pubescent or more or less cottony-woolly, green- 
house annual. It requires culture similar to that re- 
commended for Helichrysum. 
S. Cassinlana (Cassini's). fi.-h&ada yellow, disposed in a loose, 

terminal corymb ; outer involucral bracts usually brown, the 

radiating laminae of the inner bracts white or pink. April. 

I. lanceolate or linear, or the lower ones oblong-spathulate, the 

longest above 2in., the upper ones few and small, h, 1ft. to 2ft. 

Australia, 1845. (L. J. F. 149 ; B. M. 4650 and F. d. S. 530, 

under name of S. oppositifolia.) 

SCHOGN'OPRASUM. Included under Allium. 

SCHCEITORCHIS (from schoinos, a rush, and Orchis ; 
in reference to the Eush-like leaves). Oed. Orchidem. 
A monotypic genus. The species — a stove, epiphytal 
orchid, with rather small, racemose flowers, linear-terete, 
sub-distichous leaves, and elongated, leafy stems — ^has 
■not yet been introduced to cultivation. It is a. native 
of Java. 

SCHCBNUS (from Schoinos, an old Greek name for 
a Rush or Sedge as far back as Homer). Including Chcsto- 
spora. Ord. Cyperciceoe. A genus comprising about sixty 
species of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, usually perennial, 
Eush-like herbs, chiefly inhabiting temperate regions. 
Spikelets few-flowered, often fascicled; fascicles forming 
a dense, terminal head, or variously apicate or paniculate. 
8. ferrugineus and 8. nigricans are British plants. 
Several exotic species have been introduced, but they 
possess no interest from a, garden standpoint. 

SCHQiFFIA (named in honour of John Schoepf, a 
German botanist). Stns. Codonium, Hcenhea. Obd. 
OlacinefB. A genus comprising about ten species of 
stove or greenhouse, glabrous shrubs or small trees, 
natives of tropical Asia and America. Flowers pale 
yellow or white, often comparatively large, disposed in 
short, sometimes very short, axillary, solitary or fascicu- 
late racemes ;' calyx small, cyathiform ; disk hypogynous, 
adnate with the ovary; petals four to six, coalescing in 
a tubular-campanulate corolla. Leaves entire, coriaceous. 
S. fragrans, the only species introduced, thrives in a 
compost of peat, loam, and sand. Booted cuttings should 
be inserted in sand, under a hand glass, in heat. 

S. firagrans (fragrant). Jl. yellow, fragrant, iin. in diameter ; 
racemes half the length of the leaves ; rachis slender ; pedicels 
six to eight, iin. -to Iin. long. June. I. narrow-lanceolate, 
acuminate, scattered, 2in. to 3in. long, acute at both ends ; 
petioles iin. long, channelled above. Branches terete, smooth. 
A. 15tt. Nepaul, 1827. 

SCKOLLESA. A synonym of Oxycoccus (which 
see). 

SCHOLLIA. A synonym of Hoya (which see). 

SCHOMBTTBiGKIA (named after Sir E. Schomburgk, 
1804-1865, a traveller in Guiana, and other parts of 
South America). Oed. Orchidece. About a dozen species 
have been referred to this genus ; they are stove, 
epiphytal, pseudo-bulbous or caulescent orchids, natives 
of tropical America. Flowers showy, pedicellate ; sepals 



Schombnrgkia — continued. 
and petals free, spreading, undulated; lip erect, shortly 
connate with the base of the straight or incurved column, 
the middle lobe rounded or broadly two-lobed and flat, 
or narrower and undulated, the side lobes loosely in- 
folding the column ; pollen masses eight ; bracts per- 
sistent; raceme borne on an elongated peduncle. Leaves 
ovate, oblong, or elongated, thickly coriaceous or rigidly 
fleshy. The most desirable species are described below. 
"They succeed in the Cattleya house on blocks, or in 
baskets suspended from the roof, in moss, or moss and 
peat mixed together; or they may tie grown in pots 
equally well, if that system is preferred. A liberal supply 
of water is necessary during the growing season ; but 
after they have completed their growth, water should 
be withheld until they begin to show flower. Propagation 
is effected by parting the stems " (B. S. Williams). 
S. crlspa (curled). /L, sepals and petals brown, oblong, having a 
yellow, undulated margin ; lip white, ovate-oblong, obtuse, ob- 
scurely three-lobed ; raceme broad, crowded ; peduncle arising 
from the base of the upper leaf, 3ft. to 4ft. long. Winter. I. two 
or three at the tip of the stem, oblone-lanceolate. Stems fusi- 
form, Ift. high. Demerara, 1844. This species does best in a 
pot or basket ; the flowers are sometimes wholly of a dull 
brick-red. (B. R. 1844, 23 ; L. S. O. 10.) 
S. grandlflora (large-flowered). A synonym of S. tibicinis 

grandijiora. 
S. Lyonsi (Lyons'), fi. on long pedicels ; sepals and petals white, 
spotted and transversely barred with purple, ovate, obtuse, 
crispy ; lip white, yellow-edged, scarcely spotted, acute ; raceme 
broad, many-flowered ; scape 3tt. to 4ft. long. August. (. like 
those of S. a-ispa. Stems about 1ft. high. Jamaica, 1853. This 
species, which has been called "the prettiest of the genus." 
succeeds either in a basket or on a block. (B. M. 5172 ; F. d. S. 
2130.) 
S. marglnata (margined), fi., sepals and petals dull brick-red, 
oblong, spreading, remarkably crisped or undulated ; lip nearly 
white, tinged with pink, yellow at base, oblong-ovate, less 
waved than the sepals ; stalk Kt. to IJft. high, bearing a broad 
raceme or corymb. I. two or three to a pseudo-bulb, large, 
oblong-lanceolate, coriaceous. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, furrowed, 
stlpitate, and sheathed with pale brown scales. Surinam, 1838. 
(B. M. 3729 ; L. S. O. 13.) 
S. tibicinis (cow-horn). Cow-horn Orchid. Jl. 2in. to 3in. across, 
many, in a terminal panicle ; sepals and petals pale mauve-purple, 
flushed with crimson, oblong, obtuse, wavy ; lip white, rose- 
coloured on the large, erect side lobes ; scape 5ft. or more long. 
May and June, i, two or three, oblong, spreading. Stems 
conical in outline, horn-shaped, annulate, furrowed, l^ft. long, 
hollow, of ample size. Honduras, 1834. A truly noble plant, 
succeeding best on a block, with plenty of heat and moisture. 
(W. O. A. 205.) Syn. Epidendrum tibicinis. 
S. t. grandlflora (large-flowered).* fi. more handsomely coloured 
and larger than in the type ; sepals and petals rather pale purple, 
deeper and redder inside, especially towards the ends ; side 
lobes of the lip purplish towards the edges outside, orange 
streaked with purple within, the disk white, the iront lobe 
white stained with yellow, and bordered with purpl& 1844. 
Syn. S. grandifiora (B. M. 4476 ; B. R. 1845, 30 ; F. d. S. 49). 
S. undulata (waved).* fi. densely racemose ; sepals and petals 
rich brownish-purple, rounded and crisped, longer than the lip ; 
lip clear violet-purple, cucullate, the middle lobe oval, acute or 
obtuse, the lateral ones rounded ; bracts very long, spathe-like. 
January. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform. La Guayra, New Grenada, 
1843. (W. S. O. ser. ii. 21 ; B. B. xxxi. 53, under name of Bletia 
undulata.) 

SCHOTIA (named in honour of Eiohard Van der 
Schot, a travelling companion and friend of Jacquin; 
he died in 1819). Kaffir Bean-tree. Oed. Leguminosae. 
A genus comprising four species of greenhouse, unarmed 
shrubs or small trees, confined to Southern and sub- 
tropical Africa. Flowers crimson, pink, or flesh-coloured, 
showy, panicled ; calyx segments four, closely imbricated ; 
petals five, nearly equal, sub-sessile, imbricated ; stamens 
ten, free or very shortly connate at base ; bracts and 
braoteoles ovate or oblong, highly caducous. Pods oblong 
or broadly linear, often falcate, flat-compressed. Leaves 
abruptly pinnate ; leaflets coriaceous or small ; stipules 
short. The species, the best-known of which are de- 
scribed below, are very handsome subjects when in flower. 
They require similar treatment to Scliuiidelia (which 
see). 

S. latifoUa (broad-leaved). Elephant Hedge Bean-tree. fi. rose 
or flesh-colour, sub-sessile, in excessively branched, axillary and 
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Schotia — continued, 

tt'i-minal panicles ; petals longer than the calyx. June, fr., pods 
IJin, to 4in. long, edible when roasted.. L two to four-jugate ; 
leaflets variable in shape, l^in. to 2in. long, iin. to lin. broad, 
rigid and thick. A. 20ft. to 30tt. 1816. Tree. (H. E. F. 159.) 

S. speclosa (showy). Jl. crimson, pedicellate; petals much 
longer than the calyx ; panicles terminal, fasciculate-corymbose, 
many-flowered. Summer. L polymorphous, four to sixteen- 
jugate ; leaflets variable in shape, pubescent or glabrous, lu 8ft. 
to 12ft. 1759. A large shrub or small tree. 

S. tamarindifolia (Tamarind-leaved), l, leaflets eight to ten 
pairs, linear-oblong, oblong, or elliptic, mucronate or obtuse, un- 
equal, sub-truncate or rounded at base, four to five lines long. 
1795. (B. M. 1153 ; A. B. R. M8, under name of S. speeiom.) 

SCHOUSB(EA. A synonym of Cacoiicia. 

SCHOUWIA (named in honour of J. P. Sohonw, 
1787-1854, a celebrated Danish botanist). Obd. Oru- 
ciferm. A genus consisting of three species of tall, 
branched, highly glabrous, hardy herbs, natives of Arabia. 
Flowers purple, at first corymbose, afterwards racemose, 
slenderly pedicellate ; sepals sub-erect, the lateral ones 
broader ; stamens free. Leaves entire. S. arabica is a 
pretty annual ; it only requires sowing in the open border. 
A light, sandy soil is most suitable. 

S. arabica (Arabian), fl. rose-purplish. June. I, upper ones 
deeply auriculate-amplexicaul. h. 1ft. 1837. 

SCKRADERA (named in honour of Henry Adolf 
Scbrader, 1767-1836, a German botanist.) Stns. FtwTisia 
(of Swartz), Urceolaria. Okd. Bubiarem. A genus com- 
prising about five species of stove, sirB-epiphytal, highly 
glabrous shrubs, with thick, rooting branches, natives of 
Brazil, Guiana, the West Indies, and the Gorgona Islands. 
Flowers in compact, globose, terminal heads ; calyx tube 
turbinate or hemispherical, produced above the ovary ; 
corolla thickly coriaceous, hypocrateriform, the limb of 
five to ten narrow, spreading or reflexed lobes ; stamens 
five to ten. Leaves opposite, petiolate, thickly coriaceous, 
oblong ; stipules large, connate in a sheath. 5i. eephalotes, 
the only species introduced, thrives in a compost of sandy 
loam and peat. Propagated by cuttings, inserted in sand, 
under a glass, iu heat. 

S. eephalotes (headed). Jl. white; corolla salver-shaped, eight 
to ten-lobed, the tube twice as long as the calyx. July. L el- 
liptic or lanceolate-oblong; stipules spathulate-oblong, blunt, as 
long as the petioles, h. 4ft. Jamaica, 1820. 

SCHRANCEIA (named after F. P. Schrank, 1747- 
1835, a German botanist). Sensitive Briar. Including 
Leptoglottis. Ord. Leguminosce. A genus comprising 
about half-a-score species of stove or hardy herbs or 
sub-shrubs, often prostrate, armed with recurved prickles, 
natives of America. Flowers rose or purplish, in globose 
heads or cylindrical spikes ; calyx small ; petals connate 
in the middle, and forming a funnel-shaped corolla. Pods 
linear, acute or acuminate, prickly. Leaves bipinnate, 
often sensitive ; leaflets small ; stipules bristly. The 
under-mentioned species merit attention on account of 
their leaves, which fall at the slightest touch. The 
plants thrive in a mixture of loam, peat, and sand. 
Propagation may be effected by young cuttings, in- 
serted in eand, under a bell glass, in heat; or by 
separating the root tubers. 

S. aculeata (prickly). Ji. red, in solitary heads. July. I. with 
two or three pairs of pinnae, each pinna bearing numerous pairs 
of leaflets. Stem tetragonal. Roots creeping, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Vera Cruz, 1733. Stove, herbaceous perennial. 

S. uncinata (hooked). Sensitive Briar. Jl. rose-coloured, in 
round heads. June to August. Pods 2in. long, densely prickly. 
I., leaflets elliptic, reticulated with veins beneath; partial 
petioles four to six pairs. Prickles hooked, h. 2ft. South 
United States, &c., 1789. Half-hardy, herbaceous perennial. 

SCHBiEBERA (of Thunberg). A synonym of Har- 
to^a (which see). 

SCHUBUBTIA (of Martins). A synonym of Phy- 
sianthns (which see). 

SCHTJBEBTIA (of Mirbel). A synonym of Tax- 
odium (which see). 



SCHULTESIA (of Both). A synonym of Wahlen- 
bergia (which see). 

SCHW2:GBICHEinA. A synonym of Anigo- 
zanthos (which see). 

SCHWANNIA (named in honour of Thfiodor Schwann, 
a physician at Bonn). Stn. Fimbriaria. Obd. Mal- 
pighiacew. A small genus (five species) of stove, evergreen, 
climbing shrubs, confined to Brazil. Flowers red ; calyx 
deeply five-cleft, with eight glands ; petals shortly clawed, 
fringed ; stamens six, unequal, all fertile ; filaments un- 
equally monadelphous, glabrous ; umbels or racemes four- 
flowered, often paniculate, terminal; peduncles bracteate 
at base, bibraoteolate at apex. Leaves opposite, entire, 
petiolate, glandless ; stipules inconspicuous. S. elegans, 
the only species introduced, is a desirable shrub, thriving 
in a compost of loam, leaf mould, and sand. It may 
be increased by ripened cuttings, inserted in sand, under 
a glass, in heat. 

S. elegans (elegant). Ji., petals pubescent; umbel paniculate; 
stamens scarcely exserted ; peduncles and calyx silky. June. 
I. ovate or sub-orbicular, acuminate, beneath softly and densely 

Pubescent ; petioles having tour to six glands. Branchlets silky. 
842. 

SCHWABTZIA. A synonym of Norantea (which 
see), 

SCHWBIGGEBiIA (named in compliment to Aug. 
Frid. Sohweigger, 1783-1821, Professor of Botany at 
Konigsburg, one of the authors of a Flora of Erlangen). 
Foreign Violet. Stn. Glossarrhen. Obd. Violariem. A 
genus comprising only a couple of species of beautiful, 
erect, stove shrubs ; one is Brazilian, the other Mexican. 
Three outer sepals larger than the two narrow, inner 
ones ; petals spurred at base ; peduncles axillary, one- 
flowered, articulated above the bracts. Leaves alter- 
nate; stipules minute. S. paiiriflora, the only species 
introduced, succeeds in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand. It may be increased by young cuttings, which 
will strike readily, if inserted in sand, under a hand 
glass, in heat. 

S. pauciflora (few-flowered). Jl. white. December. I. tapering 
much to the base, obovate-spathulate, obtuse, crenate-serrated. 
h. 4ft. to 6ft. Brazil, 1838. (B. R. 1841, 40.) 



A synonym of Sabicea 



SCHWBNEFELDA. 

(which see). 

SCHWENEIA (named after J. T. Schwenck, 1619- 
1671, a Professor of Medicine at Jena). Stns. Ghaeto- 
chilus, Mathea, Matthisonia. Ord. Solanace<B. A genus 
comprising about a score species of stove herbs or sub- 
shrubs, natives of South America, one being also found 
in tropical Africa. Flowers yellowish-green or whitish; 
calyx five-toothed or five-cleft ; corolla with an elongated 
tube, its limb five-toothed, with two to five club-shaped 
glands placed between the teeth ; stamens exserted or 
included ; peduncles one-flowered or simply few-flowered, 
paniculate. Leaves entire, ovate or narrow. 8. ameri- 
cana, probably the only species in cultivation, is an 
annual, thriving in any light soil. It may be multiplied 
by seeds. 

S. americana (American). Jl. lilac ; corolla ^in. long ; pedicels 
scarcely longer, or shorter, than the calyx ; panicle slender, many- 
flowered. August. I. petiolate ; lower ones ovate, lin. to l^in. 
long, narrowed at base ; upper ones oblong ; floral ones minute. 
h. 2ft. Brazil, &c., 1781. 

SCHWETCEEBTA. A synonym of Limnanthe- 
mniu (which see). 

SCIABOCAIiTX. Included under Isoloma. 

SCIADOFHYIiLUM (from sfctn.s, xkiados, o, shade 
or canopy, a>nd phyllon, a leaf; the leaves are large, and, 
consequently, afford much shade). Sometimes erroneously 
spelt Sciodaphyllum. Stn. AcHnophijllitm. Obd. Ara- 
liacecB. A genus comprising about twenty-two species of 
stove or greenhouse trees or shrubs, inhabiting tropical 
America. Flowers hermaphrodite or polygamous ; petals 
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Sciadophylliun — continued. 
five, rarely four ; heads or small umbels disposed in simple 
racemes, paniculate, or umbellate. Leaves digitately com- 
pound ; leaflets entire ; stipules often elongated. A selec- 
tion from the introduced species is given below. They 
are well worth cultivating on account of their fine foliage. 
A mixture of loam, peat, and sand, is the most suitable 
soil. Propagation may be readily effected by cuttings, 
inserted in sand, under a hand glass, in moderate heat. 
S. acuminatum (acuminate-leafleted). Ji. yellow, in heads little 
larger than a pea. May. I., leaflets seven to eleven, petiolulate, 
oblong, obliquely acuminate, coriaceous, glabrous, reticulately 
veined. Stems climbing, h. 10ft. Peru. Greenhouse. 
S. Brownii (Brown's). Galapee-tree. fl. white, nearly capitate, 
in very long, compound racemes. June. I., leaflets seven to 
eleven, nearly umbellate, petiolulate, oblong-lanceolate, glabrous, 
unequal, the central ones smallest. Stem arboreous, h. 10ft. to 
15ft. Jamaica, 1793. Stove. 
S. conlcum (conical-flowered). Jl. whitish-red, in heads about 
the size of a pea ; racemes two or three, rather velvety. May. 
Z.,_ leaflets seven to thirteen, petiolulate, oblong, abruptly acu- 
minate, coriaceous, glabrous, reticulately veined. Stem shrubby. 
h. 10ft. Peru. Stove. 

SCIASOPHYIiLUm (of Blume). A synonym of 
Heptapleumm (which see). 



SCIAUOFITTS (from skyas, a parasol, and pitys, 
a Fir-tree ; referring to the spreading whorls of leaves). 
Obd. Ooniferm. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
tall, but very alow-growing, hardy, evergreen tree. It 
thrives in rich, moist loam, and may be propagated by 
imported seeds. Now and then, seeds are ripened in 
this country. 

S. verticlllata (whorled).* Parasol Fir. Jt. monoecious ; male 
catkins terminal, somewhat globular ; females solitary, gi*owing 
from amongst the scaly buds, cones elliptic-cylindrical, 2iin. 
long, liin. in diameter. I. long, linear and somewhat falcate, 
smooth, entire, alternate, without any footstalks, tapering to an 
obtuse point, concave and ribbed on the under .side, in close 
tufts of from thirty to forty at the ends of tbe shoots, forming 
a sort of whorl in the form of an extended parasol. Branches 
alternate or in whorls. Stem straight, h. 80ft. to 120ft. Japan, 
1861. (G. C. 1861, ,p. 360, 1862, p. 25, 1872, p. 1526 ; G. C. n. s., 
xvii. p. 113, xix. p. 86; S. Z. F. J. 101-2.) There are several 
varieties, in addition to the following : 

S. V. varlegata (variegated). This differs from the type in 
having some of its leaves of a pale yellow, intermixed in the 
parasol-like whorls. 

SCIIjIiA (the old Greek name used by Hippocrates). 
Squill ; Wild Hyacinth. Including Barnardia and Lede- 
houria. Ort>. Liliaceai. A genus embracing nearly eighty 
species of stove, greenhouse, or hardy bulbous plants, 
natives of Europe, temperate and mountainous Asia, and 
extra-tropical, or the mountains of tropical, Africa, with 
one from Chili. Mowers small or mediocife, racemose, 
on articulated pedicels ; perianth blue, rose, or purplish, 
persistent for some time ; segments nearly equal, distinct 
or very shortly connate towards the base, spreading, or 
rarely campanulate-oonnivent at base, one-nerved ; stamens 
six, afflxed at the base or below the middle of the seg- 
ments ; bracts small ; racemes sometimes elongated and 
many-fiowered, sometimes reduced to two or three, occa- 
sionally nearly oorymbiform ; scape simple, leafless. Leaves 
radical, linear, loriform, oblong, or nearly ovate. Bulb 
tunicated. S. autumnalis^ S. nutans, and 8. verna, are 
natives of Britain. Hardy SciUas are amongst the most 
beautiful of spring-flowering bulbous plants. They suc- 
ceed in ordinary garden soil, and require to be planted 
in early autumn when the bulbs are resting. 8. sibirica 
is also well suited for culture in pots ; ° but these must 
be kept in a cold house or frame, and not subjected to 
heat. The greenhouse species succeed in sandy loam, 
and in pots Sin. in diameter, along with other Cape 
bulbs, in a cool greenhouse. Propagated by seeds, when 
obtainable, which is, however, a very slow process ; and 
by offsets. 

The selection of species given below includes the 
most popular and beautiful. Most of the descriptions are 
translated from Mr. Baker's admirable Monograph of the 
genus, which appeared in the " Journal pf the Linnean 



Scilla — continued. 
Society," vol. xiii. The leaves, except where otherwise 
stated, are cotemporary with the flowers. 

S. amoena (pleasing).* Star Hyacinth. Jl., perianth blue, rarely 
whitish, five to six lines long, the segments lanceolate ; pedicels 
ascending ^in. to |in. long ; raceme loosely three to six-flowered, 
lin. to Sin. long ; scape weak, 4in. to 6in. long. March. I. four 
or five, flaccid, lorate, ascending, glabrous, bin. to 9in. long, ^in. 
to |in. broad. Austria, Germany, &c., 1596. Hardy. (B. M, 3U ; 
J. F. A. 218 ; L. B. C. 1015.) 

S. a, sibirica (Siberian). A synonym of S. siMrica. 

S. amoenula (rather pretty). A synonym of S. sibirica. 

S. antnmnalis (autumnal), jl., perianth reddish-purple, iin. in 
diameter ; pedicels ascending or spreading ; racemes short ; 
scapes several, equalling the leaves. July to September. I. 
autumnal, succeeding the flowers, narrow, 3in. to 6in. long, half- 
terete, grooved above. Europe (Britain), North Africa. Hardy. 
(B. M. 919 ; Sy. En. B. 1526.) The form japanica has beautiful 
rose-coloured flowers. 

S. Bertheloti (Berthelot's). Jl., perianth pale lilac, campanulate, 
one line long ; pedicels ascending, as long as the perianth ; raceme 
twelve to twenty-flowered, lin. to 2in. long ; scape slender, 6in. 
to Sin. long. April. I. five or six, slender, spreading, lorate, 6in. 
to 12in. long, iin. to %\n. broad, long-attenuated. Tropical Africa, 
1862. Greenhouse. (B. M. 5308.) 

S. bifolia (two-leaved),* Jl., perianth blue, sometimes reddish or 
whitish, four to five lines long, the segments spreading ; pedicels 
ascending, ^in. to lin. long ; raceme deltoid, three to eight- 
flowered, lin. to l^in. broad ; scape solitary. Sin. to 6in. long. 
March. I. usually 'two, opposite, narrowed at apex, cucullate, 
4in. to Sin. long, |in. to ^in. broad, concave on the face. Medi- 
terranean region, &c. Hardy. (B. M. 746 ; J. F. A. 117.) 

S. 1>. prsecox (early). Ji. ten to fifteen, appearing earlier than 
those of the type, rather large ; pedicel^ lin. to l^in. long. 
I. thicker and broader. A robust form. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 14, 
under name of S. proecox.) S. rosea is a sub-variety of this, with 
reddish flowers. 

S. b. taurica (Taurian). I. usually three or four. Tauria. 
(B. G. 307.) 

S. campanulata (bell-shaped). A synonym of S. hispanica. 

S. chinensis (Chinese).* Jl., perianth rose-purple, one line long ; 
bracts whitish, minute ; pedicels ascending, about ^in. long, the 
lower ones often twin ; raceme somewhat dense, twenty to sixty- 
flowered, lin. to 2in. long ; scape slender, straight, 1ft. or more 
long. June. L two or three, equalling or exceeding the scape, 
rather hard, acute, channelled down the face. China, 1826. 
Half-hardy. Stn. Barnardia scilloides (B. M. 3788 ; B. E. 1029). 

5. concinna (neat). Jl., perianth rose- purple within, oblong-cam- 
panulate, |in. long ; pedicels all erecto-patent, four to five lines 
long; raceme dense, twenty to thirty-flowered, oblong, l^in. to 
2in. long ; scape firm, erect, terete, 2in. to 6in. long. Spring. 
I. three or four, nearly erect, linear, 8in. to 9in. long, iin. to 3in. 
broad, profusely purple-spotted at back. South Africa, 1862. 
Greenhouse. (Ref. B. 235.) 

S, concolor (one-coloured). Jl., perianth greenish, rounded, cam- 
panulate, about -^in. long; pedicels two to four lines long, the 
lower ones drooping ; racemes dense, thirty to tifty-flowered, 
oblong-cylindrical, 3in. to 4in. long ; scapes one to three, flexuons, 
3in. to 4in. long. Spring. I. five or six, falcate, ligulate- 
> lanceolate, 5in. to 8in. long, IJin. to IJin. broad, obtuse or sub- 
acute, very sUghtly narrowed at base, unspotted. South Africa, 
1862. Greenhouse. SYW. Drimia Coaperi (Eef. B. 18). 

S. Cooper! (Cooper's). Jl., perianth bright purple, drooping, 
campanulate, iin. long, the divisions reflexed from half -Tvay down 
when expanded ; pedicels fin. to iin. long, spreading, or the 
lowest slightly nodding ; raceme moderately dense, thirty to fifty- 
flowered, Zin. to 3in. long, lin. broad; scape firm, erect, 4in. to 
Sin. long. Spring. I. four or five, ascending, lOin. to 12m. long, 
Jin. to jin. wide, green, streaked and spotted with purple on the 
back downwards. Cape of Good Hope, 1866. Greenhouse. 
(B. M. 5580.) 

S. Cupani (Oupani's). /., perianth blue, Jin. long, the segments 
oblong-obtuse ; bracts whitish, slightly ciUated, im to Jin. long ; 
pedicels ascending, lin. to 2in. long ; raceme loosely six to twelve- 
flowered, sub-corymbose or deltoid, IJin. to 2in. long and broad ; 
scape slender, flexuons, 3in. to bin. long. June. I. six to eight, 
lorate-lanceolate, spreading, 3in. to 4in. long, six to eight lines 
broad, the margins pellucid and minutely ciliated. Sicily, 1834. 
Hardy. (B. R. 1878.) 

S. floribunda (bundle-flowered). Jl., perianth greenish without, 
rose-purple within ; pedicels six to eight lines long, the central 
ones spreading, the lower ones .dropping ; raceme rather dense, 
containing sixty to a hundred or more flowers, 5in. to 8in! 
long, 2in. broad ; scape erect, 6in. to 9in. long. Spring I 
nearly erect, lorate, about 1ft. long, Ijin. to 2m. broad, a'cutei 
scarcely narrowed at base, pale green, with large blotches 
of deeper green. Cape of Good Hope, 1862. Greenhouse. 
(Ref. B. 188.) 

S. hispanica (Spanish).* Large or Spanish Bluebell or Squill. 
ft,., perianth usually blue, but often changing to rose-purple or 
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Scilla — continued. 

whitish, sub-j?;lobose-campaniilate, iin. to ^in. long ; lower pedi- 
cels iin^ to lin. long ; raceme equilateral, rather loosely six to 
twelve-flowered ; scape 6in. to 9m. long. May. I. five or six, 
glabrous, ascending, linear-lorate, iin. to |in., or in cultivated 
specimens lin., broad, sub-obtuse, convex at back. Spain and 




Fig. 447. Scilla hispanica, showing Habit and detached Single 
Flower. 

Portugal, 1683. Hardy. See Fig. 447. Syns. S. campanulata 
(B. M. 127), S. patula, Agraphis paniculata. The variety figured 
in B. M. 1102 has spreading, rather smaller flowers. The follow- 
ing forms, quoted in nurserymen's catalogues, differ in the 
colaur of the flowers : alba, pure white ; aperta, light blue ; 
a. purpureo-striata, light blue, with deeper stripe ; carnea, flesh- 
coloured ; Emperor, porcela'n, lined blue, very large and 
beautiful. 

S- Hugllii (Hugh's). A form of S. peruviana glabra. 

S* bumifasa (prostrate). ^., perianth reddish-green, small ; 
pedicels one line long ; raceme Sin. to 4in. long ; scape 3in. to 4in. 
long, purple at base, green above. Spring. I. two or three, 
cordate-oblong, 3in. to 4in. long, l^in. to 2in. broad, pale green, 
with a few blotches of a darker tint. Natal, 1881. Green- 
house. 

S. hyacinthoides (Hyacinth-like).* Jl., perianth bluish-lilac, 
about ^in. long, the se^ents ligulate, puberulous at apex ; bracts 
whitish, minute, persistent ; pedicels erecto-patent, the lower 
ones lin. to liin. long ; racemes containing fifty to a hundred 
and fifty flowers, 6in. to 18in. long, 2in. to 2^in. broad ; scape 
straight, 1ft. to 2ft. or more long. August. I. ten to twelve, 
spreading, 1ft. to l^ft. long, Jin. to l:^in. broad, narrowed to 
both ends, minutely ciliate- denticulate on the margins. Medi- 
terranean region, 1585. Hardy. (B, M. 1140.) 

S. indica (Indian). Jl., perianth greenish-purple, iin. to iin. long, 
somewhat rounded-campanulate, the segments falcate ; pedicels 
somewhat spreading, three to four lines long ; raceme dense, 
thirty to sixty-flowered, oblong-cylindrical, 2in. to 4in. long ; 
scapes one to three, flexuous, 2in. to 6in. long. June. I. five 
or six, oblong or lanceolate, acute, often with tiny bulbils on 
the margins, narrowed at base. Sin. to 6in. long, jin. to l^in. 
broad. India, 1816. Stove. Syn. Ledebouria hyacintha (B. M. 
3226). 

S. italica (Italian). Jl., perianth blue, nearly or quite Jin. long, 
segments puberulous at apex ; bracts twin ; raceme dense, six to 
thirty-flowered, at first conical, when expanded lin. to 2in. long, 
fin. to lin. broad ; scape solitary, slender, 6in. to lOin. long. 
May. I. four to six, lorate, flaccid, spreading, acute, carinate, 
4in. to Sin. long, |in. to iin. broad, narrowed at apex. Italy, &c., 
1605. Hardy. (B. M. 663 ; L. B. C. 1483.) S. purpurea is a robust 
garden form of this species with more deeply-coloured flowers. 
S. lancesefolia (lance-leaved). Jl., perianth sub -globose- cam- 
panulate, nearly iin. long, the segments purple within, greenish 
at back. ligulate-lanceolate ; pedicels five to six lines long, the 
lower ones deflexed ; raceme dense, thirty to fifty-flowered, 
oblong, 2in. to 3in. long, IJin. to l^in. broad ; scapes one to three, 
firm, terete, 2in. to 4in. long, often decurved. May. I. six to 
eight, somewhat spreading, oblong, acute, 4in. to 6in. long, l^in. 
to 2in. broad, very slightly narrowed at base, pale green and 
spotted on the face. Cape of Good Hope, 1818. Greenhouse. 
(Bef. B. 182.) Syns. Drimia acuminata (L. B. C. 1041), Lacke- 
nalia lancecejolia (B. M. 643). 



Scilla — conti/nued. 

S, 1. ovatifolia (ovate-leaved). I. shorter than in the type, 
broadly ovate, 2in. to 3in. long, l>^in. to 2in. broad. 1862. Syn. 
5. ovatifolia (Ref. B. 183). 

S. lanceolata (lanceolate). Jl., perianth greenish-purple, tubular- 
campanulate, ^in. long; pedicels dotted with red, somewhat 
spreading, the lower ones 5in. to 6in. long ; raceme very loose, 
eight to twelve-flowered, l^in. to 2in. long, IJin. broad ; scape 
flexuous, 4in. to bin. lon^. September. I. five or six, lanceolate, 
acute, 3in. to 4in. long, eight to ten lines broad, green, unspotted. 
Cape of CJood Hope, 1774. Greenhouse. Syns. Drimia lanceo- 
lata, Lachmialia rejtexa (A. B. R. 299), 

S. latifolia (broad-leaved). Jl., perianth lilac, campanulate, iin. 
long, the segments ligulate ; pedicels spreading, the lower ones 
five to seven lines long ; raceme dense, thirty to sixty-flowered, 
3in. to 4in. long, lin. to Hin. broad ; scape straight, 1ft. or more 
long. May. I. six to nine, enveloping the base of the scape, 
lanceolate, slender, 1ft. to l^ft. long, l^in, to 2in. broad, narrowed 
at base and apex, the margins glabrous. Canary Islands, 1777. 
Greenhouse. S. lusitanica (B. M. 1999) is only a robust garden 
form of this species. 

S. linearifolia (linear-leaved). Jl., perianth greenish outside, 
purple within, nearly or quite \m. long, oblong-campanulate, the 
segments falcate ; pedicels three to five lines long, the lower ones 
drooping ; raceme rather dense, thirty to forty-flowered, oblong, 
2in. to 3in. long, l^in. to l^in. broad ; scape flexuous, 3in. to 4in. 
long. Spring. I. four to six, nearly erect, linear, 9in. to 12in. 
long, four to eight lines broad, acute, very slightly narrowed at 
base, pale green, purple-spotted at back. Cape of Good Hope, 
1862. Greenhouse. (Ref. B. 184.) 

S, livida (livid). /., perianth green, tinged on the outside with 
very dull purple, |in. long, oblong ; pedicels erecto-patent, Jin. 
to iin. long ; raceme dense, oblong. 3in. to 4in. long, fifteen to 
sixteen lines broad ; scape terete, 4in. to 5in. long. July. I. six 
to eight in a rosette, sessile, lanceolate, 6in. to 8in. long, lin. to 
liin. broad, gradually narrowed to an acute point, green and 
unspotted. Cape of Good Hope, 1883. Greenhouse. 

S. lorata (lorate-leaved). Jl., perianth livid-purple, the segments 
tinged with green at back and on the margins, three to four 
lines long, oblong-campanulate ; pedicels four to five lines long, 
the lower ones drooping; ; raceme rather dense, thirty to aixty- 
flowered, oblong-cylindrical, 3in. to 4in. long, l^in. to l|in, broad; 
scape terete, erect, Sin. to 9in. long, spotted below. Spring. I. five 
or six, nearly erect, lorate-Ianceolate, 8in. to 9in. long, ten to 
twelve lines broad, acute, slightly narrowed at base, green, 
purple-spotted at back. Cape of Good Hope, 1862. Greenhouse. 
Sy\. Drimia apertiflora (Ref. B. 19). 

S. lusitanica (Portuguese). A form of S. latifolia. 

S. Macowanl (MacOwan's). Jl., perianth greenish both inside 
and out, campanulate : raceme dense, conical, twenty to thirty- 
flowered; scape equalling the leaves. May. I. three or four, 
linear, green, h. 6in. South Africa, 1873. Greenhouse. This 
resembles 5. Cooperi, but is inferior to that species from a horti- 
cultural standpoint. 

S. maritima (sea-loving). A synonym of Urginea mantima. 

S, microscypha (small-cupped). Jl., perianth green; racemes 
dense, 5in. to 6in. long ; scape green, as long as the leaves. 
Spring. I. two or three, cordate-oblong, 1ft, long, 4in. to 
4iin. broad, glaucous -green, marked near the base beneath with 
purplish-brown bars, and with darker green stripes higher 
up. Natal, 1881. Greenhouse. 

S. monophylla (one-leaved). Jl., perianth blue, campanulate, 
three to four lines long ; pedicels ascending, the lower ones iin. 
to lin. long ; racemes loose, six to twenty-flowered, lin. to 2iin. 
long, liin. to l^^in. broad ; scape slender, flexuous, 3in. to 6in. 
long. May. I. usually solitary, inclosing the base of the scape, 
ascending, lorate, 6in. to 9in. long, six to eight lines* broad, 
acute at apex. Spain, Portugal, 1821. Hardy. Syn. S. pumila 
(B. M. 3023). 

S. natalensis (Natal). ^., perianth blue, three to four lines 
long, the segments stellate, spreading ; bracts solitary ; pedicels 
ascending, the lower ones |in. to lin. long ; raceme dense, con- 
taining fifty to a hundred or more flowers, 6in. to 12in. long, 
2|^in. to 3in. broad; scape erect, terete, four to six lines thick, 
1ft. to l^ft. long. April. I. four to six, lorate-Ianceolate, green, 
glabrous, 9in. to 12in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, ascending, nar- 
rowed and acute at apex. Natal, 1862. Greenhouse. (B. M. 
5379 ; F. d. S. 1043.) 

S. n. sordida (mean). Jl. smaller and fewer than in the type ; 
scape slender. I. tinged with brown, 7in. to 8in. long, IJin. to 
l^in. broad. 

S. nonscripta (undescribed). A synonym of 5. nutans. 

S, nutans (nodding).* Bluebell; Harebell; Wild Hyacinth. JL, 
perianth blue, purple, white, or pink, drooping ; bracts in pairs ; 
pedicels short, curved, erect in bud and fruit ; raceme six to 
twelve-flowered ; scape solitary, tall, stout. April to June. I. 
lOin. to 18in. long, iin. broad, sub-acute, concave. Western Eu- 
rope (Britain). Syns. S. nonscripta, Aqraphis nutans, Ryacintkus 
nonscriptus. See Fig. 448. (Sy. En. B. 1528.) The following are 
garden forms : grandijlora alba, large white ; rosea, rose ; rubra, 
red-flowered. 
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S cilia — continued. 

S. odorata (fragrant). Jl. fragrant ; perianth blue, campanulate, 
^in. long, tne segments oblong ; pedicels ascending, the lower 
ones 4in. to 6in. long; raceme loose, six to twenty-nowered, lin. 
to 2^in. long, l^in. to l^in. broad ; scape slender, nexuous, 3in. to 
6in. long. May. I. three or four, glabrous, 6in. to 9in. long, 
three to four lines broad, sub-obtuse, channelled down the face, 
long-narrowed below. Spain and Portugal, 1818. Hardy. 




Fig. 448. SciLLA nutans. 

S. ovatlfolla (ovate-leaved). A synonym of S. lancecefolia 
ovatifolia. 

S. pallidiflora (pale -flowered). Jl.^ perianth whitish, tinged with 
green, campanulate, the segments oblong, sub-obtuse ; pedicels 
straight, the lower ones horizontally spreading, lin. to liin. long ; 
raceme dense, containing a hundred to a hundred and fifty or 
more flowers, at first conical, 6in. to lOin. long, 3in. broad ; scape 
erect, lift, or more long. Spring. I. five or six, lorate-lanceo- 
late, ascending, 1ft. to l^ft. long, lin. to IJin. broad, glabrous, 
green. Cape of Good Hope, 1870. Greenhouse. (Ref. B. 179.) 

S. patula (spreading). A synonym of 5. hispanica. 

S. pauciflora (few-flowered), fl., perianth greenish, rounded- 
campanulate, nearly or quite iin. long, the segments falcate ; 
pedicels five to six lines long, the lower ones drooping: ; raceme 
loose, twenty to thirty-flowered, oblong, 3in. to 4in. long, IJin. 
to IJin. broad ; scape firm, unspotted, terete. Sin. to 4in. long. 
Spring. I. a pair, opposite, or rarely three, spreading, oblong- 
lanceolate, acute, undulated, 2iin. to 3in. long, nine to ten lines 
broad, pale green and spotted on the face, narrowed at base. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1862. Greenhouse. (Ref. B. 181.) 

S. pendula (pendulous). Jl., perianth greenish outside, purple 
within, iin. long, oblong-campanulate ; pedicels very slept^er, ^in. 



Scilla — continued, 

to liin. long, drooping ; raceme rather dense, thirty to sixty- 
flowered, 3in. to 6in. long, 2Jin. to 3in. broad ; scape very slender, 
flexuous, Sin. to 9in. long. Spring. I. lorate, 1ft. to lift, long, 
about IJin. broad, acute, narrowed at base, nearly flat, pale green 
obsoletely spotted. Cape of Good Hope, 1862. Greenhouse. 




Fig. 449. Scilla peruviana, showing Habit and detached 
Single Flower, 

S. peruviana (Peruvian).* Cuban Lily. ;?., perianth lilac, reddish, 
or whitish, five to six lines long, the segments green-striped; 
bracts whitish, persistent, solitary, lin. to 2in. long ; raceme very 
dense, comprising fifty to one hundred or more flowers, at flrst 
deltoid, at length 4in. to 6in. long and broad ; scape robust, 
striated, 6in. to 12in. long. May. I. six to nine, lorate, 6in. to 
12in. long, eight to twelve lines broad, narrowed at base and 
apex, the margins densely ciliated with minute, white bristles. 
Mediterranean region, 1607. Hardy. The name of this species 
has no reference to its native place. See Fig. 449. (B. M. 749.) 
aV)a is a white-flowered garden form. 

S. p. glatira (smooth), fl.y perianth lilac ; lower pedicels l^in. to 
2in. long. I. glabrous on the margins. 1873. S. Hughii is a more 
robust form, having scape, pedicels, and bracts, tinged with red, 
and leaves Uin. to 2in. broad. 

S. plumbea (lead-coloured). Jl., perianth dirty-blue, Jin. long, cam- 
panulate ; lower pedicels somewhat spreading, six to eight lines 
long ; raceme fifteen to twenty-fiowered, 3in. to S^in. long, l^in. 
to Igin. broad. May. I. lorate-lanceolate, nearly 1ft. long, liin. 
broad, acute, glabrous, unspotted. Cape of Good Hope, 1812. 
Greenhouse. Closely Jillied to, and perhaps synonymous with, 
S. natalenais. (B. R. 1355.) 

S. prasina (green), fi., perianth entirely green or faintly tinsed 
with purple, rounded- campanulate, the segments half a line 
broad ; central pedicels horizontally spreading, ^in. long, the lower 
ones deflexed ; raceme rather dense, thirty to fifty - flowered, 
lanceolate or sub-cylindrical, liin. to 2in. long, six to ten lines 
broad ; scape flexuous, deflexed, 3in. to 4in. long. Spring. I. five 
or six, spreading, oblong-lanceolate, 4in. to 5in. long, lin. to liin. 
broad, acute, narrowed below, often purple-spotted. Cape of 
Good Hope, 1870. Greenhouse. 

S, pratensls (meadow-loving).* Jl., perianth blue, campanulate, 
two lines long ; pedicels four to six lines long, ascending or some- 
what spreading ; raceme dense, twelve to thirty-flowered, l^in. 
to 2iin. long, IJin. to l^in. broad. May. l. three to six, 

tlabrous, narrow-ligulate, 6in. to 12in. long, two to four lines 
road, attenuated at both ends. Dalmatia, 1827. Hardy. 
(B. R, 1839, 63.) 

S. princeps (princely). Jl., perianth greenish outside, reddish- 
purple within, oblong-campanulate, nearly or quite five lines long, 
the segments refiexed ; pedicels lin. to IJin. long, the central 
ones spreading, the lower ones drooping ; raceme dense, com- 
prising a hundred and fifty to two mindred flowers, 1ft. long, 
3in. to 3iin. broad ; scapes two or three. Tin. to 9in. long. 
Spring. I. five or six, lorate, li^ft. to 2ft. long, 2in. to 2iin. 
broad, acute, narrowed at base, pale green, spotted. Cape of 
Good Hope, 1862. Greenhouse. (Ref. B. 189.) 

S. pumila (dwarf). A synonym of S. monopkylla. 

S. puschkinloides (Pusehkinia-like). Jl., perianth pale blue, 
erect, star-like. Sprine:. I. two to four, obtuse, broadly linear. 
Turkestan, 1881. A pretty, hardy plant, somewhat resembling 
S. bijolia in habit. (R. G. 1051, f. 1.) 

S. revoluta (revolute). Jl., perianth rose-purple, the falcate seg- 
ments green-striped at back, rounded -campanulate, ^in. long ; 
pedicels spreading, the lower ones six to eight lines long ; raceme 
oblong-lanceolate, loose, twelve to thirty- flowered, 2in. to 3in. 
long, lin. to IJin. broad ; scape very slender, flexuous. Sin. to 6in. 
long, at flrst nodding at apex, coloured at base. August. I. five 
to nine, oblanceolate-spathulate, channelled and narrowed at base 
into a short petiole, 2iin. to Sin. long, six to eight lines broad, 
slightly wrinkled. Cape of jGJood Hope, 1774. Greenhouse. 
Syn. Drimia lanceoefolia (L. B. C. 278). 

S. siblTlca (Siberian).* Ji. one to three, horizontal or slightly 
drooping, shortly pedicellate ; perianth deep blue, six to seven 
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Fig, 450. SC[LLa sibirica, showing Habit and detached 
Single Flower. 

lines long ; scapes one to six, fleshy, Sin. to 6in. lon^. February. 
I. two to four, ascending, narrow, lorate, at length 4i;i. to 6in, 
long, four to six lines broad, slightly cucuUate. Eui-op" m Russia, 
Siberia, &c., 1796. Hardy. See Fig. 450. (A. U. U. 355; 
L. B. C. 151.) Syns. S. mncena siMHca (li. M. 1025), S. amcenula 
(B. M. 2408), S, unijlora. 

S. socialis (social). Jl.y perianth greenish, rounded-campanulate, 
4in. long, the segments falcate ; pedicels ^in. long, the lower ones 
drooping ; raceme dense, tAventy to thirty-flowered, oblong, liin. 
to 2in. long, liu. broad ; scape firm, terete, unspotted, 2in. to Sin. 
long. Spring. I, three or four, spreading, oblong-lanceolate, 
acute, 2in. to 2iin. long, gin. to lin. broad, slightly narrowed at 
base, pale glaucous -green and spotted on the face. Cape of Good 
Hope, 1862. Greenhouse. (Kef. B. 180.) 

S. spathulata (spathulate -leaved), fl,., perianth greenish outside, 
purple within, oblong-campanulate, nearly iin. long; pedicels six 
to seven lines long, the lower ones drooping ; i-aceme dense, thirty 
to forty-flowered, 3in. to 4in. long, l^in. to l|in. broad ; scape 
flexuous, 3in. to 4in. long. Spring. I. five or six, lorate-spathu- 
late, 6in. to Sin. long, l^in. to l|in. broad, pale glaucous-green, 
Avith deeper green and pui-plish blotches. Cape of Good Hope, 
1862. Greenhouse. (Ref. B. 187.) 

S. sull-glauca (rather glaucousX Ji., perianth gi'eenish outside, 
purple within, oblong-campanulate, ^in. long; pedicels six to 
seven lines long, the lower ones drooping ; raceme rather loose, 
thirty to forty-flowered, Sin. to 4in. long, l^in. or rather more 
broad ; scape spotted. Sin. to 4in. long. Spring. I. Ave or six, 
lorate-lanceolate, Sin. to lOin. long, lin. broad, acute, distinctly 
narrowed at base, pale glaucous-green on the face, purple-spotted 
at back. Cape of Good Hope, 1862. Greenhouse. (Ref. B. 186.) 

S, tricolor (three-coloured). Ji., perianth green, the segments 
oblong; filaments bright mauve-purple; lower pedicels spreading, 
^in. or more long ; raceme dense, oblong-conical, 2in. to Sin. long, 
IJin. to l^in. broad ; scape flexuous, terete, 6in. to Bin. long. 
Spring. I. six or seven, lanceolate, erecto-patent, glabrous, 1ft. 
long, 2in. broad, narrowed to lin. at the channelled base, dark 
green, blotched on the face with lighter green, and on the back 
with claret-brown. Port Elizabeth, 1880. Greenhouse. 

S. uniflora (one-flowered). A synonym of S. sibinca. 

S. vema (spring). Sea Onion. JI. fragrant ; perianth bright blue, 
^in. in diameter ; bracts as long as the pedicels, or longer ; lower 
pedicels iin. long ; raceme six to twelve-flowered, sub-corymbose 
or deltoid, Jin. to IMn. broad; scapes one or two, shorter than 
the leaves. April and May. L preceding the flowers, linear, 
sub-obtuse. Sin. to lOin. long, ^in. to ^in. broad, recurved, con- 
cave. Europe (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 1527 ; F. D. 568, under 
name of S. bifolia.) 

S. versicolor (various-coloured). JI., perianth whitish, tinged 
with green, ^in. long, the segments ligulate, slightly obtuse ; 
anthers blue; lower pedicels at length spreading, Hin. to.2in. 
long; raceme rather dense, fifty to eighty-flowered, bin. to 8m. 
long, Siin. broad ; scape erect, 6in. to Bin. long. Spring. I. six 
to eight, glabrous, ascending, linear-lorate, 6in. to 9in. long, four 
to six lines broad, green on both sides, acute and narrowed at 
apex. Cape, of Good Hope, 1872. Greenhouse. (Ref. B. 305.) 

S. villosa (villous). JI., perianth blue, iin. or rather more long, 
the segments elliptic, rather obtuse ; pedicels erecto-patent, the 
lower ones Jin. to l^in. long; raceme sub-corymbose, six to eight- 
flowered ; scape 2in. to Sin. long. Spring. I. three or four, lorate, 
spreading, Sin. to 5in. long, ^in. to iin. broad, ciliated, loosely 
pilose on the face, channelled below. Barbary, 1831. Hardy. 

. (B. M. 3211.) 

S. zebrina (zebra-striped). JI., perianth greenish and purple, 
rounded-campanulate, Jin. long; pedicels Jin. to iin. long, the 
lower ones drooping ; raceme dense, thirty to forty-flowered ; 
scape 4in. to 6in. long, spotted below. Spring. I. five or six, 
ligulate-lanceolate, nearly erect. Bin. to 12in. long, lin. to 13in. 
broad, acute, slightly narrowed at base, glaucous-gTeen above, 
below copiously marked with parallel, vertical bars, and towards 
the base also with horizontal bars, passing into blotches of 
purple. Cape of Good Hope, 1862. Greenhouse. (Ref. B. 185.) 

SCHUITAR FODS. The pods of Entada scandens. 



SCINDAFSUS (from Shindapsos, an old Greek name 
for an Ivy-like plant). Ord. Aroidece {Aracece). A genus 
comprising abont nine species of tall, robust, climbing, 
stove shrubs, natives of tropical Asia, the Indian Archi- 
pelago, New Guinea, and the Fiji Islands. Flov?ers all 
perfect, densely disposed on a sessile, cylindrical, inappen- 
diculate, hermaphrodite spadix ; spathe cymbiform, thick, 
longer than the spadix; peduncle terminal, short, thick. 
Leaves ovate, oblong, or oblong-lanceolate, 9,cuminate; 
petioles elongated, sheathing at apex, 8. offi,cinalis, the 
only species introduced, requires culture similar to 
Caladium (which see). Some of the plants formerly 
included here are now placed under Rhaphidophora. 

S. argyrsea (silvery). I. thickly coriaceous, of a beautiful green, 
unspotted, or with numerous silvery spots, obliquely cordate- 
ovate, very inequilateral, 4in. to 6in. long, 2iin. to Siin. broad, 
shortly and acutely acuminate, the posterior lobes rounded ; 
petioles l^in. to .2in. long. Stem climbing, the internodes Sin. 
to 4in. long. Philippine Islands, 1B59. Syn. Pothos argyrcea 
(of gardens). 

S. officinalis (officinal). Ji., spathe green outside, dirty-yellow 
within, four times as long as the thick peduncle, long- cuspidate ; 
spadix very thick, attenuated at both ends. May. I as long as 
the petioles, emarginate at apex, ovate-oblong, rounded or loosely 
cordate-emarginate at base, abruptly long-cuspidate at apex. 
h. 4ft. India, 1820. 

S. picta (painted). JI., spathe cuspidate, about 2iin. long ; spadix 
very shortly stipitate, cylindroid ; peduncle rather shorter than 
the petioles. I. obliquely oblong, inequilateral, rounded or 
slightly cordate at base, narrowed at apex into a cusp, coriaceous, 
dark green above, clouded and irregularly spotted, paler and 
unspotted beneath, 4in. to 5iin. long. Java. 

SCIODAFHTI.LUM. See SciadopliyUum. 



SCIOK. 

shoot. 



A twig employed for grafting; a young 



SCZOFHYIiIiA. A synonym of Maianthemuiu 

(which see). 

SCIRFXI2:. A tribe of Cyperacece. 

SCIRFUS (the old Latin name used by Pliny, &c., 
for a Rush). Club Grass or Ensh. Including Holo- 
schoenus and Isolepis. Tribe Sciipece of Ord. Cyperacece. 
An extensive genus (about 300 species have been quoted) 
of stove, greenhouse J or hardy, annual or perennial, 
marsh or water plants, broadly dispersed. Flowers all 
hermaphrodite, or the upper ones rarely male, several or 
many to a spikelet ; stamens three or fewer ; inflorescence 
variable. Leaves few at the base of the stem, some- 
times very long, sometimes small and grass-like, or all 
reduced to sheaths. Nine species are found in Britain, 
of which the best-known is S. lacustris. This grows 
freely in any boggy soil ; it may be increased by seeds, 
by suckers, or by divisions. The other species may be 
similarly treated. 

S. Holoschoenus varlegatus (Holoschcenus, variegated). 
J}., spikelets minute, crowded into heads from Jin. to ^in. in 
diameter ; stigmas three. Summer. Stems erect, terete, with 
alternate zones of whitish and green . A very ornamental, 
hardy plant, h. 1ft. to lift. The green-stemmed type has a 
wide distribution, and is taller and more vigorous ; it occurs 
on sandy sea-coasts in Europe (North Devon), North Africa, 
and Siberia. 

S. lacustris (stream-loving). Bast ; Bullrush. JI., glumes 
glabrous, mucronate or awned, obtusely two-lobed ; spikelets 
red-brown, one to six, iin. to ^^in. long, sessile ; cymes terminal, 
branched ; branches few, iin. to Sin. lon^. July and August. 
I. wanting, or short, flat, and keeled in still water, or long and 
strap-shaped in streams. Stems terete or nearly so, 1ft. to Bft. 
high. Arctic Europe (Britain), &c. This plant is extensively 
used in making chair-bottoms, mats, itc, in most parts of 
Europe. 

S. riparius (riverside-loving). JI., spikes numerous and clustered, 
in a one-sided, compound, umbel-like panicle, the principal rays 
of which mostly surpass the involucral leaf ; involucellate bracts 
small, scale-like, and rusty-scarious ; scales of the spike rusty- or 
chestnut-brown, scarious. with a salient midrib extended into a 
mucronate point. Culm terete, very tall and stout, from a deep 
running rootstock, naked ; the sheaths at the base bearing a short 
and imperfect leaf, or none. Extra-tropical regions. A favourite 
plant for conservatory decoration. Syn. Isolepis gracilis (of 
gardens). 

S. setaceas (bristly). Jl., spikelets one to three, lateral, ^in. to 
iin. long, ovoid ; glumes green and brown, ovate, obtuse. July 
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Scirpus — continued. 

and August. I. one or two, narrow, channelled, short and hristly. 
Stems nliform, 3in. to 6in. lon^, tufted, rigid. Europe (Britain). 
This is similar to S riparius in appearance. (Sy. En. B. 1594.) 
Syn. Isolepis setacea. 

S. Tabernasmontanl zebiina (TabemEemontana-like, striped) 
Banded Rush. I. erect, terete, transversely banded with white 
and green, generally in nearly equal zones of about half an inch 
deep. The appearance sugf^ested by a group of the stems is 
that of a cluster of porcupine quills. A. 2ft. to 3ft. Japan, 
about 1881. Syn. Juncus zebrinus (I. H. n. s., 393). The green- 
stemmed type is found in all temperate climates. 

SCISSOKS. Scissors are used by gardeners chiefly 
for thinning the berries in bunches of grapes, and by 
flower-workers for cutting stems of flowers, &c., when 
making buttonhole and other bouquets. For this latter 
purpose the Scissors used should have short, strong 
blades, and sharp points. Grape Scissors have long 
blades, tapering to a point, which should not be too 
sharp, or there is a danger, when using them, of 
pricking the berries that are to remain. Scissors may 
be procured in several sizes : a medium size, rather than 
either extreme, is found most generally useful. 

SCITABIINE.S. A natural order of usually peren- 
nial herbs, with creeping rhizomes, broadly dispersed over 
the warmer regions of the globe. Flowers hermaphrodite 
or rarely polygamous, irregular, naked or bracteate, 
spioate, racemose, or panicled ; perianth normally double, 
superior, the outer part calycine, the inner corolla-like, 
the segments variously connate, or one or other deficient ; 
ovary inferior, three, rarely one or two-celled ; stamens 
sometimes five, equal, free, the sixth deficient or small, 
often only one perfect, and the rest changed into irre- 
gular, polymorphous, variously connate, petaloid stami- 
nodes ; style terminal, elongated, undivided.' Fruit 
crowned by the persistent calyx, or the whole perianth 
deciduous, three-celled, or by abortion one or two-celled, 
sometimes fleshy and indehiscent, sometimes loculidally 
three-valved ; seeds one or many. Leaves variously dis- 
posed, the petiole usually forming a sheath, the blade 
sessile or petiolate above the sheath, often large. Arrow- 
root, the starch derived from the rhizomes of Maranta 
arundinacea, is recommended for its digestibility. " The 
root of ginger {Zingiber oficinale) .... is considered in 
India to be anti-scorbutic and aphrodisiac. . . . The 
fruits of AmomuTn, called Cardamoms, are employed as a 
condiment, and esteemed for their stomachic qualities. 
.... The Banana and Plantain fruits {Musa paradisiaca 
and M. sapientum) afford an agreeable, sweet, farinaceous 
food, and a refreshing drink" (Decaisne and, Le Maout). 
Several other species are of great economic value. Oan- 
nece, Marantew, Musece, and Zingiberem, are regarded by 
the authors of the " Genera Plantarum " as tribes of 
Scitaminece. The order embraces thirty-six genera and 
about 450 species. Among well-known examples the 
following may be cited : Alpinia, Oanna, Curcuma, Hedy- 
chium, Maranta, Musa, and Zingiber. 

SCIUBOIDEOUS. Like a squirrel's tail. 

SCLABEA. Included under Salvia (which see). 

SCIiEBANTHUS (from slcleros, hard, and anthos, a 
flower ; alluding to the indurated perianth). Knawel. 
Obd. niecebracece. A genus comprising about ten species 
of small, weedy herbs, distributed throughout Europe, 
East Asia, Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. S. annuis, 
and its variety biennis, and 8. perennis, are British plants. 

SCLEBIA (from shleria, hardness ; alluding to the 
indurated fruit). Nut Eush. Oed. Gyperacea. A large 
genus (about 100 species) of stove, greenhouse, or hardy, 
dwarf or tall herbs, broadly dispersed over tropical and 
sub-tropical regions, and extending as far as temperate 
North America. Flowers unisexual ; spikelets small, often 
fascicleid ; hypogynons bristles none ; bracts at the base 
of the cyme or panicle leafy. Leaves sometimes grass - 
like and flaccid, sometimes long, broad, and plicate-nerved. 



Scleria — continued. 
Of the few species introduced, two examples are here 
described. Both are hardy. For culture, see Cyperus. 
S. oUlata (hair-fringed). H., sterile spikes large, many-flowered ; 
clusters terminal ; sheaths pubescent June to August. I. two, 
narrow-linear, rigid, smooth, or with scattered hairs on the 
margins. Culms slender, rigid, lift.' to 2ft. high, smooth below, 
sparingly fringed on the angles above. South United States, 
1S23. 
S. verticillata (whorled). Jl., spikes small ; clusters four to six, 
erect, scattered near the summit of the culm, forming an inter- 
rupted spike. June and July. (. narrow-linear or filiform, 
smooth. Culms very slender, 6in. to 12in. high, smooth. North 
America, 1825. 

SCLEBOGEIT. "The hard matter depoLited by 
some plants in the interior of their cells, as in those 
forming the shell of the walnut " (Lindley). 
SCI.EBOID. Hard. 

SCIiFKONEItlA. A synonym of Xeronema (which 
see). 

SCIiEKOFTEBIS. A synonym of Cirrhsa (which 
see). 

SCLEBOTHAMITTJS (from sUeros, hard, and 
thamnos, a shrub ; alluding to the rigid aspect of the 
bush). Obd. Leguminosm. A monotypio genus, now 
included, by Bentham, under Eutaxia. The species is a 
very ornamental, glabrous, divaricate or diffuse, green- 
house, evergreen shrub. For culture, see Chorizema. 
S, mlcrophyllus (small-leaved). Jl. yellow, small, on axillary 
pedicels ; calyx having acute or acuminate lobes ; standard Jin. 
or more long ; petals shorter, the keel deeply coloured. May. 
I. usually elliptic-oblong or linear, one to three lines long, rigid, 
concave, obtuse or almost acute. Branches rigid, sometimes 
short and ending in slender spines, sometimes elongated, slender, 
and erect. Australia, 1803. The prefer name of this shrub is 
Eutaxia empetrifolia. ^ 

SCI>EirOTIA (from skleros, hard). SmaU, hard 
bodies, produced by many Fungi belonging to various 
groups. They exhibit variations in size, colour, and form, 
but agree in being made up of very closely interwoven 
mycelium. The outer layer of the Sclerotium is pecu- 
liarly dense, and is formed of hyphse so adherent to 
one another, and with so many cross walls, as to 
resemble true parenchyma in appearance. Sclerotia vary 
considerably in size, from the minute S. cepcevorum 
(which gives rise to Mucor subtilissimus on Onions), 
resembling a grain of gunpowder, to the size of a large 
pea in the Sclerotia of some Agarics. They are usually 




Fig. 451. Sclerotium of Peziza postuma (natural size), with 
two Cups on slender stalks. 

round or oval (see Fig. 451), but may be irregularly 
lobed or elongated, as in Ergot of Eye. Many are 
black, or nearly so ; others are brown, dull yellow, or 
white. By their texture, they are fitted to withstand 
extremes of temperature, and of drought or moisture, 
better than ordinary mycelium ; and it is by means 
of them that many Fungi are preserved through the 
winter. A considerable number of Sclerotia make their 
appearance only on dead parts of plants in a state of 
decay, e.g., the very common 8. semen (like a small 
pea, at first white, then changing to black), which 
produces Typhula ; or in dung, e.g., 8. stercorarium,, 
from which Goprinus stercoranue is developed. But 
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